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and dynamic-driven content (using ASP and PHP). He is also a 
lecturer in multimedia. 


He has written a number of books, including Flash MX Video, 
Learn Programming with Flash MX, and the Foundation Flash 
series. He was a contributor to Flash Math Creativity, Flash 
MX Games Most Wanted, and Flash Video Creativity. He is also 
a contributor to Computer Arts magazine and has produced 
freelance work for numerous clients, including the BBC. 


Kristian was born and currently resides in Swansea, Wales. He 
is a fluent Welsh speaker and is the creator of the first 
ever Welsh translation search plug-in for Firefox and Mozilla 
(available from http://mycroft.mozdev.org). 
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and organic forms. 


With a colorful background as an avid cartoonist, Corné 
discovered the infinite world of multimedia at the age of 
17—a journey of discovery that hasn’t stopped since. His 
mantra has always been “The only limit to multimedia is 
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After enjoying success after success over the past years— 
working for many international clients, as well as being 
featured in multimedia magazines, testing software, and 
working on many other friends of ED books—Corné 
decided it was time to take another step in his career by 
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You can see more of his work and contact him through 
www. Cornevandooren.com or www.project79.com. 


If you like his work, be sure to check out his chapter in 
New Masters of Photoshop: Volume 2, also by friends of ED 
(ISBN: 1-59059-315-4). 
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This book aims to give you a solid foundation in the most essential skills you need to use Flash 8— 
both the Basic and Professional versions. By the end of the book, you'll understand how the com- 
ponents of a Flash movie fit together, you'll have used all of the key tools, and you'll have integrated 
all your learning in a series of detailed creative exercises. Our mission is to launch you into orbit 
around planet Flash, equipped with all the tools and knowledge you need to make a safe landing. 


Flash is one of the hottest content-creation technologies on the Web. From its origins as an anima- 
tion package, Flash has grown stronger and planted deep roots. It is already used to create all kinds 
of content, such as website front-ends, interactive games, animated cartoons, movie trailers, and 
PDA interfaces. Perhaps its most significant role, however, is in creating interfaces for all these dif- 
ferent areas. Its ability to present a clean, friendly, and functional front-end to the user is coupled 
with its power behind the scenes. Designers love Flash for its speed, quality, ease of use, and clearly 
structured functionality, and at the same time, both programmers and designers can use its 
ActionScript programming language to produce phenomenal results. Whatever kind of interface 
you want to build, Flash has the answer. If you’ve never used Flash before, you’re in for a real treat. 


As the Internet has changed, Flash has moved with it, evolving into a two-tier system. The timeline- 
based animation is still there, but it is underpinned by a stronger emphasis on functionality that 
enables you to create the large, code-heavy sites required for today’s e-commerce front-ends, 
e-learning applications, and other intelligent user interfaces. Don’t worry if you are not a heavy-duty 
programmer, though; you can still build Flash sites using many of the new features aimed directly at 
designers who are not programmers: 


m If you are experienced in bitmap editing applications such as Adobe Photoshop, you will be 
able to leverage this experience in Flash, because Flash now supports many of the features 
seen in Photoshop, such as filters and blend modes. 


m If you are more of an Illustrator/Freehand person, then you're also going to like Flash, 
because its new Object Drawing mode will make you feel right at home. 


m If you are a video content producer, then Flash is also for you, because it is now one of the 
most powerful over-the-Web video-delivery systems. 


m If you are a musician, then be prepared to learn a system that allows you to give your creations 
the web presence they deserve: 32-channel sound at the quality and format of your choosing! 
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m Finally, if you are a traditional web designer, then you are in for a treat, because Flash already 
supports many of the things you are already familiar with (ActionScript, a JavaScript-like 
scripting language; support for subsets of both CSS and HTML; and runtime import of most of 
the common bitmap formats you are already used to). It also seamlessly addresses some of 
the things you have always had trouble with, such as consistent color, one single plug-in for all 
multimedia types (sound, video, animation), embedded fonts, multilanguage localization, and 
of course, a good interactive web animation system. Flash also addresses areas in which you 
may have previously thought Flash was weak, such as accessibility and security. 


This book will take you step by step through every aspect of designing your own Flash interface, build- 
ing your knowledge and skills with each chapter. We'll also look at the pitfalls and practicalities that 
every Flash web designer faces, teach you how to make your designs web friendly, and ensure that you 
know how to get your hard work up on the Net. But before we dive into these complex issues, let's 
make sure you know the basics of how Flash works, and why it’s such a capable authoring tool. 


Flash—the big picture 


When you create a Flash movie for the Web, you're pulling together images, sound, video, text, and 
animation, and bundling them in a file that gets posted up on a website. 


The Flash software you install on your computer is the authoring environment in which you create 
your masterpiece. The work in progress is stored in a file with the extension .fla. Once you're 
happy with your movie and you want to publish it to the Internet, Flash will convert the FLA file into 
a playable file with the extension .swf—pronounced “swiff” in the Flash community. The SWF file is 
then linked to an HTML file on the server that hosts your site: 
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When a user visits your site, the SWF file is downloaded into their browser and your movie is played 
back. All the viewer needs is the Flash Player installed on his machine. This player is a reasonably com- 
pact download, and the vast majority of the world’s browsers are equipped to play back Flash content. 
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One of the reasons that Flash is such a popular tool is that it uses vector graphics technology. 
There are two main graphic standards on the Internet: raster (bitmaps) and vector. The majority of 
static images that you see on the Web are raster images, composed of files in formats such as BMP, 
GIF, and JPG. Raster images do a good job, but a big raster image usually requires a large file size, 
and a large file size means a long download time. And on the Web, download time is everything. 
Internet users are picky—if a site’s packed with raster images and is taking too long to load, they'll 
just skip it and go somewhere else. This is where vectors come in. They’re small, fast, and funky. 





Vector images describe the image in terms of coordinates and mathematical transforma- 
tions. That sounds complicated, but it’s really as simple as saying, “Put a dot here, put a 
dot there, and draw a line between them.” This compares with the raster technique of 
describing the color and position of every single pixel in the image. 





Vector graphic files are much more compact and efficient compared to rasters, and Flash is the 
main tool for delivering vector graphics and vector-based animations on the Web. The files that 
Flash creates are therefore comparatively small, which is one of the reasons for Flash’s success. 


A well-constructed Flash file will also stream onto the user’s computer. That means it will load the 
first part of the animation and start playing it back while the rest of the animation loads in the back- 
ground. Streaming a file correctly is an important technique for a Flash designer because it means 
that visitors are presented with something visual and enticing almost immediately—removing the 
danger that they will get bored and go elsewhere instead of waiting for the site to download. 


Another disadvantage of raster images is that they’re display dependent, meaning that if you create 
them to look just right on one particular display, the image could come out significantly altered if 
someone uses a different display resolution to view it. In addition, if you zoom in on a raster image, 
the pixels just get bigger and bigger until you end up with a screen full of squares of color that are 
completely unrecognizable as the source image. Vector images, though, can work independently of 
the display because the line will always be the same relative length and clarity no matter what res- 
olution you use to view it. Also, no matter how far you zoom into a vector, the image will still stay 
crisp and at full resolution. 


Why would you ever want to use a raster? Raster formats are good for images with thousands of dif- 
ferent colors. Can you imagine trying to describe a photograph in terms of vectors? It would be hor- 
ribly complicated, and you’d wind up with a far bigger file size compared to the raster equivalent. 
Luckily, Flash has the best of both worlds: the vast majority of its drawings and animations are vec- 
tor-based, but when you need the extra richness that you can only get with a raster, Flash will allow 
you to import a bitmap and use it in conjunction with the dominant vectors. 


Despite the fact that Flash is normally associated with vectors, Flash 8 now also includes many fea- 
tures normally associated with bitmaps, and this feature makes Flash much more accessible to peo- 
ple who are coming to Flash from more traditional digital art disciplines (especially graphic design 
and traditional web design). 
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What’s significant about Flash 8 


If you've used a previous version of Flash, the first thing you'll notice is. . .er. . that it appears like 
nothing much has changed! Looks can be deceptive, though, because a whole lot has changed—so 
much so that many well-known and well-respected Flash designers are already calling Flash 8 the 
most significant Flash release in years! 


Most of the new features do not involve the look and feel of the interface, but the things you can 
do with it. 


For the designer or digital artist looking to create a web presence with Flash, there is a whole lot of 
new stuff. First, you now have lots of little tweaks to the tools and general interface that make it all 
easier to work with. Changes to gradient production, tweens (custom easing), the way vectors are 
drawn (Object Drawing), and tabbed panels are some examples of this. 


Second, there are totally new features such as filters and other effects that will revolutionize your 
workflow. Stuff you would normally have had to do in a separate application, or do manually (such 
as adding drop shadows or bevels to buttons, or creating logos) can be done quickly and easily within 
Flash. Better still, doing them in Flash results in effects that are very bandwidth friendly. Further, all 
the new visual effects can be animated, allowing you to create animated content that was just not 
possible with previous versions of Flash. If you’ve ever used Photoshop layer blend and filter effects, 
you are in for a happy surprise—Flash 8 supports them, and—get this—you can animate these 
effects in real time! Not only can you apply these effects to bitmaps and vectors (including vector 
animations), but you can also apply most of them to video as well! 


Third, there is now an updated scripting help system, called Script Assist. This helps nonprogram- 
mers to write ActionScript, Flash’s scripting language. ActionScript is the doorway to many of Flash’s 
high-end visual effects, as well as the thing that allows you to add that all-important ingredient, 
interactivity, to your Flash content. Script Assist is one way of getting through that doorway with the 
minimum of fuss (and more importantly, without a lot of programming knowledge!). 


One of the most significant subsets of the new enhancements for designers are those enhance- 
ments that are within the Flash Player itself. 


The Flash 8 Player has several optimizations that allow you to create animations and user interfaces 
that run much faster than previous Flash content. This allows you to create more complex effects, 
bigger and better sites, or just simply smoother, more fluid animations. The Flash 8 Player now lets 
you import PNG files at runtime, allowing you to import images with embedded alpha channels on 
the fly. The Flash 8 Player also has much improved video facilities, a better sound engine, and a bet- 
ter text rendering engine that results in clearer, sharper text. 


Of course, because the new features in Flash 8 are not obvious, it makes having a guide to help you 
along all the more important. That’s where this book comes in! 
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Our aims and philosophy in this book 


As its title suggests, the aim of this book is to give you a solid, extensible foundation in Flash design, 
implementation, and programming. We believe that Flash is too complex a tool to cover definitively 
from scratch in 1,000 pages, let alone 600-odd. We want to provide a rock-steady foundation: an in- 
depth treatment of the core aspects of using Flash rather than an overview of each and every feature. 


We believe in creating a reliable foundation so you can understand Flash more fully and absorb and 
internalize the material we cover. We’re not going to list every menu option and cover every single 
ActionScript command in immense detail. We’re going to concentrate on the core of learning Flash 
successfully, taking you from a zero knowledge of Flash to being able to put up a website you can 
be proud of. 


Everyone knows that the best way to learn is to play and practice. It’s no good if someone just tells 
you what to do—to master Flash, you have to use it. This book follows that philosophy by providing 
examples and tutorials in every chapter, and on every topic we cover. It’s another well-known fact 
that although small examples are fun and can help you learn, it’s difficult to apply those examples 
in the real world when you've finished the book. So, at the end of each chapter, you'll be able to 
apply the things you've just learned to the case study project. Each case study is an opportunity for 
you to put the information you learn in each chapter into building a complete and fully functional 
website that you can use as your online portfolio: 
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The website you'll create will have a full navigation menu and animated content, and it will dynam- 
ically load in images and text files using ActionScript. As it's created, this real-world example will 
reinforce the core skills you learn in this book. 


We believe that by learning the Flash skills you need in context, you'll build the knowledge and 
mental adaptability to fit your expanding knowledge and specialization into a structured and reli- 
able framework. 
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How to use this book 


To use this book, all you'll need is a copy of Macromedia Flash 8 and a computer to run it on. This 
book is written for either Flash Basic or Flash Professional. Most of the book can be completed 
using only Flash Basic, but a small subset of the features we will discuss are specific to Flash 
Professional. If you have Flash Basic installed, we recommend that you revisit the Flash Professional 
specific sections using the 30-day Flash 8 trial available at www.macromedia.com (the trial version 
allows you to trial either Flash Basic or Flash Professional). 


If you want to publish your Flash movies onto the Internet, you'll also need a connection and some 
web space to publish them to. Your Internet service provider (ISP) will be able to sort this out for 
you if you have any problems. 


The case study you'll create contains an animated introduction, interactive buttons, and examples of 
dynamic masking using ActionScript, and it will be fully optimized for publishing to the Web. Its 
modular nature means that you can easily go back and find the specific functionality that you're 
looking for and modify it or replace it with something completely different. If, for example, you 
want to use the buttons in a different website or reuse any of the animated effects, you can easily 
flip to the relevant chapter for a recap on how to do it, and then just pull the desired part out of 
the one movie and incorporate it in the other. 


You don't have to download anything to use this book, but we've supplied support files containing 
the sounds and images that we've used to allow you to re-create the examples exactly as they are in 
the book. The case study files, and all support material, can be found available for download on this 
book’s page at www. friendsofed.com. We'll point you to the relevant files in the chapters as neces- 


sary. 


The case study project files are there so you can pick up the project at any stage in the book and 
work through it, or you can use them as backups if you’ve lost your files and don’t want to have to 
re-create them all again. You may just want to check that your results are the same as ours. The files 
are arranged so that you have a pre-prepared project as the starting point for any chapter. For 
example, if you want to start from Chapter 5, you’d go into the appropriate folder and use the for 
chapter5.fla file, which contains all the work done on the case study from the beginning through 
to Chapter 4. Likewise, if you’ve just finished the Chapter 5 case study and want to check it against 
ours to make sure it looked right, you would use for chapter6.fla. 


We also have some optional sound and video files that can be downloaded if you want to try your 
hand at the compression material we cover in Chapter 11. These (uncompressed) sound and video 
files are quite large, though, and could take a long time to download on some connections. 
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What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m Exploring the Flash stage, where you create movies in Flash 


m Finding and using tool and object properties in the Properties panel 
that are guaranteed to make authoring in Flash easier 


= Manipulating the size of the stage and changing your movie's 
overall background in the Document Properties dialog box 


= Controlling the playback of your movie in the Timeline 
m Using frames to create and arrange the content of your movie 
m Making content move through animation 


m Using layers to add depth to your movie and keep track of complex 
content 


m Creating separate scenes that contain distinct chunks of your movie 
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Macromedia Flash is the gateway to state-of-the-art 
web content. Flash is the standard file format for deliv- 
ering interactive, visually rich content and animation 
on the Web. (This is the SWF file format | talked about 
in the Introduction.) It’s also the authoring environ- 
ment that lets you create and publish the SWF files. 


In this chapter, I’m going to introduce you to the 
authoring environment—the Flash interface—and take 
you through the essentials of creating visual content in 
Flash and making it move. In doing this, you'll start 
building a picture of the main components of a Flash 
movie and see how they fit together. 


Taking time to understand the core elements at the 
heart of a Flash movie will pay off later. After you have 
a firm grasp of the foundations, you'll be able to build 
on them. So let’s begin by looking at the first thing that 
almost everybody wants to do when they open their 
copy of Flash: create a movie and make interesting 
things happen on the screen. 


The authoring environment 


If you don’t already have Flash up and running, start it 
now. When you first open Flash, you see an array of 
screen elements: icons, menus, toolbars, panels, and 
status bars. 




















If you’ve already explored Flash a little, your screen 
setup might look a little different from the previous 
screenshot. The screen may also look slightly differ- 
ent if you are using Flash Basic. For the purposes of 
this book, it’s best to reset to the default setup. 
Don’t worry too much about this for now; I’ll show 
you how to do that in a moment. 











This is the feature-rich authoring environment (Flash’s 
studio, workshop, and test track combined) that lets 
you create your Flash movies and export them so they 
can be published on the Web and accessed by the 
adoring multitudes. 


If you've never used a Macromedia product before 
(and especially if you’re coming to Flash from a pro- 
gramming background, where all you’re used to is a 
code editor), you might be intimidated by the unfamil- 
iar interface the first time you open Flash—don’t be. 
Before long, you'll be navigating the interface with 
ease. And there’s an added bonus to learning the Flash 
interface: Macromedia uses a common interface across 
all of its software, so once you’re familiar with Flash, 
you'll have no trouble finding your way around other 
Macromedia programs, such as Dreamweaver. 


There’s a tremendous amount of detail and power 
tucked away in the Flash interface, and at first it can 
seem a little daunting if you’re new to the software. To 
avoid a sense of clutter, and to turn down the volume a 
little, let’s clear some of the elements out of the way. 
Then you can concentrate on the bare essentials. 
(Don’t worry, you won't be missing a thing—P'll explain 
all the core features over the course of the book.) 


Configuring the authoring environment 


1. Select Create New » Flash Document from the 
central window or File » New » Flash Document. 
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Flash 8 Professional users will see a number of avail- 
able document types in the center column of the 
startup screen. Discussion of most of these docu- 
ment types is beyond the scope of this book 
(although some of them are covered in the upcom- 
ing friends of ED book Foundation Flash 8 
ActionScript, expected to be published in 2006). For 
all the exercises throughout this book, always select 
the Flash Document type. 











2. If you've used Flash before picking up this book, 
reset the default setup by selecting Window > 
Workspace Layout » Default. 


Panels are used to help you modify and manipulate the 
content of your Flash movie. This content can be 
graphic images, pieces of animation, text, or code. You 
can use the panels and menu options to alter their 
characteristics and the way they behave. All the panels 
are dockable; you can drag them around the screen 
and dock them to the other panels. Currently, the pan- 
els you can see are docked. An undocked panel is 
called a floating panel. 


A lone floating panel has a slightly different appear- 
ance than a docked one. As shown in the following 
image, the floating panel (on the right) has an extra bar 
at the top that the docked panel (on the left) doesn’t. 
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For the benefit of clarity, the panels in screenshots 
throughout the book are often shown as floating 
panels. This enables you to clearly focus on that 
single panel. 





Now let's customize the authoring environment. If you 
decide at a later stage that Macromedia's preset Flash 
panel layout (Window » Workspace Layout » Default) 
isn't particularly to your liking, you have the option of 
saving your own customized layout (Window » 
Workspace Layout » Save Current). 


Each element you create in your movie (such as pictures 
and text) is treated as a discrete object. Each element 
has its own attributes, such as color, transparency, and 
size, and you can use the panels to change these attrib- 
utes. Additionally, changing panel settings can alter the 
way an object behaves. You'll look at all of these attrib- 
utes as you progress through the book. At the moment, 
though, you don't have any content to work with, so 
let's move the panels out of the way. 


Windows users: To minimize the panel, click the arrow 
button on the side of the panel or the panel title. To 
close/open a panel docking area, click the arrow to the 
side of the docking area as shown in the following 
image. 
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You can also click the arrow belonging to the panels on 
the bottom of the screen to hide the Properties and 
Actions panels. This hides the panels from view and 
provides you with a great deal more screen space to 
play with. 


Note that the panels shown in the following screenshot 
are docked. A docked panel is one that’s fixed in one of 
the docking areas. There are two docking areas that are 
most commonly used: the one at the bottom of the 
screen that shows the Actions and Properties panels, 
and the one to the far right of the screen that holds the 
Color and Library panels. Don’t worry too much about 
these panels at the moment (although you should be 
able to pick them out by looking at their titles). 











There are also two other docking areas to the left and 
top of the screen, which aren’t often used. They con- 
tain the toolbar panel and Timeline panel, and they’re 
sufficiently important that they should be left as they 
are, unless you have a really good reason to change 
them. 


To redisplay the panels, click either of the arrow but- 
tons. Although you’ve put them out of the way for 
now, you'll come back to them later. 


Mac users: You can close floating panels (i.e., those that 
are not docked to one of the docking areas noted pre- 
viously) by clicking the triangle in the upper-left corner 
of the panel. 
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After you’ve hidden the Properties and right-hand pan- 
els, you’re left with a white area in the middle of the 
main window. This area is called the stage, and it’s what 
the end user will see when he or she views your fin- 
ished Flash site or animation. Hopefully by then, the 
site will have lost some of its current minimalist 
appearance! 


To the left of the screen is a toolbar containing all the 
Flash drawing tools. Toward the top of the screen is the 
Timeline. The Timeline is fundamental to the way Flash 
creates animation, and you'll examine it in detail later 
in this chapter. 
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On both platforms, you can close individual panels 
by right-clicking (CrrL-clicking on the Mac) the title 
bar and clicking Close Panel, or choosing the Close 
Panel option from the drop-down menu (at the 
upper-right corner of each panel) when the panel is 
maximized. 


Alternatively, selecting Window » Hide Panels or 
pressing F4 will also close all onscreen panels 
(including the Tools panel). You can bring them 
back by selecting Window » Show Panels or press- 
ing F4 again. Most designers prefer the F4 route 
because it’s the quickest way to clear everything out 
of sight. F4 is indeed one key to remember. 











Next, you want to make sure that you can see all of the 
stage area. Being able to fill the screen with the stage 
area is important because, as you've seen, it’s where all 
your visual content will be created. 


3. Click the Magnification drop-down box near the 
upper right of the screen above the Timeline. 





4. Click the Show Frame option. 





The white area in the center of the screen should now 
be visible in its entirety. 








As lve already mentioned briefly, the white area is 
called the stage, and it’s where all the action in your 
movie takes place. The gray area around the stage is 
called the work area. Let’s talk a little about these 
different areas. 


The stage 


The stage can be likened to what a movie director sees 
in the viewfinder of a camera. What the director sees in 
the viewfinder is what will appear onscreen when the 
audience views the finished product. In the motion pic- 
ture world, the action takes place on the film set (the 
stage), while actors are waiting offstage, ready to make 
their entrance. 
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At various times in the movie, different people and 
objects will be visible on the stage, and consequently in 
the shot. The stage in Flash works on the same princi- 
ple: at any given point in your Flash movie, the things 
that are on the stage are what the viewers will see 
when the movie is rendered in their browsers. Keep in 
mind that the movie set can be much larger than the 
camera’s field of view, and the camera can move 
around and seek out previously hidden corners. 


If you want end users to see something in the Flash 
movie that plays in their browser, that something has 
to be visible on the stage area when you create the 
movie. This also means that movie content can move 
onto the stage from the “wings.” For example, an ani- 
mated actor could enter stage left, walk across the 
stage, and exit stage right. In the Flash authoring envi- 
ronment, any visual element that moves beyond the 
boundaries of the stage winds up in the work area. 


The work area 


The work area surrounds the stage. You can place con- 
tent in the work area, but usually only content that 
actually appears on (or moves across) the stage will 
show up in the finished movie. When you’re designing 
your movie, you need to think about whether the visual 
elements it contains will spring into existence directly 
on the stage, or whether they’re going to wait in the 
wings and then move onto the stage at a later time. 


One example of this would be a car that starts its jour- 
ney in the work area to the left of the stage, moves 
across the stage (and into the viewer’s sight), and then 
accelerates off into the work area on the right. 











While the content is on the stage, the viewer sees it in 
the browser. When it’s “in the wings,” it’s usually 
invisible to the viewer. 





Although content outside the stage usually won’t 
show up in the final Flash page (as seen on the 
Web), you can force Flash to show content outside 
the stage area by altering the HTML page that your 
Flash content is displayed within. For now, though, 
it’s easier to assume that any content outside the 
stage won't be seen. 











So far, you've used the Magnification drop-down box 
to change your view of the stage in the authoring envi- 
ronment. Any changes you make by zooming in and out 
and making the stage look bigger or smaller in the 
authoring environment will not be applied to the fin- 
ished movie seen by the end user. These magnification 
changes are just to help you see things more clearly 
when you're creating and modifying your movie. 


To alter the size and proportions of the stage itself (and 
therefore your finished movie when it’s displayed in 
the user's browser), you need to change the properties 
of the stage itself. Flash 8 has a resource that enables 
you to do that easily—it’s called the Properties panel. 
Let’s take a quick look at that now. 


The Properties panel 


The Properties panel makes working in Flash a whole 
lot easier, mainly because it’s contextual (i.e., the 
options shown on it will change depending on what 
you’re doing, and in a way such that most of the things 
you need to do or know are accessible directly from it). 
With the Properties panel, you can easily manipulate all 
your movie's contents from one place. You'll be using it 
frequently throughout this book, and it will come to be 
your best friend when creating movies in Flash. 


By default, the Properties panel is positioned at the 
bottom center of the screen (you might recall minimiz- 
ing it when you hid all the panels earlier using F4). If 
you've followed my lead and hidden it, you can retrieve 
it by clicking the arrow at the bottom center of the 
screen. You can also press F4 again to bring all the 
docking areas and panels back. 


If you don’t already have it open, you can access the 
Properties panel by selecting the Window » Properties 
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menu option or by pressing Crri+F3. Once you have 
the Properties panel open, click the Properties tab if it 
isn’t already selected. 


You don’t have any content on your stage yet, so the 
Properties panel should appear as shown in the follow- 
ing image. If it doesn’t appear like this (e.g., if you have 
a tool selected by mistake or have been poking at 
something with your mouse), then select the Selection 
tool (the first tool on the upper left of the toolbar) and 
click once on the stage. 


Document Background 
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The Properties panel is split into two parts: the upper 
and lower sections. You'll see in the next chapter that 
when you use an item from the Tools panel, the upper 
section has properties specifically related to that tool, 
whereas the lower section is related to an item you’ve 
selected in your work area. The lower section can be 
opened and closed using the arrow in the lower-right 
corner. 


Let’s move on to see how you can use the Properties 
panel even though you have no content on your 
stage yet. 


The size of the stage 


When you’re planning your Flash movie, you should 
consider how much browser space you want the fin- 
ished movie to take up. You'll need to decide what size 
you want the movie’s window to be, based on factors 
such as the kind of content you’re displaying, what else 
will appear alongside the movie in the host page, and 


so on. When you’ve made that decision, you can alter 
the size of the stage to match your plan. 


You can view the stage’s current dimensions and global 
characteristics by clicking the Size button in the 
Properties panel. This opens the Document Properties 
dialog box, in which you can make global changes to 
the properties (or characteristics) that affect the whole 
movie. You can also use it to create a title and com- 
ments about the movie. 
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Document Properties 





Title: 


Description: 


Dimensions: 550 px (width) x 400 px (height) 
Match: ©) Printer © Default 


Background color: a 














Frame rate: | 12 fps 
Ruler units: | Pixels IM] 
Make Default 








You can also display the Document Properties dia- 
log box by selecting the Modify » Document menu 
option, by right-clicking the stage and selecting 
Document Properties from the context-sensitive 
menu, or by double-clicking the box that displays 
12.0 fps (located under the Timeline). 











The first thing you can add to the document properties 
is a title and description. Neither of these is used in the 
final movie at all—they’re just there for you to keep 
track of what you’ve created. For now, give the movie a 
title of My first Flash movie and leave the description 
blank. 
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You can see that the default Dimensions of the stage 
are 550 pixels wide by 400 pixels high. When you 
change the dimensions of your stage, Flash will always 
measure them from the upper-left corner. For exam- 
ple, if you change the width of your movie to 750 pix- 
els and the height to 600 pixels, Flash will simply add 
200 pixels to the right side of the stage and 200 pixels 
to the bottom. Flash uses the upper-left corner as the 
place that the document grows from because this is the 
convention in print design—much of web design takes 
its inspiration from print-based graphic design. 


400 Original Stage 


Area added to stage 
when width and height 
are changed to 750x600 


If your brain doesn’t translate pixel-speak easily, you can 
always change the units of measurement that Flash uses 
throughout the entire movie by picking a different meas- 
urement option from the Ruler units drop-down box. 





Document Properties 
Tite: 
Description: 
Dimensions: | 7.64” (width) x 5.56 * (height) 
Match: O Printer © Default 
Background color: E 
Framerate: | 12 fps 
Ruler units: Inches (decimal) v 
Cancel 











Millimeters 
Pixels 


Whichever option you choose will be applied through- 
out the movie until you choose a different option. 





When you set the Dimensions of the stage in the 
Document Properties dialog box, you're directly 
affecting the size of the window in which your Flash 
movie will be displayed on the user's browser. It’s 
good practice to think about this before you start 
creating your visual content on the stage. You can 
always change the size of the stage however and 
whenever you like—but the more advance planning 
you do, the smoother your movie-creation process 
is likely to be. 











Note that the Match: Printer and Match: Contents 
options will automatically change the size of the stage 
if you select them. Match: Printer will set the stage size 
to reflect the default paper size for your default 
printer, and Match: Contents will change the stage so 
that it’s large enough to contain all the content ele- 
ments you've created (even those that spill over into 
the work area outside the stage). The Match: Contents 
option will probably be ghosted out at the moment 
because you don't have any content on the stage. 


There are a number of other global properties that you 
can change for the whole movie. All the important 
properties are covered as they come up during the 
course of building the example movies in this book. At 
this stage, let's just observe that the Frame rate prop- 
erty influences the playback speed and smoothness of 
your movie. The default frame rate is 12 fps, which 
means that your movie will play back at a speed of 12 
frames per second (fps). This default frame rate is a 
trade-off between computer speed and movie smooth- 
ness that seemed to work in the early days of Flash. 
Most designers today tend to set it a little higher, given 
that computers today can easily handle faster frame 
rates (and also because Flash itself is better written to 
optimize animations and can therefore play them 
faster). A good rule of thumb is 18 fps for new designs 
for which you want smoothness, although some 
designers opt for 24 or 30 fps. For now, stick to the 
default of 12 fps (but feel free to come back later and 
experiment when you've completed the chapter; the 
frame rate can be anything from 0.01 to 120 fps). 
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The next movie property you'll concentrate on is the 
Background color option. You use this option to set the 
background color your movie displays when shown in 
the user’s browser. 


The movie’s background color 


Again, the background color is something you should 
probably think about when you’re planning your 
movie. The questions you might ask yourself include 
the following: What size will the display window be in 
the browser? Will the movie take up the whole display 
in the browser? Do | need to stick to a color scheme 
that matches the site in which my Flash movie will 
appear? 


You can change the background color simply by click- 
ing the Background box in the Properties panel and 
selecting a color. 





The background color will remain the same throughout 
the entire movie. You can’t change the color in differ- 
ent parts of the movie. 


Another thing you need to think about in this context 
is the background color of the web page in which your 
movie will appear. If your finished movie is embedded 
in an HTML page, the choice you make for the back- 
ground color of the movie is important. By default, 
Flash will take the background movie color you specify 
and use it as the background color of the HTML page in 
which your movie appears. 





There are a number of options you can use when 
exporting your finished movie for publishing on the 
Web. Pl! talk about the built-in publishing features 
of Flash in more depth in Chapter 14. 





Let's start a little movie project that you'll be working on 
over the next couple of chapters. This is a simple movie 
that will get you started practicing your Flash skills, and it 
will also give you the chance to start expressing your 
creativity in the Flash authoring environment. 


Creating the movie background 


The test movie is set at night. The cicadas are doing 
their thing, there’s a cool breeze, the moon is up, and 
there’s the faint aroma of fresh mushrooms rising from 
a garden mushroom patch. You’re going to start 
creating this scene in Flash. 


The background for your little movie scenario is going 
to be the night sky, so you need to choose a suitable 
background color to reflect that. 


1. If you don’t already have it open, display the 
Properties panel (select Window » Properties or 
press CTRL+HF3) and select the Properties tab. 
Because mushrooms grow only at night, select a 
deep midnight blue from the color box in the 
Properties panel (revealed by clicking the 
Background color picker). 


If you don’t see the document properties, it may 
be because you’ve selected something other than 
the stage. To get back on track, select the Selection 
tool (the top-left tool in the toolbar) and then click 
once on the stage. 





2. Clicking a color will adjust the color of the stage 
accordingly. You'll notice that when you move the 
cursor over each color, its identity is displayed with a 
pound sign (#) followed by a hexadecimal (hex) 
value (made up of numbers and letters). These hex 
values are the same ones that people use when writ- 
ing HTML web pages, and each combination of 
numbers and letters represents a unique, universally 
recognized color. This makes it very easy for you to 
match your background and host web page colors. 
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Default movie settings 


The values you set for this particular movie in the 
Properties panel are saved automatically. If you want 
these settings to be applied to all of your Flash movies 
in the future, go to the Document Properties dialog 
box (select Modify > Document or press CTRL+)) and 
click the Make Default button. 





Document Properties 





Title: 


Description: 


Dimensions: 550 px] (width) x 400 px (height) 
Match: O Printer © Default 
Background color: m 


Framerate: | 12 fps 


| 
Ruler units: | Pixels ~| 


Make Default 


Flash assumes that you want to use these settings 
whenever you create a new movie. You can change 
these default settings as and when you need to. 




















Having set the global properties for the movie, your 
next step is to create some content. You're going to do 
this by walking through a basic creation/modification/ 
animation scenario in the context of your movie. This 
will familiarize you with some essential techniques and 
give you the chance to stretch those creative muscles. 


While introducing you to the creation/modification/ 
animation process, lIl cover two absolutely critical 
features of the Flash authoring environment: the 
Timeline and frames. 


The Timeline 


The Timeline is one of the most important parts of the 
Flash interface, and it’s one of the most important 
things to understand as you learn Flash. 
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When a web surfer visits your site and your movie 
starts to play, Flash plays a sequence of still frames. This 
produces animation in much the same way as 
Hollywood films you see at the movie theater, which 
are also a sequence of still images. The order of the 
images in a Hollywood blockbuster is defined by the 
film roll, and the order of the images in Flash is defined 
by the Timeline. If you look carefully at the Timeline, 
you'll see that it looks a bit like a film roll—each square 
in it represents one still image (or one frame in the 
movie). 


The Timeline is thus the thing that controls the anima- 
tion that the user sees. In short, the Timeline is a repre- 
sentation of how your animation will change over time, 
and it’s literally what it says it is: a line representing the 
passage of time. 


What the user sees in his or her browser between the 
start and end points of the movie is determined by the 
content you create in your movie and by how you use 
the Timeline to organize that content into a sequence of 
frames. The length of your movie’s Timeline will deter- 
mine how long the movie runs and how content changes 
in the movie over time. As the movie’s author, you con- 
trol all this by using the Flash Timeline in conjunction 
with the content you create and place on the stage. 


To help you visualize this, picture a simple movie sce- 
nario: a time-lapse nature movie that shows a mush- 
room growing in slow motion. At the start of the movie, 
you have the tiny head of a mushroom poking up 
through the soil, and at the end of the movie, you see a 
full-grown mushroom standing tall above the grass. 


Movie Start Movie End 


——Time passes —> 
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Clearly, your movie won’t consist of only those two 
images, and your movie won’t just jump from tiny stalk 
to full-grown mushroom instantaneously. In between 
the two points, time passes and your mushroom moves 
through the intermediate stages of growth until it 
attains its full-grown state. Between the start and end 
points of the time-lapse movie will be a whole series of 
images that represent the mushroom at the different 
stages of its development. 


In the real world, mushrooms have a natural growth 
rate, which is determined by mushroom DNA or by 
divine guidance (depending on whom you ask). In a 
Flash movie, you have to imitate the effect of time 
passing—and that’s where the Timeline comes in. To 
create the effect of time passing, you need a start 
point, an end point, and some space in between that 
represents the passage of time. The Timeline lets you 
do this and gives you complete control over the length 
of your movie, the speed at which it plays, and what 
you see on the screen at each point in time. How? By 
using those frames you saw on the Timeline. 


Frames 


Let’s take a look at the Timeline in the Flash authoring 
environment. If your Timeline is closed, open it with 
the Window > Timeline menu option. After it’s open, 
you'll see the following: 





| Timeline a Scene 1 
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The white rectangle with the text Timeline in it isn’t 
just a title, but also a rather well-disguised button. 
Clicking it toggles the Timeline between maximized 
and minimized states, and it’s a quick way to hide 
away the Timeline when you want to concentrate 
on the stage. 











Now take a look at the left part of the Timeline: 


, 5 10 15 


You can see that the top part of the Timeline (the solid 
gray part) is divided into numbered segments, and 
there are corresponding divisions in the lower part, 
consisting of groups of four white rectangles separated 
by single gray rectangles. 


As briefly noted previously, each of these little boxes 
on the lower part represents a frame, and the numbers 
on the top part give you a frame number reference: 
frame 1 on the left through to frame 45 (and beyond) 
on the right. Your movie can be one frame long, or it 
can be thousands of frames long. The length of your 
movie is determined by the highest numbered frame 
that has content. 


The red rectangle with the line coming out of it on the 
Timeline is called the playhead. 


The playhead 


The playhead indicates where you currently are in your 
movie. You can click the playhead and drag it back and 
forth along the Timeline, and the stage will change to 
show the contents in the selected frame. At the 
moment, of course, you don't have any images or 
objects on the stage, but as you start to add content, 
you'll see how you can spool through your movie using 
the playhead. 


The playhead lets you anticipate what will be seen when 
the movie plays back in the browser. When you position 
the playhead over a frame, you see what will be dis- 
played on the screen at that point during playback. 


Your movie begins in frame 1. By default, when your 
movie loads into the user's browser, it will start at 
frame 1 and play through the rest of the frames in 
sequence until the end frame. At the moment, all the 
frames in the Timeline shown here are empty—that's 
because you haven't created any content yet. If you 
were to play your nighttime movie now (by pressing 
F12), you'd see just a block of color displayed in the 
browser window. This is Flash displaying the back- 
ground color of the movie that you set using the 
Properties panel. To make your movie more interesting, 
you have to add content at various points along the 
Timeline that can play back in the browser, which is 
where frames come in. 
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By placing content in frames at different points along 
the Timeline, you imitate the passing of time, create ani- 
mations, and generally make things happen in your 
movie. Just like that time-lapse mushroom movie men- 
tioned earlier, you can create start and end points and 
show all the stages in between. When the movie plays, 
Flash looks at each frame on the Timeline and renders 
what it finds there in the user’s browser. To achieve the 
effect of content appearing and disappearing, animating 
and morphing, Flash provides different types of frames. 


To see the nature and effects of the different types of 
frames that Flash provides, you first have to get some 
content onto the stage. So without further ado, it’s 
time to start drawing. 


Making mushrooms 


First, let’s create a mushroom that will live out its life 
under the midnight sky that you created as your back- 
ground. 


1. Make sure the View » Snapping » Snap to 
Objects menu option is checked. If it isn’t, select it. 





Windows users can also toggle the Snap to Objects 
option using the Magnet button in the Main tool- 
bar at the top of the screen. This toolbar isn’t visible 
by default, but you can display it by selecting the 
Window » Toolbars > Main menu option. 





Turning on Snap to Objects invokes Flash's ability to 
help you make your drawings more precise. This feature 
automatically snaps the drawing cursor to certain points 
as Flash anticipates what you're trying to do. For exam- 
ple, when you activate Snap to Objects and draw with 
the Oval tool, the oval you are drawing jumps to 
become a perfect circle when you get close to the 
shape of it. However, with Snap to Objects off, the Oval 
tool will let you draw an oval with whatever dimensions 
you want. Whether you use Snap to Objects or not is 
entirely dependent on personal preference and what 
you're trying to achieve. If you're drawing perfect cir- 
cles, it makes sense to leave it on, but for most free- 
hand drawings, it’s easier to leave it off. Experiment and 
see what works best for you in different circumstances. 
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Next, you need to select the drawing tool that you'll 
use to draw your mushroom. All the drawing tools are 
accessed in the Tools panel. lIl detail more aspects of 
the Tools panel and its contents in the next chapter, 
but you'll start using some of its features as you work 
through this example. 


The Tools panel is located (by default) on the left side 
of the authoring environment. If you hover the mouse 
pointer over any of the tool buttons in the Tools panel, 
a tool tip will pop up with a description of what that 
the button does. 


ga 


Á ==> 
@ Oval Tool (O) En 

















The letter in brackets next to each tool's name is the 
shortcut key for that tool. In this case, pressing O will 
select the Oval tool. Each of the tools will be covered in 
the next chapter, but you'll dip into them now as you 
set about creating some content. 


2. Click the Oval tool. At the bottom of the Tools 
panel, you'll see some new icons appear under the 
heading Options. These icons represent the avail- 
able options for drawing ovals. | won't go into 
them too much now, but you need to make sure 
that the leftmost one—Object Drawing—is 
selected. The option is selected when the icon is in 
the in, or enabled, position (as shown in the fol- 
lowing image, in which both icons are selected). 
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Now you need to select a color for the outline of the 
shape you’re going to draw. 
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3. If you're not already displaying it, bring up your 
Properties panel by pressing Crri+F3 (CmD+F3 on 
the Mac). You'll notice that the Properties panel 
has changed since the last time you looked at it—it 
now reflects that you've selected the Oval tool. 


Stroke Color 
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From here, you can pick a color for the outline (stroke 
color) of the object you're drawing. Similarly, the Fill 
Color box allows you to select the color you want to 
use to fill the area inside the outline. By default, many 
of the objects you draw using tools from the Tools 
panel have an outline and a filled interior. You can con- 
trol and modify these outlines and fills to a very fine 
degree, as you'll see as you progress through this book. 


4. Click the Stroke Color box and set the stroke color 
to a dark brown. (The Stroke Color box is the color 
block with a little pencil to its left.) 


5. Click the Fill Color box and set the fill color to a 
lighter, mushroom-like brown. (The Fill Color box 
is the color block with a paint bucket to its left). 


Notice that the two color blocks are shown on both the 
Properties panel and the Tools panel. You can select 
the colors from either panel. (Keep in mind that if you 
change the fill or stroke color in one panel, your 
change will be reflected in the other.) 


6. Below the color blocks on the Tools panel, you'll 
see another section called Options. This section 
has two icons. Roll your mouse pointer over them 
and wait for the tool tips to appear to see what 
they are. The leftmost is labeled Object Drawing. 
Don’t worry about exactly what this means now; 
you'll look at it in more detail in Chapter 2. All you 
have to do for now is make sure it’s in the enabled 
position. 


7. Now for the actual drawing. At the bottom of the 
stage, about halfway across, click and drag upward 
with the Oval tool to make a small stalk for your 
mushroom. Don’t worry if you don’t have the circle 
exactly where you want it on the stage. You'll see 
how to move things around soon. 

















8. Using the same click-and-drag action, draw a flatter, 
larger oval just above the top edge of the stalk. If 
you're unhappy with either oval, press Crri/Cup+Z 
(undo) and/or Crri/Cup+Y (redo) and redraw to 
your heart’s content. 


This larger oval will be the cap of your baby mush- 
room. 





You can, of course, fine edit the ovals rather than 
having to undo and redraw them. You don’t know 
how to fine edit just yet, so using undo is a quick 
workaround that will get you started. Don’t worry 
about the simplistic shapes you're creating at the 
moment—you'll have the ability to create fantasti- 
cally finer fungi once you've learned a little more 
about editing shapes later on in the book. 
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9. If you look at the Timeline now, you'll notice that 
the first frame has changed, as shown in the 
following image: 


#40 5 
Y v O 


If you look closely at the lower part, you'll see that this 
frame is now shaded a darker gray and it contains a lit- 
tle black circle. This is due to the fact that, in a new 
movie, Flash assumes you want the action to start in 
frame 1. When you started drawing on the stage, Flash 
assumed that the oval was the first piece of content 
you were creating for this movie, so it put the drawing 
in frame 1. 














Flash created the starting point for your movie based on 
the drawing you made. This is the first fixed point in time 
for your movie—the first image in a sequence of images 
that you want to display changing over time. Flash uses a 
particular type of frame to store fixed points in time that 
hold visual (or other) content: a keyframe. 


Keyframes 


In the world of traditional animation, there are two 
types of animation frames. A keyframe denotes a major 
point in the animation, such as a main character turning 
to face a particular direction. In such a case, you would 
have two keyframes: one that shows the character in his 
starting position and another that shows him looking in 
the new direction. Think of keyframes as frames that 
show key events in the animation. 


The remaining frames in the animation are those 
frames between keyframes. These in-between frames 
are usually called tween frames, or simply tweens. 
Obviously, animators spend so much time animating 
that they don't have time to say “in between”! 


A keyframe in the world of Flash is very similar to an 
animator's keyframe. A keyframe indicates that some- 
thing important happens at the point in the Timeline 
where the keyframe is located. For example, it indi- 
cates a point at which something new is displayed on 
the stage, a point at which something is made to disap- 
pear, or a transition from one piece of content to 
another. Keyframes are markers in time, indicating start 
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and end points for the different transitions that make 
up an animation. 


Think back to the time-lapse nature movie discussed 
earlier. Remember how | said that the start and end 
points of that movie would be the baby mushroom and 
the full-grown mushroom? In Flash, those start and end 
points are defined by “snapshots” of the stage con- 
tained in keyframes. You need a keyframe in frame 1, 
which contains the baby mushroom image, and a 
keyframe in a later frame (say frame 15), which con- 
tains the image of the fully developed mushroom. 


Movie Start Movie End 


——Time passes —> 


When you’ve set up these two keyframes, you can tell 
Flash to make your mushroom grow between the two 
keyframes. You'll end up with a smooth animation of a 
growing mushroom in between the two keyframes. 
There are two important concepts here: 


E The duration of the growth animation is defined by 
the frame rate and the distance between the two 
keyframes. 


E The amount the mushroom changes (how big it 
gets, how small it starts off as, etc.) is defined by 
the sizes of the two mushrooms you’ve drawn in 
the two keyframes. 











Oleo] <———eyframe 
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For the moment, remember that if something 
significant changes onscreen in your movie, there 
will probably be a keyframe involved. Keyframes are 
the keys to making things happen. 





More on frames in a moment—but first, a bit of house- 
keeping. 


Saving your movie 


It’s good practice to save your work often, just in case 
your dog eats it or your computer crashes and burns. 
The way to save your embryonic Flash movie is the 
same way you save files in most other programs. 


1. Click File > Save in the main menu. 


2. You'll be prompted with a dialog box asking where 
you want to save the movie and what name you'd 
like to give it. Choose (or create) a suitably named 
folder to save your work in, type Mushroom in the 
File name box, and click Save. 





Save As we 


Save in: | © flash projecte {x| OF flr 
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My Recent 
Documents 
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Desktop 





My Documents 
- 43 File name mushroom Y Save 
My Computer Save as type: Flash £ Documert (‘fia {v (_ Cancel 

















Flash automatically saves the movie as an FLA file (. fla 
is the extension used for Flash authoring files). 





Remember that there's a distinction between the 
file that you work on in the authoring environment 
(the FLA file, which is pronounced “ef-el-a” and is 
short for Flash Authoring) and the file that's loaded 
and played when a surfer visits your site (the SWF 
file, which is pronounced “swiff” and is short for 
Shockwave Flash). As an author, you create and 
modify your content inside the FLA; the SWF is cre- 
ated when you publish your movie. The publishing 
process takes all the drawings and other content 
that you created in your FLA file and compresses 
and encodes them into the SWF format. The SWF 
file is much smaller and more compact than its par- 
ent FLA file, and it is thus much quicker and more 
efficient to download for the end user. 











Now that you have your example movie safely saved, 
you can continue your exploration of frames. You’ve 
already drawn a couple of ovals in frame 1 that repre- 
sent your baby mushroom—the starting point for your 
movie. If you were to play the movie now, you'd see a 
static image of your baby mushroom in the browser. 
(You can do this by pressing F12, which will open your 
default browser and render your movie.) You'll need to 
close the browser or click back into your Flash window 
after you've finished viewing your masterpiece. The 
reason you see this static image is that you’ve created 
only a single frame with any content in it—the movie 
has nowhere to go except this single keyframe. 


Next, you’re going to see how to add an end point for 
your “mushroom growth” movie, and how to create the 
sequence of images that imitates the passage of time 
and shows the mushroom growing. This means you'll 
have a proper movie to play rather than a single frame. 


Animation 


You've already seen that keyframes mark the beginning 
and end points of pieces of action in your movie. In this 
sense, Flash can be compared to traditional animated 
cartoons. In traditional cartoons, the animator plans 
out the action sequence that she wants to create—for 
example, a car driving from one side of the screen to 
the other. She creates the background for the action— 
maybe a desert setting with some distant mountains— 
and this background typically remains static. 
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Next, the animator creates her start and end images of 
the car—that is, the car on the left of the screen, and 
the car on the right of the screen. Clearly, she also 
needs to have a series of intermediate images that 
show the car in progress across the desert. Each image 
would be drawn onto a separate sheet of transparent 
acetate. The plan would be to use a movie camera to 
photograph the start, intermediate, and end images 
against the static background, to create a number of 
different frames of film. Running the frames in 
sequence would show the car in motion against the 
static background. 


This is a time-consuming business, and cartoon produc- 
tion companies don’t want to make their star anima- 
tors slave over frame after frame of minutely changing 
action. The solution is to get the lead animators to cre- 
ate the key images—the start and end points and 
important transitional images—and then use appren- 
tice animators called “in-betweeners” to draw the 
images that come in between the keyframes that the 
expert animator created. These in-between frames are 
critical to ensuring that the cartoon action is smooth 
and convincing. 


In Flash, you do things similarly. You can create keyframes 
that define significant stages in the action that you want 
to show, and then you get Flash to generate the in- 
between frames that link the keyframes together. This 
saves you a lot of time and effort in creating the transi- 
tional frames, and it’s an important factor in making 
Flash the successful animation package it has become. 
(Note that you can mimic the traditional animation 
method in Flash if you want, by hand-drawing each frame 
individually. This can be a powerful way to express your- 
self and create great animation, but it’s too big a subject 
to tackle in this book. Maybe in another book .. .) 





Throughout this book I refer to animation in Flash 
as tweening. As you might have guessed, this is 
short for in-betweening, or the process of creating 
the transitional frames that go in between the 
keyframes. 





Let’s get back to your mushroom movie. Currently, you 
have that single starting keyframe containing the baby 
mushroom. Next, you want to create a keyframe that 
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holds the full-grown version, and then get Flash to create 
all the in-between frames that show the mushroom grow- 
ing over time. Let’s work through that in an exercise now. 


Working with frames 


As lve said already, a keyframe marks a significant 
change in your movie. To create the image showing 
your mushroom when it’s full-grown, you need to add 
a keyframe to the Timeline. This will tell Flash that you 
have some important new content that it needs to be 
aware of. 


To insert a new keyframe into the Timeline, simply click 
the Timeline at the position where you want to add 
your keyframe. After you’ve selected the frame posi- 
tion, you can choose the Insert » Keyframe menu 
option, or use the keyboard shortcut F6, and a new 
keyframe will appear. 


You might wonder how far along the Timeline you 
should put your second keyframe. The answer to this 
depends on how long you want your piece of action to 
last. The thing to remember here is the frame rate set- 
ting that you saw in the Properties panel: 12 fps by 
default. This frame rate setting means that for every 12 
frames your movie takes up on the Timeline, there will 
be one second of action when the movie plays back. 
The math is fairly simple: estimate how long you want 
the action to last in seconds, and multiply the number 
of seconds by the frame rate. You can always change 
the position of the keyframes later on if you need to 
tweak the timing of different pieces of action. 


Let’s make that mushroom grow. 


1. Click frame 14—parallel to the first keyframe—of 
your mushroom movie and press F6 to insert a 
keyframe. You'll see immediately that the Timeline 
has changed: 
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Frame 14 now has a black circle in it and a black border 
(note that the circle is white and the frame is black in 
the preceding image because the frame is selected), 
and all the frames between frames 1 and 14 have 
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turned gray. Additionally, there’s a small white rectan- 
gle in frame 13, and the playhead has jumped to frame 
14. Let's take a look at what this all means: 


E The black border around frame 14 indicates that 
its a keyframe. You're going to use this keyframe 
to hold some content that’s different from the 
frames that precede it. 


E The white rectangle in frame 13 tells you that it’s 
the last frame before a new keyframe, and that all 
the frames to the left of this rectangle contain the 
same content as the previous keyframe—in this 
case, frame 1. The frames are grayed out to show 
you that they contain the same content as frame 1. 
Every frame in the black-bordered box running 
from frame 1 through frame 13 contains the same 
image of the baby mushroom you created in frame 
1. You can prove this to yourself by clicking and 
dragging the playhead (the red rectangle above the 
Timeline) left and right between frames 1 and 14. 


E The black circle in the keyframe at frame 14 indi- 
cates that this frame contains some content. But 
why? You didn’t add any content to this frame yet, 
did you? Flash has carried over the content from 
the previous keyframe (frame 1). This is the default 
behavior when you add a new keyframe. This fea- 
ture can be very useful, as you'll see in a moment. 


There’s one other thing to note here: when you move 
the playhead backward and forward through your 
movie (click and drag the playhead directly to move it 
up and down the Timeline manually, and you'll see the 
stage change in real time), the current frame number is 
indicated in the area just underneath the Timeline. 
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Flash allows you to click and drag the playhead 
around the Timeline. When you do this, you're per- 
forming what animators call scrubbing. By constantly 
scrubbing through the frames that you're working on 
as you create your animations, you can get a good 
impression of how your work is turning out. 











So far, then, you have an opening keyframe (frame 1), 
followed by some intermediate frames (frames 2 
through 13), and a new keyframe (frame 14) that will 
soon contain the image of your full-grown mushroom. 


All the frames from 2 to 13 now “belong” to the 
keyframe in frame 1 and reflect what is in it. If you 
changed the image in frame 1, the slave frames (2 
through 13) would change to reflect the new picture. 
Frame 14 would remain as it is, however, because you 
told Flash that you want this frame to be self-contained 
so it can contain new content. 


2. Double-click anywhere on the Timeline between 
the two keyframes. You'll see that frames 1 
through 13 turn black: 














This shows you that these frames all hold the same 
content—they’re all dependent on the content in the 
keyframe at frame 1. You can’t alter the content in 
frames 2 through 13 by editing them directly, but you 
can change their contents indirectly by amending 
what’s in frame 1. You can only directly edit content 
that’s in a keyframe. 


3. Deselect the black-highlighted frames by clicking 
away from them. Next, click anywhere between the 
keyframes. This time, only the frame you clicked is 
selected. 
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4. Use the Insert > Timeline > Frame menu option 
two times or press the F5 key twice to insert two 
new frames into the Timeline at the position where 
you just clicked. These new frames will inherit the 
contents of the preceding keyframe (frame 1). 


Using the playhead to move through your movie, you 
can see that it’s now 16 frames long, and each of the 
frames contains the same picture of a mushroom. | 
promise that your mushroom will grow soon, but first 
there are a few more tricks | can show you with frames. 


5. Click between the keyframes again to select a sin- 
gle frame. This time, rather than inserting slave 
frames, you’re going to insert a blank keyframe. A 
blank keyframe is just what its name suggests: a 
keyframe that has no content in it. It is, however, 
independent of the content of the keyframe that 
precedes it. 


6. Use the Insert > Timeline > Blank Keyframe menu 
option or press F7 to convert one of the normal 
frames in your Timeline into a blank keyframe. 
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A blank keyframe is represented in a similar way as a 
keyframe except that it shows an unfilled circle in the 
Timeline. This is because it doesn’t yet have any con- 
tent. The remaining white frames are all dependent on 
the blank keyframe you just inserted. 


If you now scroll through your movie using the play- 
head, you'll see that all the dependent frames after the 
blank keyframe are also blank, reflecting the fact that 
the keyframe before them is empty. Blank keyframes 
are useful for stopping animations or dividing different 
pieces of content that exist on the same layer. (Stay 
tuned—there’s more on layers later.) 


You'll also see that the keyframe at frame 16 still has the 
baby mushroom image in it. That’s because it inherited 
the content of frame 1 when you created it. However, 
there’s no link between the inherited image and the 
current (possibly amended) content of frame 1—frame 
16’s keyframe is completely independent. 
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You don’t want half of the frames in your movie to be 
blank, so somehow you'll have to get rid of that blank 
keyframe and its dependent frames. There are two 
ways to do this: you can either delete the blank 
keyframe or convert it into a normal frame. Let’s do 
the latter. The advantage of this approach is that the 
movie’s length remains the same. 


7. Click the blank keyframe and use the Modify » 
Timeline > Clear Keyframe menu option or press 
SHIFT+F6. The white frames become shaded again, 
and if you run the movie through now, you'll see 
that they’ve all been refilled with your baby mush- 
room picture. 


You now have 16 frames in your movie, all filled with 
exactly the same mushroom image. You want the movie 
to last for 15 frames because it’s a nice, round number, 
so you'll have to remove one of those frames now. 


8. Click to select a single frame anywhere between 
the two keyframes and use the Edit » Timeline > 
Remove Frames menu option or press SHiFT+F5 to 
delete the highlighted frame. You should now be 
left with two keyframes on your Timeline (in 
frames 1 and 15) and a set of identical normal 
frames between the keyframes that contain the 
same image of your mushroom you created in 
frame 1. 


The normal frames that separate the keyframes may 
appear to be plain and boring at the moment, but 
don’t dismiss them: they’re the Flash equivalent of 
pawns on a chessboard or foot soldiers in an army. 
They’re not as glamorous as the other elements, but 
they’re just as important. You use them to define the 
time between your keyframes, and this has a big effect 
on how your animation plays back. The number of 
frames between keyframes defines how fast and how 
smoothly a tween will occur. 
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In Flash, you have three methods for adding, con- 
verting, and deleting frames, and each has its own 
advantages and disadvantages. The first and most 
formal method is to use the Timeline section of the 
Edit, Insert, and Modify menus. These menus con- 
tain all the manipulation actions associated with 
frames. 


The second and probably most commonly used 
method is to use the keyboard shortcuts that mimic 
the menu options. The major problem with this is 
that you have to learn the shortcuts first, but most 
people pick them up quite quickly. Many Flash 
designers get to know them by heart and use them 
all the time (the text on my F5 and F6 keys has 
almost worn away through use!). 


The third method involves right-clicking the rele- 
vant frame in the Timeline to highlight it, and then 
selecting the appropriate command from the 
context-sensitive menu that appears. 


Throughout the tutorial sections of this book, I'll 
use a mixture of these methods. There’s no single 
best method—whichever one you find easiest is the 
one you should use. 











As promised, let’s make your mushroom live and... 
well, breathe. 


Making the mushroom grow 


Frame 15 is going to be the final frame of your movie, 
which means that you need to populate it with the 
content that represents the final growth stage of your 
mushroom. Let’s add the full-grown mushroom image 
to the keyframe in frame 15. 


1. Click frame 15 in the Timeline. Notice that when 
you click the frame, the whole mushroom (the two 
ovals you drew earlier) is already selected. 
Remember, these ovals were inherited from the 
keyframe in frame 1, so they’re identical in shape 
and position to the mushroom in frame 1. This in 
turn means that you don’t have to worry about 
positioning the image of the mushroom in frame 
15—it’s in exactly the same place as it is in frame 1. 
This will make your animation easier to create. 








A related and very useful feature in Flash is the abil- 
ity to copy (or cut) and paste content into exactly 
the same location on the stage. This is particularly 
handy when you want to paste images or other 
components into other keyframes or other layers 
and still have them occupy the same coordinates on 
the stage as the original image. To achieve this, 
copy (or cut) the original component, and then use 
the Edit > Paste in Place menu option. This way, 
you're sure to place your object exactly where you 
want it. | guarantee that you'll find this feature 
immensely useful in your Flash career. 











2. Click the Selection tool in the top-left corner of 


the Tools panel, and then click the background of 
the stage to deselect the mushroom. 














3. Click the middle of the cap of your mushroom. 


This will select it, and a light blue rectangle (the 
bounding box) will appear around the shape to sig- 
nify the selection. 


4. Click and hold the mushroom cap and drag it to 
where you want the cap of your full-grown mush- 
room to be. (Alternatively, holding down the SHIFT 
key and using the arrow keys makes your selection 
move in units of 10 pixels.) 
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If you hold down the SHirT key while you drag, Flash 
will help you drag the mushroom cap upward in a 
straight line. Also, you need to single-click to select 
a shape. If you inadvertently double-click instead, 
you'll enter inside the shape (you're actually in an 
edit mode) rather than select it. You'll know this has 
occurred if the shape you drag leaves its outline 
behind! To recover from this, press CTRL+Z twice to 
undo the move, and then double-click any blank 
space on the stage to get out of the edit mode. 











5. Click the stalk (the lower oval) to select it, and then 
press Backspace (or DELETE). This will delete the baby 
version of the stalk from frame 15 (although the old 
smaller stalk is still intact in frames 1 through 14). 


Your next task is to create the full-grown version of the 
mushroom stalk. 


6. Click the Oval tool in the Tools panel again, and 
draw a long, thin oval from the bottom of the cap of 
your mushroom down to the bottom of the stage. 
The stalk you just created is in front of the cap. 














If you need to move your new stalk after you’ve 
drawn it, select the Selection tool, click the stalk, 
and drag it to the desired position. If things go 
wrong, you can always use the undo option by 
selecting Edit > Undo from the menu bar or press- 
ing CTRL+Z. 
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7. Press the Enter key to preview your movie. Hmm, 
not particularly convincing, is it? You’re getting the 
same picture for 14 frames and then a sudden 
jump to a full-grown fungus. What you really want 
is a smooth transition from baby mushroom to 
full-grown mushroom, and Flash can do that for 
you. You’re about to see how Flash can perform as 
an underpaid, unappreciated in-betweener. 


8. Double-click between the two keyframes on the 
Timeline to select the first keyframe and all the 
normal frames that depend on it. 
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Now you're going to change the behavior of these 
frames. You'll tell Flash that you want to create an ani- 
mation that smoothly transforms the small mushroom 
in frame 1 into the full-grown version that you just cre- 
ated in frame 15. Your ability to do this is entirely 
dependent on the existence of your two keyframes. 
The keyframes define the two different states of the 
mushroom, and you're asking Flash to create all the 
in-between frames that will represent the growth of 
the mushroom. Let's do that. 


























9. If you don't have your Properties panel open, open 
it with the Window » Properties » Properties 
menu option, and select the Properties tab. Then 
click the frames. The Properties panel now changes 
to reflect the fact that you have frames selected: 
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Now you’re going to use the Properties panel to give 
these frames a label and create your growth animation. 


10. Click inside the far left box (under the word Frame) 
in the Properties panel and give your frames a 
Name label that identifies them—in this case, 
Mushroom Growth. Then, using the Type drop- 
down, select Comment. This attaches the label to 
frame 1. Now if you look at your frames, you can 
see some text attached to the first keyframe to 
remind you of what is happening. 
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Using labels makes it easier to identify specific bits of 
action inside a large and complex movie. They're also 
important when you come to use code to control your 
animations, but you'll look at code (ActionScript) in 
greater detail in Chapters 10 and 11. 





11. Click the drop-down menu next to Tween and 
select Shape. 
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This will automatically create a shape tween. Flash will 
understand that you want the stalk in frame 1 to 
morph into the stalk in frame 15, and that you want the 
cap in frame 1 to morph into the cap in frame 15, and 
it will automatically generate the in-between images in 
frames 2 through 14 that will produce this effect. 


12. Click and drag the playhead between frames 1 and 
15, and notice that the tweened frames on the 
Timeline have now been colored green by Flash, 
indicating a shape tween. There’s also an arrow 
pointing from frame 1 to frame 15 that indicates 
the length of the tween. 
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(For clarity, I’ve removed the label from subsequent 
screenshots.) 


13. Slowly drag (or, to use the proper animation termi- 
nology, scrub) the playhead back to frame 1, and 
notice that Flash has automatically filled in all the 
animation frames between 1 and 15. Press ENTER to 
preview the movie, and you'll see the mushroom 
steadily grow to its full size. 


14. Save your happy-grow-lucky mushroom. 


You’ve spent some time looking at frames in Flash, 
and you've started to see how they can help you 
achieve the effects that you’re after in your movies. 
Frames and tweens are covered in much more depth in 
Chapters 6 and 7. 


Next up in this whirlwind tour, lIl introduce you to 
another vital element of Flash authoring files: layers. 


Layers 


Whereas the Timeline and its frames help you organize 
and manipulate content over time, layers help you add 
depth to the movie and allow you to separate out 
pieces of content and action that would otherwise get 
tangled up. If you had to place your entire movie con- 
tent on a single layer, it would be horrendously difficult 
to achieve anything complicated. By separating the 
action onto different layers, you can create much more 
convincing and complex movies, and make full use of 
the flexibility and power that Flash’s Timeline gives you. 
Multiple layers mean that your movies can have a host 
of different elements on the stage, all acting com- 
pletely independently of each other. 


A traditional animator would have a different set of 
acetate sheets for each part of his cartoon. For exam- 
ple, the background forest would be on one set of 
sheets, Little Red Riding Hood would be happily skip- 
ping on another set, and the Big Bad Wolf would be 
stalking her on yet another set. By keeping the parts 
separate, the animator has much greater control over 
the individual aspects of his cartoon. If something 
needed to be altered, the animator could change just 
one set—say, adding an evil twinkle to the Wolf’s eye— 
without having to redraw the forest or Little Red Riding 
Hood as well. Another benefit of having separate ani- 
mations on different sets of acetate is that the sets can 
be reused later in the cartoon, or indeed in a 
completely different cartoon, so while Jack and Jill are 
running up the hill in cartoon 2, cartoon 1’s Little Red 
Riding Hood can be happily skipping along below them 
without having to be redrawn. The content on the 
different layers is independent and portable. 


In Flash, layers are shown to the left of the Timeline. 
Each new Flash movie comes with a single layer by 
default. 
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This layer—Layer 1—is the default layer you’ve been 
working with in your mushroom movie so far. 


In Flash, layers are the equivalent of those separate 
sheets of acetate containing different visual compo- 
nents. Layers make movies easier to alter and allow for 
much greater richness of content. Let’s take a look at 
what layers allow you to do in your sample movie. 


Working with layers 


It’s good practice to keep each element of your movie 
on a separate layer for ease of editing and for neatness. 
Let’s see how this works in this exercise. The active 
layer in Flash is the highlighted layer with the pencil 
icon next to its name. This pencil icon indicates that 
this layer is currently selected. 


1. Click the Insert Layer button. Flash will create a 
new layer above Layer 1 and call it Layer 2. 


2. Notice that Flash has automatically made Layer 2 
15 frames long to match the length of Layer 1. If 
you look at these frames, though, they will still all 
be empty. 


Y Layer 2 


La 








Flash always calls a new layer Layer n, where n is the 
sequential number after the last layer you created. This 
means that even if you later delete a layer, Flash will 
still increment the next layer’s number as if the deleted 
layer still exists. For example, if you delete Layer 2 and 
then add another layer, the new layer would be called 
Layer 3 even though there’s no longer a Layer 2. 
Luckily, the good people at Macromedia understand 
just how confused you are at the moment, so instead 
of making you try to work out which layer is which, 
they’ve given you the ability to uniquely name each 
layer, which means that you can forget about the whole 
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numbers shebang and work with meaningful, descrip- 
tive layer names instead. Giving names to your movie’s 
layers is another good habit to get into, and it will save 
you a lot of heartache. 


3. Double-click Layer 1 in the Timeline. When you 
double-click it, the layer will become editable, 
allowing you to change the name of the layer. 
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4. Type Mushroom and press ENTER. 


5. You want Layer 2 to contain a picture of the moon 
in front of your night-sky background, so double- 
click where it says Layer 2, type moon, and press 
ENTER. You now have your two layers meaningfully 
named, and you can instantly infer what's on each 
of them. 


6. Click the Oval tool. Your moon will be a full one, so 
you'll use this tool to create the celestial body. 


7. Click the Black and White button under the two 
color boxes at the bottom of the Tools panel. This 
button resets the colors to a black stroke with a 
white fill, Flash's defaults. 


8. Still on the moon layer, use the playhead to go to 
the final frame of the movie, and then draw a circle 
(remember, you can hold down the SHirT key to 
help you draw a perfect circle) over the top of the 
right side of your full-grown mushroom cap: 
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If you look at the Timeline, you'll notice that Flash 
automatically created a keyframe at frame 1 of the 
moon layer, and it also populated all the frames on this 
layer with the image of the moon. This is a handy 
effect, because you want the moon to be visible in the 
sky throughout your movie. If you’d wanted the moon 
to appear in the movie from frame 15 onward (but not 
before), you'd have needed to create a keyframe at 
frame 15 in the moon layer. 


9. Press ENTER to play your movie. Flash zips through 
the Timeline and displays the content of both lay- 
ers for you. 


But something looks slightly wrong, doesn't it? The 
mushroom seems to be farther away than the moon, 
and bigger, too. If you're going to get the perspective 
right, you'll need to put the moon behind the mush- 
room. You need to get the layers’ stacking order right. 


The higher up a layer appears in the layer list on the 
left of the Timeline, the closer the contents of that 
layer appear to you on the screen. To get your mush- 
room in front of the moon, you just have to move its 
layer above the moon’s layer in the layer list. Let's do 
that now. 


10. Click the Mushroom layer in the layer list and drag 
it above the moon layer. You'll see a shaded bar 
appear while you’re dragging the layer. 

















This bar indicates where the layer will go when you 
release the mouse. 


11. Now when you play your movie, the mushroom 
will rise in front of the moon. Perspective has been 
returned, and the tale of the very big mushroom 
and the very small moon has been consigned once 
more to legend. 


Deleting a layer is as easy as adding a layer—it takes 
just a click of a button. To delete a layer, click the layer 
to highlight it, and then click the Delete Layer button, 
which is indicated by the trash can icon underneath the 
layer listing. Note that Flash won't let you delete all the 
layers in a movie; there must always be at least one 
layer. If you’re trying to delete everything from a movie 


and start again, it’s easier to close the current movie 
and start a new one. 





As you've seen, layers are a useful way to manage 
and control your content. Flash has the added abil- 
ity to use layer folders to bundle together similar 
layers for further ease of use. You'll learn more 
about these in Chapter 4. 





Layer modes 


Layer modes define how you view and use specific lay- 
ers in the authoring environment. There are three layer 
modes in Flash and, by default, they're all turned off. 
You control the three modes by clicking the icons in 
the columns after the layer name. The status of the 
modes for a particular layer is indicated by the two 
dots and the square next to that layer’s name. 


Show/Hide All Layers 
| Lock/Unlock All Layers 
= 


 D~<— Show All Layers as Outlines 
LD Mushroom | 
o 


W a 





The first column controls showing and hiding a layer, 
the second controls locking and unlocking a layer, and 
the third column is used for viewing the contents of 
that layer as outlines. Let’s take a look at how these dif- 
ferent modes interact in the authoring environment 
and see what benefits they offer. 


Working with layer modes 


With all three of the layer mode selector icons in the 
off position, the authoring environment will behave 
exactly as it has so far. If you were to draw a circle with 
the Oval tool right now, it would appear as normal on 
the currently selected (active) layer. Let’s see what hap- 
pens when you start switching the layer modes on. 
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1. In the Mushroom layer, click the dot underneath 
the eye icon. 


Three things happen: 


E Because you hid the layer, its contents disappear 
from the stage in the authoring environment. 


E A red “x” replaces the dot in the eye column, 
reminding you that this layer is currently hidden. 


m The pencil icon gets a red line struck through it, 
indicating that the contents of the hidden layer 
cannot be edited. If you try to draw on the stage 
now (with any tool, such as the Oval tool, that 
draws shapes or lines on the stage), you'll find 
that the cursor has changed to a pencil with a 
warning circle next to it. 








The warning circle tells you that the currently selected 
tool can’t be used at the moment. The logic here is that 
if you were able to draw on the hidden layer, you’d be 
able to unwittingly draw all over the content that 
you've created so carefully already. Flash is protecting 
you from yourself. 


If you were to click the stage with the Oval tool, you’d 
get an error prompt: 





Flash 8 





! \ The current layer “Mushroom” is either locked or hidden. Would you tke to unlock and show this layer? 











Hiding layers is very helpful when you need to concen- 
trate on the content on a particular layer and you don't 
want the content of other layers to obstruct your view. 
For example, in the final frame of your mushroom 
movie, the mushroom covers part of the moon. If you 
wanted to draw a face on your moon, it would be hard 
to see what you were doing because the mushroom 
would be in the way. By hiding the Mushroom layer, 
you could see the whole of the moon, select the moon 
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layer, and draw to your heart's content. You could then 
click the “x” in the eye column and the Mushroom 
layer would be visible again. 


2. Click the “x” in the eye column to return everything 
to normal. Then click the dot in the lock column. A 
small padlock replaces the dot, and the pencil again 
has a line through it. This time, though, although 
the layer is locked and you can't draw or select 
objects on it, the mushroom is visible. 


Locking layers allows you to work with objects above or 
below them without accidentally selecting anything in 
the locked layers. This is useful when you’re drawing or 
modifying on one layer and you want to see the con- 
tent of the other layers to keep things in context. 
Locking the surrounding layers means you can draw 
and edit confidently, secure in the knowledge that you 
won’t mess anything up on the other layers. 


The final mode allows you to display all objects on a 
layer as outlines only, rather than as filled shapes. 


3. Unlock the Mushroom layer by clicking the small 
padlock across from the layer name. Click the col- 
ored box to the right, and the mushroom is 
reduced to just an outline. The outline takes its 
color from the color of the box that you just 
clicked. Each layer will have its own dedicated out- 
line color (automatically allocated by Flash, 
although you can alter it by double-clicking the 
colored box and using the color picker you see 
appear in the Layer Properties window), so you can 
easily make out which objects belong to which 
layer. 


4. Click the outline button on the moon layer and (on 
your monitor, at least!) you'll see that the moon’s 
outline is a different color than the mushroom’s. 
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Outline mode helps you get a grip on exactly what’s in 
your movie across all layers. Things start to get compli- 
cated when you have lots of different things on lots of 
layers and you can’t quite see what is going on. Outline 
mode lets you step back from the jumble and get a 
clear view. Outline mode is also useful for previewing 
your movie, because it’s easier for Flash to render out- 
lines than filled shapes, meaning that the movie pre- 
view displays quicker. 


You can easily change the layer mode for all the layers 
by using the icon at the top of each of the columns. To 
turn outline mode off for both of your movie’s layers, 
just click the black box next to the eye and the lock. 
This will instantly return your mushroom and moon to 
their full-color glory. 


If you’re working with a lot of layers and want to lock 
every layer except the layer you’re currently working 
on, it’s easiest to click the Lock/Unlock All Layers but- 
ton to lock every layer, and then click in the padlock 
column of the layer you want to use to unlock it. The 
same principle applies to the show/hide feature 
invoked via the eye icon. 


Using layer folders (see Chapter 4), it’s possible to lock 
or hide the content of a folder with one click. Locking 
or hiding the folder layer also affects all the content 
within the layer in the same way. This makes it easy to 
show/hide or lock/unlock similarly grouped elements 
while editing other content on the stage. 


Layer modes affect only how you see the layers as 
you’re constructing them. They have no effect on the 
final movie that you create, so layers that are hidden in 
the authoring environment will be visible in the final 
movie. Similarly, layers that are in outline mode will be 
seen in full color when they’re rendered in the browser. 


Before continuing, if you haven’t done so already, test 
the movie. Notice that any layer modes you set don’t 
affect the final output. The layer modes are there to 
help you in creating your content only; they have no 
effect on the final movie. 


When creating a Flash movie, it’s always a good idea to 
view the movie in the browser every so often. In most 
cases, the final Flash content will be viewed by the end 
user in a browser. To view your mushroom in the 
browser, select File > Publish Preview > HTML. 





If you don’t see the HTML option appear, Select File 
> Publish Settings. Select the Formats tab and 
check HTML. 





Now let’s move on to the last Flash concept to be 
introduced in this chapter: scenes. 


Scenes 


You'll use scenes to organize your movie into sections 
that you can view as independent pieces of the whole 
movie. The ability to have a multiscene movie allows 
you to break up your content into logical chunks and 
helps you organize your movie efficiently. 


Flash movies can be large or small, simple or complex. 
Small, simple movies can usually be contained in a sin- 
gle scene with no problem, but when you're creating a 
large movie that has long animations, multiple scenes 
can be the way to go. 





Scenes in Flash are useful in the same way scenes in 
a theater production are useful: they split the story 
into easy-to-manage sections. Scenes are less useful 
when you add code into the mix. 





You can think of scenes as an extension of your 
Timeline: they give you the ability to break up the 
action and continue from one scene to another. The 
benefit of scenes to you as an author is that your large 
animation projects can become more manageable. For 
one thing, you can create and plan them one scene at a 
time. 


Each new Flash movie starts out with one default scene, 
named Scene 1. You can tell what scene you're cur- 
rently in by looking at the scene name directly above 
your layers. 





| Timeline 6 Scene 1 
2280: 
La a e 
12 moon . E. 
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You can view, add, or delete scenes as you like by using 
the Scene panel (Window » Other Panels » Scene or 
SHIFT+F2). 











Gu a ih Scene 


Duplicate Scene 








Add Scene 


Here, you can use the buttons to manipulate scenes, 
and you can drag scenes to change the order of play- 
back. You can also double-click any scene in the Scene 
panel and give it a meaningful name. Once again, this is 
useful for bringing clarity to your movie authoring files. 


By default, Flash always plays the scenes in the 
sequence in which the scenes are listed in the Scene 
panel, so make sure you keep the scenes in the right 
order. You can also use Flash ActionScript to jump from 
scene to scene and play the scenes in different 
sequences. 


Another way to switch between scenes in the authoring 
environment is to click the Scene button directly above 
the frames on the right, and click the scene you want 
to edit in the drop-down list. 





Ux | 


glg. 10% 


Scene 1 
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Scene 2 
v Scene 3 


> 











There’s yet another way of navigating between your 
movie’s scenes in the authoring environment: the 
Movie Explorer. 
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The Movie Explorer 


The Movie Explorer gives you the ability to browse your 
way through your whole movie at different levels of 
detail. You can open the Movie Explorer by choosing 
the Window » Movie Explorer menu option or by 
pressing AiT+F3. 


The Movie Explorer window looks something like this: 


mi] 


Show: |A 9 AD pP iS 


Find: 


B 6 Scene 1 
=} Mushroom 
le] Frame 1, (Mushroom Growth) 
le] Frame 15 
= moon 
[e] Frame 1 


mi 





























As you can see from this view, the Movie Explorer 
reveals the contents of your mushroom movie in 
depth, in terms of its component scenes, layers, and 
keyframes (provided that you've chosen the relevant 
options from the Show buttons along the top). You can 
click any node in this hierarchy and view that point in 
the movie. This is a powerful way of helping you navi- 
gate through your movies, especially as they grow in 
size and scope. You'll be seeing more of the Movie 
Explorer as you progress through the book. 


For now, though, let's just recap what you've learned 
before moving on to the next chapter. 
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Summary 


In this chapter, | introduced you to the Flash authoring 
environment and demonstrated some of the essential 
elements of Flash movie creation. You learned that 


You create movie content on the stage, which has a 
surrounding work area. 


You can use the Properties panel to change the 
global characteristics of your movie, such as its size 
and background color. 


You add content to the stage, and that content is 
displayed in the viewer’s browser when the movie 
plays back. 


Your movie is a series of keyframes representing 
points in time. These are played back in sequence 
as the playhead moves along the Timeline. 


You use keyframes to hold new or changed con- 
tent, and to indicate to Flash that something signif- 
icant is happening. Keyframes are separated by 
normal frames that influence how long the transi- 
tions or gaps between keyframes last. 


You can create layers to add depth and managea- 
bility to your movies. 


You can use scenes to separate your animations 
into distinct chunks. 


You can use the Movie Explorer to navigate 
through your entire movie and browse its content. 


In the next chapter, you'll look in more depth at the 
built-in Flash tools that enable you to create movie 
content. As you’ve already seen, these tools are found 
in the Flash Tools panel. 
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Chapter 2 


THE FLASH TOOLS PANEL 





What we*ll cover in this chapter: 


m Examining the Flash Tools panel, where Flash’s integral drawing and 
manipulation tools are located 


m Understanding the capabilities of the tools on the Tools panel 


m Using the tools on the Tools panel to create and amend movie 
content (i.e., images and text) 


m Precision drawing and fine-tuning with Bezier curves 
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In the previous chapter, you looked at the key struc- 
tures contained in every Flash movie: the stage, the 
Timeline, keyframes, frames, and layers. In this chapter, 
you’re going to start exploring Flash’s built-in facilities 
for creating and manipulating movie content. 


To do this, you'll examine each of Flash’s drawing and 
editing tools in context by creating a Flash illustration. 
These tools are the integral means through which you 
draw pictures, create text, and manipulate visual ele- 
ments on the stage in Flash. All these built-in content 
creation tools are accessed via the Flash Tools panel. 


The Tools panel 


The Tools panel is where you'll find all of Flash’s draw- 
ing and editing tools. Using these tools in conjunction 
with Flash’s Properties panel and other panels, you'll 
have at your disposal everything you need to design 
and manipulate the visual components and building 
blocks of your movie. 


By default, the Tools panel is situated on the left side 
of the screen when you open Flash for the first time, 
but you can move it around or hide it, just like any 
other panel. The Tools panel itself is subdivided into 
four sections: Tools, View, Colors, and Options. 


E The Tools section is where all the basic 
design and manipulation options are 
found. These tools can be used to draw 





pictures and create other graphics, create E 
text elements, select objects, edit or trans- | Li % 
form graphics already on the stage, and | © 
reposition graphics around the stage. E 2 
m The View section contains tools for two | ¿2 
main functions: zooming in and out onthe |@ è 
stage, and changing the stage's position on | 2 2 
the screen. These changes of view and | “= 
position apply only to the screen display in e 
the authoring environment where you're | ¿qm 
creating the movie; any changes you make | y a 


to the view here don’t have any effect on | eas 
the way the finished movie itself is ren- | opten: 
dered in the user's browser. You might, for || 
example, want to shift the stage around 
onscreen so that you can see other screen 
elements, such as open panels, more 
clearly. 
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E The Colors section is used to control the color of 
the stroke (line) or fill of an object. For instance, if 
you want to have a blue circle with a black outline, 
you choose those options in the Colors section. 
The top tool in the Colors section determines the 
stroke color, and the tool below it (the one with 
the paint bucket icon) controls the object's fill 
color. Reading from left to right, the three remain- 
ing tools in the Colors section are responsible for 
setting the stroke and fill colors to black and white, 
switching off the stroke or fill (depending on which 
of them is selected), and swapping back and forth 
between black stroke/white fill and white 
stroke/black fill. You can also assign your own col- 
ors to stroke and fill (more on that later). 


E The Options section is where you can change some 
of the properties of the selected tool. For example, 
you can change the size and shape of the Brush 
tool to make different kinds of brushstrokes. Note 
that not every tool in the Tools panel has options 
that modify its characteristics, so don't worry if this 
section appears blank for some tools. 





You can customize the position of icons in the tool- 
bar using Edit > Customize Tools Panel on the PC 
and Flash Professional > Customize Tools Panel on 
the Mac. 





If you're working in Windows, you'll see that the modi- 
fiers in the Options section of the Selection tool are 
duplicated in the main toolbar at the top of the screen: 





M +S > 











These options become visible on the main toolbar con- 
textually and usually appear when you select a tool or 
object on the stage that has options associated with it. 
You'll look at how to use these options as you progress 
through the book. 


Later in this chapter, you'll flex your muscles with the 
tools to create a vector drawing of a boat. By the end 
of this chapter, you'll have a working knowledge of all 
the basic tools as well as a sense of how to apply them 
to achieve the results you want. 
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Let’s start our examination of the Tools panel tools with 
the Selection tool, which is used for manipulating the 
visual elements of a movie. 


The Selection tool 


The Selection tool is perhaps the most impor- R| 
tant tool in Flash, and it’s the one you'll use 

most often when creating and amending visual 
content on the stage. Here’s what the Selection 

tool looks like in the Tools panel: 





Essentially, the Selection tool is used to select objects 
on the stage for editing, and to move and place those 
selected objects just where you want them. The 
Selection tool has a few little quirks that are important 
to understand. Let’s take a look at them now. 





The Selection tool allows you to select whole 
objects, but if you want to select subparts of individ- 
ual objects, such as the points that make up a 
stroke or fill outline, you would use the 
Subselection tool. The Subselection tool is the 
white pointer next to the Selection tool on the tool- 
bar. It looks sufficiently similar to the Selection tool 
for some of you to be wondering what it is—so now 
you know! You will look at the Subselection tool in 
more detail a little later in the chapter. 











Using the Selection tool 


Let’s examine the basics of using the Selection tool. For 
this exercise, you'll need something drawn on your stage. 


1. Open a new movie and click the Oval tool [O] 
in the Tools panel. In the Options section, 
make sure the Object Drawing option icon 
(the icon on the left that looks like a circle) 
is not selected. 





Object Drawing mode is an important new feature of 
Flash 8, but to understand its usefulness, you'll first 
need to look at the normal (non-Object) drawing 
mode. Also worth noting is that the Options section in 
the toolbar is contextual: the available icons in the 


Options section change depending on which tool you 
have selected. 


2. Select a black stroke and a fill color of your choice 
from the Properties panel. To choose a color for 
strokes and fills, simply click the relevant color 
picker box to bring up the color palette and make 
your choice. 





Y Properties | Parameters | Fites E 
=) ond /P à: Fen e) | Custom... | C0: D ® 
~ Tod argo 








Note that you can also use the color picker in the tool- 
bar to select your colors. If you change the colors using 
the Properties panel, you will see the toolbar change to 
reflect the new color. 





Occasionally, you may find that the Properties 
panel doesn’t change to reflect the tool you have 
just selected. If this occurs, click on the stage with 
your tool. 





3. Click the stage and hold down the mouse button, 
dragging the mouse so that you draw a nice big circle 
on the stage. (Remember that holding down the SwiFr 
key while you drag will result in a perfect circle.) 
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4. 


5. 


6. 
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Select the Selection tool by clicking its icon 
in the Tools panel. 





R| 


When you select the Selection tool, its three asso- 
ciated modifiers appear in the Options section of 
the Tools panel. 


Options 


A Snap to Objects 
S +4 Straighten 
Smooth 


You can apply these modifiers to the objects that 
you select with the Selection tool—you'll learn 
how to use each of these later. 


Point to the center of the big circle you’ve drawn. 


Note that when you move the Selection tool over 
the center of the circle, a cross with arrows on 
each of its arms appears next to the mouse pointer. 
This indicates that you’re hovering over an object 
that can be selected and moved simply by clicking 
and dragging. 


Click the colored part of the circle (it will be high- 
lighted as soon as you click it) and drag it off to the 
side. Then release the mouse button. 


Mo 


< 


This action separates the fill part of the shape from 
its enclosing line (stroke), so that the circle 
becomes two separate objects. 








Flash does not tie the fill and stroke together, giving 
you a single object. This may seem strange to some 
readers who have experience with other vector- 
based drawing programs. Not to worry, though: 
Flash does treat the stroke and fill as a single object 
when you have Object Drawing mode selected, 
something that I'll cover soon. 








Note that by default, the enclosed shapes you 
draw using the tools in the Tools panel consist of 
an outline and a fill. You can choose to have no 
outline or no fill by selecting the Stroke Color or 
Fill Color box in the Properties panel and then 
clicking the No Color selector. 


7. Select the Oval tool from the Tools panel and click 


the Fill Color box. Above the palette of colors is a 
white box containing a red diagonal line. This is the 
No Color selector. 


— T Properves Parameters | Piters w 


O ou 
5 Too 





Clicking the No Color selector will put a red slash 
through the Fill Color box in the Properties panel, 
indicating that the color for that drawing element 
(stroke or fill) is switched off. 





— V propertes Parameters | Piters 
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You can see from the following image that it’s 
taken a bite out of the original stroke that used to 
surround the circle. (Dang!) 
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What's the solution to this? You can always undo the 
change you just made by pressing CTRL+Z, and then try 
again. A less haphazard way to avoid separating an 
object into its component pieces is to make sure that 
you select both the colored fill and the surrounding 
stroke before moving the object. The way to achieve 
this is to double-click the object you want to move, 
which will select both its stroke and its fill. By double- 
clicking a shape like this, you ensure that you can drag it 
around as a single entity—except you have to remem- 
ber to double-click every time you select the object! 


Another solution is to group the components together 
so they're treated as a single shape. To do this, you can 
choose one of two methods: you can double-click the 
shape with the Selection tool (thus selecting both the fill 
and the stroke) and choose the Modify » Group menu 
option or press CTRL+G (CMD+G on the Mac); or you can 
select the Selection tool and use it to draw a rectangle 
around the shapes that you want to group together. 





Again, this will select both the stroke and the fill, and 
you can use the same Modify » Group option to group 
them. Whichever method you use, the result will be the 
same: your object’s components (in this case, the 
circle’s surrounding stroke and color fill) will be 
grouped together. 


Grouped objects, when selected, are highlighted by a 
colored bounding box that indicates they’re a group. 
The color of this line is determined by the global 
Highlight Color setting you choose via the General cate- 
gory of the Flash preferences (Edit » Preferences on 
Windows; Flash Professional » Preferences on the Mac). 


To separate grouped items back into their component 
parts, select the group and then choose the Modify » 
Ungroup menu option. You can also select Modify > 
Break Apart to achieve the same effect. 


Some other common mishaps can befall you when you 
use the Selection tool to select and move objects. For 
example, take a look at this: 


Yes, it’s that familiar circle, drawn once again using the 
Oval tool, but this time with a green fill (honest) and a 
black stroke. 


Now, suppose you want to use the Selection tool to 
select the circle so you can move it. You remember 
that you need to select both the fill and the stroke, so 
you decide to use the Selection tool to draw a selection 
box. You click and drag the mouse to draw the box, as 
follows: 


, 6 N 
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Sadly, it’s easy to misjudge the starting position for the 
drag, and you can accidentally miss the top of the cir- 
cle. If you decide to persevere, at the end of the drag, 
when you release the mouse button and click the cen- 
ter of the circle and try to drag it away to the right, 
you'll see something like the following: 


P O N 


Hmm. Not quite right. Flash thinks that you want to 
carve up your circle rather than move it as a single 
entity. Again, this problem can be avoided by grouping 
the stroke and fill segments. Take care—those selection 
boxes can be sharp! 


Select Edit > Undo to undo your unfortunate circle- 
disfiguring accident. Draw another circle so that it 
overlaps the first as shown in the following image (on 
the left). Unselect everything by clicking with the 
Selection tool on a blank part of the stage. Finally, 
move either of the circles (remember to double-click 
to select both the fill and stroke). You'll see that the 
overlapping circle has cut a chunk out of the one 
below it (in the right image)! 





The fact that one circle takes a bite out of the other 
is due to both circles trying to occupy the same 
space. Although this isn’t a good thing in this 
example, it can come in handy at other times. Being 
able to carve one shape from another is a useful 
and quick way to create many irregular shapes, 
such as donuts and crescents. 
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Wouldn’t it be nice if you could just tell Flash to treat 
all the shapes you draw as a single object, so that the 
stroke and fill are stuck together and can’t be sepa- 
rated? Well, in Flash 8 you can. 


8. You need to clear all the content on the stage 
before you try this next example. You could use the 
Selection tool to select everything on the stage and 
then press the Deere key to delete it all, but there 
is a much easier way. Press CTRL+A (CMD+A on the 
Mac) to select all the content on the stage, and 
then press DeLere to delete it all. 


9. Select the Oval tool. In the Options section of the 
Tools panel, make sure that Object Drawing mode 
is selected this time (the leftmost icon with the cir- 
cle in it). Draw out a circle as you did in step 3. You 
will see a circle appear as before, except this time 
the circle looks much like a group because it has a 
bounding box around it. 
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10. Select the Selection tool and use it to move the cir- 
cle you have just drawn by clicking and dragging 
the circle to a new location. Notice that you didn't 
have to double-click the circle (so that both the fill 
and stroke are selected) as you had to before. 


11. Next, select the Oval tool and draw a new circle in 
a blank space on the stage. Using the Selection tool 
as you did in step 10 (remembering that you don't 
have to double-click), move the new circle so that 
it touches the old one. Drag the new circle back to 
its original position. 


Notice that the new circle didn't take a bite out of 
the old circle! 





If you ever need to draw ovals of an exact size, you 
can do so by selecting the Oval tool and then 
ALT-clicking on the stage. This also works for the 
rectangle tool. 
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When you're in Object Drawing mode, anything you 
draw becomes a Drawing Object rather than a series 
of unconnected fills and strokes. A Drawing Object acts 
rather like a group, and the fill and stroke are grouped 
together so you can stop thinking of your circle as two 
separate elements. The previous way of drawing, where 
objects take bites out of each other, is called merge 
drawing. 


OK, so now you're thinking, “Well, that's cool, but it’s 
no different from a group!” When you're in Object 
Drawing mode, your shapes are better than groups in 
one significant respect: they remain editable. 


12. Select either of the two Drawing Objects you cur- 
rently have on the stage (i.e., the two circles) and 
look at the Properties tab of the Properties panel 
(Window > Properties » Properties). You'll see 
that information about both the fill and stoke are 
available to you. Let's look at how you can use this 
information to change the circle. 


13. Select the fill color in the Properties panel and 
choose another color. You'll see that the circle fill 


color changes. 


14. You can also change the stroke color. Next to the 
stroke color, you'll see a number. Either by select- 
ing and changing the number directly in the box, 
or by using the drop-down menu to select a value, 
change this value to 5. You'll see the circle stroke 


change to reflect the new number. 
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15. Finally, unselect the Drawing Object by 
selecting the Selection tool and clicking 
a blank space on the stage. Still using 
the Selection tool, move the cursor so 
that it’s over the stroke. You'll see the 
cursor change so that it has a little 
curve section below it. 








Now click and drag away from the shape. You'll see 
that you can change the shape of the stroke in this 
way, and when you release the mouse button, the 
fill and stroke will update to reflect the new shape. 
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16. Undo (Crri+Z or Edit > Undo) a few times until 
you're back to two circles. 


Two other things you might want to do with drawing 
groups are as follows: 


E Change the depth of drawing groups (so that, for 
example, the circle in front becomes the circle at 
the back). 


m Make a set of shapes a drawing group or prevent a 
set of shapes from being a drawing group. 


17. Using the Selection tool to drag one of the two cir- 
cles, place the Drawing Objects so that they over- 
lap. Select the object in front and then right-click 
(Crri-click on the Mac) and select Arrange > Send 
Backward from the context menu that appears. 
The Arrange submenu can also be found in the 
Modify > Arrange menu option. 
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The object in front will move to the back. 
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18. Right-click the object again, and this time select 
Arrange > Bring Forward (or use the Modify > 
Arrange submenu). The circle will move to the 
front again. 


W y 


The Bring to Front and Send to Back options are much 
the same as the two options you just tried, except that 
they move the circle to the topmost and lowest depth, 
respectively. 


19. To change a Drawing Object to raw shapes, 
ungroup it as you would a grouped object (i.e., use 
the Modify » Ungroup menu option or press 
CTRL+B). Do this now with one of the two circles by 
selecting it with the Selection tool and then press- 
ing CTRL+B. 





When you ungroup multiple Drawing Objects, 
make sure the Drawing Objects aren’t overlapping; 
otherwise, they'll start taking bites out of each 
other once they're ungrouped. 





20. To make the shape you just ungrouped a Drawing 
Object again, simply select it (remember that you 
have to double-click this time because the shape is 
now raw fills and strokes, and you want to select 
them both), and then select Modify » Combine 
Objects » Union. 


You've looked at how to select and move objects, both 
here and in the last chapter when you constructed your 
first mushroom-oriented Flash movie. The Selection 
tool has one other important use, though: it can help 
you change the shape of objects by dragging their out- 
lines. Let's take a look at this functionality next. 
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Extending your mushroom’s cap 


Let’s modify the mushroom-based movie you started 
working on in the previous chapter. 


1. Open your mushroom. fla file from the end of the 
last chapter. 


2. Click the keyframe in frame 15 of the Mushroom 
layer. 


3. Choose the Selection tool from the Tools panel. 


4. Click the stage, away from the drawn shapes, to 
ensure that nothing is selected. 


5. Position the point of the arrow on the edge of the 
mushroom cap—that is, touching the line around 
the filled shape. You'll notice that when the arrow 
point touches the line, the mouse pointer changes 
to an arrow with a curved line underneath it. 





This change of mouse pointer indicates that you 
are now in a position to click and drag a point on a 
line, thus changing the shape of that line. A mouse 
pointer with a right angle underneath the pointer, 


like this: 
R| 


means that you are in a position to drag a corner. 














6. Click the line and drag it upward to create a 
domed, more natural-looking cap for your mush- 
room. Notice that when you release the mouse 
button, the fill expands to flood the modified 
shape with color. 








7. Play the movie. You'll see that Flash has automati- 
cally modified all the frames between the keyframes 
so that the animation shows the smooth growth of 
your newly amended mushroom cap. Flash is great 
at making life easy for you in this respect. If you 
change the start or end points of your animation— 
the keyframes—Flash will recalculate all the 
in-between images without even asking you. 


Next, let’s take a look at a tool that lets you see objects 
in fine detail: the Zoom tool. 


The Zoom tool 


The following images show the Zoom tool in the Tools 
panel (left image), along with its related modifiers in 
the Options section (right image). 





Options 


Q} [4/9 




















The Zoom tool is very easy to use. Clicking the screen 
with the Enlarge option selected will zoom in on the 
screen, and clicking with the Reduce option selected 
will zoom out. Simple. 
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You can also go immediately to the Zoom tool with the 
keyboard. Holding down Crritspacebar gives you the 
Zoom tool with the Enlarge option, and holding down 
CTRL+ALT+Spacebar gives you the Zoom tool with the 
Reduce option. These keyboard shortcuts are useful 
because they don’t deselect your current tool. For 
example, if you want to select something small with the 
Selection tool, holding down Crri+spacebar and click- 
ing the stage allows you to zoom in on your object. 
When you release the keys, you're back to the 
Selection tool. 


After you've selected your zoom in or out mode, you 
can temporarily switch from one state to the other by 
holding down the Air key in Windows or the OrTION key 
on the Mac. When you click the screen with this key 
pressed, the zoom will operate in the opposite direction 
from what's selected in the Options section. This saves 
you from having to keep changing the mode in the 
Options box whenever you want to zoom in and out. 


With the Zoom tool selected, you can also drag a box 
around an area, and Flash will enlarge that area to fill 
the screen. 


A feature related to the Zoom tool is the Pixel Zoom. 
When you zoom in beyond 400%, a pixel grid appears 
that allows you to draw shapes and objects more pre- 
cisely. For this feature to work, you need to select the 
View > Snapping > Snap to Pixels menu option. You 
can see the pixel grid here when you zoom in to 1600% 
at the bottom of your mushroom movie: 


Bottom of Mushroom Stalk 





Pixel Grid 
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Zooming in and out 


1. Still in your mushroom. fla file, hide the Mushroom 
layer by clicking the dot in the eye column next to 
its name. 








2. Use the Zoom tool to enlarge the moon until it fills 
the screen. Look at the edge of the moon and 
notice that the quality of the image doesn’t 
degrade as you zoom in, no matter how much you 
increase the magnification. This is one of the won- 
ders of working with vector graphics—you never 
lose any detail. 


Also, note that any changes in magnification you 
make inside of the FLA file don’t affect the finished 
movie. The zoom features are just there to help 
you when you're creating your movie. 


The next tool you’re going to look at is also a relatively 
simple one: the Hand tool. 


The Hand tool 


The Hand tool is used for moving around the segment 
of the stage that’s displayed on your screen. It’s most 
useful when you’re zoomed in and not able to see the 
entire movie all at once. Remember that any changes in 
view you make in the authoring environment won't 
have any effect on the display of your finished movie. 


y 


Using the Hand tool, move the stage around in the win- 
dow, making sure that you finish up with the moon in 
the middle again. You can achieve the same effect 
using the scrollbars below and to the right of the stage, 
but the Hand tool feels somehow more controlled and 
intuitive. 
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Holding down the spacebar selects the Hand tool. Like 
the Zoom keyboard shortcuts, releasing the spacebar 
brings you back to whatever tool you were using 
before you pressed the spacebar. 


The Tools panel’s drawing and 
modification tools 


In this section, you’re going to use Flash’s drawing and 
modification tools to create a picturesque scene of a 
colorful fishing boat out on the ocean. The beauty of 
this exercise is that it familiarizes you with all the tools 
in the Tools panel, and what’s more, it doesn’t require 
you to be van Gogh. 














You'll start by creating the boat's hull using the Rectangle 
tool. Before you begin, close the mushroom. fla file 
because you no longer need it. 


Ahoy, Matey! 


The Rectangle tool 


The Rectangle tool, as its name suggests, is used for 
drawing squares and rectangles. 


Ba 
(0| A——sSnap to Objects 
a FE owes Drawing 


Round Rectangle Radius 


























To draw a rectangle, select the Rectangle tool and sim- 
ply click and drag a shape to the required size. Pressing 
the SHirT key while drawing will snap the rectangle to a 
perfect square. 


As you can see in the preceding image, the Rectangle 
tool has a couple of modifiers in the Options section of 
the Tools panel. The second modifier, the grandly 
named Round Rectangle Radius, controls the extent to 
which the corners of the rectangle you’re drawing are 
rounded. 








Rectangle Settings 
Corner radius: 20] points 














Let’s put the Rectangle tool to use by creating the hull 
of your boat. 


Making your boat 


You’re going to make the skeleton of your boat with 
three rectangles. 


1. Open a blank Flash document. 


2. Open the Document Properties window. The quick- 
est way to do this is to press CTRL+J or double-click 
the Frame rate number (currently 12 fps) below the 
Timeline and change the background color to a 
light blue (#66CCFF). 
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Title: 


Description: 


Dimensions: | 550 px (width) x 400 px (height) 
Match: O Printer O Contents ©) Default 
Background color: M| 
A ecr 


Frame rate: | 


Ruler units: 





3. Rename the existing layer boat. 


4. Click the Rectangle tool, and select a red fill and no 
stroke outline color using the color pickers on 
either the toolbar or the Properties panel (I’ve 
used the toolbar here). 





Colors 


7P 

















Make sure you’re in Object Drawing mode by click- 
ing the circle icon in the Options section. 
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5. Draw a large red rectangle for the hull of the boat. 
Unselect the rectangle by clicking a blank area of 
the stage with the Selection tool. 

















Next, you'll draw the boat’s control room on the same 
layer. Because you're going to draw this on the same 
layer, you need to switch on the Snap to Objects fea- 
ture for the Rectangle tool. This will enable you to draw 
the control room without overlapping the hull. 


6. With the Rectangle tool still selected, click the 
magnet icon in the tool’s list of Options (if it isn’t 
already selected). This switches on Snap to Objects. 


7. Draw a green (#33CC66) rectangle with no stroke 
outline color above the hull, stretching the square 
until the mouse pointer snaps to the top of the 
hull. The snapping here makes the possibility of 
overlapping smaller because the mouse pointer is 
attracted to—and sticks to—the existing line. 
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8. After you've finished, draw a smaller rectangle in 
a dark green so that your boat looks something 
like this: 

















At the moment, your boat is a little blocky and LEGO- 
tastic, but you'll enhance it using other tools later. For 
now, that’s all you require of the Rectangle tool. The 
next thing to add to the boat is the porthole for the 
cap’n to watch the storms a-coming. You'll do this with 
the Oval tool. 


The Oval tool 


You've already used the Oval tool a couple of times. 





O 











The Oval tool allows you to draw oval shapes naturally 
and circles when holding down the Snirr key. Let's use it 
to add a porthole to your boat. 


Making a porthole with the Oval tool 


1. Create a new layer above the boat layer and name 
it porthole. 


2. Use the Zoom tool to zoom in on the control 
room. This will allow a little more precision when 
drawing the porthole. 








A ie cba al 
Q2NO> 0H 


e 
Fo) 








Let’s start by creating the shiny porthole frame. 


3. Select the Oval tool in Object Drawing mode, click 
the Fill Color selector in the Tools panel, and 
choose the leftmost gradient fill (it’s at the bottom- 
left corner of the color picker). 











Chapter 5 covers gradients and colors in detail. 





4. Select a gray stroke color. 


5. Make sure you have selected the porthole layer in 
the Timeline (you may want to lock the boat layer 
so you’re unable to inadvertently draw in it). Place 
your mouse pointer directly in the center of the 
control room, and click and drag to start drawing 
an oval. 
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You'll notice that the Oval tool draws shapes from 
the top corner down. 





This isn’t much good if you want your porthole 
centered in the rectangle, but luckily there is a way 
to get the Oval tool to work in your favor: by using 
the mouse pointer as the center of the circle. Press 
CTRL+Z (Cup+Z on the Mac) to undo the circle you 
just drew. 


. This time, while drawing the oval, hold down the 


ALT key. The oval will now be drawn using the ini- 
tially clicked point as its center. Remember to hold 
down the SHIFT key for a perfect circle. 


. When you're happy with your circle, release the 


mouse button. 





Now you need to draw another oval for the window. 


8. Unselect the circle you just drew by choosing the 


Selection tool and clicking an empty part of the 
stage. Select the Oval tool again, choose a light 
blue color fill, and keep the same gray stroke color. 


9. This time, click the center of the window frame, 


and hold down ALT and SHifT while you draw your 
window. 
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You now have a porthole, and the boat’s captain can 
look out for any giant calamari on the horizon. Before 
you look at the next tool, let’s add some sunshine. 


10. On a new layer called sun, draw a circle in the top- 
left corner and give it a yellow fill and no stroke. 

















That's it for the Oval tool for now. Let's move on to the 
next tool. 


The Line tool 


The Line tool is used for drawing lines; it really is as 
easy as it sounds. Lines have a number of attributes, 
though, so you can have quite a few options when 
drawing lines in Flash. Since these settings are common 
to all path-drawing tools (the Line, Pen, and Pencil 
tools) and the shape-drawing tools (the Rectangle and 
Oval tools), let’s break off a little and look at all the 
available settings. 


Here’s the Line tool icon in the Tools panel: 





Z 











To use the Line tool, select it, click (and hold) the start- 
ing point of your line, and then drag the mouse and 
release at the end point. To help you work with the Line 
tool more effectively, the Properties panel will let you 
closely control the characteristics of the lines you draw. 


Custom Stroke Style 
Stroke Color 


Stroke Thickness 
Stroke Style 


Y orori Parameters | Fies | Opat 


suo: [tem | OO 


1ee8 


/ ee 
Tes T cta twang Sae vers w| Mien o = O 


Stroke Hinting Scale 
(Pixel Snap) 


As with the other tools you’ve used (e.g., the Oval and 
Rectangle tools), you can set the stroke color (with the 
color box) and stroke thickness (by entering a number 
in the Stroke Thickness box). 


If you want sharp lines, you should select the Stroke 
hinting option. This forces Flash to snap the points in 
your lines to the nearest whole pixel, resulting in 
sharper graphics. 


As a general rule, you should always have Stroke 
hinting checked for low line thicknesses when creat- 
ing website interfaces; otherwise, the lines may 
appear blurry and dull. If you want all your content 
to snap to the nearest pixel (recommended), you 
should get used to working with both View > 
Snapping » Snap to Pixels and the Stroke hinting 
check box checked. Using these options will usually 
result in your site’s vector-based graphics having a 
much sharper look (they will have more effect on 
horizontal/vertical edges and a lesser or no effect 
on diagonal lines). 


There are times when blurry and dull lines are a 
good thing, for example: 


m You're using the Line tool to create artwork 
rather than to draw website interfaces. 


E You're laying vectors over bitmaps and don't 
want the user to be able to differentiate between 
the two. Blending the lines into the bitmap back- 
ground by forcing Flash to anti-alias heavily is 
one way of doing this, and unchecking the 
Stroke hinting check box is one way to make 
Flash anti-alias. 
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You'll look at stroke styles and custom stroke styles in the 
next exercise, when you create a flag pole for your ship. 


The Scale drop-down controls how your strokes will 
change thickness as the graphics they’re part of are 
also scaled. For example, setting Stroke to None means 
that a 2-pixel-thick stroke will always be 2 pixels thick, 
irrespective of how the graphic it is in is scaled, 
whereas setting Scale to Normal makes the stroke 
thickness scale in proportion to the main graphic. 
Scaling is only really useful when you use symbols, so | 
won't discuss it further here. 


As well as controlling the look of the appearance of the 


line lengths that form your strokes, you can control the 
way your strokes look and behave at the ends. 


Stroke Cap Style 





T mocetes Parameters | Pess | OU | = 


sm A Ñ € [Gees |S 
/ we g =. 
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Stroke Join Miter ee 


Stroke Join Style 


The Cap drop-down allows you to define what the ends 
(caps) of the stroke will look like. You can have either 
no cap (the stroke ends right at the second point in the 
line, with a squared-off end), rounded cap (the cap is 
rounded off with a half circle), or square cap (the 
stroke ends with a square; this looks much like the 
None option for no cap, except that the squared-off 
end is half the line thickness beyond the end of the 
stroke). 


None (No cap) 


Rounded Cap 


Square Cap 


Flash also allows you to change the way that joins 
between lines are made. This is done via the Join drop- 
down. The Join drop-down allows you to select one of 
three options: Miter, Round, or Bevel. 


The Round and Bevel options are fairly straightfor- 


ward—they force Flash to add rounded or beveled end 
caps to the ends of your strokes. The Miter options 
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allow you to set how far the corner point extends, and 
you enter the Miter limit in the Miter requester (valid 
values are between 0 and 60). The following image 
shows Miter values of 1 to 4, and you can see from this 
that the Miter value is how far the corner point is 
allowed to extend, and it’s measured in pixels. If you 
want a Miter value of 0, select the Bevel option instead. 


VV VVW 


Round Bevel 1 2 





Speakers of the Queen’s English might not recog- 
nize the word “miter,” as it isn°t a commonly known 
term (unless, of course, you’ve taken a woodwork- 
ing class or you’re a fashion designer). The corre- 
sponding British English word is “mitre.” 


The Join and Miter options work only for strokes 
when you aren’t in Object Drawing mode. In Object 
Drawing mode, you’re drawing separate rather 
than joined lines, so Join and Miter have no 
relevance. The Join setting will affect a rectangle’s 
corner points irrespective of the drawing mode 
you're currently in. 











The Miter value is really only appropriate for either 
thick lines or for very acute angles. 


Also, although the Cap and Join drop-downs appear on 
most drawing tools that allow you to create strokes 
(the Line, Pen, Oval, and Rectangle tools), they aren’t 
really appropriate for the Oval tool. This is because 
they relate to cap and corner points, and of course a 
circle has neither by default. They do become impor- 
tant even for an oval if you cut parts of the oval away 
using other tools, so the addition of cap and corner 
points to ovals is still necessary. 


That’s all the theory out of the way. Stay sharp at the 
back, because here comes the test! 
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Making a flag pole with the Line tool 


1. Make sure that the Properties panel is open 
(Window > Properties » Properties). 


2. Choose the Line tool from the Tools panel. Make 
sure you are in Object Drawing mode. The Properties 
panel is updated to display the current properties for 
the Line tool, showing line color, thickness, and style, 
as well as a button that allows you to further cus- 
tomize your line, as you've just seen. 


As you know, these modifiers work in conjunction with 
the other drawing tools, which means that you can 
always alter the characteristics of the outlines of your 
ovals and rectangles after you've drawn them. 


3. Click the Stroke Color box to bring up the 
Properties panel's standard color palette, and 
select a dark woody brown for the flag pole. Select 
a rounded cap. 


4. Click the down-pointing arrow to the right of the 
Stroke Height box. 


5.A slider pops up that you 
use to control the height of 
your line. (You can also type 





i E Ñ Filters | Output 
a precise height into the box / P > 
. z Y Solid == 
if you prefer; the maximum 
size is 200.) [Y] Stroxe nínting 





6. Set the stroke thickness to 8 by moving the slider up. 
To fix your size choice, release the mouse button. 


7. To preview the line, click the Custom button. In the 
Stroke Style window that appears, a simple preview 
is displayed on the left. 





Stroke Style E 


Type: [Solá Y 
<A- Cancel 


Zoom 4x 














Thickness: | 8.00 w | pts 


CSharp comers 














Don't worry about the rest of this window for now; 
you'll take another look at it shortly. Click OK to 
close the Stroke Style window. 


8. In the Line tool’s options (on the toolbar), click the 
Snap to Objects option (indicated by the magnet 
icon). 


The Snap to Objects feature ensures that when your 
line gets close to a vertical or horizontal orientation, 
the line will automatically snap to a perfectly straight 
position. As you draw your line, you'll see a small circle 
at the end of the line, and when the line snaps into 
place, this circle grows bolder to signal that you've 
reached the desired angle. When you're in Snap to 
Objects mode, you can also hold down the SHirT key 
while you're dragging to snap your line in 45-degree 
angle increments. 


9. Insert a new layer called flag pole. Make sure this 
layer is below the boat layer. 


10. Draw a flag pole at the front of the boat by clicking 
and dragging a line. Make the pole a little taller 
than the smokestack. When you’re happy with its 
length, snap the line to vertical, and release the 
mouse button to fix the line. 








Now that you have a pole, it needs a flag. 
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11. Unselect Object Drawing mode. On the same layer 
(flag pole), draw an unfilled red triangle outline an 
inch or two away from the pole using the Line tool 
with a thickness of 1 (the other options don’t mat- 
ter). You'll finish the flag shortly. 

















Even though the Line tool in Flash isn’t rubber- 
banded—that is, it doesn’t continue the next line from 
where you drew the last one—because you have the 
Snap to Objects option selected, Flash will automati- 
cally snap to any previously drawn line, making contin- 
uous drawing easy. Remember, though, you have to 
turn Object Drawing mode off if you want your lines to 
use the Join settings. 


12. When you're done, save the movie as boat. fla. 


Earlier on, you got a quick look at the Stroke Style win- 
dow when you used it to preview the height and color 
of your line. Let’s take a closer look at it now. 


Creating custom stroke styles 


If you don’t want all your lines to be perfectly straight, 
you can create a custom stroke style. Flash allows you 
to easily change contents of the stage, including more 
than just changing the color and size of your stroke. 
Let’s see how it works in practice. 


1. Open a new, blank Flash document. 


2. Using the options in the Tools panel, draw a simple 
line of any color with a stroke thickness of 10 and 
a rounded cap using the Line tool (with Object 
Drawing mode off, so you’re in Merge Drawing 
mode). Draw two connected lines as shown here: 
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3. Choose the Selection tool and click the first stroke. 
Notice that only the first stroke is selected. To 
select both strokes, double-click either stroke (if 
this doesn’t work, you most likely have two uncon- 
nected lines and need to draw your lines again). 
When either one or both strokes are selected, the 
Properties panel changes to show the properties of 
the stroke. Notice that you can change the stroke 
color or styles (stroke style, color, join, and cap) of 
your line by changing the appropriate values in the 
Properties panel. As an example, make sure both 
lines are still selected, and then change the cap 
from rounded to square. Notice that the line caps 
are now square. 


4. Click the Custom button in the Properties panel. 
The Stroke Style window opens with some stroke 
options visible. 


Stroke Style g 
Type: Solid v 
—A ym 
Cl Zoom 4x 
Thidness: | 10.00 w | pts 
g Sharp corners 




















The preview on the left shows possible variations 
of the line, from perfectly straight to a variety of 
curves and edges. This shows you how your line 
will look in almost any situation. 


Next, you’re going to make the line look rickety and 
old from many years of wear by creating a customized 
stroke style that is textured and rough. 


5. Click the Type drop-down menu and select 
Ragged. When you do this, a number of other 
drop-down menus appear that you can use to fur- 
ther customize the line. The preview pane displays 
these options as you select them. 
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Stroke Style 
> (MENA |] 
cel 
Wave height: wavy {v 
Zoom 4x Wave length: Short {v 











Thidness: | 10.00 w | pts 





[sharp corners 

















| won't go through all the possibilities here, but there are 
a variety of menu options for each Type style. Have some 
fun and experiment with the other options later on. Let's 
change the line a little so you get a ragged effect. 


6. Select Solid from the Pattern drop-down menu, Very 
Wavy from the Wave height drop-down menu, and 
Short from Wave length drop-down menu. Uncheck 
the Sharp corners check box (below the preview 
pane). The line in the preview pane of the Stroke 
Style window should now look like this: 


Am 


The stroke looks much more natural and expres- 
sive, but there is a problem: the stroke has lost its 
corners. lf you ever encounter this problem, you 
can fix it by checking the Sharp corners check box. 
Do it now to see the effect. The line will still be 
Ragged, but it will follow the original a lot more 
closely. 


Uncheck the Sharp corners check box before 
continuing. 


7. Click OK and take a look at your stroke on the 
stage (click a blank area of the stage to unselect 
the stroke so you can see its final appearance). It 
looks like a twisted branch right now. 


Some of the Custom options will give you some pretty 
wacky results, and others will help you to quickly 
achieve some useful effects, such as the creation of a 
dotted line. Flash also has a number of preset line 
styles, all of which are accessible from the Stroke Style 
drop-down in the Properties panel. 
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Before we move on, it’s worth noting some points that 
will lead to efficient use of the Line tool and stroke 
styles in general (remember that you can change the 
stroke of lines around ovals and rectangles as well as 
just drawing lines): 


E Some of the more complex line styles can increase 
the file size of your SWF considerably if overused. 
They can also slow down your animations because 
they take longer to draw. Use complex line styles 
only when you really need to. 


E The hairline style is particularly useful; it’s a stroke 
of 0 thickness. Flash draws it at a width of 1 pixel 
regardless of any scaling or other transformation. 
Flash is also able to draw this line style much faster 
than any of the other styles and thicknesses, so if 
you’re a speed demon and want the smoothest 
animation or fastest website design, use hairlines 
whenever possible. 


That’s all for the Line tool—you can close the current 
FLA. Let’s move on and make some more modifications 
to your scene, this time using the Paint Bucket tool. 
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The Paint Bucket tool 


The Paint Bucket tool, more commonly known as the 
Fill tool, is used for filling in empty shapes or changing 
the fill color of existing shapes. 


I'll talk about the following modifiers later in the book 
when you come to use them “in anger.” For the 
moment, let’s stick with the core functionality of the 
Paint Bucket tool. 





Options 


Os 











The Paint Bucket tool is used in conjunction with the 
Properties panel’s color palette (or the one in the Tools 
panel). You select the Paint Bucket tool, pick a color 
from the color palette, and then click the area that you 
want to fill with that color. Let’s do that now in the 
context of your boat. 


Filling the flag with color 


In this exercise, you’re going to fill in your flag. 
1. Go back to your boat. fla file and click the Paint 
Bucket tool. 


2. In the Properties panel, select a bright green color. 


iY Properties Parameters | Filters | Output 


& Paint Bucket 
Tool b 
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3. Click inside the flag triangle to fill it instantly with 
the color you selected. 





i | — 
o> Co“ 
e e. 2 > 

















4. Using the Selection tool, double-click the red 
stroke so that all your lines are selected. Then 
press the Delete key to leave a triangular fill only. 
Move the flag so that it touches the flag pole. 











5. Once you have a fill, you don’t need to use the 
Paint Bucket tool if you want to change the fill. You 
can simply select the flag (with the Selection tool) 
and change the fill color in the toolbar or 
Properties panel if you want to experiment with 
different shades of green or if you’re a rebel and 
want a pirate’s black flag instead. 








Note that you made your flag outline using raw 
shapes (i.e., you didn’t draw the flag outline in 
Object Drawing mode), the Paint Bucket tool fills 
the area enclosed by an outline of line shapes and 
doesn’t accept a shape composed of separate draw- 
ing objects. 
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Every mouse pointer has a point called a hotspot 
that tells the computer exactly where you’re click- 
ing the screen. The hotspot for the Paint Bucket tool 
is the end of the paint spilling out of the can. 





You’ve quickly made your flag—not bad for a minute’s 
work! Later in the book, you'll take a closer look at the 
Fill Transform tool, which is closely related to the Paint 
Bucket tool. For now, though, let’s move on and inves- 
tigate the Ink Bottle tool. 


The Ink Bottle tool 


The Ink Bottle tool works hand in hand with the Paint 
Bucket tool. Whereas the Paint Bucket tool changes 
fills, the Ink Bottle does the same for lines and strokes. 
The Ink Bottle tool has no options. 








© 








If a fill does not have a stroke outline, the Ink Bottle 
tool can be used to give it one. This is where the Ink 
Bottle tool comes in handy. 


The hotspot for the Ink Bottle is at the tip of the spilled 
ink. Let’s use it to give your sun a thick, glowing orange 
outline. 


Adding a stroke to a fill 


1. Select the Ink Bottle tool and ensure that the 
Properties panel is open (Window » Properties > 
Properties). 


2. In the Properties panel, select an orange stroke 
color. 


3. Change the Stroke Thickness to 4. 


You're making these selections to specify the stroke 
color and thickness that will outline the sun. Now, let's 
apply these settings. 


4. With the Ink Bottle tool still selected, click the sun. 
The orange stroke has now been applied to the 
yellow fill. 




















Now that you've seen a couple of ways to apply 
changes to different objects on your stage, let's look at 
how you can copy characteristics from one object to 
another. You'll use the Eyedropper tool to do this. 


The Eyedropper tool 


The Eyedropper tool is used to copy the colors and 
styles of fills (or lines) from objects that you've already 


created. 


When you use the Eyedropper tool to copy an object's 
attributes, Flash automatically switches to the tool you 
use to apply these attributes to another object. That is, 
if you copy a fill style, Flash will switch to the Paint 
Bucket tool, and if you copy a line/stroke style, Flash 
will switch to the Ink Bottle tool. 


The Eyedropper tool can also be used to copy bitmaps 
and gradients, and you'll look at that in more detail 
later. Lets now apply the Eyedropper tool to your 
example movie. 
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Copying colors from lines and fills 


Bad memory? Can’t remember what color you used for 
the sun or its stroke outline? Use the Eyedropper tool 
to retrieve the colors. 


1. Click the Eyedropper tool and move it over the 
flag’s fill. Notice that a little paintbrush icon 
appears next to the mouse pointer. This indicates 
that if you click that spot, you can copy a fill style. 
If you move the mouse pointer over a stroke, you 
will see a pencil appear next to the pointer. 


O y 


2. Click the sun's fill. The Eyedropper tool switches to 
the Paint Bucket tool. Notice that the fill color in 
the Tools panel has changed to the color you just 
selected. 

















This selected color—inherited by the Tools panel—can 
be used by any of the other tools. 


Let's hoist the flag! 


The PolyStar tool 


The PolyStar tool’s curious name is a fusion of the 
shapes that it creates: polygons and stars. In essence, 
the PolyStar tool is two tools, but because each one is a 
little obscure, Macromedia bundled them together. 


If you’re having trouble finding the PolyStar tool, that’s 
because it’s hidden under the Rectangle tool. To select 
it, click and hold the Rectangle tool icon until the 
menu appears, and then select PolyStar Tool. 


A 
a 












O | PolyStar Tool 





0 
O 
GA v| O| Rectangle Tool (R) 
© 
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If you intend to use the PolyStar tool regularly, and 
you find its hiding place unintuitive, you can move 
it to its own place by customizing the Tools panel 
(Edit > Customize Toolbars on Windows; Flash 
Professional » Customize Tools panel on the Mac). 





The PolyStar tool works in a very similar way to the 
other shape tools. To draw a shape, just click and drag 
until you’re satisfied with the result, and then release 
the mouse button. The only major difference with the 
PolyStar tool is the option to set the number of sides on 
the star and polygon shapes. Let’s see how this works. 


Adding a star to the flag using the PolyStar tool 





In this exercise, you’re going to add a star to your flag. 
It might not be as cool as a skull and crossbones, but 
this is a friendly vessel. 


1. Select the layer flag pole. 


2. Using the Zoom tool, draw a box around the flag to 
zoom in on that specific area. This will make your 
flag decorating a little easier. 














3. Select the PolyStar tool and choose a red outline 
and an orange fill. Select the Solid Stroke style and 
a thickness of 1. 


4. In the Properties panel, select a rounded cap and 
join, and then click Options. (Note that the 
PolyStar tool doesn’t have any options in the Tools 
panel; they appear via the Options button in the 
Properties panel.) 





Tool Settings 





Style: polygon v 


Number of Sides: | 5 


Star point size: 0.50 
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The Tool Settings box displays the settings for the 
PolyStar tool. Here, you can create a star or a polygon 
using the Style drop-down menu. The settings in this 
dialog box also allow you to customize the number of 
sides on your shape and the star point size (or thick- 
ness). The default star point size is 0.5. 





Star Point Size 0.1 0.5 1 


5. Make sure that layer flag pole is selected. Select 
star from the Style drop-down menu and leave the 
other options as they are. Click OK to close the 
Tool Settings dialog box. 


6. Draw a star on the flag with Object Drawing mode 
turned off (hint: start dragging from the center of 
the flag to get a good-sized star that fits on the flag). 














7. The flag consists of raw shapes at the moment, and 
now is a good time to make it a Drawing Object. To 
do this, double-click anywhere on the flag. This will 
select all the shapes and strokes in the flag. Next, 
select the Modify > Combine Objects » Union 
menu option. When you do this, there is a chance 
that the flag may suddenly appear in front of the 
flag pole, as shown here: 























If this happens to your flag, right-click the flag and 
choose Arrange > Send Backward from the con- 
text menu that appears. 








Cut 


Copy 
Paste 
Select All 
Deselect All 
Free Transform 
Arrange Bring to Front  Ctrl+Shift+Up 
E Bring Forward 

reak Apar 
Distribı E to Layers E 

ISTH i 

z y Send to Back +Shift+Down 
vi ymbol... 

Convert to Symbol Lock Ctri+Alt+L 


Timeline Effects > 














The flag looks a little stiff and starchy. A real flag would 
blow in the wind, and you'll fix that later using the 
Envelope tool. 


8. Use the Zoom tool to zoom out and view your 
handiwork. When you’re happy with your star, 
you'll move on to cover something completely 
different... 


The Pencil tool 


The Pencil tool is used to draw freeform lines. 














You use the Properties panel to set the Pencil tool's 
characteristics, such as stroke height, style, and color. 
The Pencil tool also has one modifier in the Options 
section of the Tools panel (apart from the Object 
Drawing toggle that all drawing tools have): the Pencil 
mode modifier. This modifier is an important one, as it 
controls how the line behaves when you draw by click- 
ing and dragging with the mouse. 





Options 


OS. 
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Clicking this modifier reveals that there are three Pencil 
modes to choose from. 














G Straighten 


v| S | Smooth 


% Ink 





Let’s see how these work in a short exercise. 


Using the Pencil tool 


1. Save your boat movie and create a new movie by 
choosing the File » New menu option or by press- 
ing CTRL+N (CmD+N on the Mac) and selecting 
Flash Document. This will open a fresh, blank 
movie in Flash. 





When working with more than one Flash file, you'll 
notice that a tab at the top of the Flash interface 
represents each Flash document. This speeds up any 
Flash work dramatically because it lets you quickly 
switch between FLAs. 


| Untitled-2 | 














2. Using the Pencil tool, draw a series of similar lines 
with the different Pencil modes and notice the 
results. 


E Straighten mode will flatten some of the curves in 
your line. This tool will also automatically complete 
simple shapes that you draw. For example, if you 
draw a rough circle with Straighten mode on, Flash 
will snap it to a perfect circle: 
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E Smooth mode will refine the curves in your hand- 
drawn shapes, rounding out kinks and generally 
softening awkward shapes. It’s a good mode to use 
if your freehand drawing is a little shaky (or if 
you're using a mouse). 


E Ink mode is the basic Pencil mode. If you want to 
draw something on the screen and have it appear 
exactly the way you drew it, this is the mode to 
use. In this mode, you'll notice that Flash seems to 
smooth the lines a little bit—this is just a result of 
the process of converting the line from the bitmap 
line that Flash uses while you’re drawing to the 
vector version that Flash will store and render. 
When you use the Pencil tool in Ink mode, it’s usu- 
ally a good idea to have the Stroke hinting check 
box (in the Properties panel) selected. This ensures 
your lines are sharp and not blurry, especially if 
you're using a low thickness setting. 


3. Close the movie that you’ve been using to experi- 
ment with the Pencil modes. Don’t save it (unless 
you really like it), and your original boat movie will 
be displayed again. 


Now we'll take a look at the Pencil tool’s larger sibling, 
the Brush tool. 


The Brush tool 


The Brush tool is very similar to the Pencil tool, but 
instead of drawing lines, you paint fills with it. Every 
time you use the Brush tool on your movie, you’re sim- 
ply painting a fill with no enclosing borderline. 


~<— Lock Fill 


o 
lo 3 





Object Drawing —> 
Brush Mode ———> 


Brush Size ———» {v 


@e OO? 


¥~+— Brush Shape 


Use Pressure ——pa# J ~— Use Angle 
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The Brush tool has six options (not including the Object m The Use Pressure and Use Angle options allow you 
Drawing icon): to use the Pressure and Angle values used by a 
graphics tablet if you’re using one as an input 


m The Brush Mode option controls the way that your device. If you have such a device connected and 


brush strokes are painted. This option has five 
modifiers: 


E Paint Normal paints over anything else that’s on 
the screen (provided it’s on the same layer as 
the one you’re drawing on, of course). 


m Paint Fills paints fills and leaves lines in place 
and visible through the fill that you just painted. 


This option (and the Paint Behind and Paint 


Inside options) assumes all the graphics you 
have drawn are not Drawing Objects. If you are 
using Drawing Objects, you can, of course, use 


Modify > Break Apart to make the offending 


Drawing Object a shape, and then use the 


Modify > Combine Objects submenu to get 


back to Drawing Objects when you’re done. 


E Paint Behind paints only on blank areas of the 


current layer—any objects on that layer won’t 


be painted over. 


E Paint Selection paints only on areas of the 
screen that have been highlighted with the 
Selection tool. 


E Paint Inside paints only inside the lines. This is 
the tool you needed when you had those color- 
ing books as a kid. When you start painting, 


Flash will ignore any marks you paint when your 


brush crosses a line (note that Flash will fill to 
the side of the line you start painting from): 


- - 


E The Brush Size option changes the width and 
spread of the brushstrokes. 


m The Brush Shape button opens a menu containing 


a selection of shapes to paint with: round, flat, and 
so on. 


have used it before in something like Photoshop, 
then these options should be self-explanatory. 


E The Lock Fill button works in the same way as the 
Lock Fill button for the Paint Bucket tool. Its use is 
covered in the “Locking fills” section of Chapter 5. 


Drawing with the Brush tool 


Here you'll add some waves to your scene. You're set- 
ting sail at last! 


1. Select the Brush tool and pick a dark blue fill color 
from the Properties panel. Deselect Object 
Drawing mode. Remember that the Brush tool 
draws fills, not strokes. 


2. Choose a mid-size brush from the Tools panel 
options, and ensure that the Brush Mode is set to 
Paint Normal. 


3. In the Properties panel, set the Smoothing option 
to 100. 





LJ = W Properties Parameters 


gf Brush 


Tool A 


x 


Smoothing | 100 A 





The Smoothing value determines the amount that 
drawings with the brush are smoothed and sharpened. 
This is very much like the Pencil tool’s Smooth mode. If 
this setting is low, the result will be rough edges. A set- 
ting that’s too high, however, will remove the curves 
from your drawings. 
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4. Create a new layer, name it waves, and place it 
above all the other layers. 


5. Use the Brush tool to draw two lines of waves 
across the body of the boat. Make sure your waves 
run off the stage on either side. 











250: 5 10 15 20 25 EJ 35 “ s 
t waves EME 
LD porthole .-. 8 
D boat . 5 
D flag pole oo [al 
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Don't worry about drawing off the edge of the 
stage. Remember that viewers see only the contents 
of the stage. 





6. Draw a line on either side of the waves, connecting 
them to make a closed shape. 





The reason you're connecting the waves is so that you 
can fill the gap between the waves with a lighter blue. 
Let's do that now. 


7. Select the Paint Bucket tool and choose a medium 
blue fill color (#0099FF). 
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8. Click the space between the waves to fill the area. 


Now you need to create a space for filling below the 
bottom wave because at the moment you can’t fill the 
space at the bottom of the screen. You can do this by 
creating a closed shape around the wave. 











9. Select the Brush tool and choose the wave color 
(you can use the Eyedropper tool to select this 
color directly if you don't remember which color it 
is from the color picker). 


10. Draw a line off the bottom of the stage parallel to 
the waves. 


11. Connect the new line to the side of the waves 
above it. This creates another closed space, ready 
to fill with the Paint Bucket tool. 


[| 


12. Use the Fill tool to fill in the space with the same 
fill color as before (#0099FF). 


You've almost completed your waves. 
Almost? Well, they look a little dull, don't 
they? Before you move on to the next tool, 
let's give the waves a little detail: some white 
foam. 














13. With the Brush tool selected, choose a 
white fill color. 


14. Select a smaller brush size from the Tools 
panel's Options section. 
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15. Draw some highlights on the left side of each wave. 
This will give the illusion of the sun reflecting off 
the sea. 














That’s about it for your waves. Simple and fast! Now 
that you've seen how to paint, next up you'll learn how 
to erase any mistakes you might have made. 


The Eraser tool 


The Eraser tool is similar to the Brush tool, except it 
erases rather than paints. 





oa 











Options 
Eraser Mode —— @ A «—— Faucet 


Eraser Shape—>» © y 


It has three modifiers: 


E The Eraser Mode button has five modifiers. These 
are the same as those for the Brush Mode button 
on the Brush tool, and they behave in the same 
ways. 


E The Eraser Shape button lets you change the shape 
of the eraser’s “footprint.” 


E The Faucet button changes the Eraser tool so that 
it will erase an entire fill or line at once. In this 
mode, you just touch the Eraser tool hotspot to the 
target line or fill, and the whole thing is erased. 


Next, let’s take a look at the Text tool. 


The Text tool 


The Text tool is used in conjunction with the 
Properties panel. Together, they allow text entry and 
editing in your Flash movie. In Flash, text fields can also 
be used as hyperlinks (more on this later). 





A 











For now, though, it’s time to name the boat. 


Using the Text tool 


First, you’ll define how your text should look. 


1. Create a new layer above boat and name it text. 


2. Click the Text tool in the Tools panel. This will open 
the Text tool properties in the Properties panel. 
Make sure that the drop-down menu on the far 
left is set to Static Text. 





sy Bes T EL EES 
And-obes for resdsbëty ~] 


swoctent [pe] A | reves New Romen 


A 





|- V properes Parameters | Piters | Output 
x 
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The options displayed in the Properties panel are simi- 
lar to those in a word processing program, and many of 
them will probably be familiar to you. For now, let’s 
concentrate on the top section of the Properties panel. 
If the lower section is visible, close it by using the arrow 
at the bottom right of the Properties panel. The 
options in the top section are as follows: 


E Text Type: This is the type of text box you're creat- 
ing (more about this later). 


E Font: This is the font you want to use. Note that 
Flash previews the fonts when you open the font 
list. 
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LO Ew properties Parameters | Filters | Output 








Bitstream Vera Sans la 
C 0 P S C K E A Bitstream Vera Sans Mono 
ú d Bitstream Vera Serif 
Book Antiqua 
Bookman Old Style 
Carta 


Century Gothic 
Comic Sans MS 


Courier New 

Courier New Baltic 
Courier New CE 
Courier New CYR 
Courier New Greek 
Courier New TUR 

D3 Cozmism Katakana 
Estrangelo Edessa 
Eudid 

Eudid Extra 

Eudid Fraktur 

Eudid Math One 
Eudid Math Two 
Eudid Symbol 

Fences 

Franklin Gothic Medium 





Font Size Position: This is where you can choose 
to display the font as subscript or superscript. 


Auto Kern: This check box is in the lower part of 
the Properties inspector, so you may have to click 
the triangle at the bottom right of the panel to see 
it. Kerning is the gap between pairs of characters. 
Most fonts have built-in kerning so that the gaps 
between certain characters will be different sizes. 
For example, the gap between an “A” and a “D” will 
be larger than that between an “A” and a “V.” The 
default is to use the font’s built-in kerning, and in 
most cases you'll want to leave this setting at the 
default. 


Font Rendering Method: This determines 
whether or not the text is anti-aliased (i.e., 
smoothed out). If you want anti-aliased text, you 
can select one of the presets: Anti-alias for read- 
ability, which gives better quality anti-aliasing but 
is slower for animation, or Anti-alias for animation, 
which gives a lower quality anti-aliasing that results 
in smoother animation. You can also define your 
own anti-aliasing parameters by selecting the 
Custom anti-alias option. 


Format: This provides increased control over the 
format of individual lines of text. This includes the 
amount of the indent, line spacing, and the left 
and right margins of each line. Individual lines of 
text are given their own settings here: 





Format Options 





Indent: | Opel v) 
Line spacing: 2pt |M 


Left margin: | 0 px wi 


Right margin: | 0 px m 














E Text modifiers: The Bold and Italic modifiers 


make the text bold and italic, respectively, and the 
Color button opens the standard Flash color 
palette so that you can choose the text color. 





Note that in Flash, there’s no text modifier that will 
underline text. If you want to have underlined static 
text in Flash, you'll have to manually draw a line 
underneath it. 





3. Select the Text tool and click near the stern of the 


boat. 














A small text box appears with a blinking cursor at 
the text insertion point. Don’t worry if your inser- 
tion point isn’t in exactly the right place—yov'’ll be 
able to position the text precisely later. 


4. In the Properties panel, choose a font that you like 


the look of (I used Arial Black), and choose a font 
size that will fit nicely. Notice that as you move the 
Font Size slider up and down, the text box on your 
stage is automatically resized. This guide will help 
you to choose a text size that fits on your boat. 


5. Set the color of your font to white. 
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6. Type some text into your text box. Feel free to call 
your boat what you like. | called mine “The StarFlower.” 


7. Click the Selection tool. The box around the text 
disappears and is replaced with a thin, colored 
highlight (this is the color that you’ve set as your 
default Highlight Color on the General section of 
the Edit » Preferences menu). You can now pick up 
this text with the Selection tool’s mouse pointer 
and move it around until you’re happy with its posi- 
tion. You can also change its size by clicking one of 
the little boxes on the corner points of the outline. 


_. The StarFlawer S 





8. To go back and edit the text again, click the text 
with the Text tool (or you can double-click it with 
the Selection tool). 


Save the boat movie before you move on to the next 
exercise. 


Checking spelling 


Flash has a spell checker that can check all text in your 
FLA. Let’s see how it works. 


1. Open a new Flash document. 


2. Use the Text tool to type the following text (or 
something equally riddled with errors!): 


My spellin is prety awful] 


Before you can ask Flash to correct your spelling, you 
have to set a few options. 





3. Select Text » Spelling Setup and you'll see a great 
number of options and a selection of dictionary 
languages. You want the default options, which are 
as shown in the following image. Check that yours 
are the same, and then click OK. 




































































ng setup 
Document options Dictionaries 
Check text fields content Y] Macromedia A 
[I check scene and layer names Y] American English p 
Check frame labels/comments Brazilian Portuguese 
Check strings in ActionScript British English 7 
[C Check symbol/bitmap names Canadian 
[ Check current scene only Danish Aa 
[ Check single letter text fields Dutch 
C Show in Movie Explorer panel Finnish 
Select text on stage French 
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Personal dictionary 


Path: | C:\Documents and Settings\Sham B\Application Data Macri | o 
Edit Personal Dictionary 


Checking options 

Ignore non-alphabetic words Find duplicate words 

C Ignore words with numbers Split contracted words 

C Ignore internet/file addresses Split hyphenated words 

Ignore words in UPPERCASE C Split words (German, Finnish) 
(Ignore words with MIxedCasE [Y] Suggest split words 

(Ignore first letter capped words  [_] Suggest phonetic matches 
Ignore possessives in words Suggest typographical matches 


Coc} [coma] 





4. Select Text » Check Spelling to run the spell 


checker. Flash’s spell checker will run through all 
the text fields and check for any spelling errors. 


My BIN is prety awful 


Word net found (text field): 
My spellin is prety awful 


Change to: | spelling 
Suggestions: [speling _ Ignore All 
spell in 
a ==> 
peel Change All 


spell 
spellbinds hal Delete 
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It’s no surprise, then, that Flash has found an error (or 
two). From here onward, the procedure will most likely 
seem familiar to you, as it’s similar to all the other 
applications with spell-checking functionality. The most 
important thing you did here was to switch the spell 
checker on and notify Flash that you want it to do 
some work. 


5. When you’ve finished correcting your spelling, save 
and close the Flash movie. 


Next up is an extremely useful tool: the Free Transform 


tool. 


The Free Transform tool 


The Free Transform tool is used to manipulate differ- 
ent properties of your content. You can use it to resize, 
rotate, and perform some pretty impressive tasks on 


elements on your stage. 


Options 


A 
wy El 

















Clicking this option reveals four different options in the 
Tools panel. They are as follows (going top left, top 
right, bottom left, and bottom right): 


E Rotate and Skew: This option limits the function 
of the Free Transform tool exclusively to rotating 
and skewing objects. 


E Scale: This option allows the Free Transform tool 
to scale your objects. 


E Distort: This option allows scaling from each point, 
giving maximum flexibility and, as the name sug- 
gests, distortion. 


E Envelope: This option uses Bezier curves (more on 
these later) to manipulate simple shapes. Like the 
Distort option, Envelope cannot be used on 
grouped objects. 
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By default, none of the options is selected, and the tool 
allows you to rotate, scale, and skew. Let’s give it a try. 


Using the Free Transform tool 


In this exercise, you're going to modify a simple square 
using the Free Transform tool. 


1. Open a new Flash movie. 


2. Select the Rectangle tool using Object Drawing 
mode. (If you just worked through the previous 
exercise, its icon will be hidden beneath the 
PolyStar tool.) Draw a square with a red fill and a 
black stroke. Give it a stroke height of 5. If you still 
have rounded corners set from earlier and want a 
straighter rectangle, click the Round Rectangle 
Radius button in the Options section of the Tools 
panel. This brings up the Rectangle Settings win- 
dow. To draw a rectangle with no rounded corners, 
enter O in the Corner Radius box. 


3. With the rectangle still selected, select the Free 
Transform tool in the Tools panel. 


4. A number of anchor points will appear around the 
shape. You can move these points to manipulate 
the scale of the shape in different directions. Let's 
make your square a rectangle. 





5. Place your mouse pointer over the top-center 
point. When you do this, the mouse pointer 
changes to a double-ended arrow, indicating that 
you can resize your selection. 


am 
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6. While the mouse pointer is a double-ended arrow, 
click and drag upward. You'll notice that Flash 
shows you a ghostly outline preview of your target 
shape. This affects none of the other sides; only the 
side you’re dragging will change. 





When you release the mouse, the shape is updated 
and you now have a rectangle. 


You resized the square in one direction only—if you 
had chosen any of the corner anchor points, the square 
would be resized in both height and width. Let’s give 
that a try. 


7. Move your mouse pointer over the top-right cor- 
ner anchor point. Your mouse pointer changes into 
a two-headed diagonal arrow. Click and drag to 
manipulate the shape in both width and height. 


If you look at the square on the stage, you’ll probably 
notice that it isn’t centered. You can center it by put- 
ting your mouse pointer over the square so that it 
turns into the familiar arrow with which you can drag 
the shape. 


One of the other default actions of the Free Transform 
tool is rotation. Let’s experiment a little with it. 


8. It would help if your square had an identifier for 
your rotations. Choose the Text tool with a yellow 
text fill color and place a large N at the top cen- 
ter—you'll use this as your north indicator: 


At this point you'll need to group your objects so 
that they act as a unit; otherwise, your north will 
remain north while your square goes south. 





A Drawing Object can contain only shapes, so you 
can’t add the text to the Drawing Object. You have 
to use a group, which can contain anything. 





9. Click the Selection tool and select all the objects 
on the stage by drawing a box around them. 
Choose the Modify > Group menu option or press 
CTRL+G to bundle the objects together as one unit. 
Now that your objects are grouped, you can 
manipulate them all at once. 


10. Select the grouped objects with the Selection tool 
and then click the Free Transform tool. The familiar 
anchor points should appear, so place your mouse 
pointer just outside any of the corner points and 
notice that it’s been replaced with a circular mouse 


pointer: 
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11. Click and drag right to rotate the square 90 
degrees. Again, if you hold down the SHifT key, 
Flash gives you a helping hand and snaps in incre- 
ments of 45 degrees: 





An extra feature of the Free Transform tool is the abil- 
ity to adjust the center pivot of your rotation. When 
the square is selected, you'll see a small white circle in 
the center—that's the pivot for the rotation. You can 
move that white circle anywhere you like and the shape 
will still rotate around it, even if the pivot is off the 
stage. 


Let's take a look at the final basic function of the Free 
Transform tool: the skew. 


12. Make sure the group is selected and place the 
mouse pointer over the perimeter of the square 
between any of the anchor points. 


You'll notice that the mouse pointer turns into a 
peculiar shape that on closer inspection is two 
arrows pointing in different directions. 
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13. Click and drag to see the skew in action: 


Let's now take a look at the Distort modifier option. 
This can be applied only to simple elements (i.e., 
shapes or Drawing Objects) and not grouped objects. 


14. Return your skewed square back to its original 
square shape by pressing CTRL+Z. Select the square 
using the Selection tool. To ungroup the object so 
that you can use the Distort option, choose the 
Modify > Break Apart menu option twice. This will 
turn your entire rectangle (the text and rectangle 
itself) into raw shapes, which the Free Transform 
tool works best with. 





15. Select the square and text again, click A A 
the Free Transform tool, and then Y u 
select the Distort modifier from the E 
Options section at the bottom of the N 
Tools panel: 











16. When your square is selected, you'll see those 
familiar anchor points again. Placing the mouse 
pointer over the anchor points will change the 
mouse pointer to a small white chevron. Select the 
top-left corner anchor point and drag it toward 
the center of the square: 
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The shape now reflects the new location of the 
anchor point. 


To conclude your look at the Free Transform tool, 
you'll now quickly use the Envelope modifier option. 
Like the Distort option, Envelope can’t be used on 
grouped objects. 


17. Return your shape to its original square by pressing 
CTRL+Z to undo the distortion. 


18. Select the square by double-clicking it 
(to select all parts of it at once), and 
with the Free Transform tool selected 
in the Tools panel, click the Envelope 
modifier option. 


You'll notice that when you select the square with 
the Envelope modifier option, many more anchor 
points appear around the perimeter of the shape. 


19. Drag as many anchor points as you like in whatever 
directions you want. 





Some experimentation with the last two options of the 
Free Transform tool will enable you to create some 
wild shapes, as well as some subtle shapes. 


20. Close the current Flash document without saving 
the changes. 


If you’re feeling really creative, you might want to 
make your flag look like it’s flapping around in the 
breeze using your newfound tools. If you wish to do 
this, simply select your flag, and then select the Free 
Transform tool and use the Envelope modifier to cre- 
ate an envelope roughly as shown in the following 
image. Note that when you’re using the Envelope tool 
with a complex shape (i.e., a shape containing a large 
number of separate strokes and fills), your end result 
can get a little strange looking unless you keep the 
amount of envelope-based distortion sensible! 
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What’s next? The mighty Pen tool, that’s what! 


The Pen tool 


The principles embodied in the Pen tool are an example 
of how science and math can have unforeseen spin-offs. 


Bezier curves 


The space race gave us microprocessors and nonstick 
pans, but a lesser-known spin-off comes from the auto- 
mobile industry of the 1970s. Designers had just started 
using CAD/CAM packages to design cars, but there was 
a problem: the computers couldn’t draw squiggly lines. 
They could do straight lines and simple curves, but they 
couldnt come up with a way to draw squiggles. 
Squiggly lines are difficult because the equations that 
define them—unlike those for straight lines or regular 
curves—are extremely complex. 


The solution to this problem was a special kind of 
curve called a Bezier, named after a mathematician by 
the name of Pierre Bezier. Monsieur Bezier’s curve is 
used in all sorts of computer applications today, from 
designing curved cars to displaying PostScript fonts. 


The difference between a Bezier and a normal curve is 
that a normal curve is made up of points. A Bezier 
curve, on the other hand, is made up of points that 
include two additional pieces of data that we will call 
direction and speed. 
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Bezier curves are drawn using the Pen tool. Let’s see 
how the Pen tool works in practice. 


Working with Bezier curves 


1. Open a fresh Flash movie to experiment with. 


2. Select the Pen tool, and make sure you have the fill 
color and line color selected. The mouse pointer 


“y” 


changes into a pen nib with a little “x” next to it: 


3. Drag in the general direction you want the curve 
to go: 





T 


h 











A line starts to appear as you drag. This line con- 
sists of three points—one at the center and one on 
each end—so there's a kind of “bow tie” look to 
the line. The center point of the line is where your 
finished curve will start. 


4. Don't let the bow tie get too big—once you're 
happy with it, release the mouse button. You've 
now created the starting point of the curve. 


5. Position the mouse pointer at another point on the 
screen where you want your curve to pass through. 
In the same way you did before, drag out another 
bow tie, keeping the mouse button pressed as you 
position the bow tie: 
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Notice that as you drag the second bow tie around, the 
curve between the two center points of the bow ties 
changes in real time. The way it changes is pretty diffi- 
cult to explain, but once you've seen it, it somehow 
looks totally natural. The direction of the bow tie 
defines what direction the curve goes in, and the length 
of the bow tie affects its curvature. 


A good way to think of it is that the bow ties represent 
the position (via the center point of the bow tie) and 
the speed (via the length of the bow tie) of a car trying 
to move in a straight line between the two points. As it 
gets faster (the bow ties get bigger) the car travels in a 
curved path. Some of you may recognize the bow tie as 
the car’s velocity vector, but the rest of us will be having 
fun making the squiggle dance to care too much about 
the math. In fact, practicing drawing the curves using 
the bow ties is the best way to get the feel of what's 
happening. 


6. Keep adding bow ties to form a roughly puddle- 
shaped squiggle as shown here: 


i 
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As you put the Pen tool near the original starting point 
of the first bow tie (or near any point on a line that 
would make a closed area), the Pen tool changes to 
show an “o” where it was previously an “x”: 





do) 











This is Flash's way of saying that the next point you add 
will create a closed shape. This sounds a little compli- 
cated, but try it. As with most everything associated 
with Beziers, it’s easier to do than it is to explain! 


Sometimes when you’re constructing shapes with the 
Pen tool, you don’t want a shape composed completely 
of curves; rather, you want a mixture of curves and 
sharp corners. If you want to create a corner rather 
than another curve, you simply click the stage with the 
Pen tool rather than clicking and dragging. This will 
give you a mix of curves and straight lines: 


7. Close the movie without saving it. 


Now that you’ve had a little experience with the Pen 
tool, let’s enhance your scene. 


Making smoke with the Pen tool 


Even though the Pen tool has some really beneficial 
uses for illustrations and high graphics work, you’re just 
going to create a few clouds of smoke with it. 


1. Return to your boat movie and create a new layer 
called smoke. 


2. Select the Pen tool, and choose a white fill and 
stroke. 


3. Use the Zoom tool to zoom in on the boat’s 
smokestack, and use the Pen tool to create a 
sequence of simple curves on the stage. Remember 
to click and drag to shape a curve, and release the 
mouse button when you’re happy with it. 


4. When you have a few decent curves, close the 
shape by clicking the starting point. (The mouse 
pointer will change to show an “o” when your 
mouse pointer is over the start point.) When you 
do this, the shape will be closed and filled. Now 
you have some smoke emanating from the boat’s 
smokestack. 





a 
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5. Draw smoke clouds up to the top of the screen. 














N 











6. Save your movie. 


If any of your clouds are less than perfect, you can edit 
them with the Subselect tool. 
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The Subselect tool 


The Subselect tool is certainly worth getting to know. 
It allows you to select and alter specific points on a 
curve, which means you can control how you modify 
the curves that you created. 





k 











When you choose the Subselect tool from the Tools 
panel and click a Bezier stroke, a skeleton-like struc- 
ture appears inside your shape. This shows you the 
start and end points of the curves, and the shape of the 
curves that underlie the displayed drawing. 





You might have to zoom right in to see this 
clearly—it’s easier to see if you have a big fat line 
like the one in the preceding image. 





And there’s more: if you click one of the little nodes on 
the skeleton, the Bezier bow ties will appear, allowing 
you to modify the curves with precision and confidence. 
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There’s another application of the Subselect tool that’s 
extremely useful: you can use it to modify shapes that 
weren’t drawn with the Pen tool. 


Modifying shapes with the Subselect tool 


1. In the boat movie, choose the Subselect tool, and 
then click any of the smoke clouds. 


2. The same skeleton and node structure appears. 
Click a node, and those familiar bow ties spring 
into view again: 














This reveals that all the shapes you’ve drawn using 
Flash’s drawing tools are composed of Beziers that you 
can modify. By dragging the bow ties, you can rework 
shapes: 














This tool is very useful for reforming shapes. 


Shaping the boat using the Subselect tool 


Until now, your boat has been a square mass. It would 
never carve through the water! It’s time to shape the hull. 


1. Hide the waves layer from view so you can work 
with the boat a little more easily. 
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2. Select the Subselect tool and click a corner of the 
hull. The four corner points of the boat appear. 


3. Click and drag the bottom-left point to create a 
slight angle. Then release the mouse button to 
apply it. 





4. Repeat the same process for the bottom right point. 


The boat scene is now finished! From here, you can use 
the tools to add more detail or alter what is already in 
the scene. 


Beziers and animation 


One thing about Bezier curves that doesn’t become 
apparent until you play around with them is that 
they’re not just a fancy drawing tool: they can be used 
to simulate real-world movements much better than 
standard curves. For example, imagine a tennis ball hit- 
ting a net. When the ball makes contact with the net, 
the ball’s weight and momentum will drag the net with 
it, changing the net’s shape. If you draw your net with 
Beziers, the fine control you have with the bow ties lets 
you regulate a significant parameter—the tension of 
the net: 








As you'll learn in detail later in this book, these images 
could be animated with a shape tween. The Bezier 
curve bow ties can be used to set the tension of the 
net, and therefore show its acceleration. Acceleration 
is a fundamental attribute of good animation because 
it’s the direct result of forces acting on the shape— 
which is what animation should try to express. With 
Beziers you can animate the effects of these forces 
more easily. 


The use of Beziers used for animation rather than just 
for shape creation opens up a whole new facet to 
expressive animation. If you stop thinking “tennis net” 
and start thinking “eyebrows and mouths” for example, 
you can begin to see how these curves could help you 
animate a face as its expression changes. 


In this chapter, you’ve taken a long look at some of the 
more important aspects of Flash’s integral tools. You 
haven't covered every single option, but you'll see 
more as you progress through this book. 
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Case study 


In this exercise, you’re going to set up the layout and 
begin to create the basic interface for your portfolio 
website. You'll be using this portfolio website through- 
out the book to implement the ideas we discuss in each 
chapter, and this will help you see the Flash compo- 
nents you're learning about in context. 


Creating background and base elements 


Let's start by creating the background for your movie. 
First, you'll set up your movie's global properties. 


1. 
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Open a new Flash document. Open the Document 
Properties dialog box using Modify » Document 
and change the dimensions of the movie's stage to 
550 (width) X 400 (height) pixels. (It should be this 
size already, because this is the default.) Change 
the Title to Floyd Design and in the Description 
field enter Foundation Flash book example, fol- 
lowed by today's date. 


Document Properties 





Title: | Floyd Design 


Description: | Foundation Flash book Example 


1st September 2005] 


Dimensions: | 550 px (width) x 400 px (height) 
Match: O Printer ©Contents © Default 


Background color: MN 


Frame rate: | 12 fps 
Ruler units: | Pixels hd 
Make Default 


























It’s always a good idea to date every FLA you create. 
At the moment, you most likely have fewer than ten 
FLAs on your hard drive, but after only a few 
months of web design, you'll have hundreds! Just 
adding the date to everything will help immensely 
when it comes time to sift through those files, 
because it will allow you to track when each FLA 
was started (the date it was last modified will be the 
date your operating system gives when you look at 
the FLA in your file explorer). 








2. Select a dark blue color (#003366) for the movie 


background color and click OK. 


Background color: 3 
Frame rate: 


Ruler units: 


Make Default 





3. Change the name of the movie's default single 


layer to white rectangle. 


4. Before you proceed, save your movie with a suit- 


able name, such as FoundationSite. 


5.Use the Rectangle tool with Object Drawing 


enabled to draw a large white rectangle with a 
white fill and stroke color roughly in the center of 
the stage. Don’t be too fussy about its location; 
you'll correctly center it later. 


6. Open the Properties panel (Window » Properties 


» Properties) and select the white rectangle. The 
Properties panel displays the rectangle’s width and 
height, shown as W and H, respectively. Typing in 
these text fields will allow you to change the size of 
the rectangle. 
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7. Make sure the little padlock icon does not have a 
line that connects the H and W fields. If it does, 
click the padlock to make the connecting line go 
away. Click the W text field (width), type 485, and 
press ENTER. Change the value in the H text field 
(height) to 300 and press ENTER again. 








I EW Properties Filters | Parameters 


Q Drawing Object Sj 
ù = 


W: 485.0 | x;/ 5.0 


H:| 300.0 |y: 44.0 











The rectangle changes to the size you specified. If your 
rectangle is now outside the stage area, drag it back in 
(using the Selection tool) so that it’s roughly in the cen- 
ter again. Specifying a particular size will allow you to 
work with the same settings I’m using, and it will make 
the case study creation easier throughout the book. 


This will act as your main viewing area or page: 


8. Create a new layer called colored rectangles and 
select the Rectangle tool. 


9. Set no stroke color and a fill color of #66CC00. To 
select this color, click the color picker in the 
Properties panel, click the text field at the top, and 
type in #66CCOO0. 





[ssscond . Alpha: fioo M ajel 

















Note that you can also use the color picker in the 
toolbar to do the same thing. 


10. Draw a single tall rectangle and change the size of 
the shape to a width of 113 and a height of 258 
using the Properties panel. 








L ii Y Properties Filters | Parame 


Q Drawing Object 4 
[i 


W| 113.0 |x: 44.0 
H: 258.0 |y;| 76.0 











11. With the rectangle still selected, copy and paste it 
three times. You can copy and paste via the options 
in the Edit menu or by using the normal 
CTRL+C/CTRL+V keyboard combinations. 





If you’re using Windows, using the copy/paste 
options on the right-click menu might be quicker. 
To do so, right-click the rectangle and select Copy, 
and then right-click where you want to paste and 
select Paste. 





When you make your copies, make sure to move each 
rectangle into its own space, so it doesn’t overlap 
another rectangle. Use the Selection tool to position 
the copies roughly in their own space within the white 
rectangle. Don’t worry too much about their precise 
alignment for the moment—you'll place them cor- 
rectly later. 
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12. Select each of the rectangles individually and 
change the fill colors to #99FFOO, #FF9933, and 
#00CC66. 


In the final site, these four rectangles will expand 
to show your four pages. 


13. Insert a new layer called logo + text. 





sgo 
Y â O 
WD colored rectangles .. | 
Y white rectangle « « E 





14. With the Text tool, add your name or company 
name below the white rectangle. Set the font to 
Verdana, its size to 12, and its color to white. 
Change the character spacing of the text to 14 and 
position the text roughly at the bottom-right edge. 


JF toy o DESIGN] 








— “> Propertes filters | Parameters 
A Static Text m|| A | Verdana vi 2 yl. BIS 
Ay 14 | af [normal m| Ant-allas for readabiity Y 
E va 282.5 [xi 2314 || [al AR 
a) H: 18.5 [y 370.9 |% Target: 














15. Zoom in and draw a symbol or icon for your com- 
pany alongside the text with the Pencil tool. (I’ve 
drawn a dog.) 
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Here’s how it looks in context: 


FeO YD DESIGNS = 


16. Create a new layer called buttons. Not surprisingly, 
this layer will house all your buttons. 








saoo 5 
Y PA 
(7 logo + text ee 0 
L? colored rectangles * * HB 
LD white rectangle e.O 














17. On the buttons layer, use the Rectangle tool to 
draw a small square with a white stroke and fill in 
the top-left corner. 


18. Select the square and resize it to a width and 
height of 34 pixels using the Properties panel. This 
will form the basis of your button. 


19. To finish the button, draw a smaller red rectan- 
gle—30 pixels wide by 22 pixels high—away from 
the white square. 

20. Drag this rectangle into the white square. Leave a 
bit of white space above it, where you'll put the 
text later (you can use the arrow keys to fine tune 
the placement of the red rectangle). 


In the next chapter, you’ll convert this shape into a nav- 
igational button. 
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That's all for the case study in this chapter. This project 
might seem simple so far, but as you work through the 
case study exercises at the end of each chapter, you'll 
see the concepts and content build bit by bit. This is 
the way any Flash movie is built: first you have an idea, 
then you create the building blocks that you need for 
your movie, and finally you splice them all together. 


Summary 


In this chapter, you worked through some of the main 
features of the Tools panel and used different tools to 
add and amend movie content. You'll continue to do 
this throughout the book. 


You learned that 


E Drawn shapes in Flash consist of strokes and fills 
that can be moved and modified separately. They 
can also be shapes, Drawing Objects, or groups. 


E Flash’s drawing tools have modifiers that control 
how drawn elements look and behave. 


E You can use tools (such as the Ink Bottle and Paint 
Bucket tools) with their modifiers to change the 
attributes (color, height, etc.) of strokes and fills. 


E You can use the Properties panel to change the 
characteristics of drawn objects. 


E You can create text fields and customize them 
using the Properties panel. 


E The Pen tool allows you to draw precise and 
amendable Bezier curves. 


E You can select and alter the curves and lines that 
make up any drawn shape in Flash with the 
Subselect tool. 


Now that you've seen how to create simple shapes and 
text in Flash, let's look at how you can convert them into 
components that you can reuse. These reusable content 
components are the subject of the next chapter. 
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Chapter 3 





FLASH SYMBOLS AND LIBRARIES 





What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m Understanding what symbols are, why they're useful, how to create 
them, and how to store and reuse movie content elements in the 
Library: 

m Graphic symbols contain simple moving content and are the 
cornerstone of cartoon animation in Flash. 


m Button symbols are the easiest method to achieve interactivity. 


= Movie clip symbols are independent, self-contained movie 
components that free you from the linear tyranny of your 
movie’s main Timeline. They can contain as much interactivity as 
buttons and are the most powerful of Flash’s symbols. 
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In Macromedia Flash, a symbol is a particular kind of 
movie content component—a piece of self-contained 
content that you can save and reuse time and time 
again. Symbols add life and richness to your movies by 
allowing you to break free of a rigid, static timeline. 
Now that you know how to get around the stage and 
main Timeline, and you have a working knowledge of 
the Tools panel, you can begin to really make Flash 
come to life. 





Symbols are a vital part of making great Flash movies. 





Typically, you create symbols when you know that 
you're going to have particular elements that you'll use 
repeatedly in a movie or in a number of movies, or 
when you want to encapsulate a little piece of action or 
animation and use it independently of what's going on 
in the rest of the movie. And you can share the saved 
symbols from one movie with your other movies, too. 


Using stored symbols rather than uniquely created con- 
tent for every element in your movie has at least three 
advantages. First, symbols allow you to create far more 
interesting, flexible, and extensible movies. Second, 
they give you the benefits of mass production and 
reusable components. Third, symbols help you keep 
your movie file size small, which in turn keeps end 
users happy and attentive to your site. 


In this chapter, you'll learn about the three symbol 
types that Flash employs, and you'll create and use an 
example of each. Here, you'll get a solid grounding in 
the basics of symbols that will stand you in good stead, 
and in later chapters you'll examine the more compli- 
cated aspects of critical symbols in more detail. 


Symbol essentials 


A symbol at its most basic level is something in Flash 
that you can use time and time again. That something 
could be a simple picture, an interactive button, or 
even an entire mini-movie that runs within your main 
movie. You can convert your existing movie content 
into symbols, or you can create symbols from scratch. 
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Either way, you save the completed symbol so that you 
can use it again later. 


Symbol Creation 


Saved Reusable 


Existing Content SYMbOL 


Wo —— Convert to___ p 
Symbol 


Saved Reusable 


Symbol 
New Symbol 


O © 





Every time you create a new symbol in Flash, it’s added 
to a library that is attached to your FLA authoring file. 
The Library is where all the reusable symbols are 
stored for the movie that you’re working on. 


FLA Authoring File 
Library 


= 00 
> A 


O 


To use one of the saved symbols in your movie, open 
the Library, select the symbol that you want to add, and 
drag it onto your stage. The original symbol remains in 
the Library; however, Flash creates a copy of the stored 
symbol and renders it on the stage for you. The stored 
symbol kept in the Library is like a template that Flash 
uses to create a brand-new copy of the saved symbol. 
When you create a new, individual copy of a stored 
symbol on your stage, it’s known as an instance of that 
stored symbol. 
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Each new instance is a unique object—an exact copy of 
the stored symbol that the instance is based on. There’s 
also a link between the symbol and its instances. If you 
amend the underlying symbol, the amendments ripple 
through to the instances, too. However, you can 
change the properties (tint, size, and so on) of individ- 
ual instances without affecting the original symbol. 


One way of picturing the relationship between the 
stored symbol and the copy (or copies) of it that you 
create on the stage is to think about that familiar 
kitchen tool, the cookie cutter. A cookie cutter is 
designed to turn out multiple copies of cookies that 
are the same size and shape—it’s essentially a template 
for mass production of identical objects. 





You apply the cookie cutter to cookie dough and pro- 
duce identical cookies every time. In Flash, the stored 
symbol is the cookie cutter, and the instance copied 
onto the stage is the identical individual cookie derived 
from the cookie cutter. With cookies, you can add top- 
pings to specific instances, and in Flash you can change 
the characteristics of individual instances via the 
Properties panel. 





As you'll see later, in Flash, if you change the shape 
of the cookie cutter (the stored symbol) after bak- 
ing cookies (instances), every single cookie will 
immediately change to the new shape! 





One of the nice things about creating instances of sym- 
bols is that you can customize each instance on the 
stage individually. For example, suppose you need a 
series of buttons in your movie that the user clicks to 
navigate through your website. Rather than create the 
same button 15 times, you can create just one button 
symbol in your Library and then customize each 
instance of the button on your main movie stage. 


Let’s start creating some symbols and see how to 
implement them in practice. 


Symbol types 


When you create symbols in Flash, you have three basic 
types to choose from: 


E Graphic symbols 
E Button symbols 
E Movie clip symbols 


Each symbol type has different capabilities and levels 
of complexity, and your choice of symbol will be based 
on what you want that symbol to do—that is, how you 
want it to behave. For example, if you just want to 
reuse a static graphic that’s essentially inanimate, the 
graphic symbol is the best fit. For a symbol that has 
some animation and maybe some sound, you would 
choose to create a movie clip symbol. Each of the dif- 
ferent symbol types has its own range of possible 
behaviors, from the simple graphic symbol to the 
potentially very complex movie clip symbol. 


All three symbol types are created by one of two 
methods. You can either convert an existing drawing 
or other object (such as a text field) into a symbol, or 
you can create a new symbol from scratch. You'll use 
both methods to construct symbols in the following 
examples. 


Let’s begin with the simplest kind of symbol: the 
graphic symbol. 


Graphic symbols 


Although graphic symbols are not as feature-rich as 
button or movie clip symbols, they’re no less important. 
They’re used for static images throughout your movie, 
so if you know that you’re going to use an object over 
and over again, and you don’t need it to be interactive 
or animated, a graphic symbol is your best bet. 


Let’s create a simple graphic symbol now. 
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Creating a graphic symbol 


1. 


2. 


Open Flash and create a new blank movie by click- 
ing the File » New menu option. 


Select the Text tool from the Tools panel, ensure 
that you have Static Text selected in the left side of 
the Properties panel, and click the stage. In the text 
field that appears, type the words Graphic Symbol. 
Click the Selection tool so that you can select the 
text you've just placed on the stage, and then 
choose the Modify » Convert to Symbol menu 
option (or press F8). The Convert to Symbol dialog 
box appears. 














Graphic Symbol 
Convert to Symbol 
Name: [Symbol 1 € œ ) 
Behavior: ©) Movie clip Registration: Sao Cancel ) 
00 
Button 
® Graphic Advanced ) 





This is where you choose the type of symbol you want 
to create. Notice that Flash labels the categories of 
symbols using the term Behavior because each type of 
symbol has its own repertoire of behaviors. 


3. 


4. 


5. 
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If it’s not selected already, change the behavior of 
the symbol to a graphic by clicking the radio but- 
ton next to the word Graphic. 


Change the name by deleting Symbol 1 in the 
Name field and typing Graphic Symbol. 


Also in this dialog box, you'll see the Registration 
matrix, a grid composed of nine small squares, one 
of which is black. You can click any of the squares 
to define the point that Flash will consider the cen- 
ter of your symbol. If it’s not already selected, click 
the center square because you want the registra- 
tion point to be in the very center of your symbol. 
Finally, click OK. 





,» DO 
Registration: 928 
ooo 











Your text field now has a registration point—a 
small cross—in the center: 





GraphicsSymbol 











So far you’ve created a new graphic symbol, assigned it a 
registration point, and given it a symbol name. This is the 
name that the symbol will be stored under in the Library. 


6. Double-click the Graphic Symbol text field. When 


you do this, Flash opens a separate editing window. 
You're no longer looking at the main stage— 
instead, you’re in the Edit Symbols window for your 
graphic symbol. Flash indicates this to you by high- 
lighting the name of your symbol above the 
Timeline, next to the name of your movie’s default 
first scene: 





Untitled-1.fla* 
e E E 
asno ' 5 IS 10 


L o O 


Timeline 





The blue arrow on the left is Flash’s equivalent of 
the ubiquitous Back button; it gives you a shortcut 
to move back a level from wherever you are. In 
your current scene, the Back button will take you 
to the main Timeline in Scene 1. 


When you're editing a symbol, it’s very important to 
realize that you're no longer on the main Timeline; 
rather, you're inside the symbol you're editing. 








Even though the timeline you see when you're edit- 
ing a symbol sometimes looks much the same as 
the main Timeline, it’s important to realize it is a 
different timeline altogether. Perhaps even more 
important than the differences between the main 
Timeline and the symbol Timeline are their similari- 
ties. The main Timeline and symbol Timeline con- 
tain the same basic features: frames, keyframes, 
and a playhead. The symbol Timeline has its own 
frames/keyframes, and this Timeline is played 
through by the symbol’s own playhead, which can 
be doing something totally different from what the 
main Timeline’s playhead is doing. 
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This symbol was created by converting content using the 
Modify » Convert to Symbol menu option. However, 
you can also create a symbol from scratch by choosing 
the Insert » New Symbol menu option. 


When you create a symbol from scratch using Insert > 
New Symbol, rather than converting existing content, 
Flash automatically starts Edit Symbols mode. The 
contents of a symbol created in this way aren't modi- 
fied on the main stage; you can alter the symbol's con- 
tent only in Edit Symbols mode. 


You'll see that in Edit Symbols mode, the Timeline and 
layer list are displayed. This is very important: it shows 
you that each symbol has its own internal layers and 
Timeline. \f you add extra layers while inside Edit 
Symbols mode, this would affect only that one symbol, 
not the entire movie. 





It can sometimes be a bit confusing to see whether 
you're in Edit Symbols mode or normal editing 
mode. The only way to really be sure is to check 
above the Timeline to see if the symbol name 
appears there. If it does, you're definitely in Edit 
Symbols mode, and if it doesn’t, you're not. 
Additionally, creating symbols from scratch in Edit 
Symbols mode prevents you from seeing the rest of 
your movie. You’re more likely to achieve the conti- 
nuity you want by designing your symbol on the 
main stage and converting it after you're satisfied 
that it fits with the rest of your movie. 


A quick way to get out of Edit Symbols mode is to 
double-click a blank area on the current stage with 
the Selection tool. Flash equates this action with 
pressing the Back button and will go back to the 
main Timeline. If Flash is already at the main 
Timeline, it can go back no farther, so it will stay 
there. Thus, a quick way to make sure that you’re 
on the main Timeline is to furiously click a blank 
part of the stage with the Selection tool a few times. 











7. Click the Back button or the Scene 1 button to 
return to the main Timeline. (These buttons are to 
the left of your graphic symbol name, just above 
the main Timeline.) You’re now back in normal edit 
mode, and you're looking at the stage and the 
main Timeline. 


8. Select the text field with the Selection tool and 
delete it. Your symbol disappears—to see it again, 
you must open the Library. Flash automatically cre- 
ated a place to store your new symbol in the Library 
that’s associated with this FLA authoring file. 


9. Open the Library by using the Window » Library 
menu option, and take a look at the window that 
pops up. 
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10. The entry for your new graphic symbol is in the 
white box in the lower half of the window. The 
small icon with the circle, square, and triangle on it 
next to the name is the identifying tag for a graphic 
symbol. 


11. Double-click the icon next to your new symbol’s 
name in the Library window. This will redisplay Edit 
Symbols mode, where you can work on the con- 
tent of your symbol. 


12. Back in Edit Symbols mode (you'll see a blank 
screen containing your graphic symbol with the 
registration point in the center), select the Text 
tool from the Tools panel. 


13. Using the text properties in the Properties panel, 
change the symbol’s font color. Then click the blue 
Back arrow or the Scene 1 button to return to the 
Timeline and normal editing mode. 


Although there's no text anywhere on the stage 
because you deleted it earlier, if you look in the Library 
and click your graphic symbol, you'll see the changes 
you made to your symbol in the preview pane of the 
Library. To put the symbol back on the stage, you can 
simply click and drag it out to the main stage. 
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The Library works like a mini file browser. You can use 
it to find and use symbols, create new symbols, or 
delete symbols you no longer need. 
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An alternative way to convert an object to a symbol is 
to use the Library as a shortcut and drag an object into 
it from the stage. Let's give this a try. 


14. On the main Timeline, use the Rectangle tool in 
Object Drawing mode to draw a square anywhere 
on the stage. 


15. Using the Selection tool, click the square to select 
the Drawing Object you just created. 


16. Drag the square to the lower part of the Library. A 
small rectangle (or a plus sign, depending on your sys- 
tem) appears at the bottom of your cursor, suggesting 
that you want to add something to the Library: 


ls Re 


When you release the mouse button to confirm, a 
familiar dialog box appears: 








Convert to Symbol 
Name: Symbol 2 
Type: O Movie dip Registration: gmg 

O Button 
© Graphic 
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Yes, it’s the Convert to Symbol dialog box again. 


17. Name your symbol Square Symbol, click the cen- 
ter-left square of the Registration matrix, and give 
the symbol a Graphic behavior. 


Notice that your new symbol has been added to 
the Library, and you can see a preview of the sym- 
bol in the preview pane. The preview also shows 
the square to the right of the registration point. 
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The ability to drag an object into the Library to con- 
vert it into a symbol is another one of Flash’s short- 
cuts. There’s no standard way to create a 
symbol—just use the way that best suits your way 
of working. The useful thing about this particular 
approach is that you can choose where in the 
Library you want to put the new symbol by drop- 
ping it into a specific folder. You'll look at how to 
create folders in the Library in a moment. 











Before moving on to the next part of this chapter, let’s 
take a quick look at manually adjusting the registration 
point of a symbol. 


18. Double-click your new Square Symbol in the 
Library so that Flash displays Edit Symbols mode. 
Select the square with the Selection tool. 


19. Choose the Window » Info menu option to bring 
up the Info panel: 
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Y Info = 
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¢ G: 255 + X: 49.0 
B: 255 Y: -213,0 
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The X and Y boxes on the right are the coordinates 
that determine the position of the registration point. 


20. Enter a value of 14 in the Y box and press ENTER. 
You'll notice that the registration point is now 
closer to the top of the square. The registration 
point is always fixed, so rather than move the reg- 
istration point, entering a new value into the Info 
panel actually moves the square relative to the reg- 
istration point. 
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The Info panel provides you with greater flexibility 
when positioning your graphics in relation to the 
registration point. 


You might be wondering why you have these various 
options for positioning the registration point of your 
symbols. Well, if you wanted to make a loading 
progress bar, you would set the registration point to 
the center left point, and if you were animating a 
flower growing from the ground, you would set the 
registration point to the bottom center of the flower 
symbol. When you scale a symbol within a tween, the 
default point the scale works from is the registration 
point, so it makes sense to make the registration point 
line up with what you want the symbol to do. 


Registration points other than the center point are 
commonly used in ActionScript scenarios such as build- 
ing a preloader bar. You’ll see how they can have a ben- 
eficial effect when animating content a little later in 
the book. 





It’s very important to note that the registration 
point of a symbol (the cross) is very different from 
the circle (the center point), even though they start 
off in the same place by default. 


The registration point defines the true origin of the 
symbol—it’s “where the symbol is,” and the position 
of the registration point gets exported to the final 
SWF. The registration point is the same for all 
instances of a given symbol. If you change the regis- 
tration point of one instance, the registration point 
for all instances will also change. When you come to 
use ActionScript, it’s worth remembering that 
ActionScript uses the registration point, not the cen- 
ter point, to decide where something is on the stage. 


The center point is there as a helper during author- 
ing, and it doesn’t exist in the final SWF. The center 
point is the point that many authoring tools (such 
as the Transform tool) take as their center when 
you use the authoring tools or motion tweens 
(which you'll look at in Chapter 6), but it has no rel- 
evance in the final SWF. The center point can be dif- 
ferent per instance, and this makes it useful when 
you're using the tools on a per-instance basis. 


The differences between the registration point and 
the center point confuse even longtime users of 
Flash on occasion and can particularly confuse 
ActionScript programmers if they're looking at the 
center point and assuming it’s the registration point. 


If all this sounds far too confusing, there’s a very 
simple piece of advice that will always make it 
much clearer: if you ever need to make the registra- 
tion point and center point occupy different places 
on a symbol to make the use of a toolbar tool eas- 
ier, always move the center point back so that it’s in 
the same place as the registration point when 
you're done. You can move the center point by 
selecting your instance with the Transform tool and 
dragging the center point. That way, the registra- 
tion point and the center point will always be the 
same, and your worries and confusion melt away! 











Let’s now go back to the Library window and see what 
else you can do with it. 
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Working with the Library 


The New Folder button allows you to create folders in 
your Library as a means of organizing your symbols. 


1. In the Library window, click the New Folder button 
(second from the left at the bottom of the win- 
dow). A new folder appears in your Library with its 
name highlighted: 





sa| Graphic Symbol 











sa| Square Symbol 
(9 [untitled folder 1] 











2. Type Circle Folder as the new folder's name and 
press ENTER. Flash automatically sorts the contents 
of the Library into alphabetical order, so your new 
folder will jump above the Graphic Symbol. 





Alphabetical order is great for most things, but 
sometimes you want the folders to be listed at the 
top of the Library, followed by symbols (as on many 
operating systems). An easy way to do this is to put 
a space in front of all folder names, so “my folder” 
becomes “ my folder”. 











3. Click your Graphic Symbol in the Library and drag 
it onto the Circle Folder icon. As you'd expect from 
a file browser program, the Graphic Symbol is now 
located inside the new folder. 





E Graphic Symbol 
E Square Symbol 





You can tell it’s inside the folder by the level of 
indentation. 
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4. Double-click the Circle Folder icon to close the 
folder and hide your symbol. Double-click the 
Circle Folder icon again to reopen the folder. 
Double-clicking the name of the folder now will 
allow you to rename it; if you do this by mistake, 
just press EnTER to leave it as it is. 


5. With the folder open, click the Graphic Symbol to 
highlight it and then click the Properties button in 
the Library: 





a 


This will open the Symbol Properties dialog box, 
from which you can rename your symbol or 
change its behavior—that is, its type: 











Symbol Properties 





Name: Graphic Symbol 
Type: © Movie dip 
O Button 
© Graphic 


Cancel 








Edit | | Advanced | 








6. Click Cancel to close the dialog box without making 
any changes. 


7. Click the Square Symbol to select it. Next, click the 
Delete button (the trash can icon) in the Library. 


Unlike delete operations in other applications (includ- 
ing previous versions of Flash), the current version of 
Flash does not put up a “Are you sure you want to 
delete stuff?” confirmation window. The reason for this 
is that deletions from the Library can be undone with 
Edit > Undo or CTRL+Z. 


8. Select the Graphic Symbol and drag it out of the 
folder so that the Graphic Symbol icon is at the 
same level of indentation as the Circle Folder icon, 
and then delete the folder: 





Name 


> Circle Folder le 
[E] Graphic Symbol 
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It can be difficult to achieve this when there is only 
one folder in the Library for some versions of 
Flash, but an easy way to move a symbol outside a 
folder is to drop it on the Name bar (as just 
shown). 


You'll now be back where you started with just the sin- 
gle original Graphic Symbol in the Library. Next, let's 
put an instance of this symbol on your stage. 


9. Click the blue arrow above the Timeline to get out 
of edit mode and back to the main stage. 


10. To get an instance of your symbol onto the stage, 
drag the name of your symbol out of the Library 
and release it on the stage. You can also drag the 
image thumbnail from the top of the Library panel. 
Don't worry about placing it too precisely—you 
can always move the symbol around again later. 


You now have a single instance of your symbol on 
the stage. 


11. To illustrate how easy it is to reuse symbols, drag 
another couple of instances of the Graphic Symbol 
and put them anywhere you like on the stage. 


GraphiceSymbol 
Graphic Symbol 


Graphic Symbol 


That’s a lot easier than making each component sepa- 
rately every time, isn’t it? Notice that you’ve selected 
all three instances on the stage, and each one displays 
a little cross, indicating that it’s a symbol. 


Perhaps the best thing of all here is that even though 
you now have three images on the stage, they still take 
up the space of only one picture in the final SWF file. 
This is because the instances of the symbol on the 
stage are really just coordinates that tell Flash where to 
put a copy of the content of the master symbol stored 
in the Library. 


Now you have your instances of the symbol on the 
stage. What if you decide that you want to change the 
symbol in the Library that they’re based on? 


Modifying symbols 

When you change the symbol defined and stored in 
your Library, all the instances of that symbol on your 
stage will change as well. 


Modifying a symbol in the Library 


1. Select the Graphic Symbol in the Library, and then 
double-click its picture in the preview pane. This 
will open Edit Symbols mode. 


2. Select the symbol on the Edit Symbols stage, and 
then select the Text tool from the Tools panel. In 
the Properties panel, choose a text color that’s 
obviously different from the original color. 


3. Click the Scene 1 tab below the Timeline to return 
to the main stage. Here you'll notice that all the 
instances of your graphic symbol have changed to 
the same color as the master in the Library. 


Being able to change all instances of a symbol at once 
like this is clearly a very powerful feature that makes it 
easy to redesign and amend significant parts of your 
movie without having to edit each and every symbol 
throughout the movie. You can just change the symbol 
in the Library that the individual instances are based 
on. However, sometimes you want to change just one 
instance... 


Modifying an instance on the stage 


1. Select one of your instances on the stage, and then 
select the Free Transform tool from the toolbar. 
Your symbol will change to show the Free 
Transform tool’s handles. 


Graphic Symbol 
Graphic Symbol 


‘Graphiœo Symbol; 
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2. Roll over the center point (the cursor will show an 
“o” below the pointer when you’re over it), and 
move the center point so that it’s over the “G” in 
Graphic. 


¡Graphic;Symbol; 
{Graphic Symbol; 


‘Graphic: Symbol; 


3. Rotate the instance by hovering near the top-right 
corner of it until you see the rotate cursor as 
shown, and then rotate the instance by about 30 
degrees. Notice that the symbol rotates from the 
center point at the “G.” 


Graphic Symbol 
Graphic Symbol 
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"Graphic-Symbols 


Graphic Symbol 
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4. Rotate one of the other instances in the same way, 


but this time don’t move the center point first. 
Notice that the instance rotates from a different 
center point. 
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5. Using the Selection tool, select another one of 
the instances. Using the Properties panel's Color 
drop-down, select Brightness and change the 
amount to 75%. 
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Color: | Brightness [y] 
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Although you have three instances of the same symbol, 
each instance is now different in some way—they have 
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different positions and orientations, and one even has 
a different color! 


This technique is rather similar to the way three auto- 
mobiles can be exactly the same make and model, but 
each has a different mileage and is a different color. 
Each car is fundamentally the same as the others, but 
it’s also customized in a number of minor ways. 
Although these individual differences are small, they 
can add up to a big difference in appearance—for 
example, a heavily customized version of the car might 
even look like a totally new model. 


6. Double-click any of the instances to edit it in place. 
Change the text as you like. Notice that the other 
instances change to reflect the new text, although 
they also still reflect the per-instance changes 
you’ve made. 


Working with multiple Libraries 

Often, you'll have more than one Flash document 
open. Each document will have its own Library. In this 
section, you'll examine the features of the Library panel 
that can help you manage this situation. 


Working with two Libraries 


Before you begin this exercise, close all open FLAs, sav- 
ing any you wish to keep. 


1. Open a new Flash document with File > New. 
Immediately save this document with File » Save 
and call the file doc1. 


2. Open another new Flash file and follow the same 
process, calling the second document doc2. You'll 
have two tabs at the top of your Timeline, one for 
each file, and you can switch between the two doc- 
uments by clicking the tabs. 


doc2.fla 
Timeline 6 Scene 1 





3. In doc1, create a square. Make it a graphic symbol 
called square by selecting it and pressing F8. 
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Notice that there are two places on the Library 
panel telling you that the Library being shown is 
the one for doc1. This makes three places in all 
(the tab above the Timeline, the title bar, and the 
drop-down in the Library panel) telling you that 
you're working on doc1. 


4. Click the tab for doc2. In this document, create a 
circle, and make it a graphic symbol as you did in 
step 3. This time, call the symbol circle. 





i w Library - doc2.fla 
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5. 


Notice that when you clicked the tab for doc2, the 
Library panel automatically changed its title and 
drop-down to show the Library for doc2. Click 
between the two documents, and notice that the 
Library follows your switches between the docu- 
ments, updating its titles and the available symbols. 
You can stop this from happening by clicking the 
pushpin icon. When you do this, the pushpin 
changes so it looks as if it’s sticking into the panel. 
The pushpin “pins” the Library in place so that it no 
longer changes when you change documents. If 
you now switch between tabs, the Library will not 
follow your document switches. 











vw Library - doci.fla 
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Unpin the Library panel. The panel will now follow 
document changes again. 


While you’re in doc2, use the drop-down on the 
Library panel to select doc1. You're now in doc, 
but looking at doc2’s Library. 
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Drag square from the Library onto the stage. 
You've added a symbol from doc1’s Library and 
placed it on the stage of doc2. 


7. To the left of the pushpin icon is the New Library 
Panel icon. Click this icon. 
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Another Library window appears and shows the 
current document's Library (doc2). Notice that 
doc2’s Library now contains both the circle and 
square symbols. 


8. As you now have a Library open per document, 
you might as well pin both panels. Click the push- 
pin icon for both panels, making sure that you're 
showing the two different Libraries. 


9. Double-click the square symbol in either Library, 
and then edit it in some way. Notice that the same 
symbol in the other Library doesn't change. Once 
you copy a symbol between files by dragging and 
dropping between multiple Libraries, you're creat- 
ing a copy between documents, not a linked 
instance. 


You could be forgiven in thinking that multiple 
Libraries are very confusing, despite their versatility 
and configurability. | think they can be a blessing in dis- 
guise, and | recommend that you do the following; 


E If you have only one Library panel open, unpin it. 
This way, your one open Library will always change 
to reflect the current document. 
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E Keep multiple Library windows open only as long 
as you need them (i.e., because you want to copy 
symbols between open documents). If you no 
longer need to have multiple Library panels open 
(i.e. you've finished your copying), close the 
Library panels until you only have one left, and 
then unpin and leave open the one remaining 
Library panel. This brings you nicely back to the 
first bullet point, which is the preferred way of 
leaving the Library panel. 


Let's now experiment with the second, slightly more 
complex type of symbol: the button symbol. 


Button symbols 


Buttons are essential features of any interactive website, 
and they're the key to any good menu or site navigation 
interface. Why? Because you're used to clicking buttons 
and having them do things for you—it's almost an 
unconscious action. Using buttons is such an obvious 
thing that you're often unaware you're doing it when 
you're interacting with a website or software applica- 
tion. However, if you ever go to a site whose navigation 
architecture doesn’t provide you with buttons, you'll 
quickly become aware of just how vital they are. 


It's amazingly easy to create buttons in Flash and 
include them in your movies, and they’re one of the 
components that take Flash from being a great anima- 
tion package to being a web application development 
tool. Flash buttons are important because they take 
you into the world of true interactivity, where your site 
visitors can control their experience. Whether it’s 
jumping from movie to movie or kicking off a series of 
complex actions, buttons can be the way in. In Flash, 
button symbols embody the behaviors that open up 
the interactive world. 


To get you started, you'll build a simple button and go 
through the button’s basic features and capabilities. 
Later in the book, you'll do even more interesting and 
important things with buttons. 


Creating a button symbol 


Let’s create that button symbol. First, you need a shape 
to convert to a symbol. 


1. In a new Flash document, select the Oval tool in 
Object Drawing mode and draw a circle with a 
stroke and fill of your choice. To adjust the proper- 
ties of the circle, select it with the Selection tool 
and go to the Properties panel. You'll see the cir- 
cle's dimensions in the W and H boxes in the bot- 
tom half of the Properties panel. If you can't see 
the bottom half of the Properties panel, click the 
arrow on the bottom-right corner of the Properties 
panel to extend it. lve made my circle 120 pixels 
across to create a big, hefty button: 








CIA Properties Parameters | | 


Ie Drawing Object 


we 120.0 |x: 110.0 || 
â | 
He 120.0 [y 410 | 


2. Select the circle and change it into a symbol, either 
by using the Modify » Convert to Symbol menu 
option or by pressing the F8 shortcut. 


3. In the Convert to Symbol dialog box, choose the 
Button behavior type. Name your button Button 
Symbol, give it a central registration point, and 
click OK. 


Convert to Symbol 





Name: | Button Symbol 


Type: O Movie dip Registration: 588 
Ob ooo 
O Graphic 
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You should notice two things: the new symbol 
appears in your Library and, if you bring up the 
Properties panel, the symbol’s name is displayed 
next to an icon with a pointing finger over a rec- 
tangle—this is the icon for a button symbol. 
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4. Double-click the instance of Button Symbol on the 
stage to open Edit Symbols mode again. 





Editing a symbol by double-clicking its instance on 
the stage sends Flash into Edit in Place mode. This 
mode is particularly useful for changing a symbol 
when you need to view it in relation to other sym- 
bols on the stage. 





5. You may have noticed that your Timeline has changed: 





Timeline 











LJ 





Whenever you create or edit a button symbol, 
you'll see this button-specific style of Timeline. This 
Timeline is visible only in Edit Symbols mode, and 
every button symbol has this same kind of special 
internal Timeline. This Timeline controls how the 
button will behave when you interact with it. 
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Every button Timeline has only four frames, each of 
which controls a different aspect of the button’s 
behavior. The names above the four frames—Up, 
Over, Down, and Hit—refer to the four possible condi- 
tions that a button can be in. These conditions are 
called button states. Unlike normal Timelines, a but- 
ton Timeline will only ever use the four frames shown. 
Although you’re allowed to add new frames after the 
fourth frame (Hit), the button symbol will never use 
them, so it’s a bit of a wasted exercise! (You can, of 
course, add additional layers to a button’s Timeline.) 


Button states 


The states of a button are defined in the four frames of 
the button’s Timeline, as described in the following list. 
Each frame describes what the button will look like and 
what it will do when the button is in that state. 


E Up: This is how the button looks in its static state 
when it’s in the movie interface waiting for a user 
to interact with it. 


E Over: This is what the button will look like when 
the user runs his mouse over it. 


E Down: This is what the button will look like when 
the user clicks it. 


m Hit: This is a special state that you can't see in your 
finished movie. The Hit state is the part of the but- 
ton that is clickable. Think of it as a target for the 
mouse—hitting this target will make the button 
work. Make sure that whatever part of the button 
you want people to be able to click is defined in 
the Hit state. It doesn’t have to be pretty, as users 
will never actually see the Hit state graphic, but it’s 
important to clearly define the Hit state. 


Let’s see how these states work by defining them for 
your circular button symbol. 


Making your button work 


At the moment, your button is just a single-state, life- 
less circle that might as well be a static graphic symbol. 
What your button needs is that extra something that 
makes a button a button: interactivity. You'll define this 
interactivity in the four frames of the button’s 
Timeline. 
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Notice that only one of the frames on the button’s 
Timeline is actually a keyframe (i.e., the first frame, 
which represents the button’s Up state). The other 
three frames are currently blank: 
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This is because Flash assumes that you want to display 
the circle you drew when the button is in its Up state. 
You can edit this keyframe and change the image that's 
displayed if you want to. 


To create the other three states for the button, you first 
need to convert the three blank frames in the Timeline 
into keyframes. Remember, a keyframe is what defines a 
significant change to a piece of Flash content. By defin- 
ing these keyframes and their content, you’re telling 
Flash how you want your button to behave. 


1. Click each of the three blank frames individually in 
the button’s Timeline and press F6 to insert a 
keyframe. You now have a full Timeline: 

















2. Click the Over state in the Timeline. Click the circle 
on the stage. 


3. Select a fill color from the Properties panel (or 
from the Tools panel) that’s different from the orig- 
inal button symbol color. The color of your button 
automatically changes to reflect your new choice. 


4. Select the Down state keyframe in the Timeline 
and select the circle on the stage. Change the cir- 
cle’s fill color to another color in the same way. 
Leave the Hit state as it is for now. 


5. Test your movie by using the Control > Test Movie 
menu option or by pressing CTRL+ENTER (CMD+ENTER 
on the Mac). This opens a new window that dis- 
plays what your finished movie will look like when 
it’s rendered in the web browser. 


6. Move your mouse over the button and it changes 
to the color you defined for the Over state. 


7. Click the button. While you hold the mouse button 
down, the button displays the color defined in the 
Down state keyframe. 


You’ve just created your first button and taken your 
first steps toward interactivity. It was pretty easy, wasn’t 
it? But remember, what you're learning here about but- 
ton states is the basic foundation on which you can 
build an infinitely complex universe of interactivity. 


8. Close the Test Movie window to display Edit in 
Place mode. 


At the moment, you haven’t defined a Hit state for 
your button; Flash is currently using the image from 
the Up keyframe to define the Hit state (because you 
copied the Up state to the Over, Down, and Hit states 
in step 1). Let’s be more explicit. 


9. Click the Hit state keyframe on the Timeline and 
use the Rectangle tool to draw a big rectangle (any 
color you like) around your button. 


+ 


10. Open the Test Movie window again. This time, even 
though everything looks the same, when you run 
the mouse over your button you'll see it change 
color before you get to the actual button itself. 
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11. 


This is because you defined the Hit state (which is 
invisible to the user) as a larger area than the (visi- 
ble) button. You may be wondering why you would 
ever want to do this. Normally you wouldn't, but 
there is one case where this technique is incredibly 
useful—when you want to use an irregular button 
shape that contains gaps, as you'll see in the next 
exercise. 


Either by undoing your previous operations or 
by deleting the rectangle and drawing a circle, 
replace your rectangular hit area with the previous 
circular one. 


Making buttons from irregular shapes 


1. 


3. 
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Select each keyframe of your button symbol in 
turn. For each circle, select the Modify » Break 
Apart menu option to break the Drawing Object 
into a fill and stroke. With the Selection tool, click 
the fill to select it and press DELETE. You should now 
be left with a button that consists of a hollow circle. 





. Test the movie again. This time when you move 


your mouse over the button, nothing will happen. 
It may flicker on and off when you go over the 
stroke, and this gives you a clue to what is happen- 
ing. The Hit state of the button is defined as the 
stroke only, so the area within the button is not 
clickable. This makes your hollow button very user- 
unfriendly—nobody would be able to use it! This is 
where the Hit state comes in handy. 


Go back to Edit Symbols mode and click the Hit 
state keyframe. Using the Paint Bucket tool, fill the 
stroke with a color of your choice. 


4. Test your movie again. As your mouse moves over 
the button, the button will work because there is 
now a solid hit area inside the button, which means 
that the whole of the inner area of the button is 
defined as the hit area. 





Previous versions of Flash required that you use a 
solid hit area for text fields, because in those ver- 
sions, only the actual letters of the text would be 
clickable if you used the text field as the hit area. In 
Flash 8, the text field box is the hit area, so you're 
OK. However, it may be a good idea to always use a 
solid rectangle for your button hit area if you're 
using text as the Up, Over, and Down states, if only 
because you may need to make your site backward 
compatible with previous versions of Flash. Clients 
are notorious for telling you that you can design a 
site for the current version of the Flash Player, but 
then deciding against it because the site failed to 
work on the boss’s five-year-old desktop, and he 
wants answers! 











5. Close the Test Movie window, and then click the 
Scene 1 tab to return to the main stage. 


There’s an easy way to see and edit all the symbols in 


your movie. There are two buttons above the Timeline 
on the right: 


Edit Scene ——» É, 41, | 100% x] 
Edit Symbols 


If you click the Edit Symbol button, a drop-down menu 
will appear with a list of all the symbols available to you 
in your movie’s Library: 
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The list will show Library folders as submenus. For 
example, if you were to place all your symbols in three 
Library folders called animation stuff, content, and 
interface stuff, your list would contain three submenus, 
each corresponding to one of the folders: 





6, |G, | 100% vw | 
A animation stuff > 
content > 
interface stuff > 








When you click one of the named symbols, Edit 
Symbols mode for that symbol opens. Try it with the 
symbols in the current Library (or quickly make some 
up in a new FLA and see). You can go back to the main 
stage by either clicking the Scene 1 tab as you’ve done 
before or clicking the Edit Scene button and then 
selecting Scene 1 from the menu that pops up. 


If you look at the Properties panel when you're in Edit 
Symbols mode, you'll see options to add sound and 
script to your creations on the right. You'll look at this 
later in the book. 


Next, though, let’s examine the third type of symbol in 
Flash: the movie clip symbol. You'll use movie clips 
more and more as you progress through the book. 


Movie clip symbols 


The movie clip symbol is the third and final member of 
the Flash symbols set. Movie clip symbols—usually 
referred to as movie clips or simply clips—are vitally 
important components in Flash movies. The simplest 
explanation of movie clips is that they are a movie 
within a movie. You can use them to create entirely 
self-contained pieces of action that you want to run 
independently of the rest of the things on the main 
Timeline. Movie clips can have multiple layers just like 
the main Timeline, and they can contain many graphic, 
animation, and sound components. An example of a 


typical movie clip would be a clip that encapsulated a 
logo with some background music. You can have the 
music playing and the logo fading in and out repeat- 
edly throughout your whole main movie while other 
action changes around it. 





Like the button symbol, the movie clip symbol and 
the graphic symbol have their own internal 
Timelines. However, a movie clip symbol’s or 
graphic symbol’s Timeline isn’t limited to the four 
standard frames. As you progress through this 
book, you'll find that these other two symbols are 
extremely useful for creating complex animations. 
The movie clip symbol really comes into its own 
when you add ActionScript, because you can con- 
trol a movie clip’s Timeline with code, and this 
allows you to create animation that changes 
depending on what the user does. 











Movie clips can be very complicated, containing all 
manner of actions and animations. In this section, ''ll 
just introduce the basics of what movie clips are and 
how to use them. 


Creating a movie clip symbol 


1. You need an uncluttered stage, so close the cur- 
rent Flash document and create a new one. 


2. On the main stage, use the Rectangle tool in Object 
Drawing mode and draw a square (any color you 
like). Select the square and convert it to a symbol. 
Make sure the symbol’s behavior is set to Movie 
clip and its registration point is at the center. Name 
the new symbol Square Clip. 








| Convert to Symbol 
Name: | Square Clip OK 
Type: © Movie dip Registration: gee 
O Button 
v 
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3. Double-click the square with the Selection tool to 
open Edit Symbols mode. 


Notice the Timeline inside your new movie clip. This 
Timeline works like the one above the stage in the 
main movie. The difference is that your movie clip sym- 
bol’s Timeline applies only to what happens inside the 
symbol itself. Any action and animation you create 
using this Timeline will be encapsulated inside this 
movie clip. Anything you can do in your main movie, 
you can do inside a movie clip. That means you can 
create completely self-contained units of movie con- 
tent that you can add to your main movie by dragging 
the movie clip symbol onto the main stage. Let’s make 
a quick shape tween as an example. 


A. Still inside your new movie clip, click frame 20 and 
press F6 to insert a keyframe. 


5. Click outside the square in frame 20 to deselect it, 
and use the Selection tool to pull in the sides and 
make an irregular shape: 


y 


Now that you have two keyframes with distinct content 
in them, let's animate the shape tween. 


6. Click frame 1 and go to the Properties panel. Select 
Shape from the Tween drop-down menu to create 
a shape tween between the two keyframes (just as 
you did with your mushroom movie in Chapter 1). 








LW Properties Parameters | Filters | Output 


Tween: | Shape y| 


Il Frame 
=m a None 
——_ Ease: [Motion 


7. Click the Scene 1 icon above the Timeline to get 
back to the main stage. 








8. Open your Library if it’s not already displayed. It 
contains your Square Clip. The blue sunburst next 
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to the symbol’s name is the icon that identifies 
movie clip symbols. 


9. Click the icon for the Square Clip. There are two 
controls at the top right of the preview pane: 
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10. These two controls, which may remind you of the 
Play and Pause buttons on a DVD or CD player, are 
used to preview your movie clip inside the Library 
window. (These controls are also available when 
you select a button symbol in the Library.) If you 
click the Play button, your movie clip will play in 
the preview pane. You can use the Stop control to 
halt playback. 


11. Drag a couple of copies of your Square Clip from 
the Library onto the stage. 


12. Press EnTER to preview your movie. Nothing hap- 
pens. This is because movie clips aren’t rendered in 
preview mode. 


If you want to see your movie clips play, you have to 
use the Control » Test Movie (CTRL+ENTER) menu 
option. Alternatively, you can publish your movie by 
pressing F12. If you do this, you'll see your animations. 
Movie clips can do much more than this, but you'll 
have to wait until you read the later chapters to find 
out just how powerful they really are. 


13. Save your movie as movieclip. fla. 
14. Close the movieclip.fla movie. 
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It’s probably worth mentioning here that graphic sym- 
bols have similar functionality to movie clips. The main 
difference is that movie clips can be scripted (i.e., they 
can be controlled via ActionScript), whereas graphic 
symbols cannot. The file sizes of graphic symbols are 
slightly smaller than those of movie clips, so if you want 
just a symbol with a simple tween, it’s probably worth 
using a graphic symbol. 


Another good thing about graphic symbols is that their 
tween animations are shown if you press ENTER or drag 
the playhead around the main Timeline (a technique 
known as scrubbing in animator circles). Many anima- 
tors who use ActionScript-free tween-based animation 
throughout their presentations swear by graphic sym- 
bols over movie clips. See the animations of Adam 
Phillips (www.biteycastle.com) for several examples 
from an animator who swears by graphic symbols 
because of their ease of use for nonscripted animation. 


Movie clips and the main Timeline 


When you drag an instance of a movie clip symbol onto 
your stage, you bring with it all the action you’ve added 
to the movie clip’s Timeline. When Flash finds the 
instance of the symbol in a keyframe on the main 
Timeline, it digs down into the symbol and plays the 
content that it finds encapsulated in the symbol’s inter- 
nal Timeline. Simultaneously, Flash continues along the 
main movie’s Timeline, rendering any content that it 
finds there. In this context, you can think of movie clips 
as separate loops that start and then run their course 
while the main movie’s playhead continues along the 
main Timeline. Your movie clip is still integrated with 
the main movie, though—it shares the host movie’s 
frame rate and background color, for example. 


Another way of thinking about movie clips is that 
they’re the “children” of the main movie. The main 
“parent” Timeline plays in sequence, and when it 
comes across a movie clip symbol in a keyframe, it 
spawns a movie clip. After Flash has “given life” to the 
movie clip, that movie clip has an independent life of 
its own while the main Timeline continues separately. 


Imagine a movie where you create a static background 
layer (a gradient) that lasts for 50 frames: 
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When you test your movie, you see the static image 
displayed for 50 frames, and then the movie loops and 
starts again. Now suppose that you create a keyframe 
at frame 10 and drag a morphing square movie clip 
from your Library into it. Next, you could add a mor- 
phing circle movie clip in a new keyframe at frame 25: 
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When you test your movie, you'll find that the static 
background will appear for a few frames, and when the 
playhead hits the keyframe at frame 10, the morphing 
square movie clip is triggered. The main movie play- 
head will continue along the main Timeline until it 
encounters the morphing circle at frame 25, at which 
point it will start that movie clip before continuing to 
display the static background until frame 50—the end 
of the movie. It’s very important to remember that 
launching these movie clips doesn’t pause or stop the 
playback of the main Timeline; all three playback ele- 
ments (the main Timeline, plus the two internal movie 
clip Timelines) play simultaneously. 


Morphing Square Movie Clip in Frame 10 


| sgo 5 10 15 20 25 
Y eB O Ole Ole 
Morphing Circle Movie Clip in Frame 25 


A movie clip has a mind of its own; that is, its behavior 
is embedded in its internal Timeline. However, the par- 
ent Timeline can have the authority to tell the child 
movie clip what to do. It can use ActionScript com- 
mands to tell the movie clip to stop, start, change 
position, and so on. You'll see this in practice after 
you’ve learned some ActionScript. 


So far, you’ve dealt exclusively with symbols in the 
Library that are attached to the specific movie that 
you’ve been working on. But you can also reuse sym- 
bols from other movies’ Libraries. 


Sharing symbols 


An extremely useful feature in Flash is the ability to 
import symbols from other movies’ Libraries. This is 
particularly useful for projects in which you might be 
working on a number of Flash movies at the same time 
and want to share the symbols from one movie to the 
next. You might also consider creating a Library that 
stores commonly used symbols for a number of Flash 
movies. 
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One other benefit of sharing symbols is that you can 
also share fonts. If you’re working on a Flash presenta- 
tion with someone who has fonts that you don’t have, 
you can share your partner’s font symbols. 


Let’s start by seeing how to share symbols, and then 
you'll move on to learn how to share fonts. 


Using symbols from other movies 


1. Select File > Close All to close all the other Flash 
documents that are currently open. When you're 
prompted to save the various documents, save 
whichever ones you want. Closing all the other 
documents will help you focus a little more in this 
section. 


2. Create a new Flash document from the startup 
screen's Create New » Flash Document option or 
the File > New menu option followed by Flash 
Document. 


3. Open the new movie's Library window. As you 
might expect, it’s currently an empty Library: 
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4. Make sure you don't still have movieclip. fla 
open; close it if you do. Go to the File menu and 
choose the Import > Open External Library option. 


5. In the resulting dialog box, navigate to the folder 
where you stored your movieclip.fla file and 
select it. 
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6. Click the Open button, and a new Library window 
containing the symbols in the movieclip.fla file 
will appear. 





i Library - Movie Clip.fla E 
One item in library 





Name Ty 4 
Square Clip Movie (0O 














x] > 





You now have the symbol from the first movie you 
made available to use in your new movie, in much the 
same way that you were able to drag symbols from 
multiple Libraries earlier. Notice this time, though, that 
the Library window is grayed out and has no drop- 
down menu at the top. It’s also missing the pushpin 
and Open New Library icons. This is because the FLA 
corresponding to this Library isn’t open. 


You can transfer the Square Clip symbol into the cur- 
rent FLA by dragging it onto the stage or into the 
Library for the current FLA (much like you did with 
multiple Libraries). When you do either, the symbol will 


now appear in the current FLA's Library. This means 
that you can build up a collection of common symbols 
and share them between different movies—another 
labor-saving device from Flash! Flash also includes a 
feature you can use to share Libraries across networks 
and even over the Web, but coverage of this feature is 
beyond the scope of this book. 


Sharing fonts over Flash movies 


Font symbols allow users to share fonts through differ- 
ent Flash files. They’re very useful when working with 
other people (such as a client) who might have a set of 
fonts different from the set you have. Let’s see how to 
share and retrieve fonts. 


1. Open a new Flash document. 


2. Open the Library (Window » Library) and select 
New Font from the Library options drop-down 
menu. 








i w Libra 
= New Symbol... 
Untitled-3 | =a New Folder 
Empty library New Font... 
New Video... 














Shared Library Properties... 


Keep Use Counts Updated 
Update Use Counts Now 


Help 


Group Library with » 


Maximize panel group 
Close panel group 
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3. In the dialog box that appears, enter Midnight 
Train in the Name field and select Georgia (or a 
font of your choice if you don’t have Georgia) from 
the Font drop-down. Click OK. 


Font Symbol Properties 





Name: | Midnight Train 


Font: | Georgia {v | 














Style: [_]Bold Bitmap text 
Italic Size: | 24 


























A font symbol will appear in your Library: 








i v Library 
Untitled-3 
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4. Save the movie as font_share.fla and close it. 


5. Open a new Flash document (yes, another!) and 
select File » Import » Open External Library. 


6. Select the font_share. fla file. After you confirm 
this, the Library of the font_share.fla file will 
open. 


7. Drag the Midnight Train font symbol onto the 
stage. When you drop the symbol, you'll see no 
change to the stage. The font dubbed Midnight 
Train will now be available on the Font drop-down 
menu, suffixed with an asterisk. You can see this by 
selecting the Text tool and looking at the Font 
drop-down. 
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This new font can now be used just like any other 
font. 


8. After you're done with this file, close it. 





You have to select a Name field that is different 
from the font name (i.e., you should not make the 
Name field Georgia in step 2 of this exercise). If you 
make the name in the Name field the same as the 
font name, Flash will accept the name, but the font 
symbol will most likely not work! 











Finally in this chapter, let's work on your case study proj- 
ect and implement some of the concepts just discussed. 


Case study 


In this chapter’s case study segment, you'll create sym- 
bols for your project. You'll make your button into a 
symbol, and then you'll start to build up your site's navi- 
gation using multiple copies of that symbol, demonstrat- 
ing the reusability and therefore the power of symbols. 


Creating symbols 


1. Open the case study movie you worked on at the 
end of the previous chapter. 
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At this point, your interface objects should be sitting 
on their separate layers. You need to convert some of 
your objects into symbols. 


2. Select the shape in the top-left corner (you need 
to select both the red square and the white square 
behind it) and select Modify > Convert to Symbol. 
In the dialog box that appears, name the symbol 
generic button, and give it a center registration 
point and a Button behavior. 











Convert to Symbol 
Name: | generic button 
Type: O Movie dip Registration: 588 Lor 

ooo 








3. Double-click the button on the stage to edit it. This 
will allow you to edit the symbol within the context 
of the rest of the document. 


You might notice that the other elements of the stage 
are washed out; this is to help you to concentrate on 
your active symbol alone. This mode of editing symbols 
is called Edit in Place. 














4. Select the Over state and insert a keyframe (Insert 
» Timeline > Keyframe or F6). 





Timeline f=) Ba Ùm 


@ a Of ve [overjoovwn] Ht 
7 di O e Mm 


5. On the Over state, use the Paint Bucket tool to 
change the red square to green. 








6. Still in the Over state, use the Line tool to draw a 
white line from the bottom of the shape up to the 
large white rectangle. Use the Properties panel to 
set a stroke thickness of 3. 
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7. Return to the main stage and drag three copies of 
the generic button symbol onto the stage. Place 
these next to the first button. 


8. Test the movie using Control » Test Movie. Hover 
the mouse pointer over the buttons to see the red 
change to green and the added white line. 


9. Select the name/company text and your represen- 
tative icon using the Selection tool and convert 
them to a single graphic symbol called logo. 





Remember, to select more than one symbol or item, 
hold down the SHifT key when making subsequent 
selections. 





10. Save your Flash document and close it. 


Summary 


In this chapter, you took a preliminary look at the 
nature, creation, and storage of symbols in Flash. You 
learned that 


E Symbols are self-contained pieces of movie con- 
tent that you can create once and then use many 
times in your movies. 


E An instance is a copy of a symbol on the stage. 


E Symbols are stored in the Library, and you can 
organize the Library and use it to share symbols 
between different movies. 


E Symbols have their own internal Timeline, which 
allows them to work independently from the main 
movie's Timeline. 


E Graphic symbols are typically used for still graph- 
ics, although, as mentioned previously, some ani- 
mators prefer them over movie clips. 


E Button symbols have a standard four-frame inter- 
nal Timeline. This Timeline includes the different 
button states. 


E Movie clip symbols are the multitalented super- 
stars of the symbols world. Their internal Timelines 
are infinitely customizable. You can embed the 
same kind of multilayered graphics and sound con- 
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tent in movie clip symbols that you can on the 
movie’s main Timeline. It’s also possible to have 
graphic and button symbols as well as other movie 
clips within a movie clip symbol. 


There are lots of premade buttons and other symbols 
already stored in Flash. You can access them via the 
Window » Common Libraries menu option. Open 
some examples and check out their construction in Edit 
Symbols mode. 


You’ll see much more about symbols and their uses 
later in this book. In the next chapter, you’ll examine 
the features that Flash gives you to help manage and 
arrange multiple pieces of content on the stage. 








Chapter 4 


MANAGING CONTENT 





What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m Assembling and placing content precisely on the (three- 
dimensional) Flash stage 


= Grouping objects for consistency and convenience 


m Using grids, rulers, guides, and alignment tools to place objects 
exactly where you want them 


m Transforming objects with control and confidence 
m Stacking multiple objects inside a layer 

m Splitting content with Distribute to Layers 

m Managing layers with folders 

m Tracking your actions with the History panel 
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In this chapter, you'll examine the tools and facilities 
that Macromedia Flash gives you for aligning and 
arranging objects on the stage. In doing so, you'll be 
working on the stage in three dimensions: width, height, 
and depth. 


When you create movies that have only a couple of 
visual components, arrangement and alignment aren’t 
really issues, but if you build larger-scale movies or if you 
want to make your movies look more elegant, you need 
to ensure that the components in your movie are effec- 
tively and harmoniously set up. Additionally, when your 
movies begin growing in size and complexity, you need 
ways to group content elements together so that they’re 
easier to maintain and amend. Flash provides you with 
plenty of tools for these tasks, and getting a handle on 
these tools will save you a lot of pain and frustration. 


Let’s begin by seeing how Flash can ease the burden of 
moving elements around and editing them while main- 
taining proportions and relative positions. 


Grouped objects 


You’ve already seen that grouping objects or creating 
Drawing Objects can help prevent you from cutting 
objects in half or picking up just the fill. Although 
grouped objects and Drawing Objects are similar in 
many ways, grouped objects have one big advantage 
over Drawing Objects: a Drawing Object can contain 
only raw shapes (strokes and fills), whereas a grouped 
object can contain anything. 


In the following exercises, you'll look more closely at 
grouping objects and the benefits it brings. You can 
think of grouping as an easy way to organize and 
manipulate multiple objects. 


Grouping multiple objects 


1. Open a new Flash document by choosing File > 
New and selecting Flash Document. 


2. Using the Rectangle tool in Object Drawing mode, 
draw a square shape anywhere on your stage. Then 
draw a smaller circle on a nearby part of the stage 
with the Oval tool. 
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3. Use the Selection tool to drag a box (or, to use the 
proper term, a marquee) around both objects to 
select them, and then group them using the Modify 
> Group menu option (Crre+G on Windows; 
CmD+G on the Mac). Now when you move one of 
the objects, the other will move with it, staying in 
exactly the same position relative to the other 
object. 

















This is clearly a useful feature when you’re dealing with 
large numbers of objects and you don’t want to move 
them around individually by hand, and it will help you 
maintain the design and look of your movie when 
you're amending it. 


You can group lines, fills, buttons, graphics, movie clips, 
and text—pretty much anything you can put on the 
movie stage. A sure way to tell whether an object is 
part of a group is that a thin colored highlighting line 
appears around the outer edges of grouped objects. 
You can change your default highlight color using the 
Edit > Preferences menu option (Flash Professional » 
Preferences on the Mac) and amending the Highlight 
color option on the General page. 
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It’s also extremely easy to ungroup objects in Flash. 


4. Click your grouped shapes with the Selection tool to 
select them, and use the Modify > Ungroup menu 
option (SHiFT+CTRL+G on Windows; SHIFT+CMD+G on 
the Mac). They will be returned to two distinct 
Drawing Objects. 


5. Use the Line tool and unselect Object Drawing 
mode. Draw a triangle on your stage, and fill it with 
color. 


6. Drag a box around all three of your objects with 
the Selection tool and group them together. 


It would be a laborious process if every time you 
wanted to edit a specific line or fill within a group, you 
had to ungroup it, edit it, and then group it again. Flash 
gets around this by having an Edit Group mode, which 
you'll learn how to use in the next exercise. This mode 
is used to add, subtract, or change elements in groups. 


Editing a group of objects 


1. To enter Edit Group mode, simply double-click 
your group or select the group on the stage, and 
use the Edit > Edit Selected menu option. 


When you're in Edit Group mode, notice that some- 
thing has changed below your Timeline. In the same 
place where the symbol name is displayed in Edit 
Symbols mode, it now says Group with an icon next to 
it similar to that of a graphic symbol. 





| Timeline © a Bi 











This is Flash’s visual cue to you that you’re currently 
editing a group of objects. Another visual cue is that 
when you're in Edit Group mode, as with Edit in Place 
mode when you're editing symbols, all the objects on 
the stage apart from the group you're editing will be 
dimmed and inaccessible. 


2. In Edit Group mode, change the shape of your rec- 
tangle using the Selection tool and move it to 
somewhere else on the stage. 


Note that groups don’t have a Timeline, even 
though when you’re in Edit Group mode, they may 
look like they do (because the Timeline is still 
shown). The Timeline you see is the Timeline the 
group is on, not the group’s own Timeline. 


3. Return to the main stage by using the same 
method as you would from Edit Symbols mode: 
click the Scene 1 button or the Back button to the 
left of the Scene icon, or simply double-click on an 
empty area of the stage with the Selection tool. 


Back on the main stage, everything is still grouped 
together and moves as one object, but your trian- 
gle shape is now happily sitting in its new position 
in the group. 
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4. Select your group with the Selection tool and 
select Edit > Duplicate. You'll now have two ver- 
sions of the group on the stage. Move the copy so 
that it’s no longer over the top of the original, and 
then double-click the copy to edit it. Change the 
circle in some noticeable way, and then return to 
the main stage. Notice that only the copy has 
changed. A copy of a group isn’t an instance, and 
the changes you make to a shape in one group 
won't always alter contents in other groups. 
Further, because groups aren’t instances, every 
time you duplicate a group, you’re creating a 
totally new group, and this will use up more mem- 
ory than if you copied a symbol. 


5. Delete the copy by selecting it and pressing the 
DeLeTE key on your keyboard. 


6. Save your file as group. fla and then close it. You'll 
use it later in this chapter. 


There's no limit to the number of groups you can have 
in Flash. In fact, you can have symbols within groups, 
groups within groups, and even groups within symbols 
within groups—the possibilities are endless. It's usually 
best to avoid nested groups, though—if you require 
multiple group levels, you're usually better off creating 
symbols than groups. This is because symbols are more 
manageable—you have more panels for keeping track 
of symbols (particularly the Library), and you have 
more control of symbols than you do groups when you 
come to use ActionScript. 


Symbols within symbols 


Nested symbols are easily manageable from within the 
Flash interface. 


Creating a hierarchy of nested symbols 


1. Open a new Flash document by selecting File » 
New, and select Flash Document on the resulting 
screen. Select the Line tool and deselect Object 
Drawing mode. Set the stroke width to 4 in the 
Properties panel. Draw a rough sketch of the body 
of a car on the stage. 
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2. Fill the body of your car using the Paint Bucket 


tool, selecting your favorite color from the Color 
palette in the Properties panel. If your car doesn't 
seem to want to fill with color, you may need to 
zoom in to the corners and make sure there are no 
gaps. Alternatively, you can click the Gap Size icon 
in the Paint Bucket options and set it to Close 
Large Gaps. 


3. Drag out a box around the car with the Selection 
tool and select Modify > Convert to Symbol (or 
press F8) to make the car graphic a symbol. Name 
the new symbol car, select Movie Clip as its behav- 
ior, and give it a central registration point. 











Convert to Symbol 
Name: | car 
Type: © Movie dip 


O Button 
O Graphic 











4. Double-click the car symbol in the Library to enter 


Edit Symbols mode. Select the car again by using 
the Selection tool, as you did in the last step. Select 
the Modify > Combine Objects > Union menu 
option to make the shapes inside the movie clip a 
Drawing Object. 








You might be wondering why it wouldn’t be better 
to group the car than to make it a Drawing Object. 
A Drawing Object is better when you want to work 
only with raw shapes (i.e., fills and strokes), because 
the fills and strokes remain directly editable. In a 
group, you'd have to use Edit in Place mode to edit 
the fills and strokes. 








When you look at your beautiful automobile, you 
might notice something key missing from it, something 
vital to making that baby move—your car has no 
wheels! Time to put it right. 
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5. While still in the car movie clip, rename the current 
existing layer car and lock it to prevent any 
changes. This will keep your car from getting 
scratched while you do other things to it. 





an| El 
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6. Create a new layer by clicking the Insert Layer button. 


+) 














7. Double-click the new layer name and rename it 
wheels, because that's what your car needs more 
than a flame paint job right now. If this layer isn't 
the topmost layer already, drag-drop it so that it is. 











8. On the wheels layer, use the Circle tool with Object 
Drawing selected to draw a circle near the rear of 
the car—holding down the SHIFT key will keep it in 
proportion. 


9. When you're happy with your circle, select and 
make it into a symbol with the Modify > Convert 
to Symbol menu option (or press F8). 


10. Make it a graphic symbol with the name static 
wheel and a central registration point. 


At this point, your car is a little more able, but it’s still 
more suited to being towed to an auto shop than 
speeding down the highway. Let's give this baby a 
much-needed helping hand. 


11. Go to your Library (if it's not open, open it using 
Window » Library) and drag an instance of the 
static wheel symbol onto the stage. Use the 
Selection tool to select the new wheel and position 
it at the front of the car, finally making it stable. 
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Now, if you were to animate your wheels, you’d have 
no idea if they were rotating or not. Let’s give them 
something to show a little rotation. 


12. Double-click either of the wheels to edit the static 
wheel symbol. 


| Timeline | «4 
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Remember, when you double-click any symbol within 
another symbol, you’re taken to the Edit Symbols 
mode—inside the previous symbol. You can tell you’ve 
gone one level deeper by looking at the icons above 
the Timeline. 


a 
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To return to the previous symbol, click the symbol 
name to the left of the one you’re currently in, use the 
Back button, or double-click an empty area on the 
stage (this includes any ghosted-out area because 
ghosted areas aren’t in the current Timeline). This can 
be a bit confusing at times, but as long as you keep an 
eye on the icons above the Timeline, you should be 
able to work out where you are. If in doubt, return to 
the main stage and work your way through your nested 
symbols to reach the one you want. 


13. In the static wheel edit mode, create a new layer 
above the current one and select it so you can 
work on it. Use the Line tool in Object Drawing 
mode to draw a contrasting horizontal line across 
the center of the wheel. 


Since the other wheel is an instance of the wheel 
you're currently editing, you'll see it update to show 
the same line across it. This is one reason why you 
made your wheels into symbols and not groups. 





The line will be used to show the wheels of the car in 
motion. The next bit may seem a little tricky at first, but 
will be explained fully in a later chapter—so bear with 
it for now. 


14. Click the Back button to return to the car-editing 
mode. 





[reine | OS 





15. Select the rear wheel and choose the Modify > 
Convert to Symbol menu option (or press F8). 
Name it animated wheel, with movie clip behavior 
and a central registration point. 


This will place your original static wheel, which is 
already a graphic symbol, within the Timeline of a 
movie clip called animated wheel. You’ve nested 
the static wheel graphic symbol within the ani- 
mated wheel movie clip symbol. Within this movie 
clip you'll animate the wheel a little. 
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16. Double-click the animated wheel on the stage to 
edit it. The bar above the Timeline will look like the 
following; 





| Timeline || <A a 








Finally, let’s animate your wheel. 


17. Click Frame 20 of the Timeline and press F6 to 
insert a keyframe. 


This time you'll use motion tweening to make the 
wheel rotate a little (there will be more on motion 
tweening in Chapter 6). 


18. Click Frame 1 and make sure that the Properties tab 
on the Properties panel is visible (use the Window 
» Properties > Properties menu option if it's hid- 
den, or use CTrRL/CMD+F3). In the Properties panel, 
select Motion from the Tween drop-down menu. 
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The frames in the Timeline should have turned a 
light blue color and there should be an arrow 
extending from Frame 1 to Frame 20. 
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19. In the Properties panel again, select CW from the 
Rotate drop-down menu. (If you can’t see the 
Rotate drop-down menu, click the white triangle in 
the lower-right corner of the Properties panel.) 


L HY propertes Parameters | Filters | Output 
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20. In the box to the right of the Rotate drop-down 
menu (its called the Rotation count), type 3. 





Rotate: | CW m| | 3 K 




















C] Orient to path Sync Snap 














This will set the wheel to rotate 3 times in a clock- 
wise direction over the designated 20 frames. 
(Remember, Pll explain motion tweens in detail a 
little later in the book). 


21. Test the movie with the Control » Test Movie menu 
option. 


If all went well, the left wheel should be turning—the 
car is almost moving! To make the other wheel move, 
you need to replace the static wheel graphic symbol 
with the animated wheel movie clip. 


22. Click the Back button to enter the car movie clip’s 
editing mode. 


23. Click the front wheel. You could just delete the 
static version of the wheel and then drag the rotat- 
ing version from the Library, but that would mean 
you'd have to place the new wheel in exactly the 
same position. Instead, you can swap the two 
wheels directly. To swap the wheels, click the Swap 
button on the Properties panel (the wheel must be 
selected for this button to show up). 
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24. The Swap Symbol window will appear. Click ani- 
mated wheel and then OK. The symbols have been 
swapped—but you also need to change the symbol 
behavior in the Properties panel. 











Swap Symbol 
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25. With the wheel still selected, change the instance 
behavior (the leftmost drop-down menu) from 
Graphic to Movie Clip. When you do this, the icon 
immediately to the left of the drop-down menu 
changes from a graphic icon to a movie clip icon. 
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Although the process of swapping symbols may 
seem longer-winded than simply deleting the old 
symbol and adding the new one in its place from 
the Library, swapping is a far quicker process in 
practice, especially when you need to maintain 
stage position between the original and the swap. 











If you now test the movie with Control » Test Movie, 
you'll see that both wheels are turning in the same 
direction, at the same speed. Your car is driving on a 
treadmill and it’s going nowhere fast. 


One thing you might notice is that the wheels seem to 
suddenly stop every now and again (actually, they do it 
every 20 frames). This is because the start and stop 
positions of the wheels are the same. Put another way, 
you have two frames in your animation that are the 
same (Frame 1 and Frame 20), and you therefore don’t 
have a seamless animation loop. At Frame 20 you have 
the wheel in the following position: 
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For a seamless animation, Frame 20 should actually 
look like Frame 19, as in the following figure: 
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Creating seamless animation loops 


1. Double-click either wheel in the car symbol to edit 
it in place. 


2. Select Frame 19 on the Timeline and press F6 or 
right/Cmo-click on the frame, and select Insert 
Keyframe from the context menu that appears. 














3. Right/Cmo-click on Frame 20 and select Remove 
Frames from the context menu. Your animation 
now only goes from Frame 1 to Frame 19. 
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4. To get back to the full 20-frame animation, drag 
Frame 19 to Frame 20. 


5. If you click on Frame 20, you'll see a warning icon 
in the Properties panel. 
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This is because Frame 20 is now a start keyframe as 
well as an end keyframe. At the end of Step 2, it 
was the end keyframe of the tween between 
Frames 1 and 19, and it was also the start keyframe 
of the (admittedly very short) tween between 
Frames 19 and 20. Now that what used to be 
Frame 20 is gone, the second tween is broken. 


6. To fix this, select Frame 20. In the Property inspector, 
change the Tween drop-down selection to None. 
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7. Save the movie as car.fla and close it for now. 
You'll give your car traveling independence in 
Chapter 6. 


Although this animation looks fairly basic, it shows that 
simple tweening combined with nested movie clips is 
the backbone of animation in Flash. If you’re a little put 
off by the rough-and-ready graphics, try the same exer- 
cise again using your nippy little two-seater. 


The starting point is in the file car _start.fla. This 
consists of two Drawing Objects—one for the body- 
work and one for the wheel. 





The finished animation can be found in the file 
car_finished. fla. 
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Now that you know how to create and manage groups 
and symbols, how can you get them lined up neatly 
and evenly on the stage? You could always do it by eye 
of course, but Flash gives you a couple of quicker and 
more precise methods. You'll start with something you 
might have come across already: Snap Align. 


Snap Align 


One of the great features of Flash is the Snap Align 
option. Snap Align works by snapping objects to the 
edges of other objects. 


When Snap Align is switched on (View > Snapping > 
Snap Align) and one object is being moved into the 
vicinity of another, Flash will snap the moved object to 
the edges of the static shape and will indicate this with 
a dotted line. One benefit of this is the ability to ensure 
that objects don’t overlap on the stage. A quick exam- 
ple will help show how this works in practice. 


In the following screenshot, a rectangle is dragged just 
above a square. When it’s near enough to the square, a 
dotted line appears, and snaps the rectangle to the 
square’s top edge. 


If the rectangle is dragged a little more to the left, Snap 
Align kicks in again and shows a dotted line indicating 
alignment with the left edge of the square. 


> 


So far so good. The next screenshot shows the same 
thing, except the rectangle is diagonal to the square. 





Snap Align also works in a few other ways, as illustrated 
in the following descriptions and screenshots. 


It can snap objects at a distance from other shapes. 





It can snap other (nonrectangular) shapes. 


It can snap objects parallel to other objects (at a 10-pixel 
offset). 
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When more than one shape is involved, Snap Align will 
check all the available edges for a match. 


= ey 








Creating an emerald using Snap Align 


Let’s use Snap Align to make an emerald shape from a 
number of small shapes. 


1. Open a new Flash document. 


2. Draw a square with the Rectangle tool in Object 
Drawing mode and give it a black stroke and any 
fill color. (In this example, I’ve used red.) 


3. Select the square using the Selection tool and cre- 
ate four copies of the square using Edit » Copy 
followed by Edit » Paste In Center. Alternatively, 
you can use Edit > Duplicate (CTRL+D). 


4. Move the copied squares so that all five are now 
spaced apart on the stage. 


EE g 
J EJ 


5. Select one of the squares using the Selection tool 
and drag it to roughly the center of the stage. This 
will be your center square. 
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6. Click and drag on one of the other squares and 
position it above the center square until both the 
vertical and horizontal Snap Align lines appear. 


7. Position the other three squares at the other three 
sides of the center square. Make sure each time 
that both the vertical and horizontal Snap Align 
lines appear. The last maneuver should look like 
the following image: 


Now that you have a cross shape, all you need to add 
are 45-degree angled corners. To do this, you need to 
create a triangle for copying and rotating to angle off 
each corner. To make that triangle, you need to work 
with a square. 


8. Use the Selection tool to click and select an exist- 
ing square. 


9. Select Edit > Duplicate or Crri+D to copy the 
square. 





You can also drag a square and copy it at the same 
time by holding down the Aur key. This is a very use- 
ful shortcut and worth remembering because it 
works with everything on the stage. 
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10. Using the Selection tool, position the new square 
away from the others so that it can be modified 


separately. 


11. Select the Subselection tool. 


k 














Use it to click on the stroke of the square. When 
you’re over the stroke, a little point will appear 
below your mouse pointer. Now if you click, you'll 
enter into Subselection mode, which enables you 
to edit the raw points that make up Flash’s strokes 
and fill areas. 


Ra 





Some other applications call this mode “Point 
Editing mode.” 





When you click, Flash will display the four points 
that make up the square (one at each corner). 


R 


You may find that the points are difficult to see. You 
can change the color of the points by changing the 
layer color of the current layer (double-click the col- 
ored square to the left of the layer title in the Timeline 
if you need to change it—l recommend always chang- 
ing the layer color to a color that contrasts strongly 
with the stage background color (called the Outline 


Color in the Layer Properties dialog box that appears 
when you double-click) when you're about to do 
Subselection editing. 


12. Click the upper-right vector point. After you select 
it, the vector point will appear solid, as in the fol- 


lowing screenshot: 


13. Press Derete or Backspace to remove the point, and 
voila, a perfect right-angle triangle! 


à 


Note that you should avoid holding down the DELETE 
key for too long. If you do this, Flash will delete the 
point as well as the whole square, because it begins 
deleting very quickly after the first deletion occurs. 


14. Click with the Selection tool to select the triangle 
Drawing Object just created. Then copy and paste 
(or duplicate) the triangle three times. 


aÀ 
h 








15. Drag one of the triangles to the upper-right corner 
of the cross. As before, make sure that both verti- 
cal and horizontal Snap Align lines appear. 


NX 
BS >» 
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The remaining three triangles must be rotated or 
flipped to fit the remaining corner plots. 


16. Select a triangle and choose Modify > Transform 
»> Rotate 90° CW. Alternatively, type 90° into the 
Rotate text field of the Transform panel (Window 
> Transform). 





[E Y Transform = 


[e 100.0% | $ 100.0% |[C] Constrain 


@Rotate | 90.0° 
Oskew 2 





17. Select the next triangle and choose Modify > 
Transform > Rotate 90° CCW, or type -90 (minus 
90) into the Rotate text field of the Transform panel. 


18. Select the last triangle and choose Modify > 
Transform » Flip Horizontal, followed by Modify 
> Transform » Flip Vertical. You can also use the 
Transform panel and enter an angle of 180 
degrees. 


19. Drag the modified triangles into their respective 
slots, remembering to use the Snap Align option to 
correctly position them. 





To improve on that dull, flat look, you'll need to add a 
little depth, which you'll do by using a gradient. 


20. Select all the shapes by drawing a box around them 
with the Selection tool. 
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21.Click the Fill Color selector in the Properties panel 
and select the green gradient along the bottom. 
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After your eyes have adjusted to it, you have an 
enchanting emerald. 





22. Save this Flash document as emerald. fla and close 
it. You'll improve it in a later chapter. 


As you can see in this exercise, the Snap Align option is 
extremely useful for placing objects in line with each 
other using their edges. 


Now that you've seen how to align objects and shapes 
relative to each other, Pll show you how to work with 
Flash's grids and rulers for finer placement from the start. 


The grid 


By default, the grid in Flash gives you a background of 
fine-lined squares that you can use to guide the place- 
ment and alignment of objects. 
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Using the grid 


1. Open the group. fla file you were working on earlier. 

2. Switch off the Snap Align option with View > 
Snapping > Snap Align. This will make it easier to 
work with the grid. 

3. To access the grid in Flash, use the View > Grid > 
Show Grid menu option. The stage now has a 
series of grid lines across it. 

4. Turn on Flash’s grid-snapping feature by clicking 
View > Snapping > Snap to Grid. 

















5. With the Selection tool, select the group by click- 
ing the upper-left corner of the square, and drag it 
around—the whole group will snap to a grid line 


when it gets near one. 








Ke, 











If you miss a corner point within the group when you 
click and drag, the group won’t snap to the grid. 
Alternatively, you can also snap to a grid using the cen- 
ter point of the group. It can be deceptively difficult to 
find either the corner or the center—the only solution 
is to try and try again. 


When you click an object and drag it using Snap to 
Grid, a small black ring appears next to the cursor. This 
is called the snapping ring. When you drag an object 
close to a grid line, the ring will jump to the grid line 
and become larger and darker. 

















The snapping ring snaps to any grid line, but is easiest 
to snap to the grid at an intersection (where vertical 
and horizontal grid lines meet). 


Experiment with moving your group around the stage 
with snapping turned on and off, and see the different 
effects. Also, try zooming in and moving the group 
again. Notice that it gets easier to position things pre- 
cisely the more zoomed in you are. The trade off for 
this is that when zoomed in, you won’t be able to see 
your whole image. The best solution is to experiment 
until you find a happy medium—which will of course 
be different for each movie you work on. Usually, the 
best bet is to move your object to roughly where you 
want it, then zoom in and fine tune the position. 


When you're aligning a shape, you won't always want to 
do so by dragging it at its center. As mentioned, Flash 
caters for this by allowing you to drag the shapes by 
their corners as well. When you drag shapes by their 
corners, a similar snapping ring appears. 








Ne 














These are the default behaviors of the grid. Flash also 
gives you the ability to customize the grid and its set- 
tings to suit your needs. 
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Changing the grid settings 


1. Open the Grid dialog box by using the View > 
Grid > Edit Grid menu option. 


























Grid 
Show grid 
Snap to grid 
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From here, you can change the spacing and the 
color of your grid lines. 


It can be useful to change the grid color if the current 
grid lines are merging into the color of your movie 
background, or if you just prefer another color aesthet- 
ically. The units of measurement will be the same 
movie-wide values that you set in the Properties panel 
and Document Properties dialog box. 


The Snap accuracy option allows you to alter how 
close the snapping ring has to be to something before 
it will snap to it. So, if you find those lines are just too 
sticky, you can set it to Must be close. On the other 
hand, if you want to be seriously snap happy (sorry), 
you can set it to Always Snap and never feel those 
middle-of-nowhere blues again. Again, you can experi- 
ment with these settings at different levels of zoom. 


The option Save Default is the same as Make Default in 
the Document Properties box—using this will apply 
these values to all the Flash movies you create. 


2. When you’re finished, close the dialog box by click- 
ing OK. To turn off the grid, go to the View > Grid 
» Show Grid menu option again—there will be a 
check mark next to the Show Grid option, indicat- 
ing that it’s currently turned on. 


3. Click the Show Grid option and the check mark 
will disappear along with the grid lines. Try moving 
your group around. Even though the grid is no 
longer visible, your square will still snap to it if the 
Snap to Grid option is on. To stop this, you have to 
go into the View > Snapping menu again and click 
the Snap to Grid option. 
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As you might expect, the grid isn’t shown in your final 
movie. If you want to see a grid effect in your finished 
movie, you have to draw one yourself. This is easily 
accomplished by drawing over the grid in the authoring 
environment on the back layer using the Line tool with 
snapping turned on for precision. 


Flash has yet more ways of making drawing and align- 
ment easier. Among these are rulers and guides. 


Rulers and guides 


Guides are an extremely useful feature of Flash, and 
when used in conjunction with Flash’s rulers, they give 
you a powerful, customizable, and easy-to-use set of 
alignment tools. Let’s see them in action. 


Using rulers and guides 


1. Use the View » Rulers menu option to display 
Flash’s rulers. As soon as you do this, a pair of ver- 
tically and horizontally oriented rulers appear 
around the stage. 


Zero point 





These rulers are marked out in the units currently 
defined in the Document Properties dialog box. The 
zero point for your rulers (from which everything is 
measured) is always at the upper-left-hand corner of 
your stage. 
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2. Using the Hand tool (it’s in the View section of the 
toolbar), move the stage around and notice how 
the zero point moves with it. 


Rulers aren’t just handy for alignment—they’re also 
useful for seeing how big your object is and how all the 
changes you make are affecting it. 


3. Grab your group with the Selection tool and move it 
around the stage, keeping an eye on your rulers as 
you do so. Two black lines on each ruler shift posi- 
tion as your shape moves. These lines indicate the 
dimensions and position of your shape on the stage. 
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These lines mark the shape at its widest point, so if you 
have a big irregular shape, Flash puts an invisible 
bounding box around it and uses the edges of the box 
for reference. 


Another feature of rulers that you might have seen 
before is the ability to use them to line up your guides. 
Guides are reference lines that help you with shape 
alignment. The great thing about guides is that you can 
put guides wherever you like (unlike grids and rulers, 
which are in a fixed position), and you can add as many 
as you like. This means that no matter where an object 
is or what shape it is, you can always use a guide to 
help you line it up precisely with another shape. 


4. Click anywhere on the ruler at the top of the stage 
and, still holding the mouse button, drag a hori- 
zontal guide down onto the stage. (In the following 
screenshots, the grid has been turned off so you 
can see the guides more clearly.) 











5. Release the mouse button anywhere on the stage 
to fix the guide at that point. The color of the 
guide defaults to a rather lurid (yet extremely visi- 
ble) green, but it can be altered via the View > 
Guides » Edit Guides menu option. To get a verti- 
cal guide, drag a line from the left-hand ruler in 
the same way. 














A guide’s position isn’t set in stone. If you move your 
mouse over a guide while using the Selection tool, the 
cursor will change to indicate that you can pick up the 
guide and move it elsewhere—you can even drag it 
right off the stage and get rid of it altogether. 
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6. Click your horizontal guide to pick it up, drag it to 
the bottom of your square, and release it to anchor 
it there. 




















Just as you can snap shapes to the grid, you can snap 
objects to guides. 


7. Make sure that the snapping functionality is active 
by going to the View > Snapping menu and ensur- 
ing that the Snap to Guides option is turned on. 


8. Click a corner of the square and drag it to the 
guide line until it snaps to it. 


To get rid of your guide line, drag it all the way back 
onto the top ruler and release it. Dropping it anywhere 
on the ruler will do. 


If you have a number of guides on the stage and you 
want to get rid of them all at once, you can use the 
Clear All button from the View » Guides » Edit 
Guides menu option. Using this option allows you to 
undo their removal by clicking the Cancel button. 
Alternatively, you can use the View » Guides » Clear 
Guides menu option, but be careful, because this 
option is final and can’t be undone. 


The Lock Guides option in the Edit Guides dialog box 
will fix all current guides in place, meaning that you 
won't be able to move them after dropping them in 
place. This is useful when you’re working with a lot of 
guides for precise placement purposes, and you don’t 
want to pick them up by accident when you’re moving 
other objects around. This may seem a little awkward 
at first, but with more practice you'll find these guides 
to be very useful in arranging your work on the stage. 
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As your movies become more complex, multilayered, 
and sophisticated, you'll find guides increasingly useful, 
particularly because they’re visible through all the lay- 
ers of a movie. But as with a lot of things, Flash offers 
more than one way to align objects. 


Alignment 


In Flash, the Align panel acts as a hub for a number of 
alignment features. The Align panel allows you to quickly 
line up, center, and otherwise tidy up the relative posi- 
tioning of your stage content with a few quick clicks. 


Align panel 


With the Align panel, you can fine tune the position of 
multiple objects on the stage by aligning them, spacing 
them evenly, and even sizing them to ensure they all 
have exactly the same dimensions. 


You access these features via the Window » Align 
menu option, or (in Windows) by clicking the Align 
button on the main toolbar. 
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Clicking the align button (the one on the far right) 
opens the Align panel. 
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In this panel, you can see all the different alignment 
options. By default, the 17 options that take up the 
bulk of the panel work on the objects you’ve selected 
on the stage, aligning them in relation to each other. If 
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you turn the To stage modifier on and then use the 
alignment buttons, the selected objects will be aligned 
relative to the stage. 

















Make sure the To stage modifier is unselected before 
moving on. 


The key to using each of the options is to look at the 
thin black line on each button and its position relative 
to the objects shown on the button. This line indicates 
how the objects will be aligned. For example, look at 
the first group of alignment buttons at the upper-left 
of the panel. 


In the first button, the black line is to the left of the 
objects, which means that the objects will all be aligned 
along their left edges. The next button aligns your 
objects by their centers, and the third button aligns 
them along their right edges. 


As you’d expect, if you hold the cursor over any of the 
buttons, a tool tip will help you check out their basic 
functions. 


The best way to learn to use the Align panel is with 
practice and application. Next, you’ll look at examples 
of the buttons in each of the categories. 


Aligning objects 


Let’s start by aligning objects in relation to each other 
with the basic alignment buttons. Make sure the To 
stage modifier is turned off. 


The Align options consist of two sets of three buttons: 
one set for aligning horizontally, the other for aligning 
vertically. 


Vertical 
Alignment 


Horizontal Align: 
Alignment E 223 0 0 lo 


1. In a new Flash document, draw three new Drawing 
Objects: a square, a circle, and a triangle. Make the 
objects different sizes, similar to the ones shown in 
the following screenshot. 


A 


Remember, to make a triangle in Flash, you can create 
a square and then use the Subselection tool to delete 
one point; then move the remaining three to form your 
triangle. 








An arguably easier way to create a triangle is to use 
the PolyStar tool (recall that it’s under the 
Rectangle tool—click and hold on the Rectangle 
tool to access the PolyStar). Select the PolyStar tool 
and then click the Options button in the Properties 
panel. In the Tool Settings panel that appears, set 
the Style to polygon and the Number of Sides to 3 
(you can leave Star point size as it is, because it’s 
only relevant for star shapes). You'll now be able to 
create triangles with a couple of clicks, in much the 
same way as you can create ovals and rectangles. 
Using the PolyStar tool really comes into its own 
when you want to draw lots of triangles. 








J 





When aligning objects, Flash puts a box around the 
object or group, marking its boundaries, and then uses 
this box to align by. You'll see this highlighted box for a 
grouped object, Drawing Object, or symbol when you 
select it. Flash uses the center of this box as the center 
of the object or group. For most regular objects (such 
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as squares, circles, and triangles), this gives good 
results. For irregular shapes, however, this can be a bit 
confusing, because we humans tend to credit two- 
dimensional objects with real-world characteristics— 
we give them weight and volume, for example. In 
contrast, your cold-hearted computer sees these 
objects as just a collection of pixels on the screen. For 
example, the center of the following Drawing Object, 
marked by a cross, is probably not where you’d expect 
it to be. 





To understand why Flash puts the center point there, 
look at the same object with the bounding box around it. 


e: 


Now you can clearly see that the cross is in the center 
of the box, which Flash treats as the center of the 
whole object. 





2. Arrange all three of your Drawing Objects on the 
stage on a rough, unevenly spaced diagonal. 





A 


3. Select all the Drawing Objects by dragging a box 
around them with the Selection tool (or press 
CTRL+A). 


4. Click the Align left edge button (located at the 
upper-left of the Align panel), and your objects will 
immediately reposition themselves by aligning with 
the left edge of the leftmost object—in this case, 
the square. 





























If you had selected the Align right edge button, they 
would have lined up along the right edge of the triangle. 


The Distribute options ensure that there's an equal dis- 
tance between the respective edges of the objects. 
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5. Arrange your shapes back into the diagonal, select 
all three again, and click the Distribute left edge 
button. Your objects will rearrange themselves in 
the following manner: 








d 


A 


6. To clearly see the effect that this has, turn on the 
rulers (View > Rulers) and then drag guides out to 
each of the left edges of the objects. 





Now you can clearly see that Flash spaced the 
objects with equal distances between each of their 
left edges. 


7. Remove your guides, either by dragging them indi- 
vidually off the stage or by choosing the View > 
Guides » Clear Guides menu option. 


8. Turn your attention back to the Align panel and 
click the Match width button (at the bottom-left of 
the Align panel). Your circle and triangle suddenly 
grow in size. 





po 
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The Match size option works by making all your 
selected objects the size of the largest one in the selec- 
tion. So, by clicking the Match width button, you made 
all your objects the same width as your square. To 
ensure that all objects on your stage have exactly the 
same dimensions, click the Match width and height 
button, and in the blink of an eye Flash will do the job 
for you. This may come in handy if you’re drawing but- 
tons and you want each button to be a different shape, 
but the same size in relation to the others. 


The two Space options at the bottom-right of the Align 
panel ensure that the gaps between objects are the 
same size. This means, for example, that you can pre- 
cisely arrange a set of buttons so that they look just 
right. Compare the left-hand set of buttons with the 
evenly spaced selection on the right. 
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Although in this case the differences in spacing are sub- 
tle, an accumulation of unevenly spaced objects in your 
movies can quickly make things look rough and sketchy. 





9. Back in your movie, click the Space evenly verti- 
cally button. This is another option for which using 
guides can help to clarify exactly what Flash has 
done. 





















i 


La, 


You can clearly see that the spacing between [ro 
each of the objects is now the same. Case 
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The final option remaining on the Align panel is the To 
stage button on the right side. 


This is a global switch that affects all the other options 
on the Align panel. As you’ve already seen, Flash has so 
far aligned all the objects to one object—for example, 
the largest object for matching size, the leftmost object 
for aligning to the left, and so on. When To stage is 
turned on, Flash uses the stage to align the objects 
instead, so aligning to the left will align the objects to 
the left of the stage, and matching size will match the 
objects to the full size of the stage. You can use the To 
stage option to size an imported graphic image to 
match the dimensions of the stage—for example, if 
you wanted to use the image as a background layer. 


10. Clear all your guides away, and then click the To 
stage button to highlight it. 


11. With all your shapes still selected, click the Match 
width button. All your objects are resized horizon- 
tally to mirror the width of the stage. 

















12. You can see that they’re all exactly the same width 
as the stage by clicking the Align horizontal center 
button. This will align your 3 shapes perfectly to 
the horizontal center of the stage. 
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As you've seen in this series of examples, the alignment 
buttons can drastically affect the way that your objects 
appear on the stage. You can also see how much easier 
it can be to use these tools to do the job rather than 
attempting to align and match everything by eye. 


Now let’s take a look at how to control objects in Flash in 
another dimension through depth arrangement and layers. 


Stacking order 


In Chapter 1 you learned about layers and how they 
function in a background/foreground relationship. In 
that chapter’s example, when your mushroom was 
growing behind the moon, you simply pulled the moon 
layer underneath the mushroom layer and presto, the 
mushroom grew in correct perspective. A similar effect 
occurs within individual layers, too: Flash’s default 
behavior is to give objects that are on the same layer a 
front-to-back order—this is called the stacking order. 


Only symbols, Drawing Objects, or grouped objects can 
be stacked in Flash. All other objects—such as hand- 
drawn shapes (i.e. shapes you draw with Object 
Drawing mode off)—will fall to the lowest possible level 
of the layer. You can see this effect when you hand draw 
two or more shapes on the stage. If, for example, you 
draw a rectangle and a circle on the stage (with Object 
Drawing off), they'll both occupy the same plane. 


JO 


If you drag the circle onto the rectangle and then click 
away somewhere on the stage, Flash assumes that you 
want to merge these shapes on this plane. 


The overlapping areas of these shapes share the same 
piece of stage real estate. If you click the arc of the cir- 
cle inside the shape and delete it, the two shapes 
become a single, fused entity, with all the lines and fills 
at the back of the layer. 


Drawn shapes merge together because their compo- 
nent lines and fills are trying to occupy the same space 
at the back of the layer. 


Unlike hand-drawn objects, however, symbols, Drawing 
Objects, and groups can be moved backward and for- 
ward in relation to the back of the layer. To facilitate 
this, Flash assigns each new group or symbol that’s 
added to a particular layer a stack position that deter- 
mines how far up from the back it sits. Flash assigns 
these positions based on the order in which the sym- 
bols or groups are added to the stage. This means that 
every time you create a new symbol or group, it’s 
placed in front of the ones that were already there. 


Let’s look at this principle in action. 


Shuffling a deck of cards 


1. Start a new Flash document and set the movie 
background color to a warm, casino-style green. 


2. Double-click the Rectangle tool, set the Corner 
Radius modifier to 15, and select Object Drawing 
mode. You want to create round-edged rectangles 
that will represent playing cards. 


3. In the Properties panel, set the stroke width to 2, 
the stroke color to black, and the fill color to white. 
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4. Draw a playing card-shaped rectangle on the stage. 6. Select the Text tool and choose an appropriate 
font and color from the Properties panel. 


7. Click the middle of your card—this will help you 
judge what size the font should be. 


+ 
Make sure you don’t go into Edit Symbols mode on 
the Card Base instance. All you want to do is create 
a text box that will float above the symbol instance. 
8. In the Properties panel, use the font size slider to 
5. Select the Drawing Object and convert it into a set the font size to something that will look good 
graphic symbol with a central registration point. on your card. 


Name the symbol Card Base. 
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9. Type a capital J for Jack and use the Align panel to 
center your text on the card. 


The simplest way to achieve this centering is by 
selecting the symbol instance and the text box by 
dragging a box around them with the Selection 
tool, and then clicking both the Align vertical cen- 
ter and Align horizontal center buttons on the 
Align panel. 








You now have a blank card symbol that you can 
use for all the cards that you'll show on the stage. 


Now you'll create four cards on the stage—the Jack, 
Queen, King, and Ace. Each card will use the same 
Card Base symbol as its background, but each will 
have a different letter on top of that background to 
indicate its seniority—J, Q, K, or A. You can easily do 
this by adding separate text boxes on top of each 
instance of the Card Base symbol. 
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10. Make sure you have both the card and the text 
selected, and convert them into a symbol by press- 
ing F8. Give it the name Jack, a graphic symbol 
behavior, and a center registration point. Your card 
and its unique text identifier are now tied together 
in one symbol. 


11. Use the same process to drag three more instances 
of the Card Base symbol onto your stage. Add the 
letters Q, K, and A to these three cards, in that 
order. Align the text over each card and then con- 
vert all the cards into appropriately named graphic 
symbols as you did with the Jack card. 


When you’ve finished, you should have four cards 
on your stage that look like the following: 


JJQURIA 


12. Drag each of your cards to the left so they overlap 
each other. 





Notice that the Jack, which you created first, is at 
the bottom of the stack, and the Ace, which you 
created last, is at the top. The Queen and King are 
in the correct sequence, too, so the stacking order 
is currently J, Q, K, A. Flash has faithfully created a 
stacking order for the cards based on the sequence 
you created them in. 


You can change the stacking order of these cards 
by using the options available through the Modify 
> Arrange menu option. 





Bring to Front = Ctrl+Shift+Up 
Bring Forward = Ctri+Up 

Send Backward Ctrl+Down 

Send to Back  Ctri+Shift+Down 


Lock Ctri+Alt+H 





13. Click your King card to select it, and use the Bring 
to Front option from the Modify » Arrange menu. 
Your King will now jump to the top of the stack, so 
that the stacking order (from back to front) is 
changed to J, Q, A, K. 





14. Click the Jack and use the Modify » Arrange » 
Bring Forward menu option. 





The Bring Forward option pulls the selected object 
up one level in the stacking order, so the Jack will 
immediately be brought forward one space and 
jump in front of the Queen. 


15. To test the Jack’s position in relation to the other 
cards, pick it up and drag it between the King and 
the Queen. You should see that the Jack is now in 
front of the Queen. 
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16. Drag the Jack between the King and the Ace. 





You'll notice it’s behind both of them. As expected, 
from bottom to top, the order is now Q, J, A, K. 


17. Click the Ace and use the Modify » Arrange > 
Send Backward menu option. The Ace is moved 
backward one level, jumping behind the Jack. 





18. Drag the Ace up next to the Jack, between the 
Queen and the King. The Ace is now in front of the 
Queen but behind the King, and the order is now 
Q, A, J, K. 
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19. Click the King and use the Modify » Arrange > 
Send to Back menu option. This will send the King 
all the way to the bottom of the stack. 


The final order is K, Q, A, J. 





20. Save the file as cards. fla and leave it open. 


This exercise illustrates that you can manipulate the 
stacking order of symbols or groups to a very fine 
degree, which can be of real help when you’re putting 
together complicated objects and pieces of content. 





Continuously selecting a card and using the menu 
options can become a drudge very quickly, but 
there’s another way of getting to the Arrange sub- 
menu: you can right/Cmb-click on the object you 
want to arrange and use the arrange options that 
appear in the Arrange submenu of the context 
menu that appears. 











There will be times when you’re building something on 
your stage and you'll find that one component disap- 
pears behind another one. If you have a grasp of stack- 
ing order, you’ll understand why it disappeared and 
how to get it back. However, there’s another way to 
make the card shuffling a little easier. 
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Distribute to Layers option 


For those of you who found arranging the royal part of 
the deck a little too much like hard work (even with 
the nifty context menu speed-up), there's Flash’s 
Distribute to Layers option. Distribute to Layers is 
incredibly useful for putting order in chaotic situations. 


Distribute to Layers takes all the selected objects— 
symbols, grouped objects, or primitives (simple graph- 
ics drawn on your stage that haven’t been converted to 
a symbol or grouped with other graphics)—and calcu- 
lates associations between them before creating and 
placing them on as many different layers as required. 


Distribute to Layers works differently for different 
types of selected objects: 


E |f the selected items are symbols, grouped objects, 
or text boxes, each individual element is placed on 
its own individual layer. 


m |f the selected items are primitives or Drawing 
Objects, Flash will try to make associations at the 
geographic location of items. If two or more are 
touching or in close vicinity, they are treated as 
one object and placed together on the same layer. 


These would 
be distributed 
to two layers 






These would 
be distributed 
to one layer 


E The rule is: if the items are touching, they're 
hitched forever! 


m If the selected items are symbols, the layers they're 
distributed to are given the symbols” instance 
names (or symbol names if the instance doesn't or 
cant have an instance name). This makes 
Distribute to Layers very useful for cleaning up 
messes you've made. 


Let's give it a try with your deck of cards. 


Distributing your deck of cards to layers 


1. Open up your cards . fla file (if necessary). 


2. Select all the cards with the Selection tool and 
choose the Modify » Timeline » Distribute to 
Layers menu option. 


Each card is placed on its own layer, and each layer is 
given the same name as the symbol that resides on that 
layer. There's also an extra layer that has no content; 
it’s just a blank keyframe. This is the layer that all your 
symbols were taken from. Let’s remove this superflu- 
ous layer before proceeding. 


3. Select the blank layer in the Timeline. Click the 
Delete Layer icon (the trash can) below the Timeline. 


The unused layer is deleted, leaving you with just your 
card layers. 


The final order of your cards in the last exercise was K, 
Q, A, J, with the king at the bottom. It’s easy to change 
their order by dragging and moving the layers up and 
down in the Timeline. Let’s put them in their correct 
order with the Ace at the top where it belongs. 
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4. Click the layers and drag them so that they’re in 
the order shown in the following figure. 














Y King 
D Queen 
D Jack 








tl 











Your cards are now in the correct order—J, Q, K, A. 


5. Save the movie as cards2.fla and leave it open. 


Now that you've seen how Flash can save you a few 
headaches by organizing your content for you, let's see 
how it can ease the pain a little more with layer folders. 


Layer folders 


As you've seen, layers are an excellent means of con- 
trolling your content. Flash has a way to organize your 
content even more efficiently—you can use layer fold- 
ers to bundle together similar layers. A layer folder 
works just like any folder on your hard drive; it enables 
you to maintain some kind of control over the chaos of 
your files. 


Let's create a layer folder to place the King and Queen 
together in their honeymoon suite—away from the 
prying eyes of the Jack and the Ace—while maintaining 
the physical depths of all the cards. 


1. Select the King layer and click the [44% NI 
Insert Layer Folder button. mH 
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Flash creates the layer folder above the King layer 
and names it Folder. Flash automatically suffixes 
each layer folder name with an incremental digit as 
each folder is added (Folder 1, Folder 2, Folder 3, 
etc.). Its worth noting that Flash suffixes layers in 
the same way. 











2. Double-click the layer folder name in the Timeline, 
type in Honeymoon Suite, and press ENTER. 


So far, you have a new layer folder with no content 
in it. You can tell this because the arrow to the left 
of the layer folder icon is pointing down, meaning 
that it’s open. You can toggle the folder open and 
closed by clicking the arrow. 


Let’s give your royal couple some peace and put 
the King and Queen layers in the Honeymoon 
Suite folder. 


3. Make sure the Honeymoon Suite folder is open, 
and click the King layer. Then hold down the Swirr 
key while selecting the Queen layer. Both layers 
should now be selected. 





To select layers that aren’t sequential, hold down 
the CTRL key (Cup on the Mac) and click the nonse- 
quential layers. 





4. Drag the layers up to the Honeymoon Suite folder. 
As you do this, a shaded gray bar with a small 
notch on it appears. Make sure this notch is 
indented (the folder icon will also be highlighted) 
and release the mouse button. 





: D Ace Sa 
Nee e Honeymoon Sui 
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D Jack 
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If you placed the King and Queen layers in the 
Honeymoon Suite folder correctly, your list of lay- 
ers will look like the following: 





èsso 5 
D Ace S] 
7G A O 
Y King . . E 
L Queen . E 
D Jack . E 





The King and Queen layers are in the Honeymoon 
Suite layer, which you can identify because they're 
indented. To further prove that they're in the 
folder, click the arrow to the left to close the 
folder—now they have some peace and quiet! 


With the two layers inside the folder, any actions 
performed on the folder will also apply to its con- 
tents. This applies to  locking/unlocking, 
showing/hiding, moving, and deleting the folder. 


Flash gives you three ways of operating in the third 
(depth) dimension: layers, the stacking order within 
layers, and layer folders. With experience, you'll 
develop your own strategies for combining these 
options, but one rule of thumb is that if you’re going to 
have lots of separate overlapping objects, it’s usually 
best to have them on different layers and keep these 
controlled in layer folders. The stacking order is partic- 
ularly useful when you're constructing individual 
objects and groups that will always be kept together 
and that you want to assign to a layer using the 
Distribute to Layers command. 


Believe it or not, it’s time to introduce a fourth dimen- 
sion. Here’s a history lesson. 


History panel 


The History panel records all user actions in Flash. At its 
most basic level, the History panel is a glorified undo 
list, storing and listing every action—whether it’s draw- 
ing with the Pencil tool, making a selection with the 
Selection tool, or changing a primitive into a symbol. 
Using the History panel is beneficial because it provides 
you with better control over elements within the Flash 
environment. If you make an error while creating con- 


tent, the History panel allows you to quickly backtrack 
through the actions and revert to a point before the 
mistake. 


The History panel also has some advanced features, 
which Ill cover in Chapter 9. 


The History panel is accessible by choosing the 
Window » Other Panels > History menu option or 
CTRL+F10 (CmD+F10 on the Mac). When it’s open, it 
looks like the following: 





iw History 
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If you've been working in a Flash document for any 
length of time, chances are your panel is nearly as full 
as this one. By default, Flash stores 100 actions, but this 
can be reduced or increased in Flash Preferences under 
the General heading of the Preferences window (Edit 
» Preferences). Undo levels tend to take a lot of sys- 
tem memory, so | wouldn't recommend making this 
figure much larger unless your computer has lots of 
memory to spare (something that's becoming more 
likely in these days of cheap memory). If you have 1GB 
or more of memory in your computer, feel free to 
make it more than 100. 








Preferences 

Category General 

General 

ActionScript On launch: | Show Start Page x| 
Auto Format 

Clipboard 

Drawing Undo: |DocumentJevel Undo x| 
Text 

Warnings 100 | levels 
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You can also select between Document-level Undo or 
Object-level Undo in the Undo drop-down list. 
Document-level Undo makes Flash maintain an undo 
list for the whole document, whereas Object-level 
Undo makes Flash keep a separate undo list for each 
object. The difference between the two is that 
Document-level Undo will undo the things you did in 
the order you did them, but Object-level Undo will 
only undo the things you did to the current Timeline. 





Although Object-level Undo may seem better on the 
face of it, experience shows that the time you'll most 
want to undo is when you test an FLA file and it sud- 
denly stops working—it’s then usually a case of 
pressing undo a few times to try to clear what’s 
causing the problem. The problem with Object-level 
Undo is that you may never clear the problem unless 
you're on the Timeline where the error was intro- 
duced. Also, Document-level Undo is something that 
you may be more familiar with from other applica- 
tions, so it’s usually the best one to use. As such, it’s 
the setting used in the following examples. 











One of the important functions of the History panel is its 
ability to step back through your actions so you can 
review them. This is useful in the event you need to undo 
a significant amount of actions and your fingers become 
sore from holding down the Crri/Cup+Z keys. With the 
History panel, you can quickly review any actions you've 
taken. Let's see how it works in a short exercise. 


Using the History panel 


1. Open a new Flash document. 


2. Open the History panel (if it isn’t already open) 
with Window > Other Panels > History. 


3. Select the Text tool and type Flash 4 on the stage. 
4. In a new text field below the first one, type Flash MX. 


5. Type Flash MX 2004 in a third text field below the 
previous two. This should leave you with three text 
fields and three versions of Flash. 
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6. Look at the contents of the History panel. 








i w History E 
A Text 

A Text Change 

= Select None 

A Text 

A Text Change 

=] Select None 

A Text 

A Text Change 

= Select None 


































It’s not telling you much, is it? It shows you that you did 
something with three text fields, but it doesn’t really 
tell you what. Lucky for you, Macromedia includes an 
option to show you specifics. Let’s switch it on. 


7. Click the History panel menu, located at the top- 
right of the panel, and select View > Arguments in 








Panel. 
i ¥ History | 
A Text 
A Text Change 
J select None 
A Text View ty EZ a... 
'guments in 
A Text Change Clear History m 
= JavaScript in Panel 
== Select None Help 
A Text Arguments in Tooltip 
A Text Change Group History with > JavaScript in Tooltip 
Select None 
> E Maximize panel group 








Close panel group 





Now the History panel is a little more user-friendly and 
shows you detail like the position and size of the text 
boxes, as well as the actual text that you entered 
(shown as Text Change). 
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A Text: fleft:81, top:42, right:91.2, bottom:73.3), true 
A Text Change: Flash 4 

E Select None 

A Text: Jeft:79, top:79, right:39,2, bottom: 110.3), true 
A Text Change: Flash MX 

E Select None 

A Text: fleft:35, top: 117, right:95.2, bottom: 148.3}, true 
A Text Change: Flash MX 2004 

El Select None 




















8. Now that you can see some detail, you can see how 
the History panel really works. Slowly drag the gray 
arrow on the left up four notches and watch the 
text on the stage disappear as you do it. 








i li 1S | 14 A Text: {left:81, top:42, right:91.2, bottom:73.3}, true 
A Text Change: Flash 4 

EJ select None 

A Text: (left:79, top:79, right:89.2, bottom: 110.3), true 
A Text Change: Flash MX 


= Select None 




















As you move the arrow up, Flash runs backward 
through the chronological order of actions or events 
and gives you a snapshot of the stage before the sub- 
sequent (now grayed) actions were taken. In the 
screenshot just shown, the arrow is positioned just 
before the third text field is added, so Flash shows you 
only the first two text fields. 


9. Drag the arrow back down to the bottom, and the 
text field reappears. In essence, what you’ve just 
done is a number of undos and some redos, the 
equivalent of six key presses in all. The History 
panel makes the task significantly easier. 


| have to let you in on a little secret lve been keeping 
from you. The chronological order of Flash releases is 
incorrect because Flash 5 came after Flash 4 but before 
Flash MX. Obviously, there are a number of ways to 
rectify this, but Pll show you how to do it using the 
History panel. 


10. Drag the arrow indicator in the panel up to the 
third action, or until only the Flash 4 text is visible. 





EJ 





I l as i 14 A Text: {left:81, top:42, right:91.2, bottom:73.3}, true 
A Text Change: Flash 4 
=] Select None 


A 
= 
A 
A 
= 

















11. Select the Text tool and type Flash 5 below the 
Flash 4 text. If you look at the History panel now, 
you'll see that something very strange has hap- 
pened—history has been changed! 





A Text: {left:31, top:42, right:91.2, bottom:73.3}, true 
IT | a | 1 A Text Change: Flash 4 
E Select None 
A Text: (Jeft:34, top:74, right:94.2, bottom: 105,3), true 
A Text Change: Flash 5 





sg Select None 




















The History panel in Flash works in the same way as 
time travel: when history is changed, it has a drastic 
effect. For example, if the Terminator could have 
worked as Flash does and removed John Connor from 
the past, there would be no resistance to the evil 
machines in the future. 


By going back through the History actions and adding 
new text, everything that originally followed is 
removed. A word of caution—after you do this, there's 
no way of retrieving any of the lost steps or their con- 
tent. At this point, not even the Undo command can 
help you. 


This means that you have to add the remaining releases 
of Flash again. 
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12. Use the Text tool to add two new text fields con- 
taining Flash MX and Flash MX 2004 (yes, | know 
Flash 8 is the latest release, but bear with me!) 


13. Select Clear History from the History panel options. 








low History < 


E Select None ‘ 
E Select None 


A Text: feft:61, top:113, right:91.2, bottom: 144,3), true 


View > 
A Text Change: Flash MX eve 


EJ select None Cear History R 
E select None 
Bd Selec! = Helo 
A Text: fleft:83, top: 152, right:93.2, bottom: 183. 3), true 
Group History with » 


A Text Change: Flash MX 2004 
5 Select None 











> E Maximize panel group 
ose panel group 











This, unsurprisingly, removes all the actions from 
the History panel and leaves you with no history and 
nothing to undo. Drastic? Yes, but Flash requires a 
confirmation before it completes the deletion. 





Flash Y 


1) Clearing the History removes al Undo steps to free up memory and dsk space. This command cannot be undone 
Do you want to continue? 





The History panel is a welcome addition to Flash 
because of the time saved by using it. To get the most 
out of it, | recommend that you use it as configured in 
this book, because this allows you to have an overview 
of your actions without having to laboriously examine 
every step. 


Even though you’ve only scratched the surface of the 
History panel here, in Chapter 9 you'll see how it can 
be used to help automate content creation and modifi- 
cation, making repetitive tasks a cinch for all users. For 
now though, let’s return to your case study. 


Case study 


You'll now begin to organize your content into a more 
manageable form, based on what you've learned so far 
in this chapter. 
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Organizing your content 


In their current condition, none of the case study ele- 
ments is neatly arranged or lined up. Let's tidy them up, 
starting with the big white rectangle. 


1. Open the case study movie. 


2. Open the Align panel with Window » Align, and 
switch on the To stage modifier. 














i v Align = 
Align: 

E ool 05400 Mo ,, 
Distribute: stage: 
3328 bb odd jo 
Match size: Space: 

E Ni =a ab 


3. Select the white rectangle with the Selection tool 
and click the Align horizontal center and Align ver- 
tical center buttons in the Align panel. You’re doing 
this to place the white rectangle in the dead center 
of the stage. 











Align: Align: 

BAS PT fo ool, SB ad Pod |, 
Distribu stage: Distribute: stage: 
332 bb wed | io 32232 bb wed io 
Match size: Space: Match size: Space: 

ES OO ms =8b SD = db 














The white rectangle is now centered. Now on to the 
colored rectangles. 


4. Position the two outer rectangles roughly near the 
edges of the white rectangle. 
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5. 


10. 


1. 


Select all the colored squares and click the Align ver- 
tical center button in the Align panel. This will posi- 
tion them all at the same vertical position, as well as 
vertically center them in relation to the stage. 


. With the rectangles still selected, unselect the To 


stage modifier in the Align panel, and click the 
Space evenly horizontally button. 




















Align: 
E ad 00 , 
Distribute: stage: 
332 bb wd Oo 
Match size: Space: 
E Ns =a ub 

R 

hè 


This will even out the space between the rectangles. 
Your rectangles are now in line with each other. 


Copy the rectangles using Edit > Copy and insert a 
new layer above the colored rectangles layer and 
call it content. Lock the colored rectangles layer 
because you won't need to edit it again. 


Select the content layer and choose Edit » Paste in 
Place or press SHIFT+CTRL+V. 


. Select the newly pasted rectangles and choose 


Modify > Convert to Symbol or press F8. Give the 
new symbol the name Content, and then select a 
movie clip behavior and ensure that it has a central 
registration point. 


The reason you have two copies of the rectangles 
will become apparent in a later chapter. Before you 
move on to the buttons, let's finish the white 
rectangle. 


Use the Selection tool to select the white rectangle 
and its stroke, and choose Modify » Convert to 
Symbol or press F8. Make it a graphic symbol with a 
central registration point and name it white rectangle. 


Aligning the buttons and logo 


Use the Selection tool to move the buttons out of 
the way, off stage and to the right. This will make it 
easier to position them with the Snap Align feature. 


2. 





E a 














Make sure that Snap Align and Snap to Objects are 
selected on the View > Snapping menu. These will 
allow your buttons to snap to the edges of the 
white rectangle. 


. Select the left button and drag it down to the top- 


left corner of the white rectangle. Drag it until two 
Snap Align lines appear, one along the left edge 
and one underneath the button. 

















You'll notice that there's a gap between the button and 
the white rectangle. This is because Flash will Snap 
Align objects to a spot 10 pixels away from other 
objects, as well as to other objects right next to them. 


4. 


5. 


After both Snap Align lines become visible, release 
the button. 


Drag the next button down and position it to the 
right of the first button. When the two Snap Align 
lines appear, release the button. 





As you might have guessed, you've positioned this 
button at a 10-pixel offset from the last one. 


. Repeat this process for the last two buttons. When 


you're done, the buttons should be positioned in 
excellent regimented fashion. 


. Select the logo and text on their layer and drag it 


slightly away from its original position. 
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8. Drag it back to its original position at the bottom 
right of the white rectangle. As with the buttons, 
after you see two Snap Align lines, release the but- 
ton. 

















Now that your current assets are all neat and tidy, it’s 
time to add some more. 


Adding text to the buttons 


1. Select the buttons layer and add a new layer called 
buttons text. This will position the buttons text layer 
above the previously selected one. 





2380 
Y 7 O 
W buttons . . E 
Y logo + text OoOO E 
DD colored rectangles . ¢ E 
W white rectangle . E 











2. Select the Text tool, and click the buttons text layer. 
Set the font and other options as shown in the fol- 
lowing screenshot. (You may have to click on the 
stage for the Properties panel to change, because 
the Timeline may have focus. 





~| À mate vit YE BERE 


A State Text 


Ay 0 lw at nomd m| Ant alas for readabaty ~ 





-TP propestes Parameters | Piters | Output 7 





3. Use the Text tool to type the words Web, Print, 
About, and Email anywhere on the stage. You'll 
reposition them in a moment. 


4. Select the Web text field and drag it to the top of 
the left button. Because Snap to Objects is 
selected, the text field will snap to the top-center 
of the button. 
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about 


web 





5. Repeat the same action for each of the text fields, 
so that the buttons read Web, Print, About, and 
Email, from left to right. 


6. Select all the text fields and use the down arrow 
key to move the fields down pixel by pixel. Four lit- 
tle jogs should be about enough. 








When the Selection tool is selected, pressing the 
arrow keys shifts selected objects 1 pixel in any 
given direction. To move objects larger distances, 
hold down the Suirt key. The amount you move 
when you hold down this key depends on the zoom, 
and is 10 pixels at 100% zoom. 











Managing your layers 


The last thing to do in this chapter is organize your 
layers into layer folders. You'll do this logically by asset 


type. 


1. Select the buttons text layer and insert a layer 
folder. Name this layer folder button assets. 


2. Drag the buttons text and buttons layers into the 
button assets folder, ensuring that you keep the 
buttons text layer at the top. 





3 J O 
[A butons text . ¢ E 
LD buttons .. _ | 
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3. Create a new layer folder called background assets, 
and drag the layers logo + text, colored rectangles, 
and white rectangle into it. Remember to hold 
down the CTrL key to make multiple nonsequential 
selections. 





Jl 7 
D logo + text sa | 
colored rectan... e. H 
12 white rectangle . . | 








4. Place the background assets folder at the bottom 
of the layer stack. Your layers should now look like 
the following: 





a] Ui 
12 butons text 
LA buttons 

content 

“E background assets 
Y logo + text 
colored rectan... 
12 white rectangle 
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oe © © © © + 











Not only is this nice and tidy, but it will also make 
future modifications, by you or other Flashers, a whole 
lot easier. 


5. Save and close your case study file. 


Summary 


In this chapter, I’ve introduced you to the integral Flash 
facilities that help you arrange, align, and nest objects. 
These features are intimately linked with the ability to 
arrange content in space on the Flash stage in the three 
dimensions of width, height, and depth. 


You saw that 


E You can group objects together to maintain their 
relative proportions and still have access to them 
for editing. 


E You can nest groups within groups, symbols within 
groups, and so on, giving you the ability to create 
hierarchies of precisely arranged, related objects. 


m You can use Flash’s grids, rulers, and guides to draw 
with a steady hand and sure eye. 


E You can precisely place and transform objects by 
using Flash’s Align panel and the Transform 
menu/panel. 


E You can manipulate symbols and grouped objects, 
which have an implicit stacking order. 


E You can better manage and arrange your content 
as well as nest your layers by using Layer folders. 


You were also introduced to the all-seeing History 
panel, which 


E Stores a set number of user actions within the 
Flash authoring environment. 

E Allows you to easily review your previous actions 
and change one or more if necessary. 


In the next chapter, you’re going to drill down inside 
some objects and see how to use color to enrich con- 
tent and effects. 
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Chapter 5 


WORKING WITH COLOR AND IMAGES 





What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m How Flash renders color 
m How to create and save custom colors 


m How gradients work, and how to use them effectively as fills on 
drawn objects 


m How to manipulate object fills 
= How to import and use bitmaps and other file formats 
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In this chapter, you’ll see how Flash allows you to cus- 
tomize the objects you create by fine-tuning their col- 
ors and fill styles. You'll see how Flash handles color, 
and how you can ensure that the color features are 
optimized. Additionally, you'll take a quick look at how 
to import bitmaps and manipulate them in Flash. This is 
a long chapter with a lot of examples, but stick with it. 
By the end, you'll handle the color features with confi- 
dence and understanding. 


Colors, fills, and gradients are the extra paprika on the 
already tongue-tingling dish that is Flash. If you’ve used 
any of the many graphics programs that are available 
today, you'll be instantly at home with Flash’s color- 
creation methods. If, on the other hand, you’re new to 
the world of swatches and radial gradients, don’t worry. 
By the end of this chapter you'll be whistling R-G-B as 
easy as 1-2-3, while using the Alpha slider to open new 
windows into your movies. 


It’s never going to be entirely satisfactory to discuss 
colors in a book printed in black and white, but with a 
little bit of imagination, and by working through the 
exercises with Flash open in front of you, you'll get 
through without any problems. 


Let’s begin by talking about computerized color in 
general terms. 


Color primer 


Color on a computer monitor, like on a TV, is rendered 
using a mixture of three discrete components of col- 
ored light: red, green, and blue—hence RGB. When 
you’re working with paint on a white canvas, you know 
that you need to add colored paint to make the picture. 
And you’ve probably also discovered that if you add 
red, blue, and green paint together in the right quanti- 
ties and mix them up, you end up with a murky black. 


When you’re dealing with colored light rather than col- 
ored paint, however, the opposite is true. With light, if 
there’s no color present—everything is black—and if 
you add all the colors together at the right strength, 
you get white light. 
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White Light 
= Red + Green + Blue 


The three color elements can be combined in an infi- 
nite variety of mixtures and strengths: blue light on its 
own will give you a blue screen, but if you add a little 
green to that blue, you'll see the color change. 


Each unique color that a computer monitor displays is 
composed of different proportions of red, green, and 
blue. These unique colors can be described numerically 
by values that specify the amount of red (R), green (G), 
and blue (B) that you want to display. These values 
determine the color on the screen. On a computer, 
these numbers are expressed in base 16, otherwise 
known as hexadecimal (or hex for short). 


In base 10, which you use every day for counting, 
your numbers fall into familiar columns: one column is 
the number of single units (1s), the next column is the 
number of tens of units (10s), the next column is 
the number of hundreds of units (100s), and so on. 


pa [7 [9 | =a 


In hex, a different model applies. The right column still 
expresses the number of 1s, but the next column 
expresses the number of 16s there are in the number. 


256s | 16s Base 16 (Hex) 


po ft | 31 


Because the second column from the right starts at 16, 
the units in the columns go up to 15, but they still must 
be expressed as a single digit. This is achieved by using 
letters in addition to numbers. In the 1s column, you 
count from 0 to 9 just like in normal base 10, but the 
numbers 10 through 15 are expressed with the letters 
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A through F. So in hex, A is equal to 10, B is 11, and so 
on, all the way up to F, which is 15. After that, the 1s 
column returns to 0, and the 16s column increases to 1. 
Thus, the figure 10 in hex means “1 in the 16s column 
and 0 in the 1s column.” 


Back to your colors. Each unique color is the result of 
combining the three base colors, and each unique 
color has a six-digit identifier. In this six-digit number, 
there are two digits for each of the base colors. The 
first two digits describe the amount of red present, the 
next two describe the green, and the last two describe 
the blue. This means that black—the absence of any 
color of light—is expressed as 000000. That’s 00 (hex) 
of red, 00 of green, and 00 of blue. 


[red [ereen Bue 
stack = [00 | 00 | 00 | 


The opposite of this is white, which is a mix of all the 
colors at full strength—so pure white in hex is FFFFFF. 


The largest number that can be expressed in two digits 
in hex is FF, which means (15 X 16) + (15 X 1), making 
a total of 255. So a color whose number is FF0000 
would be 255 parts red, 0 parts green, and 0 parts 
blue—which means that only red would be displayed 
on the screen. Play around with the hex values of each 
base color component in a six-digit identifier to create 
different colors. The different combinations possible 
with this hex numbering system give you access to a 
range of over 16 million colors. Enough, I’m sure you'll 
agree, for you to find one that you like (even if you 
can’t find a shirt that matches it). 


Right now, you’re probably thinking “This chapter is 
supposed to be about color, but all I’ve had so far is a 
math lesson!” Hopefully though, this brief explanation 
will help you to understand how Flash sees color, and 
from there, how you can best get the effect you want. 


Let’s take this knowledge and see how it’s implemented 
in Flash. A good place to start is with custom colors. 
That’s where you create your own mixtures of the base 
colors that you can use and save. 


Custom colors 


Bored with seeing the same colors everywhere you 
look? Want to make your whites whiter than white? 
Then you need the Color Mixer panel. 












ii v Color Mixer = 
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This is where you can get Flash to mix exactly the color 
you’re looking for. The Color Mixer panel is partnered 
with the Color Swatches panel, which is used for choos- 
ing default palette or custom-made colors. 





Gradients 























The Color Swatches panel will get larger if you click- 
drag any of its edges. This is a big advantage the Color 
Swatches panel has over the similar-looking pop-up 
Color palette that appears when you click the fill and 
stroke colors in the Properties panel and toolbar. The 
Color Swatches panel is particularly useful when you 
want to see large samples of your colors, as in the 
screenshot that follows. 
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On the Color Mixer panel, you can enter the precise 
RGB values that you want your strokes and fills to have, 
and then apply these colors to the objects in your 
movies. The Color Swatches panel shows you all the 
colors you have available. (A swatch is the name given 
to a single color, and a group of swatches together is 
called a palette.) 


The colors shown in the top part of the Color Swatches 
panel make up the 216 web-safe colors—this is the 
default palette used by Flash. These web-safe colors 
are guaranteed to work on any computer using any 
browser running anywhere in the world, so if you 
always want your work to render perfectly on any old 
or superseded browser exactly as you designed it, these 
are the colors to use. 





The web-safe palette dates from the time when 
many users had computers capable of showing only 
a limited palette of colors, typically 256. Very few 
such computers still exist (and if they can only show 
256 colors, then there’s a good chance they can’t 
show Flash), so in most cases you can ignore the 
web-safe palette when working in Flash. 


It’s also worth noting that even if you did stick to the 
web-safe palette, your colors would cease to be web- 
safe as soon as you added a gradient, given that gra- 
dients use many colors to form their blends. Also, if 
you added anything with an alpha value less than 
100%, you wouldn’t be displaying web-safe colors. 


So if you’re determined to stick to web-safe colors, 
be aware of the limitations you'll face. 
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If you’re not sure about using a particular custom color 
you’ve created, the best thing to do is test your movies 
and web pages in as many different browsers as you 
think is necessary. Ultimately, there's a trade-off 
between how certain you want to be that your page 
looks tip-top to everyone, and the time and effort it 
takes to test everything. For most people, testing their 
movies and sites on up-to-date versions of Internet 
Explorer and Netscape (or Mozilla) is the norm. 


Here’s an exercise to take you through the process of 
creating your own custom colors. 


Creating custom colors with the Color Mixer panel 


1. Open the Color Mixer panel and the Color 
Swatches panel from the Window menu. 


In the Color Mixer panel, you’ll see the familiar Stroke 
and Fill Color boxes in the same layout as you find in 
the Property inspector and Tools panel. 
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On the right side, there are four input boxes: three with 
which you can change the RGB value combinations for 
the current color (using values of 0 through 255 for 
each base color), and one with which you can set the 
alpha value. Alpha is essentially another word for 
transparency: 100% alpha is solid opaque color, 0% is 
fully transparent, and anything between gives an inter- 
mediate degree of transparency. Alpha is commonly 
used to make objects fade in and out of movies and to 
create windows in objects so that you can see through 
them. How to use alpha in your movies will be more 
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fully explored in the next chapter, in which you'll look 
at animation in more detail. 


The final tools on the Color Mixer panel are the color 
selector and luminance slider bars at the bottom-right. 
The color selector is a quick, visual way to choose a 
color. Click anywhere on the bar, and that color will 
automatically be selected. The luminance slider lets 
you fine-tune that selection. Drag the arrow up and 
down until you get the shade that you want. 


2. Click the square next to the bucket icon in the Fill 
Color box. The current Color palette appears. 
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Gradients 


On the top row of the color selection box (above 
all the available colors, and to the right of the 
preview box showing the currently selected color) 
there's a box showing the hex value of that color. 
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It can be extremely useful to know the hex value. 
With this information, you can match the color of 
your Flash movie to that of the host web page and 
vice-versa, because web page colors are also 
defined in hex. 


3. Click the Color Picker button—it’s at the top right 
of the Color palette and has a rainbow-hued circle 
on it. The Color dialog box opens so you can create 
a custom color. 


Color Window Luminance Slider 














Custom colors: 
BEE EE Eee 
BEEBE EE ee 





Hue: |20 Red: 255 
Sat: 240 Green: 204 
ColorSolid  Lum:[192] Blue: | 153 


Add to Custom Colors 

















This is where all your alchemical color mixing takes 
place. On the left side of the dialog box is a set of 
basic, solid colors that you can use as starting 
points. Your attention, though, is no doubt already 
drawn to that lush, color-drenched pane on the 
right, which looks like a piece of blotting paper 
used to mop up a rainbow. This pane contains all 
the colors that you can use in your movies. 


The Mac’s color picker, shown in the following 
graphic, is very different from the PC version, but it 
works almost exactly the same way. 
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In the Mac-only Color Wheel mode, a color picker 
takes the place of the color-drenched pane in the 
Windows dialog box. If you want to adjust the RGB 
values of your color, simply click the Color Sliders 
icon from the options at the top and select RGB 
Sliders from the drop-down menu. 
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The color-picking options available to the Mac user 
are more sophisticated than those on the PC, and 
they're beyond the scope of this chapter. What the 
Mac doesn't have, however, is the ability to create 
multiple custom colors in one visit to the picker— 
you'll have to mix your new colors one at a time. 


4. Click the color pane and drag the mouse pointer 
around. Everything seems to change at once; the 
colors in the luminance slider shift like a tie-dyed 
chameleon and the RGB values rush frantically to 
keep up with your mouse pointer. 


5. Release your mouse button and let the chameleon 





take a rest. 
Hue: 160 Red: 0 
Sat: 0 Green: 0 
ColoriSolid jum: |g Blue: 0 





It’s time to explain some more about those numbers. 
To the left of the RGB values are three boxes indicating 
the hue (Hue), saturation (Sat), and luminance (Lum). 
Note that on the Mac, luminance is termed brightness 
(and the three color values are thus referred to by the 
acronym HSB). 
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These three terms are another way to describe color. 
The hue is the actual color, and it’s a relative of the RGB 
settings, but with a smaller range. 


6. If you drag your mouse pointer carefully in a hori- 
zontal line across the color window, only the hue 
setting changes. 


7. If you move the mouse vertically up and down the 
window, only the saturation setting changes. 





On the Mac, hue is determined by the angle you 
select on the color wheel, whereas saturation 
changes as you move nearer or farther away from 
the hub of the wheel. If you move your mouse 
pointer along the radius of the color wheel toward 
the center, the saturation will increase from 0% at 
the center to 100% at the perimeter, but the hue set- 
ting will stay the same. 











The saturation determines the amount of the color. A 
pastel peach color has low saturation, and a vivid red 
has a lot of saturation. 


The final value is the luminance (or brightness). This is 
the amount of light in the color. So far, you’ve chosen 
your original pigment (hue), and you’ve mixed it into 
your white base to get the depth of color (saturation). 
Now you paint it onto a big sheet of glass. You place a 
light behind the glass—this light determines the lumi- 
nance. If you use a small, dim light, the color will be a 
dark, gloomy shade, but if you position a huge arc light 
behind the glass, the color will become so painfully 
bright that there will be only a negligible difference 
between it and white. The luminance value is con- 
trolled with the slider bar on the right side of the Color 
dialog box. 
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It’s worth mentioning that in Flash you can use the HSB 
color model as your default color value display instead 
of RGB. If you go to the Color Mixer panel and click the 
menu icon on the right side of its title bar, a menu 
appears giving you the option to switch to HSB. For this 
chapter, though, stick with RGB. 








pg 
ii w Color Mixer 3 
AV RGB 
P| Type: | Solid v HSB 
(6 E Add Swatch R 
DE Help 
R:| 102 M Group Color Mixer with > 
G: 102 |m 
B: 255 |y| 
Alpha: 100% [w| | #6666FF Maximize panel group 
Close panel group 














8. Choose a color from the vast spectrum available in 
the color window. 


9. Look in the color preview box to ensure that you 
have the color you want. You may think this is 
obvious, but it’s very easy to choose a color from 
the color window and leave the luminance set to 0, 
which will make everything come out black! 


10. Click the Add to Custom Colors button at the bot- 
tom of the dialog box. 


NS Hue: 67 Red: 112 
le MÍA s2t:|202| Green: [238 
ColoriSolid tum: (126 Blue: (51 


Add to Custom Colors RS 

















On the Mac, after you choose the color you want 
in the selected color box, click OK to return to the 
Color Mixer. 








Selected Color 











Mac users can go on to the next section—the next 
load of stuff is for PC users only. 


Your color now appears as a swatch in one of the 
Custom colors boxes on the far left. These boxes 
serve as a temporary storage area for your 
swatches. Next time you want to use your swatch, 
you can come back to this dialog box and it will be 
there waiting for you. 





Beware though, the next time you open the Color 
dialog box. If you select a color from the spectrum 
and add it to your custom colors, Flash will auto- 
matically overwrite the color in the top-left of your 
Custom color boxes. 








Custom colors: 
DEE EE eee 
BEEBE EEE 











By default, Flash will always save your color into 
this first box, even if it’s currently filled with 
another color. The only way to specify which box 
your new color goes into is to click the specific 
Custom color box you want to use, select your 
color from the spectrum, and then add the color 
to the box. 
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11. Click OK to close the Color dialog box. 


Notice that your custom color is currently selected 
in the Fill Color box of the Color Mixer panel. If 
you were now to use the Oval tool to draw a circle, 
it would be filled with your beautiful custom color. 
Go on, try it... you know you want to. 





It’s important to remember one thing when creat- 
ing custom colors: Flash doesn’t automatically save 
them permanently for you. If you close Flash and 
reopen it again, all your carefully constructed col- 
ors will be gone from the Custom color boxes. 








So the question arises—just how the heck do you 
make your custom colors persist? 


Persistent custom colors 


Saving custom colors in Flash is unfortunately quite a 
long-winded process. After you’ve created your color 
and defined it as a swatch in a Custom color box, you 
must then add it to the main Color palette, and finally 
save it as a color set. Let’s see exactly how. 


Saving custom colors permanently 


1. Make sure the Color Mixer panel is open. Also 
make sure that the swatch you want to add is dis- 
played as the currently selected fill or stroke color. 
This means you need to ensure your chosen 
Custom color box is selected when you close the 
Color dialog box after choosing your color from 
the spectrum. 


2. Click the menu in the top right of the Color Mixer 
panel, and have another look at the resulting drop- 
down menu. 
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ii v Color Mixer 





PI. Type: | Solid [y HSB 


$ Add Swatch R 
® Qs Help 


R:| 102 ¡mi Group Color Mixer with > 
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Alpha: | 100% |w} | #6666FF Maximize panel group 





Close panel group 


As you already know, the menu contains two 
options for displaying color values—RGB and 
HSB—and an option for adding a swatch to a 
palette. 


3. Select the Add Swatch option. 


When you open up your Color palette on the Color 
Mixer panel or in the Tools panel, you'll see your new 
swatch in a fresh row at the bottom of the palette. 
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New Swatch ————> 

















You can now easily select your new color from this 
palette. Note that you may have to either scroll 
down or make the Color palette bigger if your 
palette is shown in a small panel. 


After you’ve added all your new swatches to the 
bottom of the palette, you still need to save it so it 
will be available to you in the future. 


4. In the Color Swatches panel, click the small icon in 
the top-right corner to access the drop-down 
menu options. 
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Duplicate Swatch 
Delete Swatch 


Add Colors... 
Replace Colors... 
Load Default Colors 


Save Colors... 
Save as Default 














Clear Colors 
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Sort by Color 
Help 


Group Color Swatches with > 


Maximize panel group 
Close panel group 








This menu contains all the commands for dealing 
with swatches and palettes. For the moment, let’s 
just focus on a couple of these options: Save 
Colors and Add Colors. 


Choose the Save Colors option, which will open up 
the Export Color Swatch dialog box. This dialog box 
will allow you to save your current colors in a per- 
manent file—a color set—that Flash can access in 
the future. 


Flash’s default location for these files is in the 
Color Sets folder, deep within your user settings 
folder. The exact location of this folder on your 
machine is typically C: /Documents and Settings/ 
<Username>/ Local Settings/Application Data/ 
Macromedia/ Flash 8/en/Configuration/ Color 
Sets on the PC, and <Hard Drive>/Users/ 
<Username>/ Library/ Application Support/ 
Macromedia/Flash 8/Configuration/ Color Sets 
on the Mac. 


. Navigate to the location where you'd like to keep 


your swatches, give your color set a name, and 
then click Save. Your swatches are now saved in a 
Flash Color Set (CLR) file. 


The files that are already in this folder are the 
ready-made palettes that come with Flash, each 
one designed to cater to a specific set of require- 
ments. Note that Flash’s default behavior is to 
open the standard color set whenever it restarts. 


If you want to access your custom color set again, 
open the drop-down menu from the Color 
Swatches panel and click the Add Colors button. 
This will open the Import Color Swatch dialog box, 
where you can select the specific color set 
you want to use to enrich your palette. Then you 
can use the slider button on the right edge of the 
Color Swatches panel to scroll through the newly 
available colors. 


There are many ways of creating and describing color, 
and a detailed analysis of them is beyond the scope of 
this book. If you're interested in learning more, there 
are plenty of resources just waiting to be discovered, 
ranging from the Internet to your local library. The best 
thing you can do is experiment and see how the differ- 
ent values affect the final color. It’s up to you to decide 
which method you prefer, but remember that your 
color will be rendered in Flash and on the Web as an 
RGB value. 


Before moving on, though, it’s perhaps worth noting 
another way to save a palette that doesn't use the pan- 
els at all—a way many designers (myself included) cre- 
ate and save color schemes for site design. Traditional 
oil painters tend to create their colors on a real palette, 
which is usually a piece of wood or a plate. By leaving 
daubs of color using the Brush tool, you can do the 
same thing. By placing your colors outside the stage 
area and on a guide layer (right/Cmbo-click on a layer 
title in the Timeline and select Guide from the context 
menu that appears), you ensure that the colors don't 
get exported to the final SWF, but you can choose the 
colors using the color picker. 
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Another big advantage of creating and saving your col- 
ors offscreen is that you can make your swatches as big 
as you like, and you can also move the colors around 
so that you can get a better idea of how they con- 
trast/complement each other. 


In the following image, | wanted to know how two of 
my proposed colors would appear if | used one as the 
background and the other as the main foreground 
color, so | just experimented by laying one color over 


the other. 








Just like using real paints, drawing freehand swatches 
can be a much more intuitive process, and can be a lot 
quicker than messing about with saved palettes. If you 
don’t want to keep the colors in the work area, you can 
of course also save your swatches as symbols. Simply 
select all your swatches and press F8. 


Your next step is to look at color and gradients. 


Gradient color 


Custom colors are great, but no matter how much 
work you put in picking and choosing your color val- 
ues, you still end up with a single flat color. This is 
where gradients come in. Gradients are distinct color 
features you can apply to your objects’ fills. 


A gradient consists of a smooth change from one color 
to another. In Flash, gradients can be simple and pure, 
with a starting color and an end color, or they can be 
more complex, with up to 16 different colors. In com- 
plex gradients, intermediate colors create distinct 
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“steps” in the gradient, giving the effect of a richer and 
more complicated spectrum. 


Simple Gradient: 


E 


Gradient 
Start Transition End 
Color Color 
(White) (Black) 


Complex Gradient: 


Transitional Colors End Color 





j 


Start Color Intermediate Color 


These different types of gradients allow for some 
pretty spectacular effects, especially when you tween 
transitions from gradient to gradient. For now though, 
you'll start with the basics. 


This next screenshot shows a simple gradient, which 
runs from white to black. 
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This is an example of a linear gradient, so named 
because the gradient runs in a straight line from the 
first color (white, on the left) to the second color 
(black, on the right). With linear gradients, you define 
the start and end colors (and any intermediate ones, if 
you want a more complex effect), and Flash works out 
the intermediate colors between them. Flash has a 
number of predefined linear gradients in its palette, 
but you can also mix your own, as you'll see shortly. 


The other type of gradient is a radial gradient. 





Radial gradients have their starting color at the center 
and their ending color at the outside—the gradient 
radiates out from the center to the edge. Flash has 
some standard radial gradients, but once again, you 
have infinite customization options at your fingertips. 


The choice of which gradient to use for a given task is 
entirely up to your personal taste. There's no right or 
wrong gradient type; just use the one you think looks 
the best for what you're trying to do. 


Gradients are really just smooth transitions of color 
between two (or more) distinct colors. If you've ever 
tried to create a gradient on paper with colored pencils 
or paint, you know how difficult it can be to get the 
effect right. Thankfully, Flash gives you a little studio 
and palette where you can create, preview, and amend 
gradients to your heart's content. 


Making the gradient 


To work with gradients, you need to use the Color 
Mixer panel. 


Creating and modifying gradients 


1. If the Color Mixer panel isn’t open, open it from 
the Window options menu. You probably already 
noticed the boxes at the bottom of the Color 
Swatches panel that don't look like the other solid 
colors. 





























Gradients 


These are Flash's predefined gradients. There are 
five basic (two-color) gradients and two more 
complicated ones. 


2. Open the Color Swatches panel to open the 
palette. From there, click the black-and-white lin- 
ear gradient at the bottom-left. 


Notice that as you select the gradient, the Color 
Mixer panel automatically changes to reflect this 
choice. 











G:|255 |v 
B: 255 |m 


Alpha: | 100% [w| | #FFFFFF 
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You've chosen the gradient style that you want to 
use—a simple, linear, black-and-white one. You can 
now either use this as the fill on a new or existing 
object, or you can customize it, as you’re going to 
do here. 


First, let’s ensure that you don’t overwrite the 
default linear gradient. 


3. Select Add Swatch from the Color Mixer panel’s 
drop-down menu. (Note that this is the Color 
Mixer, not the Color Swatches panel! Its sometimes 
easy to get confused as many workflows cross the 
two panels.) This will add a new gradient at the 
right end of the list on the Color Swatches panel. 


You now have your very own gradient to tinker with. 


4. Click the new gradient’s box at the bottom of the 
Color Swatches panel to ensure that this is the one 
you're working on. The currently selected gradient 
box will have a white outline. 


New Gradient 











Because you selected a linear gradient, you can see 
the linear gradient controls in the Color Mixer 
panel. 
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The most important of these controls is the long 
thin bar across the lower third of the panel. The 
bar has a white color marker hanging from its left 
side and a black color marker hanging from its 
right. This bar shows the range of your gradient— 
that is, its start and end points. 


. Click the white color marker and drag it to the 


middle of the bar. 





| 
â fa 


The gradient in the preview window on the bot- 
tom-left should now be half bleached-out with 
only a smudge of black creeping in on the right 
side. 











Your selections tell Flash to start the gradient at 
the white color marker and use the black color 
marker as the end point. Notice also that the gra- 
dient box in the Color Swatches panel has also 
changed to reflect your alteration. 


. Click the black color marker and drag it all the way 


to the left side where the white color marker used 
to be. 





—  —— 
m 
Your gradient is now reversed: it consists of a small 


black stripe on the left with a large white mass to 
its right. 








Now you can start adding to the basic gradient to 
make it a little more interesting. To do this, you 
have to add some intermediate color stages to the 
range bar. 


. Place your mouse pointer below the gradient range 


bar, just to the right of your current white color 
marker. When a plus sign appears next to your 
mouse pointer (indicating that you can add to the 
current selection), click to place another color 
marker. 
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Because you clicked underneath a white part of the 
gradient, the new color marker will inherit that 
color. If you had clicked in a black area, you would 
have gotten a black color marker. A new color 
marker will always take on the color directly above 
it in the gradient range bar. If you ever need to 
delete a paint bucket, simply click-drag it diago- 
nally downwards. 








Dragging straight down almost always works, but 
there’s a “feature” whereby if you ever manage to 
drag a color marker directly downward (without any 
sideways movement), Flash doesn’t remove the color 
marker. Thus, it’s easier to drag slightly diagonally. 








8. Click the same way under the gray gradient 
between the black and white markers. 
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Again, your new color marker will be filled with the 
same gray as the color directly above it. Notice 
that the currently selected color marker has a 
black pointer at the top and that the body of each 
color marker indicates what color that marker rep- 
resents. Furthermore, the slider to the right of the 
color window shows you the color that’s in the cur- 
rent color marker. 











You can now change the color content of your 
color markers and customize the gradient further. 


p 


Click the color window (the box that looks like it 
has a rainbow in it) and move the slider to the right 
of it to select a new color—say, a pure blue. As you 
change the color, the gradient will change to 
reflect its new Technicolor glory. 








Warning: when you're mixing a gradient, you may 
be tempted to use the Color Swatches panel or the 
fill/stroke colors at the top of the Color Mixer to 
pick the color (you used to be able to select a color 
the latter way in Flash MX 2004 and previous ver- 
sions, but not in Flash 8). Don’t do it. If you do, 
Flash will think you want to use a solid color 
instead of a gradient and it will take you out of the 
gradient selection in the Color Mixer. 


If you actually want to select an existing color from 
the current palette as a gradient color rather than 
switch to a solid color, you have to click-hold on a 
color marker for a second (or double click). When 
you release, the palette will appear. 








10. Click the color marker on the far right and, using 


the color window at the top right again, change its 
color to red. 


11. Your gradient should now flow from black (on the 


left) to a very thin, white bar in the middle that 
rapidly fades into red on the right. 


Now that you’ve created your gradient, how do 
you use it? Easy. It’s now your selected fill for any 
objects you draw, and if you click the Paint Bucket 
tool you can use it to fill existing objects. 











12. Draw a square with the Rectangle Tool, and you 


should see something much like the following fig- 
ure, but in glowing color. 
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Radial gradients are created the same way. 


13. Go back to the Color Mixer panel and select Radial 
from the Fill Style drop-down menu. 
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Note that Flash retained the colors you defined on 
the gradient range bar, but now they're mapped to 
a radial gradient with what was the left color 
(black) in the center of the gradient and the right 
color (red) on the outside. 


14. Draw another square next to the first one. 


LJO 


From this, you can clearly see the relationship 
between linear and radial gradients. They're both 
based on a spread of colors you define on the 
range bar, and the way this range is displayed 
depends on the left-to-right sequence of those col- 
ors. You can alter the way the gradients appear by 
shifting the relative positions of the color markers 
on the range bar. 
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15. To save your gradient permanently, use the same 
technique you used in the previous exercise. Open 
the menu by clicking the top-right icon on the 
Color Mixer panel, add the new swatch, and save 
(or overwrite) your customized color set using the 
menu option from the Color Swatches panel. Make 
sure you don’t overwrite any of Flash’s default 
color sets. 


16. If your gradients get messed up (as sometimes 
happens while you’re experimenting), you can 
always revert to your saved color set (using the 
Add Color option from the Color Swatches panel 
menu), or reload Flash’s default colors, as shown in 
the following screenshot: 


















Duplicate Swatch 
Delete Swatch 


Add Colors... 
Replace Colors... 
Load Default Colors 


Save Colors... 
Save as Default 





Clear Colors 
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Sort by Color 





Help 


Group Color Swatches with > 


Maximize panel group 
Close panel group 


Now that you have an initial understanding of gradi- 
ents, let’s have a look at how they can be used to cre- 
ate light effects in your movies. 


Using light and shade with gradients 


By combining simple gradients with drawn shapes, it’s 
easy to create convincing light effects that simulate 
shadow, shade, and light sources. In reality, of course, 
you can’t build true 3D light-sourced objects (you need 
other packages to create those), but you can fabricate 
an adequate enough illusion to fool the eye. These 
effects can add real interest and depth to your movies. 


Let’s explore this by constructing a shaded sphere. 
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Using gradients to create a shaded sphere 


1. Open a new Flash document. 
2. Select the Oval tool and use Object Drawing mode. 


Select the green radial gradient from the bottom 
of the Color Swatches panel. 





Because you want the sphere to look like a realistic 
3D object, you need to remove the stroke line 
from around the edge. 




















3. Click the Stroke button in the Tools panel, and then 


click the No Color button, either at the top of the 
palette or in the Tools panel. 


Colors 
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Now you're ready to draw your circle. 


4. Use the Oval tool with the SHirT key held down to 


keep it perfectly symmetrical. You should now have 
a black sphere with a green center. 


To bring the sphere to life, you need to adjust the 
position of the green center light. 


5. Reposition the center of the fill—the point from 
which the gradient radiates—using your Paint 
Bucket tool. Imagine that the tip of the bucket is 
your light source, and click the top-left side of your 
circle to readjust this source. You'll end up with a 
sphere similar to the following: 





Make sure that you have the Lock Fill option dese- 
lected when you use the Paint Bucket in this way. If 
your Paint Bucket seems to be creating solid fills, 
you probably need to deselect the Lock Fill icon. 





And that’s it—your very own 3D sphere just waiting to 
be moved around on the stage and morphed into 
something else. With this basic technique, it’s easy to 
make more complicated shapes with multiple gradi- 
ents. Maybe a festive egg... 


3 


or a metal cube made from two skewed rectangles . . . 
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This method can also be used to improve your emerald 
from the last chapter. 





Removing the strokes also improves the 3D effect. Just 
in case you aren’t sure of the improvement, here’s a 
good old before and after: 








Warning: as with custom colors, custom gradients 
aren’t permanently saved when Flash is closed. To 
save them, you must go through the same process 
as you did for custom colors. First add the gradient 
to the palette by selecting Add Swatch from the 
Color Mixer panel drop-down menu. Then click the 
Save Colors command from the drop-down menu 
on the Color Swatches panel. 











You’ve seen how to make a basic shape look three- 
dimensional with a standard gradient. Flash also has 
features that let you finesse the gradient effects you 
apply to your objects. 


Applying gradients to objects and 
modifying them 


It’s all well and good being able to make a perfect lin- 
ear gradient for your shape, but what if your shape 
itself isn’t perfectly linear? For example, a linear gradi- 
ent looks fine on a square, but on a skewed parallelo- 
gram, the standard gradient doesn’t really enhance the 
impression of a real object with the light falling on it. 
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Luckily, Flash provides ways of changing your gradient 
to suit your shape. 


The simplest and least painstaking way of applying the 
gradient in a non-standard way is achieved with the 
Paint Bucket tool. 


If you draw a filled rectangle on the stage after selecting 
a linear gradient for the fill, you get a dandy-looking 
gradient. 





The only problem is that all your rectangles drawn with 
the basic gradient as a fill will look the same. However, 
you can change this. If you select the Paint Bucket tool 
with the standard linear gradient as the fill, and then 
click and drag the mouse pointer to apply the fill to the 
shape, you can simulate light coming from a different 
direction. 


Changing the angle of your drag will alter the starting 
point from which the gradient flows. This method is 
one of trial and error—it also depends on the snapping 
options you’ve selected—experiment and see the 
effects you can get with different gradient types. 


You won't be surprised that Flash also has more precise 
methods of manipulating gradients—with the Fill 
Transform tool from the Tools panel. 





E 
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This tool is your key to modifying gradients profession- 
ally. In the next exercise, you'll find out how to fit a gra- 
dient to a skewed parallelogram and see the methods 
you can use to alter gradients in a controlled manner 
after they’re on the stage. 


Scaling and rotating linear gradients 


First, create your parallelogram. 


1. Use the Rectangle tool with Object Drawing mode 
turned off to draw a square with a black stroke and 
no fill. Skew your square using the Free Transform 
tool from the Tools panel. Recall that to skew a 
shape, you need to hover over one of the lines of 
the transform square until it turns into two arrows 
pointing in opposite directions. 


| | 
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2. Fill the shape with a linear gradient. The example 
uses a custom gradient consisting of two black 
color markers at each end of the gradient range 
bar, and a white one in the middle. 











ii Color Mixer EN 
/? P Type: | Linear x] 
6E Overflow: E i ~| 
Dm [Linear RGB 

R: 0 {v 
G: 0 {v | 
B: 0 {v 4 
Alpha: | 100% fw] | #000000 
——— 








The effect you’re trying to achieve with this shape 
is to make it look like a length of metal pipe. Right 
now, it looks more like a sheet of metal than a 
tube. Let’s see if you can model it better. 








If you had drawn the rectangle as a Drawing 
Object, the fill would have skewed with the outline. 
However, its worth knowing how to rotate the gra- 
dient manually as well, because there are many sit- 
uations in which you'll want to edit the gradient 
separately from the shape it’s filling. 





























3. Select the Gradient Transform tool from the Tools 


panel. 


Your mouse pointer changes to an arrow with a 
gradient-filled rectangle next to it as soon as you 
mouse over the gradient. This indicates that you'll 
be in Transform Fill mode if you click. 


4. Click the gradient that’s filling your skewed shape, 


and two blue lines will appear around your shape. 
A circle will appear in the center, and a square and 
a circle will appear on the right side. 


> ~—— Rotate Handle 







<+ Resize Handle 





Center Point 
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These are the handles used to move and transform The gradient looks a little too big now, and to your 
your gradient; you can think of them as the Scale eye it may seem to be bleaching the shape a bit. 
and Rotate commands rolled into one. When you You can get around this by squeezing the gradient 
position your mouse pointer over the center point, to fit into the shape better. 


it changes into a four-headed arrow. It becomes a 
two-headed arrow when positioned over the Resize 
handle, and it becomes curved arrows around a 
circle when positioned over the Rotate handle, as 
shown in the following image: 





Each of these handles controls a different aspect of 7. Click the Resize handle and move it in until you 
the gradient that’s filling the parallelogram. achieve your desired effect—a strip of metal pipe 
in low light. 


5. Click the center point and drag it to the left side. 
Release the mouse button to center the gradient 
around the new point. Notice that the lines at 
either side of your shape move as well. These 
bounding lines act as a quick guide to the position, 
size, and angle of your gradient. 





And there you have it, a gradient that you’ve fit 
perfectly into your skewed parallelogram. 


From here, the sky is the limit and it’s only a matter 
of time before you start building all manner of 
objects, such as a metallic ice-cream cone, or 


6. Drag the Rotate handle down until the gradient is on maybe a cone of metallic fries. 
a similar slant to the sides of your skewed square. 


a 


/ 
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Perhaps they’re not that useful in web design, but 
chrome or faux-3D effects are always useful in user 
interface design because they lift the 2D screen toward 
a more realistic 3D feel. You only have to look at your 
operating system’s windows to see how used to gradi- 
ents you've likely become (and how you've likely 
stopped noticing them). See if you can spot all the gra- 
dients in the screenshot from a Windows XP window 
below (there are 12). 




















Radial gradients are also amenable to your creative 
sleight of hand. 


Modifying a radial gradient 


When dealing with a radial gradient, there four param- 
eters for transforming the fill, as opposed to the linear 
gradient’s three. The majority of them are the same, 
but their implementations can appear very different. 


1. Open a new Flash document and draw a circle with 
Object Drawing mode on. Give the circle any fill 
color and no stroke. 


© 


2. Select the first radial gradient in the list and fill the 
circle in the top corner using the Paint Bucket tool. 


3. Duplicate the circle (Edit > Duplicate) and move 
the copy away from the original. 


4. Select the copy and use the Transform panel 
(Window > Transform) to change its size to 70% of 
the original. Before typing 70% into either of the 
top two text fields, make sure that the Constrain 
option is selected. This will force the transforma- 
tion to stick to its true circle ratio and prevent 
distortion. 





i w Align & Info € Transform 
| Transform 




















* 70% $ 70% [Y] Constrain 
@Rotate 4 0.09 
7 N 


O Skew 

















5. Select the Fill Transform tool and click the copy of 
the (now smaller) circle. 


Center Point 






a+ Resize Handle 
p— Radius Handle 


The circle around the radial gradient is the equiva- 
lent of the two bounding lines that were on either 
side of the linear gradient. This marks the shape 
and the limits of your gradient. 


6. Click the center point and drag it around to exper- 
iment. You'll notice that the epicenter of the gradi- 
ent shifts according to the location of this point. 
(Note that the epicenter was previously located in 
the top-left because of the fill orientation on the 
original circle.) 
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7. Drag the center point to the bottom-right corner. 
So far you have two spheres that aren’t talking to 


each other. 


8. Use the Arrow tool to select both circles (or use 
CTRL+A to select all—assuming you have nothing 
else on the stage). 


9. Open the Align panel (Window » Align). 


10. Make sure the To stage modifier is switched off, 
and then center the smaller circle over the larger 
one using the Align panel. 





Can you guess what it is yet? Yes, it’s a 3D button. Let’s 
add a little highlighting to the top-left of the inner circle 
to make it more recognizable. 


11. Add a new layer called highlight and draw a very 
small oval shape on it. This oval will suggest the 
highlighting. 


O 


12. Rotate the oval to -50 degrees using either the 
Free Transform tool or the Transform panel. 


13. Make sure that Snap Align is switched on for the 
next step (View > Snapping > Snap Align). 


14. Drag the oval to the top-left of the inner circle and 
position it when the two Snap Align lines appear. 
Then release the mouse button. 
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The way the snapping occurs depends on how you've 
got your snapping preferences set. You can play around 
with these via the View » Snapping » Edit Snap Align 
menu option. 


At this point you should have a neat roller ball—style 
button with depth, created by using gradients. If you're 
happy with this, save the movie before you proceed. 


Before you move on to the next section, let's experi- 
ment with the remaining radial gradient modifiers. 


15. With the Fill Transform tool selected, click the 
inner circle. The modifier points will appear. 





16. Click the Resize handle (the circle next to the 
square) and drag it around. The size of the gradient 
will be increased or decreased uniformly. After you 
release the mouse button, the new gradient size 
will be rendered. 
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Now it’s time for the Rotate handle. Let’s illustrate 
its function with a different object. 


17. On a new layer, draw a square with no outline and 
choose a radial gradient fill. Create it away from 
the button—hide those other layers, if you like. 





18. Select the Fill Transform tool and click the fill. Use 
the Rotate handle to rotate the fill to your heart’s 
content. But nothing is happening! 


Yes, that’s right, nothing is changing because you’re 
rotating a circle, and as you know, no matter how 
much you spin a circle, it always remains the same. The 
secret is to change the shape of your gradient first, so 
it’s no longer a perfect circle. 


19. Click the Resize handle and drag it in toward the 
center of the shape. 





Your gradient is now elliptical. 


20. Use the Rotate handle to turn the gradient 45 
degrees to the right. 





That’s better! And better still, that’s all for Fill 
Transform modifiers. 


You’ve now used all the gradient tools except one. So 
far you’ve only been able to give gradients to individual 
shapes and then modify those, but imagine what you 
could do if you could apply your gradient evenly to a 
number of objects spread out over the entire stage? 
That’s just what the Lock Fill option lets you do. 


Overflowing fills 


When you resize a gradient fill, there’s a good chance 
you may make the gradient smaller than the object it’s 
filling. You can make Flash do one of three things when 
this occurs. 





Overflowing fills 


1. With Object Drawing turned off, create a long filled 
rectangle using the leftmost gradient in the color 
picker. 
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2. Deselect the rectangle by clicking on a blank area 
of the stage with the Selection tool. Then select the 
Gradient Fill tool and click the rectangle. Resize the 
fill so that it’s much shorter than the rectangle. 














By default, Flash extends the gradient. Flash extends 
the leftmost color in the gradient (white) to the left 
edge of the rectangle, and extends the rightmost color 
in the gradient (black) to the right edge. 


You can change this behavior with the Overflow drop- 
down menu in the Color Mixer panel. 





The three overflow options are Extend, Reflect, and 
Repeat. 


3. With the rectangle still selected with the Gradient 
Tool, select Reflect (the second choice) from the 
Overflow drop-down menu. 


The overflowing area of the rectangle is now filled 
with repeating versions of the gradient. Every other 
repeat is mirrored (or reflected) so that there’s a 
continuous and smooth graduation. 





4. Select the Repeat option. This time the gradients 
aren’t mirrored, so you get obvious disjoints when 
each gradient copy starts. 
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The changes in final pattern are even more notice- 
able when you're using radial gradients, as shown 
in the following three screenshots: 
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Locking fills 


By locking a fill, you can make a gradient span across 
multiple shapes. That is, you can get the effect of a 
series of cutout shapes that reveal a common underly- 


ing background, almost as if you were opening up little 4. 


windows to reveal a picture behind them. 







Here’s how to use the Lock Fill feature. 





Locking a fill 


. Select a gradient from the Color Swatches panel. 


The book shows the black-and-white linear gradient 
for clarity, but feel free to experiment with some- 
thing a little more adventurous. 


. Use the Rectangle tool from the Tools panel to 


draw a long, thin rectangle with a gray stroke 
across the stage from left to right. 


[ O üO 





. Deselect the rectangle by clicking on an empty part 


of the stage. Change the Rectangle tool’s fill to No 
Color. Deselect Object Drawing mode and draw six 
small squares underneath your original rectangle. 


|  OēO 
[1 LI LI UU | 














Select the Dropper tool, and then click your big 
gradient-filled rectangle. This tells Flash to use this 
particular gradient (and its orientation on the 
page) as a fill for other objects. 


. Select the Fill tool. Flash automatically changes the 


mouse pointer to a paint bucket with a small 
padlock next to it (the sign for—you guessed it— 
a locked fill). 


Oa 


. Click each of the squares to fill them with the 


| E , 
| 
al ‘ll i E E E 


gradient. 


See how the gradient stretches across the six 
squares as though they were a continuation of the 
fill in the big rectangle? Flash is intelligent enough 
to work out the continuation of the gradient 
beyond the original shape and map it onto the new 
shapes. This can be a very powerful way to achieve 
symmetry across your gradients. 
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To unlock these fills, with the Paint Bucket tool 
selected, click the Lock Fill icon in the Options 
area of the Tools panel. 





Options 


Qs) 











This will unlock the fill, and you can now color your 
squares with any fill you like. 


We've spent all our time so far looking at ways to draw 
images directly in Flash, but it’s also possible to create 
images in external programs and import them into Flash. 


Bitmaps 

Working with vectors is all well and good, but it has 
some significant limitations from a creative point of 
view. Don’t get me wrong, | think vectors are great, but 
they aren’t much help if you want to make a website 
for a photographer or someone who needs to show 
photographic images. 


Well, despair not, because Flash has a number of 
import solutions, from bitmap to vector file formats. 
Flash also has the ability to import the ubiquitous PDF 
file format. In this section, you'll look at the different 
import options at your disposal with your copy of 
Flash, and what you can do with the files you've 
imported when they're on your stage. 


As a stand-alone application, Flash can import many 
major image types, including 

E Adobe Illustrator 
E FreeHand 

E GIF 

m JPEG 

m PNG 

m PDF 

m EPS 
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If you have QuickTime 4 or later installed (download it 
for free from www.apple.com/quicktime), you can also 
import the following formats: 


E Photoshop (PSD) 
m PICT 
E TIF 


Let’s start with probably the most common image type, 
the bitmap. 


Using bitmap images in Flash 


A bitmap image (otherwise known as a raster image) 
is a generic name for an image that’s defined by indi- 
vidual pixels. Typical bitmap formats include JPEG, BMP, 
GIF, and TIF. The difference between the formats is the 
particular way each one stores the image data. Bitmaps 
are generally used for complicated images like photo- 
graphs or paintings, in which every pixel can make a 
difference in the finished picture. The problem with 
bitmaps is that the image file has to describe each pixel 
that the image is composed of, which often results in a 
large file, in turn meaning long download times. (Some 
“lossy” bitmap formats, such as JPEG, can compress 
images by describing blocks of similar color rather than 
every pixel, but they do so at the expense of picture 
quality.) 


A vector file, on the other hand, describes an image in 
terms of mathematical expressions—such as the start 
and end points of a line. This allows vector files to com- 
press a lot of graphical information into a small space. 
Mathematical line description is great for simple 
shapes, but its more difficult to try to describe the 
Mona Lisa in terms of vectors. 


The first thing to remember when you're considering 
using bitmaps in Flash is that Flash was not designed as 
a bitmap program. To get the best performance in your 
movies, it’s always preferable to create everything 
inside Flash using the drawing tools provided, or using 
vector graphics imported from other software applica- 
tions. Flash can optimize a vector graphics file to 
ensure that its as small (and therefore, as quick to 
download) as possible. Although it’s possible to create 
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a flipbook-style movie by using a sequence of imported 
bitmaps, this will create such a huge file and take so 
long to download that most people will have moved on 
to the next site before the first couple of frames of 
your movie have loaded. 


There will be times when you've created a nice logo in 
a paint program, and you may be tempted to just pull it 
into Flash and animate it. Although you can do this, in 
the long run you're better off doing it from scratch in 
Flash. It may not look exactly the same, but the bene- 
fits of smaller size and higher speed will probably out- 
weigh the small graphical differences. The first rule of 
thumb when using bitmaps is to think carefully about 
the trade-off between file size and the graphical bene- 
fits that bitmaps will bring to your movie. 


Here are a few more rules of thumb—use bitmaps 
when 

m You need photos or lifelike images. 

E You need screenshots. 

m You need pictures of drawings or artwork. 


For anything else, draw it inside Flash or another vector 
program. 





The big downside of vectors is that they can require 
a lot of processing power to draw quickly. For 
example, when Flash draws an animated circle, it 
has to calculate the curvature of the circle on every 
frame. If Flash could just display a bitmap of a cir- 
cle, it would in some cases be much faster. Flash 8 
gives you the best of both worlds with a new feature 
called bitmap caching—you can make Flash han- 
dle vectors internally as bitmaps, and this can speed 
up your animations considerably. More on this cool 
feature in Chapter 6. 











You've considered all the pros and cons, you've tried 
your best to draw your picture in Flash, but you’ve 
come to the decision that you’re just going to have to 
import a bitmap image into Flash. So how do you do it? 


Working with bitmaps 


1. Open a new Flash document, and click the File > 
Import » Import to Stage menu option to open the 
Import dialog box. 


2. Navigate to a BMP, JPEG, PNG, or GIF file image on 
your computer (or download the example used 


here (swirl.bmp) from this book’s download sec- 
tion on www.friendsofed.com). 


Import (Al 


Look in: | (> chapter 05 fias x] ob 





à CD importngPoF 


2 @) ANIMATED.GIF 
5 @) EINSTEIN, PG 


My Recent @) FMC.GIF 


Documents |g friendsofed_website.gif 
— i) GANDHI. JPG 
(3 a hypertela.gif 
®) nettle_wine.gif 
Desktop æ pinderkaas_website.gif 
æ QANIK.GIF 





My Documents 


a Fle name SWIRL BMP y] 


' 


My Computer Files of type: AI Formats 


|< 
a 




















3. Open the file, and your file will be imported into 
Flash and placed both on the stage as an object 
and in the Library. 





¿o Library - Untitled-3 


Untitled-3 


One item in library 
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Warning: Flash uses the original image stored in the 
Library as a reference point, so deleting it can cause 
problems with your Flash movie. Even if you break 
the image apart and convert it to a graphic symbol, 
it will still be inexorably linked to the original 
bitmap. 








After you’ve imported the image into Flash, there 
are a couple of methods you can use to modify it. 


4. Right-click (or Crri-click on the Mac) the bitmap 
symbol in the bottom pane of the Library. This will 
open a context-sensitive menu with a list of com- 
mands that can affect your image. 





sy 


i w Library - Untitled-3 












Untitled-3 ~| +3 Ga 


One item in library 








Rename 





Move to New Folder 
Delete 

Edit with Fireworks 
Edit with... 
Properties... 
Linkage... 





Update... 





You’re mainly concerned with the Edit with com- 
mands. The first of these (Edit with Fireworks in 
this example) opens the default image-editing pro- 
gram that your computer has associated with that 
file type. The second Edit with command opens a 
dialog box from which you can choose a program 
to edit your image. Both of these commands open 
the bitmap within the selected editing program. 
When you've finished editing the bitmap, save it 
and close the program to return to Flash, and 
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you'll find that the image in the Library will have 
been updated to reflect any changes you’ve made. 


The second method of altering bitmaps is to mod- 
ify them within Flash itself. At the moment, the 
bitmap on the stage is an instance of the symbol in 
your Library. 


. Double-click the instance on the stage. You might 


expect Edit Bitmaps mode to open, but instead, 
nothing happens. 


To alter a bitmap inside Flash, you first have to 
break it apart. 


. Click the Modify > Break Apart menu option. 


Your bitmap image is now a shape with no outline, 
and it’s filled with the image from the Library. This 
shape can be modified as any other shape can be 
in Flash: you can draw on it, cut bits out of it, and 
scale or rotate it. 


. Click the Lasso tool. It has three options at the bot- 


tom of the Tools panel. 


P| 





Options 


Magic Wand ——»- yy En Magic Wand 


Properties 
Polygon Mode — y 








The two important options in the bitmap-editing 
context are the Magic Wand and the Magic Wand 
Properties. The Magic Wand is used to select a spe- 
cific color in the image. For example, if you have a 
picture of a sky with clouds and you want to select 
the sky but not the clouds, you would use the 
Magic Wand tool. With this tool, you can select the 
blue areas and ignore the gray-and-white clouds. 
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8. Select the Magic Wand option. If you’ve down- 


loaded the swirl.bmp file from the friends of ED 
website (www.friendsofed.com), click the top-left 
corner of your image. If you’re working with one of 
your own images, click an area comprised of 
mostly one color. A small section of the image is 
selected. 


Selected 
Area 





This is because Flash has selected only the sections 
of the image whose pixels are a very close color 
match to the original pixel you clicked. 


+ Click the Magic Wand Properties option, and a dia- 
log box will appear. 








Magic Wand Settings 
Threshold: | 10 
Smoothing: | Normal x] 








From here, you can alter the settings for the Magic 
Wand tool. 


The Threshold box defines the amount of deviance 
from the clicked-on color allowed when Flash 
determines the matching pixels to include in its 
selection. Imagine a bitmap image of a cloudy sky. 
If your sky ranges from a deep blue to lighter gray- 
blue, using just the Magic Wand with its default 
settings would select only a small piece of the sky. 
A setting of 10 would allow Flash to select the 10 
nearest shades of blue to the one you clicked as 
well. If you put a larger number into this box, Flash 
would select a greater portion of the sky. 


10. Type 20 into the Threshold box and click OK. 


11. Click off the stage to deselect the corner of the 
image, and click again with the Magic Wand in the 
same place on the image as you did before. 





You can see that Flash selected a much greater part 
of the image. If you were to increase the threshold 
number again, Flash would select an even bigger 
portion. 


The other option in the Magic Wand Settings dia- 
log box is Smoothing. This controls the degree to 
which Flash will smooth the boundaries of the 
selection. 





Magic Wand Settings 


Threshold: | 20 
Smoothing: | Normal ] 








The Pixels setting means Flash won't smooth the 
boundaries at all; only a very tight range of color 
will be selected. The other granularity options 
range all the way up to Smooth, which does as its 
name suggests—smoothes out the differences 
between bordering colors. 


If you're trying to select a very specific area of 
color, you should set this to Pixels with a low 
Threshold (1 or 2). If you're trying to select a large 
area with variable color, set Smoothing to Smooth 
and choose a high Threshold figure. 


You've already played with solid and gradient fills in 
objects; you can also fill objects using bitmap images. 
Using bitmaps to fill shapes in your movies can give 
some very interesting results. You should always bear in 
mind that whenever bitmaps are involved, though, a 
larger file size is sure to follow if you import large 
bitmaps. 
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Using bitmaps as fills 


1. Working with the same imported bitmap image as 
before, use the Subselection tool to distort the 
sides of the shape, increasing it’s size. 





Your image is tiled in the background of the 
altered shape. Whenever you draw a shape bigger 
than the bitmap image, Flash tiles the bitmap to fill 


the shape’s outline. 


2. Click your shape with the Dropper tool. In the Fill 
Color box in the Tools panel or Property inspector, 
a small copy of your image will appear, which 
means that the current fill color is your bitmap 


image. 











6 








3. To better demonstrate the selected bitmap fill, 
draw a simple rectangle (with Object Drawing off) 
on the stage next to the original shape. 
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The new shape is also filled with the bitmap, con- 
tinuing the tiling that appeared when you 
stretched your original shape. This is because the 
bitmap image is a locked fill on the stage. 


Another useful way to manipulate bitmaps in Flash is to 
use the Trace Bitmap command. 


Tracing bitmaps 


Tracing a bitmap converts it from a bitmap image into 
a series of vectors. Although this sounds like a good 
thing because it gives your bitmap detail with vector 
scalability, the results can sometimes be problematic. 
You should experiment with this feature and judge its 
usefulness for yourself. Let’s walk through an example 
of bitmap tracing. 


Tracing bitmaps 


1. Delete the contents of your stage and then drag 
another two instances of your bitmap image from 
the Library and onto the clear stage. 


2. Select the first bitmap instance and click the 
Modify > Bitmap > Trace Bitmap command. You'll 
see the following dialog box: 








Trace Bitmap 
Color threshold: | ið 
Minimum area: | 3 pixels 
Curve fit: Normal [w] 
Corner threshold: Normal iv] 











The settings are as follows: 


E Color threshold: This works on the same princi- 
ple as the Threshold setting in the Magic Wand 
Properties box. A higher number in this field 
means more colors are considered a match, so 
your final (traced) image will break down into 
fewer vector shapes. 


E Minimum area: This defines the minimum size 
(in pixels) that a shape’s area can be. The more 
detailed you want your final image to be, the 
smaller you should make this number. Keep in 
mind that a smaller shape area means more 
shapes, which means bigger file sizes. 
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E Curve fit: This is similar to Smoothing in the 
Magic Wand Properties box. Setting this to 
Pixels ensures that the resulting traced curves 
will stay faithful to the original bitmap, whereas 
setting it to Very Smooth will round out the 
curves in its selection. The smoother a line is, 
the fewer vectors Flash will need to define it, 
which will keep the file size smaller. 


m Corner threshold: This performs the same task 
as Curve fit, but instead specifies how far a line 
can bend before Flash breaks it into two lines 
with an angular corner. The fewer corners in an 
image, the smaller the file size. 


3. Leave the defaults shown in the previous screen- 


shot, and click OK. Flash converts the first bitmap 
instance into a group of vectors using the default 
settings. The result looks like the following: 





You can see that this isn’t particularly faithful to 
the original bitmap. Let’s try and trace an image 
that’s a little closer to the original. 


4. Click your second bitmap instance, and open the 


Trace Bitmap dialog box (Modify » Bitmap > 
Trace Bitmap) again. 


5. This time, set the values to 10, 2, Pixels, and Many 


Corners, respectively, and click OK. 





| think you'll agree that this looks virtually identical 
to the original bitmap. Unfortunately, the price you 
pay for this accuracy is an enormous file. You'll see 
just how big this file is when you optimize it in the 
next exercise. 


Optimizing bitmaps 


Optimizing bitmaps minimizes the number of corners 
in an image and smoothes out the lines to give a 
smaller but less precise picture. You can optimize any 
shape that you’ve drawn, but the feature is particularly 
useful when dealing with traced bitmaps. 


Optimizing a traced bitmap 


1. Select your first image with the Arrow tool (you'll 
have to draw a selection box around it) and use the 
Modify > Shape > Optimize menu option to open 
the Optimize Curves dialog box. 


Optimize Curves 


Smoothing: J 





None Maximum Cancel 


Options: |v]|Use multiple passes (slower) 














[Y] Show totals message 








2. Change the settings to those shown in the previous 
screenshot by dragging the Smoothing bar all the 
way to the right and checking the Use multiple 
passes option. This ensures that Flash will optimize 
the curves as much as possible and create the 
smallest file it can. 


3. Click OK. 





Flash 8 


N The original shapes had 64 curves. 
e. 


The optimized shape has 38 curves. 





This is a 40% reduction. 























A report window appears, showing the number of 
curves Flash was able to optimize. 


If you look at your image on the stage now, you'll 
see that it’s a lot spikier than it was before because 
Flash converted all the pixelated smoothness into 
vector precision. By keeping the Smoothing slider at 
a lower setting, you keep the image more faithful to 
the original, but at the expense of optimization. 
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4. Do the same thing with your second (more accu- 
rately traced) image, using the same settings as 
before. 





Flash 8 





i The original shapes had 5839 curves. 
The optimized shape has 1502 curves. 


This is a 74% reduction. 








Clearly, tracing bitmaps accurately can leave you 
with a huge number of curves, which all add up in 
the final file size. While the first image had only 64 
curves, the second had 5839 before optimization 
and 1531 curves after. The final image though, isn’t 
too shabby a reproduction of the original, and at a 
considerably smaller size. 


ooo 


The original bitmap image is on the left, the highly 
optimized vector image is in the middle, and the 
accurately traced and optimized vector image is on 
the right. Again, you’re on the horns of that old 
size vs. quality dilemma—and only you can make 
the ultimate decision about whether those extra 
kilobytes are worth it. 








The Trace Bitmap tool won’t always give the best 
results, and it can leave you with very large files. It’s 
sometimes more useful to import the bitmap onto 
one layer, lock it, physically trace it using the Pencil 
tool on another layer, and then delete the original 
when you're finished. 











You'll now focus on another type of bitmap image— 
the GIF file—and see how Flash treats these when it 
imports them. 
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GIF files 


The GIF (Graphics Interchange Format) file is one of 
the most commonly used image types on the Internet. 
What makes GIFs so special is not only that they can be 
compressed to produce relatively small images, but 
they can also include animations and single color trans- 
parency. When you import a GIF into Flash, you can 
retain these attributes. 


Let's see how, starting with transparency. 


Understanding transparent GIFs 


GIF transparency isn't as powerful as Flash's alpha set- 
ting. With alpha, you can have a range of partial trans- 
parencies from completely opaque to totally 
transparent; whereas with a GIF, the transparency can 
only be on or off. However, reusing transparent GIFs in 
Flash can still be useful . 


Using transparent GIFs 


1. Open a new Flash document. 


2. In the File > Import menu, navigate your way to 
any transparent GIF on your computer, or use the 
downloadable transparent.gif file from this 
book's page on www.friendsofed.com. You should 
have a red square on your screen with a hole in the 
middle. 


The hole in the middle is the transparent area of 
the GIF. 


3. Draw a line across the image using the Paintbrush 
tool. The line should pass behind the image, but 
should be visible through the hole. 
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Move the GIF around on the stage. Wherever you 
put it, you should still be able to see the line 
through the hole. 


Remember that there’s not actually a gap in the 
image such as you’d get if you drew a vector rectan- 
gle with Flash’s Rectangle tool, and then used the 
Oval tool to cut a vector circle out of the middle. 
The hole in the GIF is more akin to a window—it's 
still a solid image, but it’s completely transparent. 





Flash also supports transparent PNG files. PNGs are 
often useful because of the PNG-24 format, which 
has considerably better image quality than the GIF, 
and also retains transparency. We'll cover PNG 
import later in this chapter. PNG files are useful as 
an import format for your images because they’re 
lossless—the compression algorithm used by PNG- 
24 doesn’t alter your image in the same way JPEGs 
do. Although GIFs are also lossless, they have a far 
smaller palette (256 colors), so they aren't as suit- 
able as PNG-24 for many images. 











4. To test this, click the part of the line that you can 
see through the window. If there were a gap there, 
you'd expect to be able to select the line, but 
instead, you see the entire GIF image, which you 
selected. 


Next you'll look at animated GIFs. 


Understanding animated GIFs 


An animated GIF is a collection of static images that 
play one after another at a specified speed. You can 
import these into Flash and incorporate them into the 
main Timeline or into a movie clip’s Timeline. 


Using animated GIFs 


1. Start a new Flash document, and use the File > 


Import > Import to Stage command to locate an 
animated GIF and bring it into Flash. Again, lve 
provided a file on the friends of ED website for you 
called animated. gif. 


2. When you bring an animated GIF into Flash, you'll 
notice that your Timeline changes. 











Flash creates a new keyframe for each frame in 
your animated GIF, and the number of normal 
frames between each keyframe depends on the 
delay specified in the GIF. For example, your origi- 
nal GIF has six frames and a delay of 1/2 second 
between each frame. This gives you a total running 
time of 3 seconds (6 X 1/2 = 3). 


In Flash, each keyframe is followed by five 
keyframe-dependent frames, so each of the GIF 
frames is displayed for six Flash frames. The movie 
plays at the default 12 frames per second, so each 
set of six frames will take half a second to display. 


Each keyframe reproduces a GIF frame as a bitmap 
within that frame. 


3. Open your Library. 








i w Library => 
Untitled-4 vis E 
6 items 


Name pe 2 
ANIMATED.GIF 
Loo $ Se 
Bitmap 15 
Bitmap 16 
Bitmap 17 


Bitmap 18 


la 








E H E [em [A 





< 
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There are six bitmap images, one for each frame of 
the GIF. The first one is named after the file name 
of the GIF, and the five subsequent images are 
named Bitmap followed by a number. If you're 
going to use animated GIFs in Flash, it’s helpful for 
your reference to create a folder in your Library 
for the GIFs and store all its frames in that folder. 





You can create a similar effect by importing a 
sequence of images into Flash. If you have a number 
of images in the same directory named slide1.gif, 
slide2.gif, slide3.gif, and so on, and you 
import the first one, Flash will prompt you to import 
the rest as a sequence of images. 


Also, if you want to import an animated GIF into 
Flash but don’t want Flash to add the GIF animation 
to the Timeline, select File » Import > Import to 
Library. If you do this, Flash imports the sequential 
GIF images to the Library only. 





Flash 8 EJ 





2) This fie acoears to be part of a sequence of images. Do you want to mort all of the mages in the sequence? 





Yes (mo (canci) 





If you click Yes, Flash imports your sequence of 
images as keyframes, one after another in a straight 
line. 











JPEG files 


The JPEG image format is best suited for photographic 
images. If you have a photo from a digital camera that 
you want to bring into Flash, its probably already in 
JPEG format. 
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JPEGs are imported in the same way as GIF images, but 
they need to be optimized a little differently. JPEG 
images can greatly inflate the file sizes of your Flash 
movies if you aren’t careful. 


Let’s bring a JPEG into Flash and see how to deal with it. 


Importing and optimizing a JPEG in Flash 


1. Open a new Flash document and choose the File > 
Import > Import to Stage menu option. 


2. Locate a JPEG on your hard drive, or use the down- 
loadable spiky. jpg from the friends of ED web- 
site. Click Open to import it. 


3. After the JPEG image is placed on your stage and in 
your Library, test the movie with Control » Test 
Movie. 





untitied-5 
One item in ibrary 

















The image looks pretty good, but your Flash movie 
has a large file size. Flash has compressed the 
image a little, but not nearly enough. 


Let’s take a look at the compression settings. 


4. Select the File » Publish Settings menu and then 
click the Flash tab. 
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Publish Settings 











Current profile: | Default 7 ly] br + ye 


| Formats | Flesh | HTML 


Version: | Flash Player 8 x| 


Load order: | Bottom up x] 


ActionScript version: | ActionScript 2.0 x] 


Options: Generate size report 











Protect from import 








Omit trace actions 








Debugging permitted 














v| Compress movie 





Password: 


JPEG quality: N J 80 


0 100 
Audio stream: MP3, 16 kbps, Mono 





Audio event: MP3, 16 kbps, Mono 





Override sound settings 
Export device sounds 

















Local playback security: | Access local files only v | 


Post-processor: |None M | 




















This tab contains the JPEG quality slider, which sets 
the default compression for JPEG images in your 
Flash movie (usually 80). Rather than change this 
setting and affect any future imported images 
automatically, override this default image quality 
setting and instead edit the quality of each JPEG 
individually through the Library, as follows: 


5. Double-click the image icon (not the name) in the 
Library to display its properties. 














Bitmap Properties 
sud 
C:\Documents and Settings\Sham B\My 
Documents FriendsOfEd Flash 8\Foundation 
18 February 2002 13:35:22 [Update] 
550 x 363 pixels at 32 bits per pixel 
-= I Love 
PES 
4 


Compression: |Photo (JPEG) 











| Use imported JPEG data 





Imported JPEG: original = 798.6 kb, 


Notice the preview of your image in the top-left 
corner. 


The Allow smoothing option gives Flash control 
over whether the compression is smoothed out. 
Sometimes JPEG compression can leave harsh 
edges or blocky sections. Smoothing eliminates this 
but increases your image size a little. In most cases, 
it’s better to leave this on, but it’s always worth 
checking your image with and without it to see 
how much of a difference it makes. 





Using Smoothing is usually a bad idea if you'll be 
animating your image, because it can slow Flash 
down. If an image is moving, most users won't be 
able to notice the difference in any case. 





The Compression setting allows you to choose the 
type of compression applied to the image. There 
are two options—Photo (JPEG) and Lossless 
(PNG/GIF). Luckily, Flash shows the most appropri- 
ate format in parentheses after the file type. 


Let’s take a look at the last setting and try to shave 
some kilobytes off your image. 


6. Uncheck the Use imported JPEG data box. This will 


enable the Quality box, which has a default com- 
pression quality setting in it. Type 10 into this box 
and click the Test button. 











Bitmap Properties g 
C:\Documents and Settings\Sham B\My 
Documents FriendsOfEd Flash 8\Foundation 
18 February 2002 13:35:22 
550 x 363 pixels at 32 bits per pixel 
E 

— Test 
Compression: | Photo (JPEG) x| 
[C] Use imported JPEG data 
Quality: | 10 (100=highest) 

JPEG: quality = 10: original = 798.6 kb, 
compressed = 11.6 kb, 1% of original 





























compressed = 218.5 kb, 27% of original 


Advanced 


If you look closely at the image in the preview win- 
dow, you'll see that it looks pretty granular. Place 
your mouse pointer over the preview window, and 
when it turns into a hand, drag to see other parts 
of the image. 
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The JPEG quality information, directly below the Fireworks files 
Quality field, shows the amount of compression 


applied, the size of the original image, the com- One of the great things about Flash is its integration 
pressed image size, and the size of the compressed with other Macromedia Studio suite products like 
image as a percentage of the original. Fireworks and FreeHand. (We'll cover FreeHand in a 


moment.) You can import images created in Fireworks 


Although the fi look healthy, the i - eas ; beers 
2D a a ia a and maintain the vector elements in their original form. 


tainly doesn’t. 


7. Type 30 into the Quality field and click Test again. The Fireworks native format, PNG, is extremely useful 
because of its image quality, which is far superior to the 
GIF format. As an added bonus over GIFs, PNG files also 
support multiple varied degrees of transparency or 


The image looks a lot better this time, and the file 
size is still pretty low. To be sure of the final quality 
of any image, it’s always a good idea to test your h 
movie with Control » Test Movie and assess each opacity. 
image individually. There’s no right and wrong 
when it comes to JPEG compression. The choices 
you make will depend a lot on the JPEG image 
itself, the context in which you're using it, and the 
file size restrictions for the whole Flash movie. 


The following screenshot displays a single Fireworks PNG 
file (spiky.png) with opacities ranging from 20 to 100%: 





For example, if you're creating a portfolio website 
for a photographer, you would want to retain as 
much image quality as possible—a lot of compres- 
sion just wouldn't show the images as the photog- 
rapher intended. 





If you import a bitmap image in another format 
into Flash, say a TIF or PICT file, you can still apply 
JPEG compression to it by opening the image’s 
properties from the Library—JPEG compression isn’t 
limited to imported JPEGs. Better still, if you import 
a bitmap with alpha channel information in it, you 
can export the image with JPEG compression and 
keep the alpha information in the final image even 
though JPEG doesn’t support alpha channels. 














Importing Fireworks files is a very simple process. From 
the File > Import > Import to Stage (or Import to 
Library) menu, select PNG file. You'll then be 
prompted with a dialog box. 





You can also apply lossless (PNG/GIF) compression 
to any imported image. 


Fireworks PNG Import Settings 





File Structure: ©) Import as movie clip and retain layers 
(O Import into new layer in current scene 


The reason all this is possible is that Flash converts 
any image that you import into an intermediate 
format within the FLA. A side effect of this is that 
the import file format has no bearing on the output Text: © Rasterize if necessary to maintain appearance 
formats available to you when you come to publish O Keep all text editable 

the SWF. o 


Objects: © Rasterize if necessary to maintain appearance 
O Keep all paths editable 











Import as a single flattened bitmap 


OK Cancel 




















You'll now look at importing files from other 
Macromedia products and get a glimpse of the 
extended integration between them. 
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When importing your file, it’s wise to retain the original 
Fireworks file in the best possible format to allow fur- 
ther manipulation in Flash. Here’s a run-down of the 
options available to you: 


E File Structure: Select Import as movie clip and 
retain layers so Flash will place all the Fireworks 
content in one movie clip and retain the original 
layer format. Flash creates a new folder in the 
Library called Fireworks Objects and places a 
generically titled movie clip in it. Flash will place all 
Fireworks imports within this folder. 


™@ Objects: Select Rasterize if necessary to maintain 
appearance when you want to keep the import 
true to the original file. Select Keep all paths 
editable to keep all objects editable within Flash. 


m Text: Select the Rasterize option wherever possible. 
Use the Keep all text editable option in situations in 
which your text is rasterized in Flash and you want 
to keep it as a vector object. 


If the objects and text options don't give you a satisfac- 
tory result the first time around, try using the other 
option. Sometimes a little trial and error is required. 





Adobe Photoshop and Adobe Photoshop Elements 
also support the PNG and PNG-24 file formats, and 
you can import PNGs created from either of these 
applications into Flash. 





Before you move on, though, it's worth mentioning 
that although Flash can import bitmaps, it can't always 
export them back into another application once 
they’ve been imported—so make sure you keep the 
original bitmaps handy. 


Enough about bitmaps already! Now let's look at some 
of the vector import options available in Flash. 


Importing vector images into Flash 


Vectors are beneficial for many different reasons— 
from providing infinite scalability to helping you main- 
tain the all-important small file sizes. Remember, the 
smaller the file size of a website, the more visitors will 
stick around to appreciate it. 


You don’t have to create all your vector illustrations in 
Flash; you can import vector graphics as well. You can 
import virtually every significant vector format into 
Flash, from Adobe Illustrator native files to Windows 
Metafiles. In Flash, you can also import PDF files, which 
are comprised mainly of vector text and bitmap 
images. 


In this section, you'll look at a few of the vector import 
options. You'll start with Macromedia's illustration 
heavyweight, FreeHand. 


Importing FreeHand files into Flash 


FreeHand is a vector illustration application that was 
initially used for print, but has quickly become the tool 
of choice for many serious Flash vector or web design- 
ers. Simply put, FreeHand’s illustration tools are far 
more powerful than those in Flash. Many Flash cre- 
ations start as a FreeHand (or Adobe Illustrator) page 
and are imported into Flash later for animating or 
incorporating into a website. 


Importing FreeHand files into Flash is easy. Use File > 
Import > Import to Stage (or Import to Library) and 
select FreeHand from the Files of Type drop-down 
menu. After you’ve selected a file, the following dialog 
box appears: 








FreeHand Import 
eid 
K 
Pages: © Scenes 
Layers: © Layers 
O Keyframes 
O Flatten 
Pages 
©All 
O From: To: 
Options 





Include Invisible Layers 








v| Include Background Layer: 
v| Maintain Text Blocks 
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As you can see, you have more options when importing 
FreeHand files than you did with Fireworks files. Due to 
its print industry origins, FreeHand organizes docu- 
ments into multiple pages. These pages can be 
imported into Flash as separate scenes with one page 
in each scene, or it can import them into their own 
individual keyframes. 


You can also tell Flash how you want the layers of 
FreeHand to be imported. If you want to keep every- 
thing exactly as you had it in FreeHand, just keep the 
Layers radio button checked. Alternatively, you can 
make Flash flatten out the FreeHand file, but none of 
your text or artwork will be editable, just like with 
Fireworks. 


In the FreeHand Import dialog box, you can specify 
which (consecutive) pages of the FreeHand file you 
want to import. You also have a few extra options for 
importing layers that were hidden in FreeHand, as well 
as your background layer. You can also make sure that 
any text is imported as text, and is therefore still 
editable. 


| recommend that you keep the default settings here 
because that will ensure that all your artwork is 
editable after it’s imported (unless it wasn’t vector art- 
work to begin with). 





Although FreeHand has better vector tools than 
Flash, it’s worth pointing out that FreeHand (and 
Adobe Illustrator) are mostly used for print-based 
work rather than the more optimized graphics 
required for web use. Whenever you import vector 
images from outside Flash, your first task should 
always be to optimize them for the Web using the 
Modify » Shape submenu options. 











Importing PDF documents into Flash 


PDF documents are the cornerstone of the print indus- 
try and have fast become the de facto standard for 
eBooks and sharable documents. The beauty of PDFs is 
their cross-platform compatibility, small file sizes, and 
excellent quality text. PDFs truly maintain the fonts and 
layout from the machine that produced them. 
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PDFs are comprised of a combination of vectors and 
bitmaps. Generally, all PDF text is vector based, whereas 
images are a combination of vectors and bitmaps. The 
use of vector text is especially notable because this 
allows the text to be editable after it’s imported into 
Flash. 


Let’s see how to import a PDF. 


Importing a PDF 


You’re going to use a tiny PDF portion of Chapter 2 of 
the MX 2004 version of this book to import into Flash. 
The file, chapter2.pdf, is available for download in the 
Chapter 5 files on the friends of ED website, but you 
can use any PDF for this exercise. One with two or 
more pages and bitmaps is preferable. 


1. Open a new Flash document. 


2. Select File > Import > Import to Stage and locate 
the chapter2.pdf file, or any PDF on your system. 
The following dialog box appears: 


Import Options 





Convert pages to: 
a OK 
© Scenes 


Orefones 
Convert layers to: 
© Layers 
O Keyframes 
O Flatten 
Which pages to import: 
Gall 
O From: 


Options: 





Y] Include invisible layers 
Y] Maintain text blocks 
Rasterize everything 























Rasterization resolution 








As with the previous import dialog boxes, this presents 
a series of import options. Like FreeHand, PDF files 
contain a number of pages. The first option, Convert 
pages to, specifies how pages should be presented. 
Even though this defaults to Scenes, in most cases | 
recommend using the Keyframes setting. 
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The Convert layers to and Which pages to import 
options are fairly rudimentary; the default settings are 
adequate for most situations. The set of Options at the 
bottom of the dialog box are a little more significant. 
The first, Include invisible layers, tells Flash to import 
any visible and hidden layers, and in most cases this is 
preferable. 


The Maintain text blocks option specifies whether the 
imported text will be editable. You'll usually keep the 
default selection because it allows you to edit the text 
and text fields. The last option, Rasterize everything, is 
a no-no. If this is switched on, all the PDF pages will be 
imported as bitmap images, which not only increases 
your file size, but also prevents you from editing the 
content. The one reason for using this option will 
become apparent in a moment. 


3. Set the options as shown in the following screen- 
shot, and click OK to import. 








Import Options 
Convert pages to: 
O Scenes 
Convert layers to: 
© Layers 
O Keyframes 
O Flatten 


Which pages to import: 


©All 


O From: To: 


Options: 





Y] Indude invisible layers 
Y] Maintain text blocks 
[]Rasterize everything 




















Rasterization resolution 





























4. After a little processing, you're likely to get the fol- 
lowing error message: 


 _ __ ____a_Q 5S 
Missing Font Warning 





Substitute fonts will be used for display and export. 
They will not be saved to the Macromedia Flash 
authoring document, 


' One or more fonts used by this movie are not available. 
e ) 











Don't warn me again. 


Choose Substitute... Use Default 























This is Flash warning you that some of the fonts in 
the PDF file aren't on your system. Don’t panic; this 
is quite common. 


There are two options. The one you choose 
depends on how close you want the text to be to 
the original. The easiest option is Use Default, 
which will render the text in one of Flash's default 
fonts—serif, sans serif, or typewriter (more on 
these later in the chapter). If you select this option, 
Flash determines the best font from the three for 
each typeface in the document. Even though this 
might sound lazy, remember that you can always 
edit the text fields later and apply fonts at that 
stage. 


The second option is Choose Substitute, which 
allows you to choose a replacement font for the 
PDF document, as shown in the screenshot that 
follows: 





Font Mapping 


Some text uses fonts not installed on your system. This text will display and publish using 
the font mapping below: 


Missing Fonts Mapped To 
Arial-BolditalicMT Arial Black 
Helvetica Arial 
TimesNewRomanPSMT Times New Roman 


System Default | Substitute font: | Times New Roman x| 














In this particular case, one of the missing fonts is a 
Times New Roman family font, which can easily be 
replaced with another font from the same family. 
In scenarios in which you have 10 or so missing 
fonts, you might not be so keen to replace them 
all, so go with the Use Default option. 


5. In the Missing Fonts dialog box, select Use Default. 


After a little while, the content will be on the stage, the 
Timeline will have a number of keyframes, and the 
Library will contain the bitmaps and other content 
from the PDF. 
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The Flash Tools Panel 


What well cover in this chapter: 


Tha Flesh Tools Panel: whora wo foc FlachOs integral drawing and maniputstion tools, and what theyre 





iont: images and text 


Precision drawing and fine-tuning with Baziar curves. 








If you’re wondering why your content is running into 
the work area, it’s simply because the PDF document is 
physically bigger than the stage. In most cases, it’s usu- 
ally a good idea to increase the stage size before 
importing the document. 


6. Click the header text field that reads The Flash 
Tools Panel (if you’re using a different PDF, just 
click any text) and open the Property inspector. As 
you can see, the text here is fully modifiable. 


7. Click the second keyframe in the Timeline and click 
the image of the Tools panel. 


As with the text, this image can be transformed, 
moved, and modified in any way. Flash has even made 
it into a symbol for you. 


You should now be aware of the possibilities of import- 
ing PDF documents. The result of the exercise is 
available as the file pdf import.fla from the code 
download for this book. 





Macintosh users will especially benefit from the PDF 
import in Flash because of the excellent built-in 
support for PDFs in Mac OS X. 


You can use the built-in Save As PDF option from 
the Print dialog box, which allows you to create 
PDFs from any application, as well as the PDF 
screen grab (CMD+SHIFT+3 or CMD+SHIFT+4). Any of 
these Mac-created PDF files can then be imported 
into Flash. 
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Now it's time for more vectors. 


Vector clip art 


Clip art has a wonderful history in print art, presenta- 
tions, and web pages, so it should come as no surprise 
that it can be used in Flash as well. The greatest thing 
about clip art is that, unlike bitmaps, most of it is 
already in vector format and it can be easily imported 
and used in Flash. 


The easiest file type for Flash to import is a WMF 
(Windows Metafile) file, which can be imported 
through the File > Import > Import to Stage (or Import 
to Library) menu. Because they’re already vectors, 
they’re easily manipulated after import. 


WMFs are usually imported as groups, so when you 
want to edit them, you can either edit each group sep- 
arately or highlight the whole group and use the 
Modify > Ungroup option to convert them into lines 
and fills. There are sometimes lines and fills hidden 
behind others in clip art files, which can increase the 
file size. To prevent this, ungroup the whole image, 
deselect the object to let Flash merge the visible 
objects together, and then discard the hidden ones. 
Also, it’s always a good idea to optimize clip art with 
Modify > Shapes > Optimize because clip art is made 
for print and isn’t designed to be compact for the Web. 
Optimizing ensures a lower file size. 


Don’t be afraid to use clip art in your Flash movies. 
Some people don’t like the way clip art looks, but keep 
in mind that you can use it as a building block for your 
own art because you can edit it to the look and feel of 
your own website. 


Images aren’t the only visual elements that Flash can 
handle. It can also use your system fonts and some 
modification tools to give your movies that extra per- 
sonal zing. 
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Fonts and typefaces 


It comes as a surprise to some people just how much of 
a difference a font can make. Fonts are so much more 
than just “clothes” for words. They can define a web- 
site—and a bad choice of font can easily put people off 
from viewing your movie or staying at your site. 
Building a font collection is a relatively easy task 
because the Internet holds many free font repositories, 
and there are hundreds of font collections on CDs that 
can be found lurking in computer store bargain bins. 





Warning: you might not realize that fonts, like 
images, are usually copyrighted. If you find a font 
you like and want to use on your site or in your 
movies, check the copyright on the font and get the 
permission, or buy a license to use the font. If that 
seems like too much of a hassle, use system fonts 
that you know are copyright free, or create your 
own—although this latter option isn’t as simple as 
it seems. 











One of the advantages of Flash is that it’s not as fussy 
as HTML when it comes to fonts. Although HTML sup- 
ports the standard fonts—Arial, Times New Roman, 
and Courier (and a few others)—if you use a more 
exotic font in HTML, it will be replaced with one of the 
standard types. It’s possible to embed a font in an 
HTML document, but this is often problematic because 
Macs and PCs differ with regard to the embedded fonts 
they use; also, embedding fonts makes your files slower 
to download. 


There are two ways to get over these obstacles in Flash. 
The first way is to convert the font to a graphic symbol, 
although this means that the text part of the object can 
no longer be edited or selected. The other method is 
to embed the font within the movie. Flash automati- 
cally includes embeddable fonts in your movies when 
you publish them from the FLA file. 


Flash also works with TrueType, Open Type, PostScript 
Type 1, bitmap (Macintosh), and device fonts. 


Working with device fonts 


Of the five font types just mentioned, the first four are 
embedded into Flash movies, which bulks up SWF file 
sizes. The fifth type, device fonts, aren’t embedded, so 
the file sizes are much smaller. When you use a device 
font, Flash searches the computer that your movie is 
being played on for a suitable font, and then uses that 
font to display your text. 


As mentioned earlier, Flash uses three device fonts— 
you can identify a device font in your font list because 
its name starts with _ (an underscore). 


xv PB BsES BEI, 


Use dence fonts ¥ 


Target: 








The standard device fonts are as follows: 


E sans, which appears similar to Arial or Helvetica 
E serif, which appears similar to Times New Roman 
E typewriter, which appears similar to Courier 


Note that these fonts aren't part of the Flash installa- 
tion—the actual fonts used are the closest ones Flash 
finds on your computer. 


Be sure to either select the font from your font list 
when you first use it, or select Use device fonts from 
the Font Rendering Method drop-down menu, as 
shown in the following screenshot: 





<REB7ES=mI<= Y 


Text Todi duio [Y at [nomas y] [use cence ferns» y] 


le 








a Target: 
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When you use device fonts, there are a couple of issues 
that you need to consider: 


E Flash can't treat device fonts as graphics, so you'll 
usually have difficulty if you animate anything with 
device fonts in it. In particular, if you try to tween 
anything containing device fonts, you may see the 
text disappear. 


E Flash will pick the closest fonts corresponding to 
the specified device fonts when the SWF is played 
back by the user, but those fonts may be slightly 
different to the ones you use, because the user’s 
machine will most likely not have exactly the same 
fonts installed. This means that the text may end 
up being slightly bigger or smaller for the user. 
Don’t use device fonts if you need the text to be 
exactly the same on your machine and the user’s. 


Working with text 


In Flash, you have many of the same commands at your 
disposal as in a word processing program. Most of the 
text options in the Property inspector were covered 
earlier, but there are a few more. 


You can change text to any solid color and it will 
remain editable, but if you want to create more com- 
plicated effects, the text must be broken apart and 
converted to graphics. This will increase file size—but 
you can give your text some pretty interesting effects. 


FLASH 


In this case, the text has been broken apart twice to 
convert it into raw shapes, and then filled with a 
bitmap fill. 


You'll see some more advanced use of text later in the 
book when you learn how to use text fields for user 
input and interaction. 


Finally, let’s work on your case study exercise. 
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Case study 


In the last chapter, you set up your buttons and aligned 
your elements. Now you're going to import some 
images for your web portfolio and add a gradient to 
highlight your company name. 


Adding a gradient to the website 


The purpose of this gradient is to highlight the com- 
pany logo and name. You'll do this with a custom 
gradient. 


1. Open your saved case study document. 
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2. Open the Color Mixer panel (Window » Color 6. Move the markers nearer to the left edge so they 
Mixer) and select Linear from the Fill Style drop- look like the following screenshot: 
down menu. 

EJ 
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7. Select Add Swatch from the Color Mixer menu at 
3. Click below the current gradient to add a new color. the top right of the panel. Now you can apply it. 


8. Insert a new layer called gradient and place it at 











ire = the very bottom of all the layers. 

Je Type: Linear [v] 9. On the new layer, draw a rectangle (using Object 
en Overfiow:| fF | x] Drawing mode) roughly the same size as the stage, 

A a Dúnear RGB with your new linear gradient fill, and no stroke. 
os la Ll 10. Use the Align tool (with the To stage option 
c:208 ly switched on, and using the Match width and height 
8: 208 |v m modifier) to ensure that the rectangle is as big as 
Alpha: | 100% |y} | *DODODO the stage. Then click Align left edge and Align top 
= edge so that the rectangle covers the stage exactly. 
| For the next step, you need lots of room, so mini- 
mize both the top and bottom docking areas. You 














may also want to lock all other layers except gradi- 

ent (so that you can edit the rectangle only). 

4. Change the color of the first marker on the left to 
the current background color (#003366). The easi- 
est way to do this is to enter 003366 directly into 
the Hex entry box (it’s next to the Alpha slider). Do 
the same with the last marker. You’re doing this 
because the gradient will consist of two colors, 
with a different color in the center. 


11. Select the Fill Transform tool and click the new 
rectangle. 


5. Click the middle marker and select a lighter blue 
(#0033FF). 
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12. Use the Rotate handle of the Fill Transform tool to 
rotate the gradient 90 degrees counterclockwise. 





FLOYD DESIGNS R 














At the moment, you can’t see the fill, so you'll have to 
use the Resize handle to bring the gradient stripe onto 
the stage. 


13. Drag the Resize handle down to the top of the 
stage and release it. 


14. Pull it down a little more until the stripe covers the 
text and doesn’t affect your white rectangle. 
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15. Lock the layer to ensure that it doesn’t get acci- 
dentally changed later. This gradient has lifted your 
logo off the page significantly. You can now bring 
the two docking areas back. 
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Importing images 


The last step is to import a few images for your web 
and print portfolio pages. 


1. Select File > Import » Import to Library and 
download the following files from the friends of ED 
website: 


fmc. gif 

friendsofed website. gif 
hypertelia. gif 

nettle wine. gif 
pinderkaas website. gif 
ganik.gif 

gandhi. jpg 

einstein. jpg 


Don’t forget that you can Cvai-click or SHirr-click to 
make multiple selections in Windows. 


2. Click OK to import the files. 


3. Create a new Library folder called imported images 
and place all the images in it. 











low Library - case_study_ch5.fla => 
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This will keep your Library a little tidier, and make 
maintenance a cinch. 


4. Save your case study file and close it. 


You'll be returning to this case study at the end of the 
next chapter. 


Summary 


In this chapter, you examined some general Flash fea- 
tures, all of which are targeted at helping you make the 
objects in your movies more effective. 


You saw that 


E You can use the palette of web-safe colors that 
render properly in any browser in the known uni- 
verse. 


E You can create your own custom colors and have 
great control over their constituent colors. 


E You can use hex values to match and amend colors. 


E You can use gradients to bring flat objects to life, 
and you can create, modify, and save your own 
customized gradients and color sets. 


E You have infinite potential to manipulate gradient 
fills after you’ve applied them to an object. 


E You can import, trace, and optimize bitmap images 
for use in your movies—but there can be a file size 
penalty you should be aware of. 


E You can import PDFs and files from other 
Macromedia products easily, and doing so allows 
you to keep the imported assets editable within 
Flash. 


In the next chapter, you’re going to focus on animation 
through motion tweening. 
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MOTION TWEENING 





What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m Using motion tweening to move objects around in your movies and 
animate them convincingly 


m Scaling, rotating, fading, and changing objects’ colors as they move 


m Making objects appear to accelerate and decelerate using easing 
values and easing graphs 


m Using onion skinning to view multiple frames simultaneously for 
making convincing animations 


m Creating motion paths for your moving objects to follow 


m Optimizing your animations using redraw regions and bitmap 
caching 
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The first five chapters immersed you in a number of 
aspects of Macromedia Flash: its basic layout, its tools, 
and how it uses symbols and color. You’re now going to 
start combining these different elements in some more 
sophisticated ways, which will give you plenty of oppor- 
tunity to test things out, and to practice, practice, prac- 
tice. This is an important chapter—as well as learning 
about motion tweens, you'll apply a substantial amount 
of what you've learned so far in your case study exer- 
cise—you'll see the case study take further shape and 
begin to come to life. 


Now you're going to return to the subject of animation, 
which was touched upon briefly in early chapters when 
you encountered an animatronics mushroom and a 
static yet moving car. 


Animation revisited 


As you no doubt recall, Flash animation is based on the 
simple principle of representing change over time. 
When Flash creates a tween animation, it creates the 
frames between two significant moments of action, 
which are themselves defined by the contents of 
keyframes. The replayed sequence of keyframe, 
in-between frames, keyframe is the essence of a Flash 
animation. 


There are two different types of animation that you'll 
use as a beginner in Flash: the shape tween you used to 
make your mushroom grow, and the motion tween. A 
shape tween is a morphing operation; you transform 
an original shape into a different shape by changing the 
positions of the points of the shape. 


Shape Tween 





—_—> 
Square morphs into circle over time 
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A motion tween works by changing properties. 
Properties include things like height, width, and position. 


Motion Tween 


J 

1 

1 

| ] 
i al 





—— ____Q_____——__ 
Square migrates across the stage over time 


So which of the two types of tween would you use for 
any given animation? 


A shape tween would be used if you wanted to animate 
something like a square changing into a circle, as in the 
first figure. To create this animation, Flash would need 
to change the points of the square so that it became a 
circle. Other, more typical uses of shape tweens include 
the following: 


E Animating the mouth of a character who's speaking 


E Morphing a circular sun into a crescent moon to 
show the passage of time 


E Showing the movement of a sailboat’s sails as they 
move in the wind 


A motion tween would be used if you wanted a square 
to move from the left of the stage to the right—as in the 
second figure—or if you wanted it to fade in and out. 


To create this animation, Flash leaves the points on the 
square as they are, but moves the whole shape. Other 
more typical uses of motion tweens include the following: 


E Animating a car that moves from left to right 
across a screen 
E Making a company logo fade in on a web page 


E Making a boat shrink in size as it sails off toward 
the horizon 
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Motion tweens tends to produce smaller file sizes, 
and they tend to be easier to produce. If you have a 
choice between using either shape or motion 
tweens, it’s generally better to go for motion 
tweens, and use shape tweens as sparingly as you 
can. Having said that, shape tweens give the experi- 
enced animator more control—they allow you to 
make the subtle animated changes that add emo- 
tion and expression to characters, such as changes 
in facial expression during speech, or subtle body 
movements during walking. 











In this chapter, you’re going to focus on motion 
tweens, and in the next chapter, you'll look at shape 


tweening in more detail. 





There are other ways to create animation in Flash 
once you've become more proficient. 


One way is through frame-by-frame animation. 
This is used when the animation is too complex for 
Flash to create tween frames—a good example 
being a rotating 3D logo. In this case, you would 
have to draw each frame by hand (or use a third- 
party tool such as Swift 3D to do it for you). 


The second way is to use ActionScript to control 
your animation. When using ActionScript, Flash 
uses your code to specify where animated content 
should move per frame. This form of animation is 
the same sort of thing you see in video games—the 
animation is driven by code. One of the big advan- 
tages of code-driven animation is that it can be 
interactive—the code can base the animation on 
user interaction. friends of ED has a really great 
book on this subject: ActionScript Animation: 
Making things Move! by Keith Peters (friends of ED, 
2005). Check it out if you want to explore this more, 
but be warned that it does contain some quite 
advanced ActionScript techniques. 











Motion tweens 


The simplest motion tween you can create is one that 
moves an object around on the stage from point A to 
point B. Motion tweens will only work for symbols or 
grouped shapes. Here’s an example. 


Creating movement with motion tweening 





1. In a new Flash document, draw a square using 
Object Drawing mode. Select the square and con- 
vert it into a graphic symbol with the name square 
and a central registration point. 
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Flash also allows you to create motion tweens with 
Drawing Objects or groups. Tweens that use 
Drawing Objects don't allow several types of tween 
(such as color or alpha fades), and they're also less 
efficient (for reasons I’ll discuss shortly), so its best 
to stick to the good habit of applying tweens only 
to symbols. 











2. In the Timeline, insert a keyframe at frame 30 
(Insert > Timeline > Keyframe or F6). 
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3.In the new keyframe (click frame 30 in the If you see a dotted line instead of the arrow, it 
Timeline if it’s not currently selected), move the means that there’s a motion tween between the 
square symbol to the far right side of the stage. frames, but it’s not executing properly. 








This indicates that there’s something wrong with 
the events in the Timeline, and Flash can’t con- 
struct the tween successfully. In this example, you 
would need to check that the squares on both 
keyframes are instances of square. 


6. Test the movie and watch the object move from 


left to right. 











This gives you your first tween, but it’s not a very good 
one—it’s not very smooth. To make your animation 


4. Click any frame between 1 and 29 in the Timeline. 
smoother, you need to show more frames per second. 


5. Open the Properties panel using the Window > 


Properties > Properties menu option, or by press- 7. Click once on the keyframe at frame 30 to high- 
ing CrRL+F3 (CmD+F3 on the Mac), and select light it. Then click-drag it to frame 60. Your tween 
Motion from the Tween drop-down menu. now runs from frame 1 to frame 60. Select Modify 


> Document and double the frame rate from 12 


aað: :. 2: NM 2 _= 2 3.4 to 24. Test the movie. 
D a ee eee 


This time you should see an animation that’s twice 
ee as smooth. This occurs because you’re showing 
ME ea = Y Else twice as many frames at double the frame rate. The 

= N animation still runs for the same amount of time, it 
just appears smoother. 








EW Properties Parameters | Filters 





Label type: Rotate: Auto x] 

















[C] Orient to path Sync Snap 


Notice that Flash has drawn an arrow-headed line | | 
from frame 1 to frame 29 and colored in the —— 


frames. The arrow indicates the length of the 














tween from frame 1 to frame 29. The tweened —__ 
frames are colored blue to indicate a motion 
tween. 

1 5 190. 15 20 5 Bd 
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You may now be tempted to increase the tween to 
frame 120, and then double the frame rate again to 
48fps. Although this may seem like a good idea on 
the face of it, its worth noting that the frame rate 
isn’t how fast Flash will run, it’s merely how fast 
Flash will try to run. If you make the frame rate too 
high or make the tween too complex, the anima- 
tion will run slowly (and there’s nothing more ama- 
teurish than a sluggish animation). As a rule of 
thumb, increase the frame rate to no more than 24 
to 30fps. 











As l've already mentioned, you could have created your 
tween using Drawing Objects or groups. lt makes sense 
to use symbols in your tweens. If you use anything 
other than symbols, Flash will store an additional ver- 
sion of your tweened content for each keyframe. For 
your simple tween containing two keyframes, this will 
immediately double the file size associated with the 
tween, because you would end up with two identical 
squares. 


For a Timeline full of tweens, this difference may come 
to a few 100K more! For more complex graphics you 
should turn your graphics into graphic or movie clip 
symbols before using them in tweens. In fact, it’s a 
good idea to always make anything you want to use in 
a motion tween into a graphic or movie clip symbol 
before you start adding your tweens—a good habit 
learned early is one less bad habit to unlearn later! 


The last section discussed how to optimize your anima- 
tions for file size. Later in the chapter, when bitmap 
caching is discussed, you'll look at how you can opti- 
mize your tweens for speed. Before that, though, we 
need to delve further into motion tweens, because so 
far we've barely touched on their power. 


You might want the objects in your animations to do 
more than just move from A to B. You might even think 
that this plain vanilla motion tween looks kind of 
wooden and mechanical. By using some of the more 
sophisticated features of motion tweening, you can 
make your objects change size, spin around, move in 
complex patterns, and move more convincingly. Let's 
look at these features now. 


Scaling objects in motion tweens 


The first thing you're going to do is scale your object— 
that is, change its size—as it moves across the stage. 
Scaling an object using a motion tween isn’t the same 
as the shape tweening, or morphing, you did in the first 
chapter when you made your mushroom grow. In a 
scaled shape tween, the shape itself remains the same: 
only its size changes. 


Tweening simultaneous motion and scaling 


1. Make the frame rate 12fps again. Click-drag the 
second keyframe back to frame 30. Delete all the 
frames after frame 30 by selecting them and press- 
ing SHIFT+F5. In the movie you've been working on, 
click frame 1 on the Timeline. 


2. If it’s not already displayed on the screen, open the 
Properties panel. 


Notice that the Tween drop-down menu's Scale 
field is already checked. 








Tween: | Motion y | [y] Scale 


Ease: 0 {v 

















This is checked by default and there’s no reason to 
uncheck it. Tween scaling allows you to change 
the size of your object over the duration of your 
animation. With tween scaling turned off in your 
current movie, the square would remain at its orig- 
inal size for 29 frames, and then suddenly jump to 
its new size in frame 30. This would look very 
abrupt, and it isn’t the effect you want here. 


You know that the tween scaling option is turned 
on, so let’s scale your tweened square so that it will 
make use of the default tween scaling feature. 


3. Go back to the stage and, while still in frame 1, 
ensure that the square is selected. 


4. Select the Free Transform tool and click the Scale 
button in the Tools panel options. 
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5. 


6. 


The selected object now has a box around it with 
eight scaling selection handles. 


Grab the lower-right corner handle and use it to 
scale the object down to about half of its original 
size. To keep the square’s proportions, hold down 
the SHIFT key as you scale. 


Click frame 30 on the Timeline, in which the 
motion-tweened square is located on the right side 
of the stage. This time, scale the square up by 
about 50%, using the bottom-left handle to do the 
scaling. Again, you can use the SHifT key to main- 
tain proportions. 


. Test the movie, and you'll see the square gradually 


grow larger from frame 1 to 30 as it passes across 
the stage. 


To see exactly what the tween Scale option does 
for your animation, go back to frame 1 and turn it 
off in the Properties panel by unchecking the box. 
Now retest the movie and notice the migrating 
square's sudden change in size when the playhead 
hits frame 30. With the tween scaling option 
turned on, Flash is doing all the hard work of “con- 
necting the dots” of the animation, creating a rela- 
tively smooth and gradual motion and growth 
effect. 
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Motion tweening also allows you to spin objects 
around as they move on their paths. Again, this is fairly 
straightforward. Here’s how. 


Adding motion and rotation 


1. Back in frame 1, turn tween scaling on in the 
Properties panel. 


2. Click the arrow next to the Rotate box and look at 
the resulting menu. 


You can rotate an object clockwise or counter- 
clockwise, use Auto, or have no rotation at all. The 
value in the (currently grayed-out) box to the right 
of the Rotate menu controls how many times, if 
any, an object will rotate in the selected direction. 
The value to the right will remain grayed out unless 
you select either clockwise (CW) or counterclock- 
wise (CCW) rotation. 


You'll see that you currently have no rotation 
selected—let’s change that. 


3. Click frame 1 in the Timeline and then select CW 
in the Rotate drop-down menu. Leave the number 
of times to be rotated at 1. 





Í Y Properties Parameters | Filters 
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Orient to path ] Sync Snap 








4. Test the movie again, and you'll see the object 
rotate 360 degrees clockwise during its movement 
across the stage. 





This is OK for a start, but you can also customize 
the rotation to achieve a more interesting effect. 
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For instance, you can change the center point 
around which the square rotates. 


5. In the keyframe at frame 1, select the square 
instance, and then choose the Free Transform tool. 
As usual, you'll see a white dot in the center of the 
square. This is the center point. 


This shows you the position of the currently 
defined center point of the shape. This is the point 
that Flash will use as the center of rotation, and by 
default, Flash will always position the center point 
in the middle of the object. This applies both to 
symbols and grouped shapes. 


Click the center circle and drag it to a different 
position on the square. Do the same for the square 
at frame 30, and try to put the center point at the 
same relative position. If you don’t have the center 
point in the same position, you'll see a disjointed 
animation between the last two frames of the ani- 
mation, because the center point will suddenly 
switch position between frame 29 and 30. 


6. Play the movie again, and notice the difference in 
the movement. This time, the square rotates in an 
elliptical arc as it spins. This is because the axis of 
rotation has changed to one that is no longer sym- 
metrical (i.e., its no longer at the center of the 
square). 





Experiment with placing the center point in differ- 
ent locations, and see the effect this has on your 
square's style. 


The ability to rotate objects around different center 
points helps you to imbue your objects with character 
and individuality—essentially, with characteristics that 
mimic how things move in the real world. This is one of 
the secrets of really convincing animation. Flash has 
other features to help you here as well. One of them is 
easing. 


Easing 


If you need another way to add a touch of real-world 
physics to your Flash animations, you can use the eas- 
ing feature on motion tweens to make an object move 
more naturally. Easing is essentially a way of control- 
ling the apparent acceleration and deceleration of a 
motion-tweened object. 


If you look just above the Rotation field in the 
Properties panel, you'll see another field called Ease. 


— 2° Properties Parameters | Filters 


I Frame 





Tween: | Motion 











Ease: 0 


Label type: Rotate: CW 























Orient to path 











Easing is set to O by default. On this setting, motion- 
tweened objects move at a constant speed—as they 
have in the motion tweens you’ve created so far. By 
entering a figure in the Ease box, you can make your 
tweened objects start slowly and accelerate (easing in), 
or start quickly and decelerate (easing out). 


Easing runs on a scale of -100 to 0 for easing in and 
from 0 to 100 for easing out. The number represents 
the amount of easing that’s applied to the tween. The 
further away from 0 you get, the more pronounced the 
easing becomes. 


Easing in Normal Easing out 


To illustrate how easing can be used effectively, you’re 
going to create an animation of a bouncing ball. 
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Easing a bouncing ball 


First, you need a ball. 


1. Open a new Flash document. Rename its default 


layer standard ball. 


2. Using the Oval tool with Object Drawing mode off 


and a suitable radial gradient fill, create a stroke- 
less sphere on the standard ball layer, and then 
convert it to a graphic symbol called bad ball. 





[ 


ï Library - bouncing balls.fla i= 


bouncing balls. fla x] aa E 
One item in library 




















Name Ty 2 
[£] bad ball Graphic O 
aao melu 2 








3. Place this ball at the top-left of your stage. 
4. Add keyframes at frames 10 and 20. 
5. Click keyframe 10 and move the ball to the bottom 


of the stage. (Remember that by holding SHIFT you 
can ensure that the ball will drop in a straight line.) 
If you click keyframe 20, you'll see the ball is still at 
the top of the stage. You now have three positions 
for the ball: 


E The top of the drop (frame 1) 
E The bottom of the drop (frame 10) 
E The top of the bounce (frame 20) 


The next step is to animate the bounce. 


. Add a motion tween between frames 1 and 10, and 
then another between frames 10 and 20. These 
two tweens animate the fall and the bounce of the 
ball, respectively. 
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You can select both sections by clicking the Timeline 
between frames 1 and 10, holding down the SHIFT 
key, and then clicking the Timeline between frames 
10 and 20. With both sets of frames selected, you 
can add both motion tweens at once using the 
Tween drop-down menu in the Properties panel. 








Whichever way you add the two motion tweens, 
your Timeline should now look like the following: 


280: 5 10 15 
Y ii oO. em 














7. Test your movie. 





If you want your tween to become a seamless loop, 
make the content of frame 20 look like the content 
of frame 19. This issue is discussed in greater detail 
in Chapter 4. 





You can see that the ball drops and bounces—but 
the movement is too uniform to really resemble a 
bouncing ball, isn’t it? The ball moves at a constant 
speed, and doesn’t reflect real motion at all. You 
can see this in the image that follows, which traces 
the path the ball takes on its downward journey. 
Notice that the ball moves in a very linear way. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Let's add another ball to your animation and try 
and make it act more realistically, as if it’s under 
the influence of gravity. 


Lock the standard ball layer. Add a new layer to 
your movie and rename it eased ball. 


Create a new graphic symbol on this new layer, 
consisting of another sphere that’s a different 
color from the last one, but about the same size. 
Call this symbol good ball. 


On the new eased ball layer, repeat the steps you 
took with the bad ball: click keyframe 1, place your 
new ball at the top of the stage next to the original 
ball, create keyframes at frames 10 and 20, move 
the new ball to the bottom of the stage at 
keyframe 10, and then add two motion tweens to 
make it bounce. 


Test your movie and verify that both balls drop and 
bounce in identical fashion. 


Now you can add some easing to the second ball. 


Make sure you’re working on the eased ball layer, 
select keyframe 1, and use the Ease box on the 
Properties panel to set the easing to -100 (that’s 
negative 100). You can do this with the slider or by 
typing in the value. This easing value will only apply 
to the first motion tween on the Timeline. 


Remember, this is the most extreme easing-in 
value: the ball will start slowly and accelerate as it 
approaches frame 10—the bottom of the stage 
position. This will make the ball appear to acceler- 
ate as it falls to the bottom of the stage. 


At keyframe 10, set the easing-out value to 100— 
the maximum. This will make the ball accelerate 
out of the bounce, and slow down as it reaches the 
top of the bounce. 


Test your movie. 


The good ball now looks more like a real ball— 
speeding up as it falls (easing in) and slowing down 
as it rises (easing out). This is a good way to mimic 
the effects of gravity on animated objects—you 
need to think about how the object would behave 
in the real world, and add the appropriate easing 
to the motion tween. 


In the following picture, you can see the differ- 
ences between the two balls. The bad ball (left) 
moves downward in its unconvincing linear 
motion, whereas the good ball (right) starts off 
moving slowly and gets faster. The good ball looks 
more realistic because it’s showing the effects of 
gravity—it’s accelerating. The good ball starts at 
zero speed and gets faster the closer it gets to the 
ground—much like a real ball would. 


J O 


Remember: ease in (-) to speed up and ease out (+) 
to slow down. 








It’s also important to note that, with conventional eas- 
ing, you can only specify easing values once on any sin- 
gle motion tween. To make an object speed up and 
slow down by using easing, as in the previous example, 
two motion tweens are needed. Each motion tween has 
its own easing setting, so for every change of speed you 
want your object to have, you must create a separate 
motion tween. However, you can have an object that 
speeds up and slows down numerous times within a 
single tween if you use custom easing. More on this in 
a moment. 
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Another thing to keep in mind when practicing your 
animations is that if you want two or more objects 
to move simultaneously, they have to be on sepa- 
rate layers. For example, you can’t have two circles 
in layer 1 with one moving from top to bottom and 
the other moving from bottom to top. To achieve 
this, each circle must be in its own layer with its own 
separate motion tween. Two objects can move on 
the same layer provided that each has its own 
tween at separate points on the Timeline. 











Adding easing values to keyframes is a little hit-and- 
miss. Wouldn’t it be better if you could view easing 
graphically? Well, now you can, with a new Flash 8 fea- 
ture called custom easing. The next few steps show this 
in action. 


15. Lock the eased ball layer and add a third layer 
called graphically eased ball. Create a third ball 
symbol as you’ve done previously. Make the ball 
into a graphic symbol called graph ball. Add 
tweening to the new ball such that it does the 
same as the standard ball. 


16. Select the keyframe at frame 1 of the layer graphi- 
cally eased ball. This time, press the Edit button 
next to the Ease slider. 
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You'll see the Custom Ease In/Ease Out window appear. 
Make sure the Use one setting for all properties check 
box is checked. The Custom Ease In/Ease Out window 
consists of a graph with frames on the x-axis and 
tweening amount along the y-axis. You might remem- 
ber distance-time graphs from math class. Well, that’s 
exactly what this graph is when you use a motion 
tween to control position (as you’re doing with the 
ball). The Frames axis is a measure of time (because 
frames control how long the animation takes). The 
Tween axis represents how far through the tween the 
animation is; and when your tween is controlling 
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position, the Tween axis is synonymous with percent- 
age of distance an object has traveled toward its desti- 
nation. 


When the ball drops from frame 1 toward frame 10, 
you want it to travel slowly at first and get faster with 
time. On a distance-time graph, speed is proportional 
to gradient, so what you need is a curve that starts off 
shallow (low initial speed) and gets steeper toward the 
end (high end speed). 
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When the ball moves from frame 10 to 20, you want 
the opposite curve, because this time you want the ball 
to start off fast and get slower toward the end. 
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Having said all that, it's much easier to just experiment 
with the graph until you have the easing you want—so 
let's move on and do it. Note that you can test out the 
animation-in-progress at any time by clicking the Play 
button on the Custom Ease In/Ease Out window, 
located at the bottom-left corner of the window. 
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17. For frame 1, you want a start slow, get faster graph. 
Click the point at the bottom-left of the 
graph. You'll see a line appear with a small circle 
at the end of it. Click-drag the small circle to 
change the angle of the line so that it’s almost par- 
allel with the horizontal (x) axis. 


18. Do the same with the top-right point, but this time 
make the line almost parallel with the vertical (y) 
axis. 


19. Click the middle of the curve. A new point will 
appear with a circle on either side of the point. Fine- 
tweak the position of the point to get a curve similar 
to the one in the first preceding graph. Click OK. 


20. Click frame 10 of the graphically eased ball layer. 
Repeat the process of steps 17 through 19, except 
this time create the inverse curve, as you now want 
a start fast, get slower curve. 


If you test the movie now, you'll find all three balls 
move up and down, with the leftmost one being 
the least realistic, and the rightmost being the 
most realistic. 


The custom easing feature allows you to create much 
more advanced tweens than any other method. You 
can create more complex curves by adding more 
points. For example, the following curve will allow you 
to have two bounces per tween—something that 
would be impossible using numerical tweens (and, as 
an aside, would be impossible to do in one tween in 
previous versions of Flash, which don’t have custom 
easing). 

















For those of you wondering about the Use one set- 
ting for all properties button that you checked in 
step 16, don’t worry—you'll look at unchecking this 
later in the chapter. 





If you compare the motion of your graphically eased 
ball (the rightmost ball in the following figure), you can 
see that it has a much more pronounced acceleration. 
Because using the graph allows you to tweak the easing 
much more finely than a single number would, you 
have a greater degree of control, and can therefore 
produce animations that are much closer to what you 
want to happen. 


Next, you’re going to look at some editing options that 
can help you when you're creating tweens. 
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Options for editing your 
animations 


When you want to make minor corrections to your ani- 
mations or get a sense of the flow and direction of the 
animated frames, it can be a great help to view more 
than one frame at once. Flash’s Onion Skin tool allows 
you to do just this. You can edit more than one frame 
at a time as well. 


Using onion skins 


Using onion skins allows you to work as though you’re 
drawing each frame on a sheet of tracing paper and pil- 
ing one on top of another as you work. The term 
“onion skin” comes from the days when traditional 
cell-based animators tested animations by drawing out- 
lines on consecutive pieces of transparent paper. Being 
able to see the outlines of the previous drawing 
through the semi-transparent paper meant that they 
could better gauge changes of position, acceleration, 
and so on over time. 


In Flash, however, instead of shuffling through a pile of 
paper sheets, you need only click a couple of buttons 
in the bottom-left corner of your Timeline. 





Edit Multiple Onion Skin 
Frames Outlines 
Onion Skin alo) ml ta e«—— Modify Onion 
—— Markers 


You may never have used these buttons before, but 
they'll prove to be very useful as your Flash career 
develops. 


So how are onion skins used? Let’s go back to your ani- 
mation of the three bouncing balls. If you unlock all 
the currently locked layers and then click the Onion 
Skin button (as shown in the following figure), the 
transitional world of the motion tween starts to reveal 
itself. 
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There are a couple of things to notice here. 


First, because the playhead is on frame 1, you see both 
balls in all their glory, clearly defined at the top of the 
drop. You can also see a ghostly image of each of 
the balls at subsequent stages of the drop. Note that 
the appearance of each ball is slightly different in the 
ghosted frames—this is because two have different 
amounts of easing and the other one has no easing. 


The second thing to notice is the change on the 
Timeline—two little markers have appeared, spanning 


frames 1 to 3. 
[E 


These onion markers define the number of frames that 
will be ghosted-in around the frame that the playhead 
is currently on. 


If you click the right-hand marker and drag it to frame 
20, you'll get a preview of all the movie’s frames. 
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By clicking and dragging the markers, you can alter the 
range of onion-skinned frames. 


If you find that the density of ghosted frames in the 
onion-skinned view makes it harder to see what’s hap- 
pening on the stage, you can instead view only the 
ghosted outlines of the animated frames. You can 
access this feature by clicking the Onion Skin Outlines 
button, as shown in the following figure. 
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A cluster of tightly packed frames appears at the top of 
the drop, and only a few appear at the bottom of the 
bounce; you now have an unobstructed view of the ball. 
To see things even more clearly, turn off the Onion Skin 
Outlines option, and switch the Onion Skin option back 
on. Click frame 20 and drag the end-position version of 
the rightmost ball (remember this is the ball on the 
graphically eased ball layer) to the right. 
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Now you can see the uninterrupted flight of the ball 
without the down-and-up paths superimposed on each 
other. Note also that Flash has automatically recalcu- 
lated and rerendered all the in-between frames. If you 
test the movie now, you'll see that moving the end- 
position image results in a new flight path. Onion skin- 
ning is an excellent way to see the effect of your 
amendments to the finished movie. 


Let’s consider those clusters of frames again. The den- 
sity of frames shown by the onion skinning is greater at 
the start of the drop and bounce than at the bottom. 
This is because when you apply the easing option, Flash 
uses a tighter time-clustering of frames to simulate 
slow motion, and a looser clustering to represent high 
speed. This can be a little counterintuitive until you 
realize that the apparent speed of an object is deter- 
mined by a combination of the number of frames and 
the frame rate. The more frames it takes for an object 
to move, the slower the apparent motion will be on the 
screen. When your brain sees only a few images within 
a fixed time frame, it fills in the blanks and figures that 
the object must be moving fast. If your brain gets the 
chance to register more images (frames) in that fixed 
time frame, it assumes it’s because it’s seeing a lot of 
intermediate images. 


Lets get an overview of the other onion-skinning 
options. 


The Modify Onion Markers button allows you to alter 
the way your markers and onion skins appear on the 
Timeline and the stage. 














If you want the markers to always be shown on the 
Timeline (even when you aren't using onion skins), 
select Always Show Markers from the Modify Onion 
Markers menu. 


| (|| 20 |12.0fps | 16s [<.] 
Always Show Markers 


Anchor Onion 


Onion 2 
Onion 5 
Onion All 
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The Anchor Onion option, when checked, prevents 
your markers from moving as you move the playhead. 
This means that you see only the frames that are within 
the markers as you move the playhead. If this option 
isn’t checked and you move the playhead along the 
Timeline, the markers move with the playhead to show 
you the onion skins in the section you're viewing. 


Selecting the Onion 2, Onion 5, or Onion All options 
from the menu moves the markers to show varying 
numbers of onion-skinned frames. For example, select- 
ing Onion 2 will show the current frame plus two 
onion-skinned frames on either side. 


You can have onion skinning enabled as you drag the 
playhead around the Timeline. When you do this, you 
may find that complex animations start to appear slug- 
gish. This is because onion skinning forces Flash to 
draw multiple objects on the stage. To prevent Flash 
from applying onion skinning to particular layers, lock 
those layers. This not only speeds up screen redraw, 
but it also allows you to unclutter the stage and con- 
centrate on particular parts of the animation. 


It’s important to note that the onion skin effect doesn’t 
export with your movie and is never seen by the end 
user. If you want to create an onion skin effect for the 
user, you have to manually create it frame by frame 
(sorry about that). 


Onion skinning allows you to view multiple frames 
simultaneously; let’s see how to edit multiple frames. 


Editing multiple frames 


Being able to edit several frames at once can be 
extremely useful—provided that you’re carefull! 


Suppose you decide that everything in your bouncing 
ball animation needs to be moved to the right to 
accommodate another graphical element on the left of 
the stage. Thanks to the Edit Multiple Frames feature, 
you can do this in one step, rather than having to alter 
every single frame. 


In your bouncing balls movie, click the Edit Multiple 
Frames button. 
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Now adjust your onion skin markers so that all the 
frames in your animation are selected. 


Make sure none of the objects on the stage is selected, 
and use the Edit » Select All menu option, or press 
CTRL+A (CMD+A on the Mac) to select everything on the 
stage. 


All balls, at all keyframes of their movement, are 
selected. You can see this is the case by looking either 
at the Timeline (all keyframes are highlighted) or the 
stage (all ball positions corresponding to the keyframes 
are selected). 
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Note that if you had chosen the Edit > Select All menu 
option without having first chosen Edit Multiple 
Frames, only the objects in the current keyframe would 
have been selected. Using Edit Multiple Frames, you 


pick up everything within the bounds of the onion 
markers. 
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Now you can drag all the selected content across the 
stage to its new position. 
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This option can be a real time saver because you don’t 
have to worry about precisely repositioning everything 
frame by frame—another great example of how Flash 
can do your work for you. 


Motion tweening isn’t limited to controlling the move- 
ment of objects. It can also make them fade in, fade 
out, and change color. Let’s see how. 


Motion tween effects 


There are two ways you can make an object slowly dis- 
appear and reappear in the motion-tweening context: 
changing an object’s alpha value, or changing its tint. 
Alpha, as I’ve mentioned before, is really transparency, 
and tint is part of an object’s color characteristics. 


These two attributes possesses different qualities, and 
it’s up to you to decide which one to use when. Let’s 
work through examples of both of them, starting with 
alpha—and then you can decide for yourself. 


Fading with alpha 


1. In a new Flash document, create a new graphic 
symbol—a simple filled square is used here. It 
doesn't matter if you choose to use Object 
Drawing or not, but make sure your movie's back- 
ground color is set to white. 


2. Place the graphic symbol on the stage (at the cen- 
ter) in the default keyframe at frame 1, and then 
insert new keyframes at frame 15 and frame 30. 
Change the name of the layer to alpha. 
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3. Click frame 15, select the symbol, and open the 
Color drop-down menu in the Properties panel. 


Hidden in this drop-down menu are the various 
effects that you can apply to your symbol. 
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4. Select Alpha from the drop-down menu, and then 
set the alpha slider to 0%. This setting will render 
the symbol totally transparent in the keyframe at 
frame 15. 





Color: | Alpha vw! 0% IÀ 


5. Add two motion tweens from frames 1 to 15, and 
from frames 15 to 30, respectively. 


When you test your movie you'll see the object fade in 
and out as you gradually increase and decrease the 
square’s level of transparency. When you get to frame 
15, at which the transparency is 100% (invisible), you 
can see through the square completely. The tween 
from frames 15 to 30 fades the square back in, gradu- 
ally obscuring the movie background again. 


Now you'll achieve the same end result again using the 
tint approach. 


Fading with tint 


Use the Flash document you created in the previous 
exercise and retain the white background. 


1. Lock the alpha layer and then insert a new layer. 
Select the new layer and rename it tint. 


2. Place a second instance of your graphic symbol on 
the stage at frame 1 in the new layer. Place the 
symbol above and inline with the previous one. 
Insert keyframes at frame 15 and frame 30, as 
before. Note that if you place the new instance on 
the alpha layer, you'll break the original tween 
(Flash will show a dotted line instead of a solid 
line). 


3. At keyframe 15, select the new symbol and open 
the Color drop-down menu in the Properties 
panel. 


4. This time, select Tint from the drop-down menu. 
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Unlike the alpha effect, the tint effect has a percent- 
age value and RGB values. With tint, you effectively 
place an opaque layer of color on top of the object’s 
existing color (rather like adding a wash of color 
over a painting to tint it). The parameters of the tint 
effect control the color used and its opacity. 


. Set the tint’s opacity value to 100% and choose 


white from the Tint Color box. 


When you choose white, the RGB values are all set 
to 255, indicating that all the constituent colors of 
white are present at full strength. Each of the three 
R, G, and B boxes has its own slider, which lets you 
control the amount of each base color in the tint 
color. If you prefer to use hex values to select your 
colors, open the palette and type in the appropri- 
ate value in the hex field. 


By setting your values to 100% and white, you’re 
telling Flash to place an overlay of completely 
Opaque pure white on the symbol. 
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. Add motion tweens from frames 1 to 15 and 


frames 15 to 30. 


. Play the movie. 


Again, you'll see the object fade in and out just as 
before, but this time the mechanism underlying 
the effect is different. The alpha effect literally 
makes the object disappear by decreasing its opac- 
ity and making it transparent, whereas the tint 
effect changes the color of the object itself. The 
great thing about alpha fades is that you don’t 
have to ensure that the color of your object 
changes to match the background—the back- 
ground color shows through naturally. However, 
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the trade-off is that this process is more CPU- 
intensive—it’s harder for computers to process, 
and it’s a bit slower. Using tint is a little more 
involved because you need to alter the color set- 
tings, which can be complicated if you have multi- 
colored objects and backgrounds. Let’s look at the 
differences between the two. 


8. Lock the tint layer. Add a new layer and call it 
background. Place the background layer below the 
other two. 























9. Using the Text tool, add two static text fields away 
from the symbols, both containing the text back- 
ground text. Move each of these text fields onto 
the two symbols and release them. They will 
appear below the symbols as shown in the follow- 
ing figure. Test the movie. 


back text 


back text 


You'll see that the text shows through the alpha 
fade, but not through the tint fade. 


backc text 


background text 


10. Using Modify » Document, change the stage color 
to a bright red, and then test the movie. You'll see 
that the alpha fade still works as before, but the 
tint fade now looks different—you can now see 
what a tint really is: a change of color, rather than a 
fade. 


Using alpha is the easy way to fade, but tint is impor- 
tant in that it allows you to change the colors of your 
objects during your animation. 


Although the alpha fade may seem to be the better 
effect of the two, Flash has to draw everything at least 
twice when performing alpha fades—it has to draw the 
fading object and anything that shows through it. In a 
tint fade, Flash only has to show the tinted symbol; this 
means that a tint fade will usually be twice as fast, and 
this is especially important when you’re tweening com- 
plex shapes. 


Color change animations 


Let’s look at how to change the color of an object dur- 
ing a motion tween. 


Changing object color mid-tween 


In this example, you’ll move an object across the stage 
and change its color as it moves. 


1. In a new Flash document, create some text to 
apply the color effect to (check in the Properties 
panel that you’re typing Static Text). You can use 
any font, but a large blocky sans serif font best 
illustrates the effect (the book uses 48-point Arial 
Black). Use black for the text color, and set the 
Font rendering method drop-down menu choice to 
Anti-alias for animation. 


Flash 


Setting the font-rendering method to Anti-alias for 
animation gives less anti-aliasing than Anti-alias for 
readability, but results in faster tweens. You would 
typically use Anti-alias for readability on text that 
will remain in the same place and won’t be 
animated. 
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When tweening text, you shouldn’t use _sans, _serif, 
or _typewriter as your font. These are the system 
fonts and they’re not designed to be animated— 
they may disappear partway through a tween if you 
scale or rotate them. Also, make sure that the Font 
rendering method drop-down menu (in the 
Properties panel) isn’t set to Use device fonts. 


The reason for this is that Flash doesn’t store the 
shape data for system fonts, and therefore treats 
them as graphics (i.e., Flash doesn’t have enough 
information to be able to scale or rotate their shape 
outlines). The upside of system fonts is that they can 
be rendered quickly and stored within an SWF file 
using very little file space, so you should use them 
when you want fast, efficient text—but don’t use 
them if you want to animate the text in any way. 








2. Select the text and convert it into a graphic sym- 
bol. Although both symbols (movie clips, buttons, 
and graphics) and grouped objects/Drawing 
Objects can be motion tweened, only symbols can 
have color tweens attached to them (another good 
reason to always use symbols in motion tweens). 


3. Place the symbol on the stage at frame 1 (if it isn’t 
already there) and create three more keyframes at 
frames 10, 20, and 30. 
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4. At keyframe 10, select the symbol and open the 
Color drop-down menu in the Properties panel. 


5. Select Tint from the Color drop-down menu and 
change the tint amount to 100%. Then use the 
color selection palette to change the color to red. 
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6. Repeat this procedure at keyframe 20, but select 


green as the tint; and again at keyframe 30, this 
time selecting blue as the color. Now your text 
should be red at keyframe 10, green at keyframe 
20, and blue at keyframe 30. If you test the movie 
now, you'll see it changes color in jumps. 


. Add three motion tweens to the Timeline between 
frames 1 and 10, 10 and 20, and 20 and 30. 
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8. Now if you test your movie, you should see your 


text undergo a chameleon-like color change. 


Experiment with clicking each of the keyframes in 
succession and dragging each particular instance to 
a different position on the stage. (Doing this with 
onion skinning turned on will give you some 
groovy psychedelic effects.) If you do this and then 
play the movie, you'll see that the tint (and alpha) 
effects can be combined with actual motion 
around the stage. 


There’s something else of real significance here: 
although you had only one instance of the graphic 
symbol containing your text on the stage, you were 
able to change its color in three different 
keyframes, using the Tint option on the Color 
drop-down menu. What’s more, you were able to 
drag each of the different colored versions of the 
text around on the stage independently. You can 
do this because each different colored version of 
the text in each different keyframe is effectively 
treated as a separate instance of the graphic sym- 
bol. That is, all the instances have the original sym- 
bol as their base, but each instance has properties 
you can change independently of the underlying 
symbol. 


You've already seen how you can change the tint 
and alpha of an individual instance, but you can 
also scale, skew, and rotate instances—all without 
affecting the underlying symbol. However, if you 
edit the underlying symbol in Edit Symbols mode, 
these changes will ripple through to all the 
instances (although any instance properties you’ve 
set—tint, alpha, etc.—will be retained). 
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This facility gives you a tremendous amount of flexibil- 
ity and power in the way that you use symbols. 
Furthermore, if you’ve taken my advice and moved the 
positions of the text as well as changing the color at 
keyframes 10, 20, and 30, you can also experiment with 
using two sets of easing—one for the color change and 
one for the motion change. 


For example, rather than making the text change 
gracefully from black to red between frames 1 and 10, 
you can make your text flash between black and red by 
doing the following: 


1. Select the keyframe at frame 1. Press the Edit but- 
ton on the Properties panel to bring up the Custom 
Ease In/Ease Out window. 


2. Uncheck the Use one setting for all properties 
check box. The Property drop-down menu will now 
become active. Select it and choose Color. 


By creating an easing graph like the one that follows, 
you'll create some pulsating text—it will flicker 
between red and black. 
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You can now make your objects grow, shrink, spin 
around, speed up, slow down, disappear, and change 
color. You can also vary the rate that a tween occurs via 
easing, and fine-tune the easing to create complex eas- 
ing graphs using custom easing. 


In all such cases, though, your objects are still moving 
in straight lines. You can, however, get them to move in 
complex patterns like curves, loops, and zigzags as well. 
To add these features to your animation, you need to 
learn to use motion guides. 


Motion guides 


A motion guide is a path you draw for an object to fol- 
low during a motion tween. The motion guide is invisi- 
ble outside of the authoring environment, and it sits on 
a special layer underneath the object you're tweening. 
Let's create a motion guide and see how it works. 


Using motion guides 


In this exercise, you'll animate the boat you created in 
Chapter 2 and add a flying fish animated on a motion 
guide. 


1. Check that the snap feature is on by selecting the 
View » Snapping » Snap to Objects menu option 
and making sure that the option is checked. You 
want your drawn object to snap crisply to an 
underlying motion guide. 
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2. Open the boat. fla file from Chapter 2. Let's ani- 
mate the boat first. 


3. Select all the boat graphics (including the text), 
hide or lock all the other layers if necessary, and 
use F8 or Modify > Convert to Symbol to turn the 
boat into a graphic symbol called boat. Give it a 
central registration point. 


You might have noticed that your boat symbol 
instance is on. This is because the text layer was the 
highest layer in the order of the boat’s selected 
components. Because the layer name text is a little 
counterintuitive, let’s rename it. 
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4. Double-click the text layer name and rename it 
boat instance. Delete the layers at the bottom that 
are now empty, and then move the waves layer to 
the top. 


5. On the boat instance layer, insert keyframes at 
frames 10 and 20, and then extend all the other 
layers up to frame 30 by selecting frame 30 in each 
layer in turn and pressing F5. 
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6. On frame 10 of the boat instance layer, move the 
boat down the stage about 10 pixels. You can do 
this by tapping the down arrow key 10 times. 
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7. Use the Tween drop-down menu in the Properties 
panel to set a motion tween from frames 1 
through 10 and 11 through 20. 
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8. Test the movie and you should see the boat gently 
sway on the water. Pretty idyllic, but something is 
missing—the waves need motion. 


9. Select the waves and convert them to a graphic 
symbol called waves with a central registration 
point. (You can select the waves quickly by select- 
ing frame 1 of the waves layer). 


10. As with the boat instance layer, insert keyframes on 
frames 10 and 20. 


11. On frame 10, shift the waves about 10 pixels to the 
left. This will create a gentle lapping movement. 


12. Insert motion tweening between frames 1 and 10, 
and 11 and 20, as before. 
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13. Use Insert » New Symbol to create a new graphic 
symbol called fish. 


14. In the new symbol, draw a small fish. 
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15. Once you’re happy with your little fishy, return to 
the main stage and create a new layer called fishy 
above the boat instance layer and beneath the 
waves layer. 
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16. Drag a copy of the fish symbol onto the fishy layer. 


17. Lock the boat instance and the waves layers to pre- 
vent them from accidentally being modified. 


18. Click the waves layer's Show Outline button to 
allow you to easily work behind it. 
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Now you're ready to animate the fish. 


19. Select the fish and position it at the left side of the 
stage beneath the wave. 

















20. Insert a keyframe on frame 20 of the fishy layer. 


21. On the second keyframe, place the fish at the right 
side of the stage. 


The SiarFlower 





22. Add a motion tween between the two keyframes. If 
you now run the movie, you'll notice that the fish is 
currently hidden beneath the waves. But you're 
going to make it jump—this is where the motion 
guide comes in. 


23. Select the fishy layer and use the Insert > Timeline 
> Motion Guide menu option to create a guide 
layer. Alternatively, you can click the Add Motion 
Guide button below the layers. 
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The motion guide layer will automatically appear 
above the current layer, and it will inherit the name 
of the layer that it’s a guide for, prefixing this with 
the word Guide and a tiny icon of a bouncing 
ball—the signifier for a guide layer. 
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It’s on the motion guide layer that you’ll draw the 
motion path that you want your object to follow. A 
motion path is simply a drawn line. 


24. Click the guide layer to select it, and then use the 
Pencil tool (with Object Drawing mode turned off) 
to draw the path that you want your object to fol- 
low. Draw the path at the location on the stage 
where the action will take place—you can always 
move it later if you want. 


The motion path itself can be any length or shape 
you like: up, down, side to side, a zigzag, a curve, a 
loop—just so long as it’s a continuous line with no 
gaps. You don’t have to use the Pencil tool—the 
Line tool, Pen tool, and Brush tool will work; and 
even unfilled rectangles and circles can act as 
motion guide shapes. The important thing is that 
you have a line on the guide layer. 








The motion path must be a raw shape, otherwise it 
won't work. You must therefore have Object 
Drawing mode turned off when you create your 
motion guide, and you should avoid grouping the 
motion guide or turning it into a symbol or Drawing 
Object at any later time. 























The screenshot uses a black stroke at a thickness of 
3 so you can see the guide clearly. Remember, you 
don’t need to worry about the color of the path 
because it won’t be displayed in the final movie. 
Also, you can treat the line just like any other 
object: once you've selected it on the guide layer, 
you can resize it, trim it, skew it, and so forth. 


Now for the exciting part: making the object travel 
along the motion guide. To do this, you need to 
snap the object to the start and end points of the 
motion path—that’s why you've got two 
keyframes: one for where the guided motion 
tween will start, and one at the end of the action. 
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25. 


26. 


Lock the guide (Guide: fishy) layer so that you 
don’t accidentally click the guide line. 


On the first keyframe on the fishy layer, select the 
fish (click on the fish’s center point) and move it to 
the start of the guide line. Once it snaps to it, 
release it. This is why you ensured that View > 
Snapping > Snap to Objects was switched on. 























27. 


28. 


On frame 20, the second keyframe, pick up the fish 
and snap it to the end of the line. 


Drag the playhead along the Timeline to view the 
motion. 








29. 





Finally, select Control » Test Movie to watch your 
flying fish attack! The book’s version is download- 
able as boat_animated. fla. 


Although motion guides are fairly simple to create, 
getting an object to snap correctly to the guide 
takes time to get used to—failing to get the object 
to snap properly is a common problem. In this 
example, clicking on the center point of the fish 
helps out a lot, but occasionally it can take a few 
attempts to get it just right—so practice and don’t 
get discouraged. 
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The motion guide layer must be the same length as 
the Timeline for the object being guided. 





Keep in mind that if the animation is 30 frames long, 
the guide layer’s Timeline has to be 30 frames long too. 
In this exercise, you inserted a keyframe at frame 30 on 
the object layer and then added the motion guide 
layer. Flash automatically added 30 frames to the guide 
layer to match the fishy layer that the guide layer was 
spawned from. Flash is intelligent enough to look at the 
contents of the layer and work out where to put the 
keyframes in the guide layer—provided that you 
decide how long the actual animation will take and 
mark its boundaries first. 


Adding keyframes to a layer after creating a motion 
guide will alter the length of the animation. For exam- 
ple, if you create a new movie and draw an object on 
the stage in the default keyframe at frame 1, and then 
immediately add a motion guide layer, the guide layer 
will only be one frame long. If you then added a 
keyframe at frame 30 on the object layer, that layer 
would now be 30 frames long but the motion guide 
would remain one frame long. The resulting problem is 
that the motion guide itself won’t exist after frame 1. 


You can get around this problem by adding frames to 
the guide layer, but it’s much easier to plan things out, 
create the animation layer, and then let Flash create an 
appropriate guide layer when you ask it to. 





Motion path effects can produce some really wild 
results, especially when combined with the other 
effects discussed earlier in the chapter. Once you've 
got the basic idea down, experiment with different 
color combinations, Timeline lengths, and motion 
paths. The possibilities are endless. 











Before you move on, you can use your animation to 
see what Flash actually does when it draws your anima- 
tion frames. Knowing this allows you to create anima- 
tions that are optimized for fast animation. 


When Flash runs through the Timeline, it doesn’t draw 
every frame in its entirety. Instead, it only redraws the 
parts of the stage that it thinks have changed. These 
areas of change are called redraw regions. For fast and 
efficient animation, it’s a good idea to review these 
redraw regions to confirm that the overall animation is 
running efficiently. 


This particular animation isn’t all that taxing to the 
Flash player, so you won’t get much out of looking for 
efficiencies. The animation is, however, simple enough 
for you to learn the principles of creating complex ani- 
mations that won’t cause the Flash player to slow 
down. 


Viewing redraw regions and 


using bitmap caching 





1. Using the animation you just created (or use our 
version, boat_animated.fla), test the movie. 
While you're testing the movie, right-click on the 
stage and select Show Redraw Regions. 








ALA ~ 














You'll see a number of rectangular red outlines appear. 
These are the redraw regions, which change as the ani- 
mation progresses, showing what has actually been 
updated on the screen during the movie. The bigger 
the redraw regions you see, the more work Flash is 
doing per frame. 
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If you’re looking to minimize the redraw regions to 
speed up the animation, there are a couple of things 
that reviewing the redraw regions will show you. 


The redraw region that encloses the ship extends to 
the top of the flagpole, but a lot of this redraw region 
actually contains blue sky. You could reduce this region 
considerably by shortening the height of the flag, thus 
reducing the amount of blue sky that’s unnecessarily 
redrawn. 





The StarFlower 


If you stop the boat and waves from moving and then 
look at what the fish is doing, you'll see that Flash is 
generating unnecessary redraw regions when the fish is 
underwater and hidden from view. If this animation 
were running slowly, one optimization you could con- 
sider would be to stop animating the fish in the under- 
water frames. 
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More redraw regions are generated when lots of things 
are moving at the same time. One thing you could do 
in your animation is alternate between the ship bob- 
bing up and down and the sea moving left to right, 
such that only one of the two animations occurs at any 
one time. Although it might seem like this could 
degrade your animation, most users wouldn’t even 
notice the difference, if it were done carefully. 


A second way to optimize your animations is to use 
bitmap caching. When you do this, Flash attempts to 
render movie clips as bitmaps whenever it can. To 
understand why this can be beneficial, consider the fol- 
lowing image: 
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This shows what Flash has to draw every time it has to 
render the redraw region that contains the waves. As 
you can see, the waves contain lots of points. This 
means that there are lots of curves as well, and Flash 
has to recalculate each line between the points and 
create the related fills. For an animation running at 
12fps, it has to redraw all the points/fills 12 times per 
second. As you can imagine, that's a lot of calculations. 


Although vector-based graphics have many advantages 
(sharper edges, small file sizes, etc.), they can require a 
large amount of computing power to draw, particularly 
when they contain lots of points to be redrawn in every 
frame. 


When you're using bitmap caching, Flash looks at the 
redraw regions—if it finds elements like your waves (in 
which the render region moves around but the stuff 
inside the render region doesn’t actually change), it 
converts them into bitmaps. 


After conversion into a bitmap, Flash no longer has to 
recalculate the points that make up the waves, but 
instead simply moves the bitmap. This process can sig- 
nificantly reduce Flash’s workload. Let’s see how you 
can make Flash treat your waves as a bitmap. 
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The redraw overhead can become particularly large 
if you use gradients as a fill. Although gradients 
look cool, Flash has to work through lots of calcula- 
tion to get all that beautiful color blending right 
(and may have to do it each and every frame). 





2. Select the waves in frame 1 of your boat anima- 
tion. (You may have to unselect the Show Layer as 
Outlines icon on the waves layer’s title bar.) 
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The Use runtime bitmap caching check box will 
appear in the Properties panel as shown in the fol- 
lowing screenshot. There’s a problem though—it’s 
currently grayed out. This is because bitmap 
caching can only be applied to movie clips. First, 
you need to make this wave’s instance behave as a 
movie clip. 


3. In the Properties panel, change the Instance 
Behavior drop-down menu choice (on the far left) 
from Graphic to Movie Clip. When you do this, the 
Use runtime bitmap caching check box becomes 
selectable. Check this check box. 
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4. Repeat steps 2 and 3 for the wave keyframes at 
frames 10 and 20. 


5. Test the Movie. 


Um... there's no difference! 


That's the way it should be—Flash needs to do less to 
redraw the render region associated with the waves, 
but you don't see any difference in the animation. 
However, you would start to see a difference if you had 
continued to refine the animation. For example, if you 
added a few seagulls flying across the screen, a port in 
the distance, and other ships in the distance, then the 
animation might start to slow down unless you made 
use of bitmap caching. 


Note that bitmap caching doesn't work well for some 
movie clips. In Chapter 4, you looked at creating a car 
with rotating wheels. If you revisit that animation, you'll 
see that the wheels are constantly changing. 





Bitmap caching isn’t suitable for the wheels because 
the graphics within the render region are constantly 
changing due to the rotation. If you were to define 
bitmap caching for the wheels, Flash wouldn’t do any- 
thing untoward—it would still try to optimize the 
wheels by rendering them as bitmaps, but since no 
opportunities to optimize via bitmaps would occur, no 
speed efficiency would be gained. 


Keep in mind that bitmap caching is handled automat- 
ically—you just have to check the Use runtime bitmap 
caching check box, and Flash will decide the best way 
to draw each render region per frame. When Flash 
decides to redraw a render region as a bitmap, there 
will be no perceptible difference in the end anima- 
tion—it will look like the animation is still using vector 
graphics throughout. Thus, bitmap caching can give the 
advantages of vector crispness and small file size while 
at the same time giving the speed advantage of using 
bitmaps. 
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Creating tween animations can be a long and labo- 
rious process, so you shouldn’t make it even harder 
by attempting to optimize absolutely everything. 
Most animations will run just fine without optimiza- 
tion. Optimization becomes important when you 
start creating complex animations that visibly slow 
the Flash player down. 


Despite this, there are a few general rules to bear in 
mind when creating Flash animation: 


E When designing your symbols, consider the fact 
that Flash only uses rectangular redraw regions. 
A symbol that creates a large rectangle with very 
few pixels that actually change (such as a long 
diagonal line) makes inefficient use of its redraw 
region. 


E Consider the fact that small graphics will create 
small redraw regions. 


E Avoid creating animations for anything that 
can’t be viewed (such as your submerged fish). 
You know it can’t be seen, but Flash doesn’t. 


E Consider using bitmap caching for any complex 
vector shapes. 


E Always use bitmap caching for filter effects. 
(Filter effects will be touched on briefly in a 
moment.) 


Bitmap caching will become particularly important 
when you look at advanced animation in Chapter 9. In 
particular, Flash allows you to apply the same sort of 
advanced effects to interactive animations that graphic 
applications such as Photoshop allow you to apply to 
static images. Such effects include drop shadows, filter- 
ing/colorization, and advanced per-pixel graphic 
effects. 


Unlike Photoshop, however, Flash allows you to add 
these effects within interactive animations, and even in 
real time. To give you an example, recall your car from 
Chapter 4, shown in the following image: 
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In this version, a runtime bevel has been added to the 
car’s bodywork, giving it a nice faux-3D effect. Not only 
can you add a bevel, but you can change the amount of 
bevel as your animation progresses. You could use this 
to alter the apparent lighting on your car's body as it 
passes a streetlight. Although Flash doesn’t support 3D 
objects, the creative designer can come up with some 
pretty cool tricks that can fake 3D effects. 





The bevel filter is a subtle effect—if you can’t 
see it in the image, look at the file 
car finished bevelfilter. fla. 





Runtime filters and effects are very cool features 
because they allow you to significantly enhance your 
graphics. However, unless you use bitmap caching for 
effects like the one you see on the car, the redraw time 
can go up considerably. This is particularly apparent 
when you apply multiple filters to moving objects or 
create advanced effects such as real-time bitmap 
stretching (“goo” effects), real-time texturing, and 
plasma or particle effects. 


Case study 


Now that you have your basic interface, you’re going to 
add a little motion to spruce up the website when it 
first appears. You'll do this with a couple of simple 
motion tweens. 
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Animating an intro 


The animation will be performed in the Content movie 
clip that you created in Chapter 4. The Content movie 
clip will contain all your website pages and, as you'll 
discover here, an intro sequence. The intro sequence 
will consist of a number of motion-tweening text assets 
and a bouncing dog. The intro sequence will be played 
as soon as the viewer enters your website. 


1. 


2. 


Open your saved case study file from the previous 
chapter. 


Locate the Content movie clip on the center of the 
main stage—it’s on the Content layer and contains 
the four colored rectangles—and double-click it to 
enter Edit in Place mode. Editing it this way will 
allow you to work while the rest of the site is still 
visible. 


As always, you know you're in Edit in Place mode 
because the rest of the screen is washed out. 
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Rename the current layer animated rectangles. As 
mentioned in previous chapters, it's always good 
practice to name your layers so they're easy to edit 
later. 


4. Insert two new layers called welcome to text and 


floyd designs text above the colored rectangles 
layer. These layers will house some simple text- 
based motion tweens. 


5. On the welcome to text layer, use the Text tool to 


type welcome to. Leave two spaces between the 
words. (These extra spaces will allow you to posi- 
tion the text over the white lines between the rec- 
tangles.) Use 24-point Arial. Don't worry about the 
text field’s position—you’ll move it in a moment. 


6. Ensure that Snap Align is on (View > Snapping > 
Snap Align) and drag the welcome to text to the 
top-left corner of the left rectangle. When it snaps 
to the top corner, release it. 
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7. With the text still selected, hold down Suir and 


press the down arrow key to move the text down 
10 pixels (assuming you’re at 100% zoom). Use the 
left and right arrow keys to position the text hori- 
zontally so that the gap between the words is over 
the white line (pressing an arrow key will move the 
text one pixel in the arrow direction). 

+ 


welcome to 














8. Set the text to the color of the orange rectangle. 


The best way to do this is to click away from the text 
(so that the text field is completed), and then click 
on the text field with the Selection tool to select it. 
Next, click the color selector in the Properties panel, 
and then click the orange rectangle. 


When you do this, the mouse pointer changes to 
the pipette mouse pointer, which you should rec- 
ognize from the Dropper tool. Selecting a color 
this way is a nice shortcut and it saves you from 
having to use the Dropper tool directly. 
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9. Make sure only the text is selected, and select 
Modify » Convert to Symbol. Give it a graphic 
symbol behavior, the name welcome to text, and a 
central registration point. 


10. Select the layer floyd designs text. 


11. On this layer, add a static text field with the text 
Floyd Designs inside it (this time use only a single 
space between the words), in 28-point Arial, and 
set its color to the light green of the second 
rectangle. 


12. Position it at the bottom-right corner, 5 pixels from 
the bottom of the colored rectangles. As with the 
welcome to text, ensure that the gap in the words 
is over the white line between the two rectangles. 


13. Select the Floyd Designs text and convert it to a 
graphic symbol called floyd designs text. 


The interface should now look like the following image: 
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Now it’s time to animate the text. Here’s what’s going 
to happen: first, the welcome to text will tween in from 
off-stage left to its current position. Once it’s in posi- 
tion, the Floyd Designs text will alpha tween in from an 
alpha of 0 to 100%. 


14. Insert a keyframe on frame 15 of the welcome to 
text layer. 
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15. Return to the keyframe on frame 1 and move the 
welcome to symbol off-stage left. This will be the 
starting position of the text. Its ending position is 
already set at frame 15. 


welcome to 


16. Select a frame between 1 and 14 and select Motion 
from the Tween drop-down menu in the Properties 
panel. 





17. Extend the frames on the animated rectangles layer 
to frame 15 using F5. 


18. Test the movie to see the motion. It’s all right, but 
it needs something—a little alpha tweening action. 


19. On the first keyframe, select the off-stage symbol 
instance and select Alpha from the Color drop- 
down menu in the Properties panel. 


20. Change the alpha value to 0% using the slider or 
by typing it into the text field to the right. This will 
make the starting instance completely transparent. 





























21. The welcome to tween is now complete. Now it’s 
time to tween the Floyd Designs text. 


22. Click to select the keyframe on frame 1 of the 
floyd designs text layer. A rectangle will be added 
to the mouse pointer, indicating that you can move 
this keyframe. 
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23. Drag the keyframe to frame 15 in the Timeline. 
This means that the tween, as the director has 
ordered, will take place once the welcome to text 
is in place. 
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24. Insert a keyframe at frame 30 of the floyd designs 
text layer using the F6 key. 


25. Return to the first keyframe (at frame 15) and 
select the floyd designs text instance. 


26. In the Properties panel, select Alpha from the 
drop-down menu and set the value to 0%. 


27. Click any frame from 15 to 29 and set a motion 
tween using the Properties panel. 


28. Before you test it, use F5 to insert additional 
frames on the other two layers so that all layers up 
to frame 30 are all populated. Then test it using 
Control » Test Movie. 
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So far, so good, except it’s looping insanely. Don’t 
worry about that, you'll fix it in a later chapter. 


Animating with a motion guide 


In this section, you’re going to animate your little mas- 
cot, Floyd. He’s going to scamper across the screen 
before settling above the Floyd Designs logo. 


1. While still in the Content movie clip, insert a new 
layer above the others called dog tween. 


2. Drag an instance of the dog movie clip to the 
bottom-left of the stage. Use the Free Transform 
tool to scale it until it’s about the same height as 
the Floyd Designs text. 


3. 


10. 


Select the keyframe on the new dog tween layer 
and drag it to frame 25. This animation will take 
place just before the end of the Floyd Designs 
tweening. 


. You want your dog, Floyd, to run from left to right, 


but at the moment, he’s pointing to the left. To fix 
this, select the dog symbol, and then bring up the 
Transform panel. Uncheck the Constrain check 
box, and enter -100 in the Width text-entry box. 
Floyd will now be pointing to the right. 


- You could also do with this instance of the dog 


looking a little different from the white dog on the 
main logo. With the dog still selected, select 
Brightness in the Color drop-down menu on the 
Properties panel, and set the brightness to -100. 
Your dog will now be shown with a black outline. 


. Insert a new keyframe at frame 65. This gives your 


dog a full 40 frames to sprint across the stage. 


. On keyframe 65, drag the instance of the dog to 


the bottom-right of the far right colored triangle. 


. Insert a motion tween between frames 25 and 64. 


This will make your dog travel in a straight line 
from one point to the next. Now for the guide. 


. Select the dog tween layer and click the Add 


Motion Guide button below the Timeline. 
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On frame 1 of the guide layer, use the Pencil tool 
(with Object Drawing turned off) to draw a squig- 
gly line from the bottom-left to just above the 
Floyd Designs text. Give Floyd the dog a little jump 
just before he reaches the text. 
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12. 


As before, a thick dark stroke has been used here 
to make it easy for you to see. 


. Ensure that View > Snapping > Snap to Objects is 


on, and snap the dog to the end of the line on 
both keyframes. You may want to lock all other 
layers when you do this to make sure you select 
only the dog. 


Extend the frames on all the other layers to frame 
65 using F5, and run the movie. If Floyd runs in a 
straight line, he isn’t snapped properly. If necessary, 
go back and retry—when it's correct, you'll add the 
final touch. 


Motion tween scaling for effect 


Now you're going to scale some text and create an 
alpha fade for a dramatic effect. 


1. 


2. 


Still inside the Content movie clip, insert a new 
layer at the top called floyd designs grow. 


Select the floyd designs text instance on frame 30 
of the layer of the same name, and copy it (Edit > 
Copy or CTRL+C). 


. Insert a blank keyframe (F7) on frame 65 of the 


floyd designs grow layer. 


. Use Edit > Paste in Place (or CTRL+SHIFT+V) to paste 


a copy of the Floyd Designs text in exactly the 
same spot. You won't see the stage change much 
(because you've pasted another version of the 
Floyd Designs text over the original one), but you'll 
see the keyframe turn from hollow to solid, signify- 
ing that text has been added to this keyframe. 


. Insert a keyframe (F6) on frame 75 of the same 


layer. 


. On this keyframe, select the text instance and open 


the Transform panel (Window » Design Panels > 
Transform or CTRL+T). You may want to lock all 
other layers to make sure you select only the text 
in the current layer. 
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7. 


10. 


In this panel, ensure that Constrain is checked, and 
type 150% into either of the boxes at the top. 


i v Transform E 
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Constrain 





@Rotate | 0.0° 


O Skew z7 














This will scale your instance to 150 percent of its 
original size. 


. With the instance still selected, change the alpha 


value to 0% using the Color drop-down menu in 
the Properties panel. The text will now grow and 
disappear at the same time. 


. Select any frame from 65 to 74 and set a motion 


tween. 


Extend all the frames on the other layers to frame 
75 using F5. 


Your Timeline and stage should look like the 
following: 
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Run the animation to see the overall effect. So far, 
you've got a nice little intro for your website, but 
you'll go to town on it in Chapter 9 when you get 
into advanced animation effects. 
11. Save your case study movie and close it. You'll find 


the current version of the case study, 
case study_ch6.fla, in the downloadable files for 
this book. 


MOTION TWEENING 





Summary 


You've traveled quite a distance in this chapter, passing 
through the varied landscape of motion tweening. 


In this chapter, you saw that 


E You can use motion tweening to move objects 
around the stage, and you can use motion paths to 
guide the objects and onion skins to see multiple 
frames in the animation. 


E You can alter objects as they move, and you can 
fade them into the background, change their tint 
and scale, and rotate them. 


E You can simulate acceleration and deceleration for 
more convincing animation using easing and cus- 
tom easing. 


E You can optimize your animations for performance 
using redraw regions and bitmap caching. 


In the next chapter, you’re going to have some fun with 
motion tweening’s sibling: shape tweening. 
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SHAPE TWEENING 





What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m Using shape tweening to morph shapes into something new, rich, 
and strange 


m Morphing text into shapes and vice versa 


m Using shape hints to overwrite Flash’s default shape tweening 
behavior 
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Now that you’ve seen what motion tweening can do 
and you understand the power of Macromedia Flash as 
an animation workhorse, it’s time to climb to the next 
rung on the ladder. So far, you can move a shape 
around the stage, but it is still the same shape at the 
end of the animation, even if you can change things 
like scaling, color, and position. By the close of this 
chapter, you'll be able to start the race with a tortoise 
and finish it with a hare, though Darwinians might not 
be too happy with what happens in between. 


Shape tweens 


Shape tweening is similar in concept to its motion 
tween counterpart, and using it is just as easy. The 
results, however, are often more impressive. 


The basic idea is that at point A in time you have one 
object, and at a later point B you have another object. 
Between the two points, you have a gradual shape- 
shifting transformation from object A to object B. Like 


this, for example: 
Ac. B 


You already encountered shape tweening in the first 
chapter when you made a mushroom grow, and in this 
chapter you expand and add detail to that knowledge, 
fleshing out the whys and hows of shape tweening. 


How shape tweens work 


Shape tweens work just like motion tweens in the sense 
that you provide a starting point in one keyframe and 
an ending point in another, and Flash fills the interven- 
ing frames. And like motion tweens, it’s advisable to 
have only one shape tween at any time on a layer—this 
way, you get more predictable results and less mayhem 
on the stage. Of course, if you want to shape tween 
multiple objects into one object at the same time, the 
objects will have to be on the same layer. It’s really a 
question of necessity: If you need your tweens to inter- 
act with one another, they have to be on the same layer, 
but if they don’t interact, keep them on separate layers. 
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The most important thing to remember when creating 
shape tweens is that unlike motion tweens, shape 
tweens must involve shapes or drawing objects and not 
groups or symbols. For a shape tween to work, the 
basic attributes—the stroke and fill—must be able to 
change so that it can morph the original shape into 
something else. The simplest way to ensure that all the 
elements you want to shape tween are “shape tween- 
able” is to select all the objects and use the Modify > 
Break Apart menu option to ensure they’re broken 
down into their constituent elements. 


Let’s play. 


Squaring the circle 


First, you set up a basic shape tween and then play with 
it to understand the finer points of tweening. The sim- 
plest objects in Flash are squares and circles, so you use 
these in your first example. 


1. Create a new Flash document, and draw a circle 
with Object Drawing mode turned off and a black 
line and fill in frame 1. 





2. Click frame 15, and press F6 to insert a keyframe. 
You now have 15 frames full of nothing but a circle. 


3. In the keyframe at frame 15, draw a large, filled 
square (again with Object Drawing mode off, and a 
black line and fill) over the top of the circle. 


4. If you want to position the square more “squarely” 
over the circle once you’ve drawn it, don’t forget 
you can always turn on the Onion Skinning and 
View layer as outlines options in the Layer 
Properties dialog box. You can bring up the Layer 
Properties dialog box by right-clicking (CreL-clicking 
on Mac) the layer name in the timeline and select- 
ing Properties from the context-sensitive menu. 


Now you have your beginning and end keyframes, 
so all you need to do is tell Flash to morph from 
one shape to the other over time by putting a 
shape tween between the two keyframes. 


SHAPE TWEENING 





5. Click the timeline anywhere between the two 
keyframes, open the Properties panel, and select 
Shape from the Tween drop-down menu: 
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6. Select the Selection tool, and then click a blank 
part of the timeline to deselect your other frames. 
You can see that the frames are colored pale green 
and have a solid arrow on them. 


7. If you click the Onion Skin Outlines button just 
below the timeline and arrange the onion skin 
markers to encompass all 15 frames, you'll see a 
rather beautiful rendering of the shape tween: 





All this indicates that you've got a functional shape 
tween on your hands. 


8. Select Control » Test Movie to preview the movie. 
The circle transforms smoothly into a square. It’s as 
easy as that. 





At the moment, the animation loops back to the begin- 
ning when the playhead hits frame 15, meaning that 
your smoothly morphed square suddenly jumps back 
to being a circle again in a fraction of a second. Ugly. To 
correct this, you need to create some extra frames that 
will facilitate the smooth return of the square back to 


the circular starting image—this will make the anima- 
tion loop much smoother. 


9. Close the movie preview window and deselect the 
Onion Skin Outlines button for now. 


10. Click frame 1; your circle should automatically be 
selected for you. Then choose Edit > Copy (CTRL+C 
on Mac), and click frame 30. 


11. Press F7 to insert a blank keyframe. It's important 
that it's blank because you don't want this frame to 
inherit the image of the square from the previous 
keyframe. 


12. Use Edit » Paste in Place to put the copied circle in 
exactly the same place in frame 30 as it is in frame 1. 


13. Click between frames 15 and 30 on the timeline to 
select them, and use the Properties panel to create 
a shape tween: 


eso: 5 10 15 20 25 
D 0 a. le , 
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Now when you select Control » Test Movie to preview 
your movie, you'll see a smooth transition from circle 
to square and back to a circle again. It’s strangely mes- 
merizing to just sit and watch this simple shape beating 
out its regular morphing rhythm, but if you’re going to 
get any further you'll just have to close that preview 
window and return to the Flash interface. 

















14. Click the keyframe in frame 15, and drag your 
square a little way off to the side. Preview your 
movie, and you'll see the circle move as it tweens 
into the square, and then move back as it returns 
to being a circle. 


But if you can get motion effects on a shape using a 
shape tween, what's the point of a motion tween? The 
simple answer is computing power—it takes more 
power to perform a shape tween than it does to per- 
form a motion tween. Running a lot of shape tweens 
will noticeably slow down the computer, but the same 
number of motion tweens will run a lot smoother. 
Don’t forget that you can have only one type of tween 
in the same frame on the same layer; you can't com- 
bine them. It’s a question of judgment—use motion 
tweens whenever you’re just moving an object, and use 
shape tweens whenever you want an object to change 
in some way as it moves. 
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Table 7-1 explains when to use each type of tween. 
Table 7-1. Comparing tweens 


Use shape tweens to Use motion tweens to 


Tween shapes into 
different shapes 


Move groups or symbols 
without altering them 


Tween the color, size, 
angle, or transparency of 
objects 


Tween the gradient 
fills of objects 


Make a motion guide or 
custom easing available. 
Note that you can use 
shape tweens to change 
shape, color, or position 
at the same time as you 
change the shape or 
gradient fill of the shape. 


Now that you have the basics of shape tweening under 
your belt, let’s get a little more sophisticated. First 
you'll use the Free Transform tool to modify your 
shapes, and then you'll create some text-based tweens. 





While working through the last example, you may 
have noticed that the Edit button is not present 
when you click on a shape keyframe. This means 
that you cannot use custom easing for a shape 
tween, so that’s one more difference between shape 
and motion tweens to consider. 











Irregular shapes 


The Free Transform tool is essential for creating 
organic amorphous shape tweens. In this exercise, you 
tween a regular shape into an irregular one. 
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Here you'll use two more advanced modifiers of the 
Free Transform tool. In this exercise, we will be using 
the Distort and Envelope tools: 


Rotate and Skew — 27 Ele— Scale 


Squaring the circle 


This animation will start with a regular circle, and trans- 
mogrify into something that’s really quite indescribable 
(in a good way, of course). 


1. Open a new Flash document. 


2. Change the frame rate of the movie to 30 fps in 
the Document Properties dialog box (Modify > 
Document). 


3. Ensure that the Properties panel is open (Window 
» Properties » Properties) and then select the 
Oval tool. 


4. In the Oval tool options in the Properties panel, 
select a black fill color and a red stroke color. 


5. Set the stroke thickness to 4: 





ÍW Properties Parameters | Filters 
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This will allow you to see the outline tween clearly 
as well as the fill. 


6. Use the Oval tool to draw a fairly big circle on your 
screen (you don’t have to use Object Drawing 
mode in this case, but we have). 


7. Insert a keyframe on frame 20 of the timeline 
using F6. 


8. With the circle still selected, click the Free 
Transform tool, and choose the Distort modifier. 


SHAPE TWEENING 





9. Drag the square points around the shape and 
change the overall shape of the circle. 





10. Click any frame between 1 and 19 and select Shape 
from the Tween drop-down menu in the Properties 
panel. 


11. Test the movie to view your first morph. Pretty 
cool, huh? Well, it does get better. 





12. Insert a keyframe at frame 40. 


13. Use the Envelope modifier on the shape on frame 
40 to create a new version of the shape. Don't try 
to mimic our shape; just go with the flow and 
experiment: 





14. Select a keyframe between 20 and 39, and select 
Shape from the Tween drop-down menu. Test your 
movie. 





It’s a Flash protoplasm! 


The animations might show your fantastic manipu- 
lations, but it doesn’t quite create a breathing 
organism. To make this happen, you need to make 
the animation loop. 


15. Select all the frames and choose Edit » Timeline > 
Copy Frames. 


16. Insert a blank keyframe using F7 on frame 41. 


17. Paste the frames into the new keyframe using Edit 
» Timeline » Paste Frames. 


18. Select all the frames from 41 to 80 (the easiest way 
to do this is click-drag-release frames 41 to 81— 
this will highlight frames 41-80), and select Modify 
» Timeline > Reverse Frames. This will alter the 
direction of the animation, creating a loop of 
animation. 
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19. Test the movie using CTRL+ENTER. Your shape has an 
organic breathing motion. Using the Free 
Transform modifiers is essential for morphs and 
globular animation through shape tweens. The key 
to using these modifiers confidently is plenty of 
experimentation. 


After that quick blast of amoeba-creation, let’s 
look at a more common use for shape tweening 
text. 
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Common tweening text effects 


In the following exercises, you tween pieces of text so 
they are transformed into different pieces of text, and 
then you morph shapes into text. 


The main thing to bear in mind when working with text 
is that to be able to tween it, you must first break it 
apart to convert it into a graphic. This means that you 
can no longer edit it as if it were a text field, so ensure 
that the text is exactly how you want it to be before 
you break it apart. 


First, the text-to-text tween. 


Text-to-text tweening 


This animation starts with one word and uses shape 
tweening to change it into a different word. 


1. Create a new Flash document, and in frame 1, use 
the Text tool in conjunction with the Properties 
panel to write a big chunky This is my first, on the 
left side of the stage: 


This is my first 


We used Arial Black at 35 point. 
2. Select frame 30 and create a new keyframe (F6). 


3. Still on frame 30, highlight the text with the Text 
tool, delete the text (but not the text field it is in), 
and then type text 2 text tween... into the text field 
and move it to the right side of the stage: 


text 2 text tween... 
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4. Use the Selection tool to select the text field that 
that you just created (don’t select the text by drag- 
ging while still inside the box), and use the Modify 
> Break Apart menu option to break the text into 
separate letters: 


text 2 text tween... 


Flash breaks the original text field into several 
smaller text fields—not exactly how you need it to 
be. It’s worth remembering that Flash does this 
because it can be very useful for creating interest- 
ing text effects. Each letter is contained in its own 
text field, so each letter can be changed or moved 
individually. 


5. Make sure you have all the text boxes and letters 
selected and select Modify » Break Apart again to 
break them into graphics. 


text 2 text tween... 


The text is no longer editable text but has been broken 
apart to raw fills. You can see this is the case by dese- 
lecting the broken-up text and dragging at the perime- 
ter of one of the letters with the Selection tool. If you 
try this, be sure to undo it to get back to the broken 
text... or alternatively, you can just take our word for 
it and move quickly on to the next step! 


te te te 


6. Break apart the text in frame 1 in the same way 
you just did to the text in frame 30, remembering 
to break the text apart twice. 


SHAPE TWEENING 





7. Click between the two keyframes on the timeline, 
and use the Properties panel to create a shape 
tween. 


8. Preview your movie to see the first words morph 
into the second while moving across the stage. 


This is my first 
TOS Sx By Wo»: 


text 2 text tween... 


We said earlier that shape tweens would only work on 
shapes that have been reduced to their constituent 
lines and fills. If you’ve already created a symbol for 
your movie and you want to animate it, you can, pro- 
viding that you first break it apart. Let’s see how this 
works. 


Shape-to-text tweening 


In this example, we will show how to make five squares 
morph into the word Flash. 


1. Open a new movie and draw a strokeless black 
square on the stage—make the square about three 
quarters of an inch (2 cm/60 pixels) across. If you 
want to be precise, you can enter the width and 
height values into the Properties panel to get 
exactly 60. Although shape tweens will work per- 
fectly well with Drawing Objects, it is usually better 
to draw your shapes with Object Drawing mode 
turned off. Flash will turn all the Drawing Objects 
into raw strokes and fills internally anyway, and if 
we use raw shapes throughout, we are less likely to 
be surprised by the way Flash sometimes turns our 
Drawing Objects into shapes. 








If you want to tween two or more overlapping 
shapes that were created as Drawing Objects, you 
may see Flash do odd things (because it doesn’t 
seem to know what to do with the area of overlap). 
There are two ways to get around this. 


The first is to put each Drawing Object on its own 
layer and tween them as separate shape tweens. 


Another way that sometimes (but not always) 
works is to avoid the use of Object Drawing mode. 
When you do this, the areas of overlap are “cut 
away,” so Flash doesn’t have to worry about them. 


Way back in Chapter 1, we created a growing 
mushroom animation. You may have wondered 
then why we did not make the stalk touch the top 
of the mushroom. Well, now you have the answer— 
we wanted to keep the animation simple and use 
only one tween and one layer. The best way to do 
that was to specify a stalk with a gap at the top. 


If you were to go back and put the two ovals of the 
mushroom on separate layers, then tween the 
mushroom via two tweens (one on each layer), you 
would find that you could now make the stalk and 
top of the mushroom overlap. 
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2. Convert your square to a graphic symbol called 
Square by selecting the square and pressing F8. 


3. Drag four more instances of your square from 
the Library to make a total of five—one for each 
letter in the name of the world’s greatest piece of 
software. 
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4. Align the squares neatly using Snap Align (which 
you switch on by selecting View » Snapping > 
Snap Align) or the Align panel (Window » Design 
Panels > Align). Either way, make sure that the 
squares are a small distance apart. 


5. Use the Modify » Break Apart menu option to 
convert your squares into their component fills. 





6. Insert a keyframe in frame 20. This keyframe will 
inherit the broken-apart squares from the first 
keyframe. 


Now you want to create the letters that spell out the 
word Flash—one letter to fit in each square. 


There are two ways to fit the letters over the squares. 
The most precise way is to type the word as it is, break 
the one text field apart into five smaller text fields, 
position each individual text field correctly, and then 
break them all apart again. Phew. Another method is to 
write the word as one piece of text, and then modify its 
size and spacing to fit over the squares. Because you’re 
using a simple tween, you can get away with using the 
second method. If you were designing a more compli- 
cated tween, it would probably be better to treat each 
letter individually. 


7. Use the Text tool to write Flash on the stage. 
Choose a text color that contrasts nicely with 
black. 


8. Select the text field with the Selection tool and 
move it so that it’s over the squares on the left side: 
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9. Use the Selection tool to select the text field again, 
and then use the Letter Spacing slider in the 
Properties panel to adjust the text spacing so that 
the letters are positioned over the black boxes. The 
Character Spacing slider is directly below the Font 
menu (the one on the left containing 40 in this 
screenshot): 





L li Properties Parameters | Filters 
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Don't worry about getting things too precise: just 
so long as the letters are roughly in the right place, 
things will be OK. 


10. Click away from the text field to deselect it. 


11. Still on frame 20, click each of the black boxes 
behind the letters and delete them: 


12. This will leave you with just the word Flash on the 
stage. 


13. Now that the boxes are out of the way and you can 
see clearly, highlight the text and change its color 
to black. 


You're finished working with the text as text now, and 
it’s time to break it up. 


14. Select the text with the Selection tool and use the 
Modify » Break Apart menu option twice to con- 
vert it to a graphic. If you don’t perform this action 
twice, your text will still be in text fields. 


SHAPE TWEENING 





15. Everything is ready for tweening, so click between 
the keyframes on the timeline and use the 
Properties panel to add a shape tween. Your tween 
should now work perfectly when you preview your 
movie. 
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If some of the animations look a little odd to you—like 
the way that the A square transforms into the A—don't 
worry; you'll learn ways to tweak these little gremlins 
later in the chapter. 


ash 


First, though, you look at ways of making your shape- 
tweened animations more enjoyable for your viewers. 
For the most control here, you really need to use some 
of the ActionScript that we don't cover until later in 
the book, but here are a few simple methods you can 
use right away. 


Natural-looking tweens 


Whether you move a morphing object across the stage 
or keep it stationary as it changes from shape to shape, 
there's one slight drawback to using only two 
keyframes: the object immediately begins to tween in 
frame 1. This can be a problem. For instance, with a 
text tween, the user usually needs to see what the text 
says before it starts to change into the next word or 
shape. 


In our previous example, the text was whole only in the 
final keyframe, which means that it was perfectly read- 
able for only 1/12 of a second—not long enough for 


the average person to read. The way to change this is 
to add a “buffer zone” of frames that contain the 
tween-free text to the beginning or end of the tween. 
The static images in these frames will mean that Flash 
appears to pause over the static text. 


Creating a more subtle shape tween 


In the same example from the previous exercise, you 
make one small change before adding the buffer 
zone—you make it go backward. 


1. Click the layer name in the timeline to highlight 
everything that’s on that layer: 
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2. Use the Modify » Timeline » Reverse Frames 
menu option to reverse the order of the selected 
frames. Your movie starts with the word Flash, and 
then tweens into the five squares. We've done this 
to make the changes that you're about to apply 
stand out more clearly. 


3. Select all the frames again, but this time drag them 
across the timeline until the last frame is in frame 
30, and then release them: 


2801: 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 
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Notice that as you drag, a little rectangle is added to 
the mouse pointer indicating that you are dealing with 
a selection of frames. There will be ten empty frames at 
the beginning of your movie. Your animation will start 
at frame 11 and run through to frame 30: 
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4. Click the first keyframe of your movie (now in 
frame 11). Select all the text that’s in it using the 
Selection tool. 


5. Copy the text to your computer’s clipboard by 
using Edit > Copy (CrrRi/CMD+C). 
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6. Click frame 1, and use the Edit » Paste in Place 
menu option to paste your text into the frame in 
the exact position as it was in frame 11. 


7. Preview your movie. The text will stay on screen for 
about a second, and then tween into the five 
squares. It’s now easier to read the text before it 
starts to change into the shapes. Obviously, if you 
had more text, you’d want to have a longer buffer 
zone to allow people more time to read it. 





Note that you can copy most things into your 
computer’s clipboard using CTrRi/CmMD+C, except 
Flash frames in the timeline. To copy frames, you 
have to use the frame-specific options in Edit > 
Timeline. You can also use CrR/CmD+ALT+C and 
CTRL/CMD+ALT+V. 











Now that we have covered different shape tweens, let’s 
spice things up a bit by looking at changing color while 
tweening. 


Tweens with color 


You’ve already used the Tint feature in motion tweens, 
and now you will add color to your shape tweens. In 
the previous chapter, you made text fade through dif- 
ferent colors by using the Tint effect, and in the follow- 
ing example you expand your Flash text animation to 
include color. 


Coloring your shape tweens 


1. Still using the movie from the last example, click 
the layer name again to select all the movie's 
frames. 


2. Drag them so that the final frame is now at frame 50. 
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3. Click your first keyframe (now in frame 21) to 


select all the text, and Edit » Copy it to the clip- 
board. 


4. Click frame 1 of your movie, and use Edit » Paste 


in Place to put the copied text on the stage: 
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5. Move the playhead to frame 10 and use F7 to 


insert a blank keyframe. Then paste your text in 
place on this keyframe in the same way you did for 
frame 1. 


You now have your basic structure set up and are ready 
to tween. The only thing left to add now is color. 


6. Click back in frame 1, select the text shapes on 


the stage, and change the color in your fill color 
box to red. The text on your stage will change to 
reflect this. 


7. Do the same for the keyframes in frames 10 and 


21, but use the colors green and blue, respectively. 


8. Create shape tweens between all the keyframes to 


make your timeline a lean, green tweening 
machine: 
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9. Preview your movie to see your text waltz through 


the spectrum before settling for black and tween- 
ing into the five squares. 


10. As an added touch to show the power of Flash, 


click frame 50 to select your squares and change 
the fill color to yellow. When you preview your 
movie now, you see the final animation changing 
shape and color at the same time. 


SHAPE TWEENING 








Shape tweening color has a couple of features that 
motion tweening color cannot do easily. First, you 
can give each letter in the word Flash a different 
color, and the shape tween will tween all five letters 
correctly. Motion tweening would require a sepa- 
rate tween per layer to do the same thing. 


Second, shape tweening can tween between gradi- 
ent fills. You can try this in your movie, although 
gradients really only show up if you use large letters. 











So how do you get even tighter control? With shape 
tween modifiers, of course! 


Shape tween modifiers 


As with many other elements in Flash’s expansive 
toolkit, shape morphing has modifiers and helpers that 
you can use to tweak your tween. The place to look, as 
always, is the Properties panel, in the Ease and Blend 
fields: 
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Tween: Shape 


Ease: 0 {v 





Blend: | Distributive 





In shape tweens, easing acts exactly the same way as it 
does with motion tweens—it controls Flash’s ability to 
speed up and slow down the action at the beginning or 
end of your animations. Here’s a quick reminder on the 
effects of easing: 


E Easing in to a value of -100 makes the shape tween 
start slowly and accelerate as it progresses to the 
end of the tween. 


E Easing out to a value of 100 makes the shape 
tween start quickly and slow down as it progresses 
to the end of the tween. 





As noted previously, you can’t use custom tweens 
with shape tweening, and so there is no Edit button 
next to the Ease value. 





Unlike motion tweens, shape tweens also offer the 
option of playing around with the sharpness of lines in 
your tween—the values for this are set in the Blend 
drop-down menu. 


E A Distributive shape tween creates an animation 
where the intermediate stages of the tween are 
smooth and irregular with no straight lines. 


m An Angular shape tween creates an animation 
where the intermediate stages of the tween pre- 
serve corners and straight lines. 


An Angular blend is used to shape tween shapes that 
have straight lines and corners, but if the shape has no 
corners, Flash will revert to a Distributive blend. 


Now that you know how to create and work with basic 
shape tweens, you'll get those promised tweaking 
methods that'll bring them a bit closer to perfection. 


One of the best enhancers available to you is the shape 
hints feature. 


Shape hints 


Shape hints are used with shape tweening to give you a 
higher degree of control in the morphing process. To 
apply shape hints, you must select a frame that has 
shape tweening already set on it. If it doesn’t have 
shape tweening attached, Flash won’t allow you to add 
hints. 


When you create a shape tween, Flash automatically 
takes the “easiest” route to turn one shape into 
another, but that route doesn’t always give the precise 
visual effect you’re after. This is where shape hints 
come in. You can step in and override Flash’s default 
tweening and finesse things to your taste. Shape hints 
can be a little complicated to implement in a complex 
movie, and they can give some spectacularly strange 
results when they go wrong, but with practice you can 
get a beautiful tween every time. 
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There’s one other factor to note: shape hints demand a 
lot more processing power than straightforward tween- 
ing. If you can get away with not using them, it’s best 
to avoid them rather than risk your movie slowing 
down when running on less powerful computers. If you 
really have to use shape hints, it’s better to use them 


sparingly. 


Shape hints work by highlighting particular points on a 
shape, and telling Flash explicitly where those points 
should move to on a subsequent frame after a motion 
tween. Suppose you created a movie that had a square 
in frame 1 and a triangle in the same location in frame 
15, and you wanted to shape one tween into the other: 


Frame 1 Frame 15 


If you get Flash to make the tween, it does something 
slightly counterintuitive: instead of pulling the top-left 
and top-right corners of the square into the middle to 
form the point of the triangle, it twists the square 
through some weird contortions to perform the 
tween—as shown in this sequence: 


| |-O-A 


Frame 1 Frame 10 Frame 20 


Using shape hints, you can force Flash to pull the two 
top corners of the square into the center, giving you a 
slightly more intuitive tween: 


PA A 
Frame 10 


Frame 1 Frame 20 
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You mark the specific points that you want to “steer” in 
your initial shape, and you mark where you want them 
to end up in your final shape: 


© 
Ọ 0 


Start Points End Points 


Each hint is represented by a different letter so you 
know which matches up with which. The only drawback 
to this is that you can have a maximum of only 26 
shape hints, but that should be plenty. If you need 
more, you should consider splitting your animation up 
onto different layers because it is probably too compli- 
cated anyway. Let's see this in action. 


Using shape hints to control your tween 


1. Start a Flash document, and with Object Drawing 
mode turned off, draw a big yellow rectangle with 
a black outline on the stage. Use proportions simi- 
lar to those of our rectangle here: 


2. Use the Line tool (Object Drawing mode off again, 
and throughout this exercise) to draw two lines 
forming a triangle on one side of the image, and 
then fill it with the same yellow color: 
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> 





3. Select the part of the line that acts as the base of 
the triangle where it meets the rectangle, and 
delete it, leaving a shape like this: 


> 





4. Draw a small blue circle with no stroke inside the 
rectangle on the right side, just above the triangle: 


This is the eye of your (admittedly basic) face. 


5. Click frame 30 and press F6 to insert a keyframe. 


You're going to make an animation of the face turning 
from looking to the right to looking to the left, with 
the face looking straight at you in the middle of the 
tween. The first thing you need to do is make the 
image in the final frame look in the opposite direction. 


6. In the new keyframe at frame 30, use the Modify 
> Transform » Flip Horizontal menu option to 
turn it around. 


7. Insert a shape tween between the two keyframes 
and preview your movie in all its glory. 


Of course, because this exercise is about fixing tweens 
that go wrong, you probably guessed something like 
this was going to happen. So now you have to go about 
fixing the tween. 


8. Click the first keyframe, and use the Modify > 
Shape > Add Shape Hint menu option. A little red 
circle with an “a” in it will appear like a beauty spot 
in the middle of the face: 





This is the first of your shape hints. Note that it’s red at 
the moment. 


Shape hints appear by default in the center of the 
shape that you are tweening. Remember that the cen- 
ter of the shape is defined by the invisible bounding 
box around it, and is not always where you might think 
it should be. 


9. It’s easier to work with shape hints with snapping 


turned on, so make sure Snap to Objects is 
checked in the View > Snapping menu. 
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10. Click the shape hint and drag it to the top-left cor- 
ner of the head: 


It’s still red. 


Shape hints work best if you start with the top-left 
point and then work counterclockwise around the 
shape. They can produce some beautiful but unex- 
pected results if you get them in the wrong order. 


11. Click the keyframe in frame 30, and you'll find a 
corresponding “a” shape hint (also red) there. 
Because you added a shape hint to the start image, 
Flash assumed that you want one for the end 
image too. Attach the shape hint in frame 30 to the 
top-right corner of the face. 


Notice that when you click away from the shape, the 
shape hint turns green. This indicates that it’s properly 
attached to the shape and that its corresponding shape 
hint in the first frame is also attached properly. If you 
click back on the first frame, you'll see that it turns yel- 
low. This green-yellow signal means that shape hint “a” 
is locked on and ready to fire. 





Shape hints can be a little quirky, and you may find 
one that seems to refuse to turn green. When this 
happens, sometimes the best course of action is 
simply to start again by undoing a few times, then 
positioning the shape hint again. 











12. If you preview your movie now, you'll find that it 
still doesn’t look natural. A few more shape hints 
will sort this out, so go back to your first keyframe 
and add another three shape hints. 


If you ever find that Add Shape Hint is not available in 
the menu, go back to your keyframe and make sure 
everything on it is selected. Shape hints can only be 
added when the object that you're tweening is 
selected. If you ever lose sight of your shape hints, 
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make sure that the View » Show Shape Hints menu 
option is checked. 


When you add those three shape hints in succession, 
they’re all added one on top of the other on the stage. 
This may seem a bit confusing at first, but you'll soon 
get used to it. The top hint will be “d” because that is 
the fourth one you created. 


13. Drag the three new shape hints out to the other 
three corners of the rectangle, working counter- 
clockwise from the first point: 








14. Go to your end keyframe and drag the hints out 
from their little cluster in the center, but this time, 
reverse the relative left/right positions of the shape 
hints. The shape hint that corresponds to the chin of 
the face in the first frame should still be on the chin 
in the last frame, but it is on the other side of the 
stage because the face is turned around. Your fin- 
ished shape should look like this in the last frame: 


15. Preview your movie, and the face should look as if 
it is turning from right to left. It’s still not quite 
right, though, because the eye seems to float 
through an out-of-body experience before return- 
ing to normality in the last frame. Guess what? 
Time for some more shape hints. 
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16. Go back to the first frame and add another couple 
of shape hints. Place the hints on either side of 
the eye: 


> Y 





17. Go to the last frame and place the hints in the 
same relative (but horizontally flipped) positions 


on the final face: 


18. If everything worked correctly, your face should 
turn more naturally when you preview your movie. 
If you want the eye to blink as the tween flows, just 
add another couple of hints to the eye, one at the 
top and one at the bottom, the same in both 
keyframes. The face should now flip perfectly and 
wink at you cheekily. 





To remove shape hints, simply drag them off the stage, 
just as you would to get rid of a guide. You can also 
right-click on a hint and select Remove Hint from the 
context-sensitive menu that appears. Dragging the hint 
off the stage in any frame will affect both frames that 
contain the hints. The alternative method is to delete 
all the hints at once and start again. This can be 
achieved via the Modify > Shape > Remove All Hints 
menu option. 


Shape hints can be confusing at first, but it’s important 
to be aware of what they are, what they can do, and 
how you can use them to add more control to a shape 
tween. If you’re dealing with a complex shape tween 
and no number of shape hints seems to help, you may 
want to try adding a “staging post” frame for your ani- 
mation halfway through, and include a keyframe con- 
taining an image of what the animation should look 
like at midpoint. You can then add two tweens, one on 
either side, to link the three keyframes. This makes it a 
little easier for Flash to follow and should give better 
results. This is more time consuming, but it may wind 
up being easier than letting Flash decide how the 
tween will work, as well as save you the hassle of 
adding and positioning multiple shape hints. 


Here are some other ways to make shape tweens more 
successful and less likely to turn into a mess mid-tween: 


E Use Modify > Shape > Optimize to reduce the 
amount of shape data that Flash has to work 
with—the less Flash has to do, the less it has to do 
wrong! 


E Remove all the strokes and/or reduce the number 
of separate solid areas. 


E Make the start and end shapes similar. By similar 
we mean that they should contain roughly the 
same number of points and curves, as well as the 
same number of perimeters. The number of 
perimeters is particularly important. It is better to 
shape tween an “O” shape into another “O” shape 
rather than try to tween it into a “C” shape, for 
example. The “O” has two perimeters (an inner one 
and an outer one) while the “C” has one that goes 
all around it, so Flash will create a confused mess 
of shapes mid-tween, because it doesn’t know 
what to do with the extra perimeter. 


E Split complex shapes into several layers and create 
a number of simple shape tweens rather than 
attempt one big, complex one. 


Case study 


In this section, you'll use shape tweens to add transi- 
tions for your case study website’s pages. 


Making the rectangles shape tween 


Until now, the colored rectangles in your site interface 
have done little but glare back at you as you worked on 
the case study. In this section, though, you will make 
each of them grow individually to cover the content 
area. The premise is that when a visitor clicks a page, a 
rectangle grows to fill the screen, and the content for 
that page is displayed in the newly revealed area. 


Let’s begin. 
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The following exercise is straightforward, but a little 
fiddly. You may want to have a few glances at our 
finished FLA (case_study_ch7.fla) before you start 
to see what you are aiming for. 





1. Open your saved case study document. 


2. Double-click the Content movie clip instance to 
enter Edit in Place mode for that symbol. 


First things first, let’s tidy up your scruffy-looking layers! 
3. Click to select the top layer and insert a new layer 
folder called intro. 


4. Select all the layers except animated rectangles 
by clicking the top one and Shift-clicking the bot- 
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5. Drag all the selected layers into the intro layer 
folder and close it by clicking the small triangle to 
the left of it. Lock and hide the folder. Unlock the 
layer animated rectangles if it isnt unlocked 
already. 
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6. Click the animated rectangles layer and insert a 
new layer called frame labels. This will be used to 
store frame label references to the activity you are 
about to create. 


7. On frame 76 of the frame labels layer, insert a 
blank keyframe using F7. 


8. Open the Properties panel (Window » Properties) 
and click the new blank keyframe. 


9. In the Frame label input field of the Properties 
panel, enter open web. 
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EW Properties Parameters | 


ll Frame 


open web 


Label type: 











The reason you enter this as a frame label is quite sim- 
ple. As we briefly explained earlier, each page will have 
a transition—a shape tween—when it is clicked. During 
this tween, the colored rectangle that corresponds to 
the page in question will grow so that it covers the 
screen. The labels we are adding at the moment will be 
used later to signpost the start and end of each of the 
tweens. 





You'll look at button clicking, frame control, and 
interactivity in detail in Chapter 9. 





10. Click frame 76 of the animated rectangles layer 
and press F6 to insert a new keyframe. This will 
create a new keyframe with a copy of all the origi- 
nal colored shapes: 
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As you might have guessed, you don’t need all the rec- 
tangles. Each transition consists of a single rectangle 
growing to fill the screen, and therefore, you need only 
one for each shape tween. Easy. 


Uh. Hold on a minute .. . If only one shape is growing, 
what happens to the other rectangles? Is the shape 
growing over the white rectangle alone? 


Fear not, you’ve already taken a precaution for this in 
an earlier chapter! Remember the copy of the rectan- 
gles you left on the main stage? It is perfectly aligned 
to these shapes, so when each individual shape grows 
here, the rest of the shapes appear to stay as they are. 
This will—and you'll have to believe us for the 
moment—create the illusion of a rectangle growing 
and squashing the others. 
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Before you delete the other rectangles, you need to 
measure all the rectangles’ combined width. This will 
make sense in a moment! 


11. Select all the colored rectangles and make a note 
of their width in the Properties panel. Write this 
down—you’ll need it a number of times: 





De wi 466.9 |x 0.0 


Lo ix) 258.0 |v: 0.0 








The width will be the combined width of all the rectan- 
gles, including the spaces between them. 


12. On the keyframe on frame 76 of the animated rec- 
tangles layer, select the three rectangles on the 
right and delete them, leaving only the far-left 
lawn-green rectangle: 








13. Now it’s time to create the shape tween. Insert a 
new keyframe on frame 91 of the animated rectan- 
gles layer. 


14. On this keyframe, select the rectangle and set its 
width to the value you previously noted (or 
copied) using the Properties panel. The easiest way 
to do this is to click the padlock next to the W and 
H fields to the right of the Properties panel so that 
the W and H fields are no longer connected by a 
line, and then enter your remembered value in the 
W field. Alternatively, if you wish, you can use the 
Info panel instead (Window » Info). 
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15. Select the rectangle and center it both vertically 
and horizontally using the Align panel. 


16. Once you have the rectangle covering all the col- 
ored ones on the main stage, click a frame 
between 76 and 90 and set a shape tween using 
the Properties panel. 


17. Drag the playhead over the frames to view the 
open shape tween: 
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18. Next you'll create the close tween. Do this by copy- 
ing the existing tween and reversing it. Insert a 
blank keyframe on frame 92 of the frame labels 
layer and add the frame label close web. 


19. Select all the tween frames from 76 to 91 on the 
animated rectangles layer and select Edit > 
Timeline > Copy Frames. 


20. Insert a blank keyframe at frame 92 of the same 
layer, select it, and choose the Edit > Timeline > 
Paste Frames menu option. 
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21. Now, to reverse the direction of the frames to pro- 
duce the close tween, select all the newly added 
frames and select Modify » Timeline » Reverse 
Frames. 


The last thing to do is to make the closing tween a lit- 
tle shorter. You are doing this to prevent any of your 
website users from having to wait too long. A closing 
tween looks far more professional than only having 
opening tweens and an immediate snap-back on each 
user click. The opening and closing creates a fluidity. 


22. Click to select the last keyframe on the animated 
rectangles layer, and drag it back to frame 100. This 
will make it just over half the length of the opening 
tween. 


23. After you do this, you’ll notice that you have some 
dotted frames after the keyframe. Select these and 
delete them with Edit » Timeline » Remove 
Frames or SHIFT + F5. 


You now have two transitions for your first page. 


24. Select Control » Test Movie. The intro sequence 
runs, then your opening sequence plays, followed 
by your closing sequence. 


In the final website, the timeline will halt after the intro 
and wait for the user to click the buttons, but for now, 
this will have to do until you know how to program the 
interactions. 


Let's animate the other pages. 


25. Insert a blank keyframe on frame 101 of the frame 
labels layer. Label it open print. This will be the start 
of your second set of transitions, for the print page. 


26. Insert a blank keyframe on frame 101 of the ani- 
mated rectangles layer. You now need to copy the 
second rectangle from one of the previous frames. 


27. Click the animated rectangles layer before frame 
76 and select the second rectangle from the left. 
Select Edit > Copy to copy it. 
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28.Return to the blank keyframe on the animated rec- 
tangles layer—frame 101—and use Edit » Paste in 
Place to paste the copied rectangle in the same 
position. Now you should be on familiar ground. 


29. Insert a keyframe on frame 116 of the animated 
rectangles layer—15 frames on from the last one. 


30. On the new keyframe, as before, make the rectan- 
gle cover all four of the rectangles visible from the 
main stage by using your previous width reading. 
Once you have it scaled, center it. 
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31. Select a frame between the two keyframes and set 
a shape tween in the Properties panel. 


That completes your second “open” tween; now for the 

closing motion. 

32. Insert a blank keyframe on frame 117 of the frame 
labels layer and label it close print. 


33. Select frames 101-116 of the animated rectangles 
layer, and copy them with Edit > Timeline > Copy 
Frames. 


34. Insert a blank keyframe using F7 on the same layer. 


35. Paste the frames on this keyframe using Edit > 
Timeline > Paste Frames. 


36. Select all the frames and reverse them using 
Modify » Timeline » Reverse Frames. 


SHAPE TWEENING 





37. Select the keyframe on frame 132, and move it to 
frame 124 to shorten the closing tween. 


38. Remove the excess frames (from frame 125 on) by 
selecting them and choosing Edit » Timeline > 
Remove Frames (or SHIFT+F5). 


39. Test the movie to watch the two sequences. It’s 
certainly starting to come together! Now all that 
remains to do is to add the final two transitions for 
the remaining rectangles. Here are the steps for 
each rectangle. 


Open sequence 


1. Insert a new blank keyframe on the frame labels 
layer (on the frame following the last keyframe) 
and name it (use open about the first time, and 
open email the second time). 


2. Copy the original rectangle from a frame before 75 
on the animated rectangles layer and paste it to a 
new keyframe on the same layer. 


3. Insert a keyframe 15 frames later and resize its 
width to the value you wrote down earlier. 


4. Set a tween between the two keyframes. 


Close sequence 


1. Copy the frame sequence, and paste it to a new 
keyframe following it. 


2. Insert a blank keyframe on the frame labels layer 
(parallel to the last keyframe on the animated rec- 
tangles layer) and label the first one close about, 
and the second one close email. 


3. Reverse the pasted frame sequence and shorten it 
to run for eight frames. 


If you follow these steps twice, you should have a time- 
line something like this (give or take a few frames!): 
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Once you are done, test the movie, and you might get 
the feeling that you are being given a psychedelic slid- 
ing doors demonstration. Groovy! 


Summary 


In this chapter, you took a gentle stroll around the 
world of shape tweening, thereby adding another tool 
to your increasingly powerful armory. 


In the case study, you added the lion’s share of your 
website’s animation. In later chapters, you will control 
these opening and closing tweens with ActionScript, 
triggered by button-based interaction. 


You saw that 


E Shape tweening complements motion tweening. It 
enables you to morph shapes into other shapes, 
morph shapes into text, and more. 


E Shape tweens operate on lines and fills rather than 
the grouped shapes and symbols that motion 
tweens act upon. 


E Shape tweening can be combined with color 
changes and movement. 


E Shape hints give you a fine degree of control over 
the way a shape tween will work. 


In the next chapter, you’re going to look at a technique 
that can add engaging visual effects to your Flash 
movies, especially when used in conjunction with shape 
and motion tweens—masking. 
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Chapter 8 





MASKS AND MASKING 





What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m Masking is a powerful feature that allows you to selectively show 
and hide content. You can create a mask and apply it to a layer so 
that only content underneath the mask is visible. You'll explore the 
basic principles of masking and see a range of different examples 
and applications. 
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This chapter introduces masks in Flash. Masks are used 
to selectively show and hide content in a Flash movie. 
Using masks, you can create great effects in your 
movies: illusions of depth, movement, illumination, and 
more—as you'll see in this chapter. 


| think you'll find masks indispensable once you grasp 
the techniques for using them. Some Flash designers 
don’t seem to embrace the usefulness of masks, possi- 
bly because the effects you can create with them are 
more at home in animation than standard website 
design. But once you’ve seen the results that masks can 
help you achieve, | think you may well be a convert. 


What is a mask? 


Very early in this book, | showed you how layers can be 
used to simulate depth. If you’re animating a charac- 
ter—let’s call her Jane Doe—walking across the stage 
and behind a house, you put the house on a layer at 
the front of the movie, and Jane on a layer behind the 
house. 











—<———— Jane Doe Layer 





+——_ House Layer 


As Jane walks across the area occupied by the house 
symbol, Flash knows that you want the house to stay in 
front because of the layer order you assigned. This 
gives the appearance that Jane is walking behind the 
house and creates a sense of depth in the animation. 
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Suppose you want to show Jane walking around inside 
the house? That's more difficult, isn’t it? You want Jane 
to be visible when she's behind a transparent part of 
the house front—the windows—and invisible when 
she's behind an opaque object such as a solid wall. 


LJ C4 


[El 


In Flash, to make part of the front layer opaque and 
part of it transparent, you need a mask. 


When you create a mask, it’s as if you lay a piece of 
paper over the animation and block it all out. You then 
cut a hole in the paper and reveal a section of what's 
underneath. In Jane's case, you need to create a piece 
of paper shaped like a house, and then cut holes in the 
paper where the windows and door should be. 





Once you've cut out the holes, you can place the mask 
in front of the background animation of Jane walking 
across the stage. You can then either move the mask 
around so that different sections of your animation are 
revealed, or make the objects in the animation pass 
across the holes, appearing and disappearing as they do. 


MASKS AND MASKING 





That’s the basic principle of masking in Flash—you just 
use electronic layers to create your masks rather than 
paper and scissors. 











When would you need to use a mask in Flash? Here are 
a few examples: 


E When you want to show text scrolling from left to 
right across a TV screen. You only want the text to 
be visible when it’s behind the area corresponding 
to the screen. 


E When you want to zoom in on an area on a picture 
and keep the viewable area inside a constant-sized 
window. As the picture is magnified, you want to 
show only the zoomed area of the picture and hide 
all other areas. 


E When you want to simulate text being typed on the 
screen so it appears letter by letter, from left to 
right. 


None of these effects can be created using layers 
alone. In each case, you want to hide part of your 
object, and that's exactly what a mask will do. 


With the house example discussed previously, you 
might be thinking “Hey, wait a minute! You wouldn't 
need to go to the trouble of using masks if you just cre- 
ated a house graphic with holes in it!” And you would 
be absolutely correct. 


Masking only really comes into ¡ts own when the mask 
itself is animated. Masking allows you to create an “ani- 
mated hole” or “animated cutout” that can be tweened 
or otherwise animated independently from the main 
graphics. When used this way, masks can be used to 
create the following; 


E Cutouts that can be selectively turned on and off. 
Suppose your house is part of an animation in 
which the windows are initially dark because the 
lights are all off. Once Jane walks in and turns 
the lights on, you’re able to see her in the house. 
By using a mask that only becomes active when the 
lights go on, you can simulate this effect. 


E Cutouts that move: Imagine that you're Jane, and 
you're in the house looking for the light switch. If 
you're lucky enough to have a vehicle key with a 
built-in torch, you could use that to help you out. 
When you switch the torch on, you would only be 
able to see stuff within the torch beam. This would 
be rather like a moving-circle cutout—another 
mask—except this time the circle moves as you 
swing the torch around. Animated cutouts are very 
useful in animation. They allow you to selectively 
reveal things, thus allowing things to appear slowly 
over time, or to appear via a cool masked transi- 
tion, in which the object is revealed in an eye- 
catching way rather than merely appearing. 


™ Cutouts that change shape: If you animated Jane 
closing her curtains, the cutout area representing 
the area of the window that you can see through 
would change shape as more and more became 
hidden. The obvious way to do this would be to 
animate the curtains closing. Another way would 
be to animate the part of the window that you can 
still see through via a mask—that is, rather than 
animate the closing curtains, you could animate 
the closing gap in the window. Sometimes, animat- 
ing the latter is easier than animating the former— 
especially if you need to do this for several 
windows and the curtains are all different colors 
(and therefore require a different animation for 
each color). Animating the gap can be easier 
because it’s the same animation for each window, 
and it’s independent of curtain color. 
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E Cutouts that are invisible: When you're creating 
symbols, you often only want parts of the symbol 
to be visible, but you also want to hide whatever’s 
hiding the symbol. Um, | think we need an example 
to clarify. Suppose you're creating a racing game— 
you have an animation of a race car driver and you 
want to place the driver in the car. By masking out 
everything below the driver’s shoulders, you can 
put him above the car, and he'll appear to be 
sitting in it. 


¢ g 
ts e 


If you tried to do the same thing by hiding the lower 
part of the driver with a visible shape, whatever you 
used to hide him would foul the side of the car, and 
your end result would look less than seamless. 
Although this might seem like a pretty obscure exam- 
ple, this issue actually turns up time and time again 
when you try to create common user interface ele- 
ments such as scrollable windows or drop-down 
menus—if you need to hide an object with something, 
you often need to hide the “something” as well. A mask 
does this perfectly—it hides parts of a masked object 
and also hides itself. 
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To illustrate masking, let's create an animation based 
on the first example: text scrolling across a TV screen. 
You'll find the completed FLA of this example in the 
download section of the friends of ED website as 
maskTV. fla. 
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Putting on your mask 


First, you need your TV set. 
1. In a new Flash Document, rename the default 
layer TV. 


2. In the default keyframe at frame 1, create your TV 
by drawing a shape that looks something like this: 





ZN 








SWF > | Solid 
[Y] Stroke hinting 


3 cm: =, 


Scale: Normal y| Miter: bn: A 
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3. Create the TV any way you like, but create it with 
Object Drawing unselected (¡.e., Merge Drawing 
mode). 


The (slightly retro) TV in this example was made by 
drawing the basic shape with black lines of thick- 
ness 3. The straight lines were bent using the 
Selection tool to give the impression that the TV is 
a freehand drawing, and the antenna and some 
chunky control knobs were added. If you want, you 
can use the Pen tool and the Subselect tool to cre- 
ate a Bezier-finessed masterpiece—it’s really up to 
you. (Just make sure you end up with a TV that has 
a screen!) 


A tip for drawing things in the cartoon style used 
here is to draw with thick black outlines (stroke- 
hinted lines with a thickness of 3 pixels were used 
here to create sharp lines), like Warner Brothers 
did in the psychedelic Sixties. 
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4. Use the Paint Bucket tool to fill your drawing with 


color. 


In your movie, you want your text to appear only 
on the TV’s screen, so you need to create a mask 
that will show the text only when its position cor- 
responds to an area inside the boundaries of the 
screen. 


5. Add two new layers above the existing TV layer— 


Broadcast and Mask. 
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Mask will be your mask layer, and Broadcast will 
contain all the objects—the text—that you want to 
show on the TV screen. The order of the layers must 
be TV, Broadcast, and Mask, from bottom to top. 


Now for the clever part. Remember that the Mask 
layer is the piece of paper that you'll use to hide 
and reveal the underlying Broadcast layer. You’re 
going to cut a hole in your paper that’s the same 
shape as the screen of your TV, so that whatever 
you put on the Broadcast layer will only be visible 
when it’s inside the TV screen. 


6. Select the filled-screen area of the TV—not the 


stroke. (You haven’t made the TV into a symbol yet, 
and you didn’t create it as a Drawing Object—this is 
so you can select the screen on its own easily.) 





7. Copy the screen part into the clipboard with Edit > 


Copy. 


The next thing to do is use this screen shape to cre- 
ate the masked area on the Mask layer. 


8. Select the Mask layer and paste the screen in place 


with Edit » Paste in Place. 


9. Hide all the layers except the Mask layer, and you 


should just see the pasted screen as shown here: 
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It’s a good idea to make your mask areas a striking 
color so that you can easily differentiate them 
from other movie content. Using a color that you 
would rarely use in your movie designs is a good 
way to help you make that differentiation. Let’s 
choose a bright pink. 


10. Select the Paint Bucket tool and fill the screen 


shape on the Mask layer with a bright pink. 








There’s one oddity of Flash masks—they’re the 
inverse of real-life masks. The virtual Flash version 
of the house mask discussed earlier has cut-out 
areas, such as the windows and door. In the current 
example, you want your virtual card to be in the 
gap area only—that is, the screen. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


Although it might seem counterintuitive for a mask 
to be a solid filled color, trust me. Flash isn't con- 
strained by the same laws of physics that stop light 
from passing freely through a piece of paper. So 
long as Flash knows the shape of the mask, you can 
make it any color you like—Flash just ignores the 
color and sees only the shape. 


When this TV screen-shaped mask is being used, 
you'll be able to see anything on the underlying 
layer that falls behind the pink area, and nothing 
that’s in the areas outside the mask. 


Lock the Mask layer so that you don’t select any- 
thing on it by accident, and unhide the TV and 
Broadcast layers. 
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On the TV layer, select the whole TV (you can do 
this easily by pressing CTRL+A to select everything 
that isn't locked) and convert it into a new graphic 
symbol called TV Symbol. 


Lock the TV layer and unlock the Mask layer. 


Select the screen-shaped mask on the Mask layer 
and convert it into a graphic symbol. Name it 
Screen Mask. 
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When you're working with masks on one layer, it’s 
always a good idea to lock the layer containing the 
masked objects so that you can’t inadvertently 
select both objects at once. 





Now you're going to tell Flash that you want your 
floating TV screen shape to act as a mask. 


15. With the Mask layer selected, choose the Modify 


»> Timeline > Layer Properties menu option and 
click the Mask radio button in the Layer Properties 
window. 











Layer Properties 
Name: | Mask 

















Type: O Normal 














O Guide 

(O) Mask 

O Folder 
Outline color: 

[C] view layer as outlines 
Layer height: | 100% x| 





16. Leave all the other values as the defaults, and 


click OK. 


You’ve now converted the Mask layer so that it will 
act as a mask. Now, all Flash sees on this layer is 
the screen shape that you want to use as the mask. 


Notice that the Mask layers appearance has 
changed in the Timeline. 
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The little checkered oval at the left identifies this 
layer as a mask layer. 


Now you have to tell Flash which layer you want 
the mask to be applied to. 
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17. Select the Broadcast layer and choose the Modify 
> Timeline > Layer Properties menu option. This 
time, select the Masked radio button to designate 
the Broadcast layer as the one that you want the 
TV screen shape to mask. 











Layer Properties 
Name: | Broadcast 

















Type: O Normal 
O Guide 


O Mask 
© Maske 
O Folder 


Outline color: Ml 





[C] View layer as outlines 


Layer height: | 100% vi 














18. Click OK. 


Again, there’s been a change with your layers in the 
Timeline. 


Note that the Broadcast layer now has an indented 
icon that looks like a folded sheet of paper, indi- 
cating that this layer has a mask applied to it. 
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19. Unlock the TV layer. 


The checkered oval icon on the Mask layer tells 
you that you've created a mask. The indented 
checkered icon on the Broadcast layer tells you 
that this is the layer to which you've applied your 
mask. The Broadcast layer is the one that the 
screen shape on the Mask layer will apply to, hid- 
ing part of it from view. 





It’s vital to note that the layer, or layers, that you 
want to be partially hidden must be placed below 
the mask you've created. 





20. 


You won't see the effects of the Mask layer yet 
because the Broadcast layer currently has nothing 
in it. Let's put a message on the TV. 


The first thing you need to do is increase the 
length of your movie to give you enough time to 
read the text that will shimmy across the TV 
screen. 


Increase the movie length so that it lasts for 100 
frames. To do this, click frame 100 in the Mask 
layer, and before you release the mouse button, 
drag the mouse pointer down to select all three 
layers. When you release the mouse button, press 
F5 to create 100 frames in each layer. 
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21. 


If you ever want to see more frames in the 
Timeline (as you can see in the previous screen- 
shot), you can click the Frame View button at the 
top-right of the Timeline. Clicking the button 
brings up the menu shown in the following screen- 
shot. If you click Small, Flash will compress the 
frames that are displayed horizontally, and you'll 
see a greater number of frames in the Timeline. 
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Now for the content: in frame 1 of the Broadcast 
layer, use the Text tool to add the text stay tuned to 
this channel... to the right of the TV, and level with 
the center of the TV screen. This example uses a 
black, 26-point Comic Sans font, but you can 
choose any font except the system fonts (_sans, 
_serif, and _typewriter). This is because Flash needs 
to treat the text as a graphic, which it can’t do with 
system fonts. 
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26. You can see the masking in action by scrubbing the 
aA playhead across the Timeline (click-drag the play- 
head back and forth along the Timeline). Press F12 
: i to preview your movie in a browser. You can also 
stay tuned to this channel... select Test Movie (CTRL+ENTER or Control » Test 
Movie). Or even live it up a little and try both. 





When you test your movie, you should see the TV 
with the scrolling text appear on the screen only 
where the mask is. With a little extra work, this 
would make a good loading page for someone’s 
website. 
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22. Convert the text into a graphic symbol called Text. 
Now you'll make the text move across the screen. 
23. In the Broadcast layer, add a keyframe at frame 
100. With the new keyframe selected, move the 


text to the left of the TV to establish its end posi- 
tion after it has scrolled across the screen. 








You see how this can be a very powerful technique. The 
TV screen is a totally non-uniform shape, as is the rest 
of the TV. Simply by defining the area you want to dis- 
play using a mask, you're able to achieve the complex 
stay tuned to this channel... effect you want with very little effort. The sequence of 
steps needs to be maintained, but after a little more 
practice and experimentation, you'll be turning out 
masked movies of your own. 











Hint: you need to keep the text at the same hori- 
zontal position, and the best way to do this is press 





the SHirT key as you drag the text with the mouse. Notice that this effect would be difficult using just a 
24. Click any frame in the middle of your Timeline. Then television graphic with a hole where the screen 
use the Property inspector to add a motion tween should be. Using masks rather than holes also leads 
between frames 1 and 100 of the Broadcast layer. to much better effects than static holes. If you go to 


www.futuremedia.org.uk and navigate to future- 
media > burnmedia > monster, you'll see a TV 
effect that’s based closely on the simple example 
above, except that there’s also a fade-in effect, in 


25. The last thing to do to make your mask work is 
lock both the Mask layer and the Broadcast layer. 





sao E ES : ; 
E Mask . ao which the televisions change from line drawings to 
B Y An solid televisions. This effect is created via—you 
WD tv EN _| guessed it—masking! 





The Futuremedia site is the book project for the 
book Foundation ActionScript for Flash (Flash MX 
2004 and Flash 8 revisions), and you can download 
Flash will only show the effects of a mask in the the source files from www.friendsofed.com. 
authoring environment when all the affected layers 
are locked. Ifyou want your masks to work in this way, 
always lock all affected layers. The mask will work in 
the final SWF file whether or not you lock them. 
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Remember that when you create a mask, you have to 
specify the layer or layers that you want it to act upon. 
Only the sections of these layers that lie under the cut- 
out shape(s) you draw on the mask layer will be visible 
in the finished movie. 


Another thing to be aware of is that all the mask 
effects that you create can be embedded inside movie 
clips and reused in all sorts of different ways. You can 
build great little animated masking effects, embed 
them in movie clips, and then use multiple copies of 
those movie clips to get all sorts of impressive action 
on the stage. 


OK, you’ve created a mask and tweened some text 
across it to good effect. Let’s see how to animate the 
mask and how to mask several layers at once. 


Animated masks and masking 
multiple layers 


You can also use masks and keep the background sta- 
tionary while the mask itself is animated, selectively 
hiding and revealing different parts of your animation. 
You're going to learn how to do this now. You'll also 
see how one mask can be used to cover and reveal 
several layers at once. 


Moving the mask 


1. Create a new Flash Document. 


2. Change the movie’s background color to black 
using the Property inspector or by selecting Modify 
> Document. 


3. Using the Text tool, add the large bold white text 
shown in the following screenshot (remembering 
not to use any of the system fonts) in the center of 
the stage, and rename the layer Text. 


| can see you 


4. Add a new layer and name it Spotlight. In this layer, 
draw a filled white circle that’s a little bigger than 
the height of the text. 


5. Convert the circle into a graphic symbol and name 
it Spot. 





6. Make your animation 50 frames long in both layers 
by clicking, dragging, and pressing F5 in the same 
way that you did in the last exercise. 


7. Add a keyframe (F6) in frame 50 of the Spotlight 
layer. Your Timeline should now look like this: 























8. With the new keyframe selected, move your Spot 
symbol to the far end of the text, after the u, and 
create a motion tween between the two keyframes. 


The circle will now move over the text when you 
play your movie. Here’s a preview of its motion 
with Onion Skin Outlines turned on. 





9. Turn the Spotlight layer into a mask layer as you 
did earlier, via the Modify » Timeline » Layer 
Properties menu option. Select the Mask radio but- 
ton from the Layer Properties window for the 
Spotlight layer, and select the Masked radio button 
when you repeat the process for the Text layer. 


10. Lock both the layers and test the movie—the layers 
in your Timeline should look like this: 
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11. 


12. 


There’s a problem with the movie at the moment: 
you see the text revealed by the round shape of 
the spotlight as it travels along, but the circular 
shape of the spotlight doesn’t really come across. 
That’s because the background is totally black—a 
real spotlight would illuminate the background as 
well as the text. Let’s remedy that. 


What you need to do is make the spotlight illumi- 
nate the background slightly. To do this, you'll draw 
a gray area behind the text on a new layer. This will 
be lit up in contrast to the text as the spot passes 
across it. 


You must do this exactly as described; otherwise the 
Spotlight layer won’t act as a mask to the new layer. 


Select the Text layer and add a new layer. Name 
your new layer Gray. 
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You want your Gray layer to be behind the text, so 
you must move it to the bottom of the stack of 
layers. 


With Gray still selected, drag the layer to the bot- 
tom, under Text. Your Timeline should look like this: 
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Notice that both the layers Gray and Text have the 
indented icons next to them, signifying that both 
will be masked by Spotlight. Flash has automatically 
made your Gray layer a masked layer because of its 
adjacency to the mask layer when you created it. 
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13. Select Gray and draw a medium-gray rectangle 
that covers the whole area that the circle will travel 
over. Unlock the Text layer to help you decipher 
exactly where your rectangle needs to go and how 
big it should be. 


14. Lock all the layers again and test the movie. 


You'll now see what looks like an illuminated 
spotlight move from left to right, lighting up the 
darkness to reveal your text. The following screen- 
shot shows a graduated interpretation of the 
spotlight moving across the text in the movie you 
just created. 


What’s actually happening is that your circular 
“window” is moving across white text on a gray 
background—but the effect is quite striking. How 
about adding more keyframes to the mask layer 
and more motion tweens, creating a sweeping 
searchlight effect that moves up and down as well 
as from side to side? (The Custom Easing graphs 
will come in handy here.) Or maybe a motion path 
that sweeps out in a spiral? Or a spotlight that 
starts small and grows bigger as the animation 
continues? Or... 


We've only touched on the power of animated masks. 
The number of effects that you can create with these 
features in Flash is limited only by your imagination. So 
practice, practice, practice. 
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One of the coolest ways to use masks is to make the 
mask an animation. The mask can be a tweened 
object, or it can be a movie clip with a nested tween 
inside it. 

As a general rule, if you can’t think how a Flash 
effect was created, it was probably created using 
masking of some sort. For example, check out the 
page-turning effect at www.iparigrafika.hu/ 
pageflip—it’s something that you might spend ages 
working out, and you would never suspect it uses 
masking, but the whole effect actually relies on it! 


If you want to see some spoilsport spill the beans on 
the trick (warning, it uses fairly advanced 
ActionScript), try Googling “page turn Sham 
Bhangal.” 











Now let’s look at some more text/mask combinations. 


Using masks with text 


Masks can be used particularly well with text. Text can 
act as the mask itself, as you'll see later, and masks can 
simulate the effect of words appearing on the screen as 
if they were being typed. This is achieved by another 
method of animating the mask: instead of moving the 
mask around the stage, you can scale it to make it 
grow—revealing more of the layer beneath it as it does 
so. Let’s see how. 


Simulating typed text 


1. In a new Flash document, rename the default layer 
Text, and add a new layer above it called Mask. 


2. You now need to turn your layers into mask and 
masked layers. Now that you’re getting good at 
masking, here’s a quick alternative to the Modify > 
Timeline > Layer Properties menu option method 
used in your last two exercises. You can save some 
time by right-clicking (CrrL-clicking on Mac) the 
Mask layer and selecting Mask. Much easier! 


3. With the Mask layer selected, right-click that layer 
and select Mask from the context-sensitive menu 
that pops up. Mask becomes a mask layer, and Text 
automatically becomes a masked layer. Note that 
both layers are locked. 








4. Unlock both layers by clicking the topmost lock 
icon so that you can add some content to them. 


5. Change the movie’s background color to a hue of 
your choice, and then add some text in the Text 
layer. 


The ghostly font of 1974... 


This example uses a pale green on a dark green 
background—just in case there are any of you out 
there who are nostalgic for the days of corporate 
dumb terminals. 


6. You want to make the text look as if it’s being 
typed in letter by letter. In the Mask layer, create a 
long white rectangle that completely covers the 
text, and then convert it into a graphic symbol with 
a center-left registration point. Call the new sym- 
bol Mask. 


PA] 


You've given this shape a center-left registration 
point because you're going to make the text grad- 
ually appear by scaling the white rectangle—a little 
like a preloader bar. If you scale the rectangle with 
the registration point in the center, both ends are 
going to get shorter or longer because scaling is 
done relevant to the registration point. 


At this point, ensure the rectangle is positioned 
correctly, covering your text. Make any adjust- 
ments to its position until the text is fully obscured 
by it. 
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7. Make the movie 50 frames long in both layers and 
then add a keyframe to the Mask layer at frame 50. 
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8. In frame 1 of the Mask layer, shorten the mask 
using the Free Transform tool and drag the right 
side of the rectangle to the left so that it’s too 
short to cover any of the text. 


JET he ghostly font of 1974... 





9. Click any of the frames between 1 and 50 and add 
a motion tween with the Properties panel. This will 
create an animated mask that slowly reveals more 
and more text as it gets bigger. Remember that 
only the text that’s covered by the mask will show 
up in the final movie—the growing rectangle is like 
a cut-out window on paper gradually being torn 
open to reveal what’s underneath. 


10. Lock both layers and test your movie. Your text will 
gradually appear as the mask rectangle scales up 
and out to the right. 


Don’t worry that the mask will show only parts of 
letters—the transition is usually too fast for the 
viewer to see that it isn’t actually typing a word at a 
time, but revealing the words bit by bit. If it starts 
to look too obvious when you test the movie, sim- 
ply shorten the motion tween by 10 frames or so 
by choosing the Edit > Timeline > Remove Frames 
menu option—making sure that the playhead isn’t 
on a keyframe. Alternatively, if you really want to 
emphasize words as they’re created, rather than 
using a constant wipe, add some extra keyframes 
along your Timeline, stop the motion tween for the 
desired time, and then pick up the tween again. 


Now for another mean text-related masking technique. 
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A text-shaped mask 


One of the easiest ways to create an instant mask is to 
use text as the mask. When using text in this way, it’s a 
good idea to use a simple, heavy, bold, closely-spaced 
font. Using this kind of font will mean that a larger pro- 
portion of the image behind your mask is shown. For 
this reason, Impact or Arial Black are good choices, as 
is the Haettenschweiler font shown here: 


Haettenschweiler 


Let’s use this meaty-looking font as a mask in a practi- 
cal example. 


Masking with text 


For this effect, you'll create a color gradient and mask 
it using a piece of text. 


1. Open a new Flash document and rename the 
default layer text. 


2. Create a static text field in the center of the stage 
using a bold, thick font, similar in length to the 
following: 


spectrum 


The book uses a black, 65-point Haettenschweiler. 
If you don’t have that font, try Arial Black, which is 
a more common thick font. 


3. Create a new layer and call it gradient. In this new 
layer, create a filled gradient that’s taller and con- 
siderably wider than the text—like this: 


[Spectrum y 1 


The book's example uses the last gradient to the 
right for the fill color, selected from the bottom of 
the Color Picker palette. 
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. Make sure that the gradient layer is underneath the 


text layer by dragging it in the Timeline. 








. You want use a motion tween on the rectangle, so 


convert it into a graphic symbol with a central reg- 
istration point and name it Rectangle. 


. Make text into a mask layer and gradient into the 


layer that’s being masked. Remember, the quick 
way to do this is by right-clicking the mask layer 
and selecting Mask from the context-sensitive 
menu. 


. Unlock both layers. Make your animation 50 


frames long by clicking, dragging, and pressing F5 
in the now familiar way. 


. At frame 50 in the gradient layer, add a keyframe. 


Move the Rectangle graphic symbol in this frame 





to the left. 


9. Select any frame between 1 and 50 on the gradient 


layer and add a motion tween using the Property 
inspector. 


10. Lock both layers and test your movie. You'll see the 


11. 


text cycle through several colors as the gradient 


moves past it. 


There’s an additional cool modification you can 
make to this effect, and that’s to add a border to 
the text. This will improve the effect because, as it 
stands, the lighter colors in the spectrum can make 
the outline of the text difficult to see on some 
screens. 


Select the text layer and create a new layer above 
it. Call the new layer text outline. 


12. Unlock the text layer and then copy the text to the 


text outline layer using the Edit > Copy and Edit > 
Paste in Place menu options. 


13. With the text field on the text outline layer still 


selected, break the text apart twice with the 
Modify » Break Apart menu option. Hide the 
other layers. 


14. Select the Ink Bottle tool and change the stroke 


color to black in the Tools panel. 


15. Click all the outlines in the text. To do this for the 


word spectrum, you'll also have to click the interior 
outlines inside the p and the e. You might want to 
zoom in to get a better view while you’re using the 
Ink Bottle tool. 








In Flash 8, there’s a cool new shortcut for this: after 
breaking the text apart, use Modify » Combine 
Objects > Union to turn the text into a Drawing 
Object. Then use the Tools panel color wells to set the 
fill to no fill and the stroke to black. With Drawing 
Objects, you don’t have to use the Ink Bottle! 








16. With the inner text still selected—Swier-click each 


letter to reselect it if it has become unselected— 
press DeLeTE or go to Edit > Clear to delete the 
filled areas of each letter so you leave only the out- 


Nec 





17. Test your movie. You'll see the color of your text 


change again, but this time with a more clearly 
defined outline. 


spectrum 


Notice that the text outline layer doesn’t need to 
be locked for the mask effect to be seen, as it’s not 
masking anything or being masked. 
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A really cool variant of this is to use a bitmap instead of 
a gradient. In a similar way to the computer typing you 
simulated earlier, you can use a bitmap to gradually fill 
your mask and reveal your text. Here’s how. 


Filling your text with an image 


You’re now going to use a bitmap image called 
skyline.bmp to slowly fill a text mask. This image is 
included in the downloadable files from the friends of ED 
website—or you can use any image of your own choice, 
of course. 


1. Set up a new Flash document. Rename the default 
layer Image and add a second layer called Text just 
above it. 


2. Make Text into the mask layer and Image into the 
masked layer. 
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3. Unlock the layers by clicking the top lock icon, and 
in the Text layer, create a text field containing the 
word or words that you want to make appear, in 
the center of the stage. 


4. Bring skyline.bmp (or your own image) onto the 
Image layer by selecting the layer and using the 
File > Import > Import to Library menu option to 
navigate to the image in the dialog box. Pull the 
bitmap from the Library onto the Image layer. (You 
don’t need to position it just yet, so drag it any- 
where on the stage.) 
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5. Convert the imported image to a graphic symbol 


called Skyline Object and give it a center registra- 
tion point. 


. Scale Skyline Object so that it’s about the same 
height as your text, and place it on the stage so 
that its right edge is nearly at the left edge of your 
text. 














. Make your animation 50 frames long (both layers) 


and insert a keyframe at frame 50 on the Image 
layer. 











. With the new keyframe still selected, move Skyline 
Object so that it's behind the text. Then click any- 
where on the Image layer between frames 1 and 50 
and assign a motion tween from the Property 
inspector. 
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9. Lock both layers and test your movie. Here’s a sim- 
ulation of the effect you'll see: 


or ere 
natsa: 
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AAA. 
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Because your bitmap is moving, you can get away 
with quite a low resolution, so the download time 
can be surprisingly quick. Be aware that an effect 
like this, combined with a large bitmap, can 
become quite slow on older computers if your text 
fills the screen. Try applying text outlines to this 
example like you did in the previous one. 


You can now create a layer that's a mask and apply this 
mask to layers that are labeled as masked. This is yet 
another powerful feature that you and your imagina- 
tion can implement in conjunction with other tech- 
niques such as tweening, animated fades, and so on. 


OK, that’s it for the basic masking techniques. | think 
you'll agree that you can create some scintillating 
effects with them. The best way to learn more from 
here is to experiment and let your imagination run wild. 


Later in the book you'll look at how to use movie clips 
as masks, using a little bit of ActionScript to create 
some interaction on them. 


Case study 


In this section, you’re going to begin creating some 
content for your pages, specifically the web page. The 
web portfolio page, in case you hadn’t already guessed, 
will feature screenshots and text information on some 
websites that you’ve previously created. 


1. Open your saved case study Flash file. 


2. Locate and double-click the Content movie clip 
instance on the stage to edit it in place. 


3. Within the Content symbol, insert a new layer 
called pages, and place it above the frame labels 
and animated rectangles layers. This is to make 
sure that the content appears above the rectangles 
so you can see it! 


4. Insert a blank keyframe on frame 91 of the pages 
layer. 
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You've positioned a frame here to house the web 
page content. Its actual position is at the very end 
of the open web shape tween, meaning that your 
animation will have finished, and the rectangle will 
be fully grown. 


5. Before you proceed, lock all the other layers 
except the pages layer to make sure that you don’t 
accidentally alter any of them. 


6. Select the Text tool, set the font to 12-point Arial, 
and set the color to a dark blue (#003399). Type 
the following (or similar) and center it with the 
Align panel: 


Floyd Designs specialize in Flash websites 


with a twist. 


Please click on any of the links to the left 


for example screenshots and further info. 





“Floyd Designs specialize in Flash websites 
with a twist. 


Please click on any of the links to the lefl 
„for example screenshots and further info. t 
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7. Use the Selection tool to select the text field, and 
convert it into a symbol with F8 or Modify > 
Convert to Symbol. Make it a movie clip symbol 
with a central registration point and give it the 
name web content. 


8. Double-click the new web content movie clip 
instance on the stage to edit it in place. 
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with a twist. 

+ 
Please click on any of the links to the left 
for example screenshots and further info. 
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9. Rename the existing layer web examples and add 
three more layers below it, called invisible buttons, 
buttons text, and thumbnails. 
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10. Switch on the rulers using View > Rulers. This will 
enable you to position your elements a little more 
neatly. 
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11. Click the left ruler and drag a guide from it to the 
250-pixel mark just left of the registration point. 
Then release it. 
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12. Lock the guide in place by clicking View » Guides 
> Lock Guides to prevent the guide from being 
moved. 


13. Switch on Snap to Guides if it isn't already on by 
selecting View » Snapping » Snap to Guides. 


14. Use the Selection tool to drag the text so that the 
text's left-hand edge is exactly on the guide. 


“Floyd Designs specialize in Flash websites 
with a twist. 

+ 
Please dick on any of the links to the left 
for example screenshots and further info. 


15. Center the text vertically using the Align panel. 














16. Insert a blank keyframe on frame 2 of the web 
examples layer (F7). 


17. Open the Library (Window » Library or CTRL+L) 
and drag a copy of the friendsofed_website.gif 
image out of it. Position the image in the top-right 
corner of the green rectangle, so that its left edge 
snaps to the guide. 
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18. Select the text tool and type the following text 


anywhere on the stage, including the line breaks as 
shown. Use the same font, size, and color as you 
did earlier (12-point Arial, #003399). 


friends of ed 

A website created for the multimedia book 
publishing company using HTML, Flash and 
ASP technologies. 


19. Drag the text field below the image and snap its 


left edge to the guide. 








friends of ed 
A website created for the multimedia Book 


publishing company using HTML, Flash and 
ASP technologies- 











20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


For a little emphasis on the website name, select 
the text friends of ed and change it to bold in the 
Property inspector. 





publishing company using HTML, Flash and 


A website created for the multimedia book 
ASP technologies. 
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Add five more keyframes on this layer (F6)—one 
for each of the examples. 
































You're going to save a little arrangement time by 
swapping the bitmaps and simply editing the text 
field as required. 


Select the keyframe on frame 3 and click the image 
to bring up its Property inspector information. 


In the Property inspector, click the Swap button. 
This will allow you to replace this image with 
another from the Library. 














Instance of: 








w:| 250.0 |x;| -20.6 


H:| 170.0 |ys| -115.7 
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Once you've done this, you'll see the following 
window: 


Swap Bitmap 
o <y FMC.GIF e 
~ 


friendsofed_website.gif 
GANDHI. JPG 








hypertelia. gif 
nettle_wine.gif 
pinderkaas_website. gif 
QANIK.GIF R 
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24. Select pinderkaas_website.gif and click OK. 


The image on the stage is now replaced with the 
chosen image. Easy peasy, eh? No aligning, drag- 
ging, or hassle, just an easy action. Editing the text 
isn’t as easy, but it’s nothing to panic about either. 


25. Select the Selection tool and double-click the text 
field. Then select all the text in the text field and 
delete it. 


26. Enter the following text as shown (remembering to 
change the title to bold): 


pinderkaas 


A website created for the book Flash Math 
Creativity. Created using Flash, HTML, and CGI. 


Okay, that’s two examples done pretty quickly. 
Rather than go through all the steps again for the 
others, just repeat these steps for keyframes 4 to 7. 


27. Click next keyframe. 


28. Select the image and swap it using the Property 
inspector (follow the order of nettle wine.gif, 
ganik.gif, hypertelia.gif, and fmc.gif). 


29. Highlight all the text and delete it. 


30. Replace each with a blurb. Here are the blurbs in 
order: 


Frame 4: 
nettlewine 
Record label website. Created in HTML and PHP. 
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Frame 5: 

ganik 

Nostalgia site. Created in HTML and Flash. 
Frame 6: 

hypertelia 

Creative site made with 3D, Flash, and PHP. 
Frame 7: 

flash math creativity 


Friends of ED mini-site. Created using Flash and 
HTML. 


31. Select the title in the text field and make it bold. 


When you're done making the amendments, pro- 
ceed with the next steps. 


Creating the navigation elements 


In this section, you're going to create buttons that will 
guide your viewers through the example pages. 


1. Select the keyframe on frame 1 of the buttons text 
layer and select the Text tool. 


2. Click on the left side of the guide and type the 
following; 


friends of ed 
pinderkaas 
nettlewine 
qanik 
hypertelia 


flash math creativity 


friends of ed 
pinderkaas 
nestthewine 

qanik 

hypertelia 

flesh meth creeivity) Floyd Designs specialize in Flash websites 
wilh a twist. 

+ 

Please cick on any of the links to the left 
for example screenshots and further info. 
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3. Extend the frames on this layer to frame 7 using F5. 
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4. Ensure Snap Align is on using View > Snapping > 
Snap Align. 
5. Pick up the text field you just created and drag it 


so that its top edge snap aligns to the top of the 
image to its right. 
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Now you're going to create some invisible buttons 
to put over these text fields. Hold on a minute, did 
| just say invisible buttons? | sure did! 


Creating invisible buttons is one of the classic Flash 
tricks, having carved its place into Flash history way 
back in Flash 4. The purpose of an invisible button is to 
allow user clicks without requiring a physical presence 
on the stage. In this instance, an invisible button will be 
placed over each website name so you still see the 
website name, but not the button covering it. 


Creating an invisible button is quite simple. In fact, you 
already have the ability to do it. Once | show you how 
it’s done, you might kick yourself. 


6. Extend the frames on the invisible buttons layer to 
frame 7 using F5. 


7. Click the keyframe on frame 1 of the invisible but- 
tons layer and select the Rectangle tool. 


8. Draw a long, thin rectangle, with any fill color and 
no stroke, to cover the last line of the text flash 
math creativity. 





frends of ed friends of ed 
pinderkeas pinderkass 
nettiewine nettiewine 
qanik gqanik 
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hypertelia 
fash math creativity] 





9. Select the rectangle and press F8 to convert it into 
a symbol with the following details: 














Convert to Symbol 
Name: | invisible button 
Type: EE dip Registration: 388 
c= 











10. Double-click the newly created symbol instance to 
edit it in place. 














11. Here’s the magic bit that will send the rectangle to 
the Bermuda triangle. Drag the keyframe from the 
Up state to the Hit state. 














Et voila! That’s it! You now have an invisible button. 
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12. Go back one level to the web content symbol 
Timeline, and you'll notice that the rectangle has 
been replaced by a pale blue aura. This is your 
invisible button. 





friends of ed 
pinderkaas 
nettlewine 
qanik 
hypertelia 

G 











13. Create five duplicates of the invisible button and 
position them roughly over the text titles. Align 
them horizontally using Snap Align. 


14. Select the top and bottom invisible buttons sepa- 
rately, and center them vertically over their respec- 
tive texts, as neatly as possible. 


15. Select all the invisible buttons and use the Align 
panel’s Space evenly vertically option. Make sure 
they don’t overlap each other (you can scale them 
a little if they do). This will align them vertically and 
neatly. 





16. Save your case study movie and close it. 


Okay, that’s it for this rather lengthy case study section. 
In the next installment, you'll add some of that interac- 
tivity | promised you. 
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Summary 


You’ve seen that masks in Flash can help achieve a 
range of pretty snazzy effects. You can make masks as 
simple or complex as you want, and you can encapsu- 
late masking functionality inside movie clip symbols. 


You saw that 


E A mask is created on a special mask layer. 
E A mask layer is applied to a masked layer (or layers). 


E The mask layer and all the layers it’s applied to 
must be locked for the mask effect to be displayed. 


E A mask can be static or animated. 


E A mask can be useful for hiding and revealing 
selected parts of an animation, achieving a sense of 
depth, and animating bitmap images as if they 
were vectors. 


In the next chapter, you're going to examine advanced 
animation and commands, as well the filter, a new fea- 
ture of Flash. 
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ADVANCED ANIMATION, EFFECTS, 
AND COMMANDS 





What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m Adding cool automated tween-driven effects with timeline effects 
and filters 


m Recording and reusing your workflow with commands 


m Using interactivity—the fundamentals of interaction, events, and 
event handlers in Flash 


m Adding Flash filter and blend effects 
m Creating interactive Flash sites with behaviors 
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In this chapter, you’re going on an adventure. The pur- 
pose of this expedition is to advance your Flash skills 
even further. Until now you’ve been steadily trekking 
up the hill, and by the end of this chapter, you’ll have 
reached a point where you can hoist your flag. 


After this chapter you'll be a different kind of Flash 
user: a power user! Not only will you be able to auto- 
mate the creation process using commands, but you 
will also be able to create interactive websites. On the 
way up the hill, you'll look at Flash’s power user meth- 
ods of making complex animations and timeline, filter, 
and blend effects. 


Get your hiking boots on, and let's start trekking! 


Timeline effects 


Timeline effects are for Flash users who want to create 
cool Flash animation transitions without spending too 
much time with the laborious tweening such anima- 
tions usually entail. To those of us in the know—that’s 
you and me—timeline effects are basically automated 
motion tweens and graphic effects. The main benefit of 
timeline effects is the time gained from using them. 


Imagine a situation in which you want some text to 
grow on the screen. Given your current knowledge, you 
would probably use a couple of keyframes, the 
Transform panel, and a motion tween. The same result 
with timeline effects is only a couple of clicks away 
because the process has been automated. 


Each timeline effect has a preview window where dif- 
ferent parameters are set. The number of parameters 
depends on the depth and type of the effect. Here is a 
preview of the Blur effect: 





Blur 
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The default list of effects is separated into three cate- 
gories, each with its own effects. The list includes 
E Assistants 
E Copy to Grid 
E Distributed Duplicate 


m Effects 
E Blur 
E Drop Shadow 
E Expand 
m Explode 


E Transform/Transition 
E Transform 
E Transition 


You'll look at these a little later in this chapter. 


In case you didn’t already know, timeline effects are 
very easy to use. You apply them by simply selecting an 
object on the stage and choosing the desired effect 
from the Insert » Timeline Effects submenus. 





Insert Modify Text Commands Control Window Help] 


New Symbol... Ctrl+F8 mo a lA 
Timeline > 


Timeline Effects > Assistants » 
IS Effects > 


Transform/Transition > 
= ma m = 


Scene 














Once an effect is selected, the Preview window appears, 
showing the parameters for the effect. Finally, once 
these parameters are set and confirmed, Flash will 
render the effect. Let’s give it a shot. 





Timeline effects are a good way of creating quick 
and simple effects for use in situations where you 
want to create an eye-catching transition or other 
animation. They have one or two downsides, the 
main one being that, as of Flash 8, the program 
now supports a similar but more advanced and 
more compelling set of effects called filters, and 
these are much more versatile. 


We will look at filters after looking at timeline 
effects, and let you decide! 
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Using timeline effects 


In this exercise, you’re going to create some movie- 
style titles using timeline effects. 


1. Open a new blank Flash document. 


2. Select the Text tool, and type Flash (or whatever 
you want) into a static text field (you must use 
static text; otherwise the effect may not work). 
We've used Arial Black at 26 points, anti-aliased for 
animation. Center the text field horizontally and 
vertically on the stage using the Align panel. 





Flash 
neters 
A | Arial Black {|25 v MM B7|==: 
ay O [wm af | Normal | | Anti-alias for animation e 
[al 
ke Targe 


3. Insert a keyframe at frame 10 of the existing layer 
by clicking frame 10 and pressing F6. The reason 
you’ve done this is to give your viewers a chance to 
read the text before you apply a timeline effect 
that will render it virtually illegible. 


4. Select the text on frame 10 if it isn’t already 
selected, and select Insert » Timeline Effects > 
Effects » Blur. You'll now see the preview and 
parameters window for the Blur effect. 


As you can see, Flash has automatically created a 
preview on the right of your text blurring. This current 
preview is rendered according to the parameters on 
the left. 





Note that the Preview pane distorts the actual size 
of your timeline effects. Animations in the preview 
pane are scaled down or up so that the whole effect 
can be shown, so effects on the stage might be 
larger or smaller than you expected. 











The current parameters for this effect are in the left of 
this window. Changing the values of these parameters 
will alter the appearance of the effect. 


Let's briefly look at the parameters for the Blur effect: 


m Effect Duration: This specifies the frame length of 


the timeline effect animation. After a little more 
investigation into timeline effects, you'll see that 
this is a common parameter for all the animation- 
based effects. 


Resolution: This specifies the quality of this partic- 
ular effect. From an animation point of view, this 
denotes the number of copies of the text that are 
used to create the effect. A higher figure here will 
create a smoother and more seamless effect, but it 
will most likely demand more power from the 
computer processor. In most cases, however, the 
default value is adequate. 


Scale: This represents the scaling value for the 
overall blur. The default setting of 0.25 makes the 
text blur to a quarter of the size of the original. 


Allow Horizontal/Vertical Blur: These settings 
specify the directions of blurring. The default, with 
both boxes checked, makes the object blur in both 
directions. 


Direction of Movement: This is the direction of 
the blurring and is specified from a matrix grid. As 
default, the object will scale from the center out- 
ward. The options available here are dependent on 
the previous selection. 





BLUR 
Effect Duration: 16 FRAMES 
Resolution: 15 
Scale 0.25 


v Allow Horizontal Blur 
Y Allow Vertical Blur 
Direction of Movement 
YA e 
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5. Change the Effect Duration value to 20 and the 
Direction of Movement to North-West. 


6. Click the Update Preview button in the top right of 
the window. 





Note that the Preview pane does not update auto- 
matically. After making changes to the parameters, 
you have to click the Update Preview button for the 
new animation to be shown in the preview. 


Also worth noting is that you should not press the 
Enter key after entering values in the text entry 
requesters. Pressing the ENTER key is the same as 
clicking the OK button at the bottom of the win- 
dow—Flash will assume you are done changing the 
parameters! 











After a little while, the effect preview in the right pane 
will be updated. Both the direction of the blur move- 
ment and the length of the effect change (but you are 
pretty unlikely to notice the latter!). Whenever you 
make any changes to the parameters in this window— 
whatever the effect—you have to click this button to 
update the preview. Although the absence of a live 
update might seem peculiar, you'll soon get used to it. 


We've chosen 20 frames as the duration here to nicely 
round up the length of the Flash text (including the 
timeline effect) on the screen to 30 frames (giving us a 
last frame of frame 29). However, you don’t want to 
text to blur in this direction in the final effect. (We only 
did this to show you how the Preview pane works!) 


7. Set the Direction of Movement back to the center 
selection and click Update Preview. 


8. Click OK to render the effect. After a little compu- 
tation, you'll be returned to the main stage, where 
you might notice a few key things: 
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First, the frames have been extended beyond the 
second keyframe—a full 19 frames as you specified 
in the parameters. Second, the name of the layer 
has changed to that of your chosen effect, suffixed 
with a number. Last, the text has been changed 
into an instance of a symbol called Blur n (where 
n is a number). This symbol represents the effect 
you just created. If you open the Library (Window 
> Library or Crri/Cup+L) you'll notice a few new 
symbols have been created. 


Blur 1 is the symbol that features the effect, and 
the Effects folder contains elements required by 
this effect and others. In the event that you want 
to change the content of your timeline effect—for 
example, the actual text in the current example— 
you will most likely find the necessary modifiable 
symbols in this folder. You'll see how this is done a 
little later. 


If you have chosen to undo the Blur effect or had 
to make more than one attempt at it, your symbol 
might be called Blur 2, Blur 3, and so on. 


If you attempt to edit a timeline effect symbol like 
Blur 1 or if you attempt to edit the timeline frames 
it occupies, you'll be greeted with a slap on the 
wrist and a warning; 


Effect Settings Warning El 





You are trying to edit a symbol that has an effect 
t \ applied. If you choose to proceed, you will lose the 
e 


ability to edit its settings. Do you want to continue? 











Don't warn me again. 


OK Cancel 














9. If you click OK, the timeline effect will no longer 
be modifiable (you'll see all about modifying 
effects in a moment). Unless you really want to 
edit the symbol, click Cancel. 


10. Insert a new layer with a new keyframe on frame 30. 
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11. Use the Text tool to type Sham Bhangal or some 
text of your choice. Center the text using the Align 
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12. On the same layer, add a new keyframe at frame 
40. This is where our second transition will start, 
giving the user 10 frames to read your name. With 
the text selected, choose Insert » Timeline Effects 
> Transform/Transition > Transition. As before, the 
Effects window will appear: 


a | 


TRANSITION 


Sham Bhanaal 











This time we've selected the Transition effect. As you 
can see, this effect is like a video wipe. 


Most of the parameters for this effect should already 
be familiar to you by now, with the exception of the 
Direction parameters: 





TRANSITION 
Effect Duration: |30 FRAMES 
Direction 
ein A 
ViFade VWipe «| i> 
Out > 
v 
Motion Ease: [o 
SLOW AT SLOW AT| 
START END 











m Effect Duration: This option specifies the number 


of frames the effect will last for. 


m In/Out: This option specifies whether the selected 


object wipes in or out. If you want an object to 
appear, use In. If you want an object to disappear, 
use Out. By default, this is set to In. 


E Fade: This option makes the object alpha out or in. 


m Wipe: This specifies whether or not the wipe effect 


is used. If this is disabled and the Fade option is 
enabled, the transition becomes a simple alpha 
tween. If this is enabled and the Fade option is dis- 
abled, the transition becomes a wipe only. If both 
Fade and Wipe are selected, the transition will 
include both a fade and wipe occurring simultane- 
ously. If Fade and Wipe are both deselected, you 
end up with no transition. 


m Wipe Direction: This sets the direction of the 


13. 


14. 


wipe. A right-pointing wipe, for instance, makes the 
object appear left to right, and makes it look like 
our text is being written... 


Sham Bh 


A 


vith 


| 


Motion Ease: This specifies the easing amount (we 
have looked at easing in Chapter 6—recall that it 
specifies the acceleration of the animation). You 
can change the easing between -100 and +100 by 
either entering a new number directly into the 
Motion Ease text entry field, or by moving the 
slider along the scale. 


Change the Direction to Out and click the down- 
pointing arrow in the grid. Then ensure that Fade 
and Wipe are checked. 


Set the Effect Duration to 30 frames. Leave the 
other options as they are and click OK to render 
the effect. 
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15. As before, you'll notice the layer name has 
changed and the Library has a few more symbols. 
Let's finish your titles with one last effect. 


16. Insert a new layer and place a keyframe at frame 70. 


17. Use the text tool to type Kristian Besley (or what- 
ever you like). 


18. Insert a new keyframe at frame 80. You're doing 
this for the same reason you did earlier—you will 
start the transition at frame 70 because you want 
people to be able to read the name between 
frames 70 and 80 before it transmogrifies! 
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19. Select the text on frame 80 and select Insert > 
Timeline Effects > Effects > Explode. As you'd 
expect, you get the Effects window. 


You might have noticed that there are quite a few 
parameters here! There isn't anything too complicated, 
but there is a lot of it to go through. Let's take a look at 
some of the important elements: 





EXPLODE 
Effect Duration: 20 FRAMES 
Direction of Explosion: 
vial) 
[> [ya 
Arc Size 
x: |100 PIXELS 
Y: 1150 PIXELS 
Rotate Fragments by: |60 DEGREES 
Change Fragments Size by 
x: 10 PIXELS 
Y: |100 PIXELS 


Final Alpha |0 


ee ee 
o% 100% 











E Arc Size (x and y): This represents the arc in which 
the fragments move. At their defaults of 100 and 
150 (x and y, respectively), the fragments move up 
more than across. Experiment with these values sig- 
nificantly to see the different effects you can get. 
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E Rotate Fragments by: This parameter controls 


how much the fragments rotate over the course of 
the motion. The fragments will rotate incremen- 
tally to this set value over the whole of the anima- 
tion sequence. 


E Change Fragments Size by: This specifies the full 


size increase (or the final size) of each fragment 
over the course of the animation. 


E Final Alpha: The final opacity of the fragments. As 


with the last two parameters, the alpha of the frag- 
ments will be steadily reduced over the course of 
the animation. 


20. Set the Effect duration to 10 frames and change 


the Final Alpha to 50%. Leave the other options as 
they are. Click Update Preview and then click OK. 


21. Test the movie using Control » Test Movie. Pretty 


neat huh? 


Unfortunately, you’ve intentionally put some mis- 
takes in on the last effect (no cussing!), so you're 
going to have to rectify them. How do you do this? 
Simple. 


22. Select the symbol on frame 80 and click the Edit 


button from the Effect section of the Property 
inspector. Alternatively, select Modify » Timeline 
Effects > Edit Effect: 


Kristian Besley 


L ii Y Properties Filters | Parameters 


Graphic w || Instance of: Explode 4 
wo [y] 


W: 1644.6 |x: -471.1 Effect: Explode 


H:| 270.3 | y;| -3.3 Eit 














To remove a timeline effect, you can select the effect 
symbol instance (such as Explode 10 in the screen- 
shot) and choose Modify » Timeline Effects > 
Remove Effect or right-click it and select Timeline 
Effects > Remove Effect from the context-sensitive 
menu. 


In either case, this will remove the effect and return 
your object to its original form. 
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The familiar Effects window will now appear, allowing 
you to make the relevant changes to the effect. 


23. Change the duration to 20 and the final alpha to 
0%. Then click OK and test the movie again. 


That’s better! But it’s still not quite cinematic 
enough, is it? Well, you can’t give the viewer pop- 
corn, but you can certainly get the colors right. As 
you are probably aware, the typical cinema titles 
scheme is white text on a black background. 


Let’s change the color of the text inside the effect 
to white. There are two ways to do this, and you’re 
going to use both of them. 


24. Open the Library and open the Effects Folder by 
double-clicking it. 


25. Locate your equivalents of the Sham Bhangal and 
Flash text symbols. In our Library these are 
effectSymbol and Symbol 1, respectively. 


< Library - Untitled-1 E 








Untitled-1 [x] a a 
22 items 

Name 2 
(Za) Blur 1 o 


E Effects Folder 

P EffectExplode 5 
E effectSymbol 
o effectSymbol_1 











Explode 5 











[sa] Transition 3 














Hijo $.] > 


26. Double-click the first of them to enter edit mode 
and change the text color to white using the 
Property inspector. 


27. Do the same for the next one, changing it to white 
as well. 


That's two out of three. The last one isn’t so easy, 
and if you open up the EffectExplode folder, you'll 
see why: 








effectSym0 
effectSym1 
effectSym2 
effectSym3 
effectSym4 
effectSym5 
effectSym6 
effectSym7 
effectSym8 
effectSym9 
effectsym10 
effectSym11 
effectSym12 





























ARAARRHRERREREEEE 


El 
El 
3 





True to its name, the Explode effect has broken your 
text into many tiny fragments, and changing the color 
of the text in each of these would be a long, tedious 
job. Luckily, you can change its color in one fell swoop, 
via the symbol instance on the stage. 


28. Select the symbol instance on frame 80, and use 
the Color drop-down of the Properties panel to set 
a white tint to 100%: 





Color: | Tint v y | 100% lv 


RGB: | 255 [wm |255 [wm | 255 |v) 


Blend: 
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29. Select the Kristian Besley text on frame 70 and 
change its color to white using the Properties 
panel. This text is not a symbol (because it is not 
actually part of a timeline effect, so Flash has left it 
as a text field), so change it to white by clicking the 
text color picker. Do the same for the Flash text on 
frame 1. 





yeters 


A | Arial Black 


x] 26 Iv B 


ay O im af | Normal x| Anti-alias for animatic 





AB 


sE 


30. Select Modify > Document and change the back- 
ground color to black. Test the movie and view 
your sophisticated titles created with almost zero 


effort: 


It's not as easy as that in Hollywood! 


As you've seen in this exercise, timeline effects can be 
used to create complex animations without the hard 
work normally involved in creating such intricacies. 
Even though some of the effects are almost as easily 
achieved with keyframes, effects like Blur and Explode 
would take a great deal of time and effort to finesse, 
and even then they wouldn't be as easy to modify as 
the built-in timeline effects. 


Other kinds of timeline effects 


In the previous exercise you saw a few key timeline 
effects, so let's run through the others before you 
move on. Even though you won't be using them practi- 
cally here, we recommend that you experiment with 
them to see what... ahem... effects you can create. 
As you'll become aware as you experiment, the most 
convenient thing about timeline effects is the ability to 
change their parameters at will. 
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Let's look at the remaining timeline effects category. All 
these subcategories are located under the Insert » 
Timeline Effects menu option. 


Assistants 


The Assistants effects are in place to help you with 
repetitive graphic tasks. The first of these, Copy to 
Grid, takes the selected object and creates a grid of 
copies using it. A single selected circle, for example, 
creates a grid of four using the default settings: 





[Copy To Grid 


COPY TO GRID Upcate Peron 














The second assistant, Distributed Duplicate, takes the 
object and duplicates it a given number of times. The 
parameters allow you to alter an almost infinite num- 
ber of the duplicates’ attributes, from color to rotation: 





Distribared Duplicate 


DISTRIBUTED DUPLICATE Indole Mevew 














Effects 


The Effects category concerns animation effects. The 
two effects that you’ve not seen are Drop Shadow and 
Expand. 
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The Drop Shadow effect allows you to instantly apply a 
drop shadow to any object: 





Drop Shadow 


DROP SHADOW sexe Preven 














The parameters allow you to change the color and 
alpha of the shadow, as well as its offset position from 
the shadowed object. 





We will see later that you can create much better 
drop shadows using filters. 





The Expand effect is used to make shapes grow and 
move at the same time. One of the significant bonuses 
of using this (other than the Transform effect, which 
you'll see in a moment) is the two-way animation it 
creates, allowing shapes to grow and contract. This 
effect only works on groups or symbol instances. 





Expand 


EXPAND peara Preview 














Transform/transition 


The Transform effect is the most noteworthy of all the 
timeline effects simply because the motion that it pro- 
duces is an important part of most Flashers’ day-to-day 
Flash work. The parameters here range from scaling, to 
positioning, to coloring, and so on. In fact, anything 
that can be done on a two-keyframe motion tween is 
performed here in one simple package: 





[Transform 


TRANSFORM pea Preview 














As you've seen in this section, timeline effects can save 
you a considerable amount of time. The chances are 
that you won't have a use for all of the timeline effects, 
but you'll find yourself returning to some key effects 
again and again. That said, if you have the time to put 
in some tweening graft, go ahead and do it because 
one of the limitations of timeline effects is the inability 
to carry on your motion sequences beyond the 
sequence of specified frames. 


As we mentioned at the outset of our discussion of 
timeline effects, there is a better way of creating some 
of the effects we have looked at so far. Timeline effects 
are really just a series of automated processes. They 
make life easier for you, but don’t really give you any- 
thing that you could not do yourself using tweening. 


Another Flash system called Filters does give you some- 
thing new. If you have used an image-editing program 
such as Photoshop, you will know that a filter in digital 
art is a series of instructions that manipulate the pixels 
in an image to create something new. Flash filters are 
much the same in that they allow you to vary a graphic 
by applying a per-pixel transformation on it. Flash fil- 
ters differ in one major respect to image editing pro- 
grams, though: they allow you to add the effects in real 
time so that you can create animations from the filter 
effects! 
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Some of you might be wondering how bitmap- 
based per-pixel filters can be made to handle the 
vector content (fills and strokes) that Flash uses. 
Flash converts areas containing vectors into 
bitmaps as part of the process of applying filters, 
but does this in a way that is transparent to you. 
Thus, you get the best of both worlds without hav- 
ing to lift a finger! Flash gives you the sharp edges 
and low file sizes associated with vectors at the 
same time as the per-pixel effects that bitmap- 
based transitions allow. Cool! 











Let’s continue your expedition of effects with this excit- 
ing new Flash feature! 


Filters 





Filters are only available in the Flash Professional 
edition of Flash. 





Filter effects can be found by selecting the Filters tab 
on the Properties panel or by selecting the Window 
Properties » Filters menu option. Filters are best 
understood by simply getting stuck in and trying them 
out, so let’s roll up our sleeves and get stuck in right 
away... 


Using filters to add transitions 


Rather like timeline effects, filters can be used to cre- 
ate animated transitions. We used the Blur timeline 
effect earlier, and now we will see how to create the 
same transition using filters. As we will see, filters can 
give a much better effect because they are applied on 
a per-pixel basis. 


1. Open a new Flash document. Select Modify > 
Document to open the Document properties win- 
dow. Make the background black and set the 
frame rate to 24 fps. 
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2. In the center of the stage, add some white text of 
your choice. Make the text fairly large (we used 26- 
point Arial) and use the Anti-alias for animation 
aliasing option. 


Flash Filter Effect 








A | Arial y| š yw. B1IELEE qh, 
AN O |v Af Normal m| |Anti-alias for animation v 

Al AS [Auto kern 
a Target: 





3. With the text on the stage still selected, click the 
Filters tab on the Properties panel. You will see a 
box to the left containing <None>. 


Flash Filter Effect 





— EW Properties Filters Parameters 


Click the + button to add filters. 
Drag the items in the list to reorder them. 





This tells you that you have no filters applied at the 
moment. Click the + icon at the top left of this box 
to begin adding a filter. A drop-down will appear. 
From this drop-down, select Blur. 





— = Properties Filters H 
LE 


Presets > 


Remove All 
Enable All 
Disable All 


Drop Shadow 
Bur E 
cov 

Bevel 

Gradient Glow 
Gradient Bevel 
Adjust Color 
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Some of you will be a little underwhelmed by the 
available filter choices when compared to timeline 
effects. Don’t be! The cool thing about filters is that 
you can apply several to the same movie clip, and 
in doing so, you can create a number of new and 
different effects. 











4. The text Blur will appear in the box, showing you 
now have a Blur filter applied, and you should see 
the text looking a little blurred to prove the filter is 
working. 





— ii Y Properties Filters Parameters 


Blur X: | 5 


Blur Y: | 5 





Quality: | Low 


Y 


Insert a keyframe at frame 20 and then select the 
text on that keyframe. This instance will also have 
the Blur filter applied to it (since the keyframe at 
frame 20 is just a copy of frame 1). We want to 
remove the filter effect on this frame. You can do 
this in several ways, including 


E Deleting the filter from the filter list completely 
by selecting the blur and pressing the - icon at 
the top. 


E Setting the Blur X and Blur Y values to 0, giving 
a blur with zero effect. 


Click the little green checkmark in front of Blur. It 
will turn into a red cross, signifying the filter effect 
is disabled. 


Only the second one will work for our animation 
because anything you want to animate between 
two keyframes has to be present on both 
keyframes. Select the Blur X and Blur Y values and 
set them both to 0. You now have a filter effect on 
frame 20 with zero strength. 





Note that you select the text to apply a filter effect 
and not the keyframe it is on. This is the opposite of 
timeline effects, which are attached to keyframes. 
From what you already know about instances, you 
will probably realize that attaching the effect to the 
text is the more efficient, because you are modifying 
the text rather than creating a new symbol that 
contains the effect. Timeline effects work by creat- 
ing new symbols per effect, and this can create rela- 
tively large files if you use a lot of effects. 








L ii Y Properties Filters 





6. We currently have a low filter value at the 


keyframe at frame 1. To create an effect where the 
text goes from invisible and slowly comes into 
focus, we need to add much more of a blur effect. 
Select the instance on frame 1 and get back to the 
Filters tab on the Properties panel. (Note: If you 
don’t see the Blur filter listed, it’s probably because 
you don’t have the text selected.) 





Timeline 6 Scene 1 
#50 1 5 10 15 20 
In) 2 of oe 
Wee ñ alol | || 1 [12.0fps | q 





Blur X: 5 


Blur Y: 5 


Quality: |Low 








We want a lot more blur than we currently see 
here, so set the Blur X and Blur Y values a lot 
higher. Set them both to 100. 
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Using the sliders associated with the values will get 
you to 100, but typing directly into the text entry 
boxes allows you to enter up to 255. This is some- 
thing to remember when you want to create really 
far-out effects—direct entry allows you to overdrive 
the effect with values between 101 and 255. 











7. Select any frame between frames 1 and 20 and add 
a motion tween. 





280: s Pi 15 


20 
WY a De Ole) 


25 30 





CIR | 
wei Properties Filters | Parameters 
ll Frame Tween: | None % 
None 
Motion 
Shape 
Label type: 








8. Select frame 60 and press F5 to add some frames 
at the end of the effect (i.e., to allow the user to 
actually see the text!). 


If you now test the movie, you will see the text fad- 
ing in via what looks like a fairly realistic blur 
effect. It looks rather as if you are viewing the text 
through a camera that is focusing in on the text 
from an initially totally unfocused state. 


However, the tween isn’t very smooth. It seems to 
flicker a little, and this is because we have left the 
default quality low. When tweening filters, it’s often 
necessary to select the highest filter quality; other- 
wise you will see flickering or other discontinuities. 


9. To fix the flickering, select the text on frame 1. 
(You may have some difficulty finding your text 
because it is blurred to nothingness . . . pressing 
CTrRI/CMD+A or temporarily showing your layer as 
outlines will help you find it. Alternatively, you can 
just click wildly on the stage for a bit!) Once the 
instance is selected, set the Quality drop-down to 
High. Repeat for the instance on frame 20. 
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— = Properties Filters Parameters 


Blur X: | 100 via 


a 
Blur Y: | 100 v- 


Quality: | High 





You should now have a smooth text transition, with 
your text moving from unfocused to focused. 


Flash Filter Effect 





Even better, if you look at your Library, you will see that 
there are no instances there. Flash doesn’t create 
masses of symbols as in timeline effects, meaning that 
there is less for the end user to download when your 
effect is on the web. 


Filters are not just for tween transitions, though—far 
from it! You can use filters to make stuff look a lot 
more interesting. By adding more than one filter to 
text, you can create some way-out effects, as we will 
see next. 
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In this example, we will create some glowing text by 
using more than one filter. 


1. Create a new Flash document with a black stage 
and a 24 fps frame rate as per last time. 


2. Select the Text tool and create some white static 
text on the stage. We have used 26-point Arial. As 
we will not be animating this text, select Anti-alias 
for readability. 


[Groovy text effect | 












L iY Properties Fiters | Parameters 
A Static Text vl) A ana x|% W. B z8 
x 


Ay o |w al Normal 


4a 





3. With the text selected, go to the Filters tab of the 
Properties panel, and use the + icon to select a 
glow filter. Give the filter a high strength value (we 
have used 380%) and a medium quality. Using the 
color picker to the right of the blur values, select a 
green color. Your text will now start to glow with an 
unearthly green tinge . . . rather like a neon effect. 


Filters © Parameters 


Blur X: | 6 : E Knockout 











Blur Y: 6 Inner glo) 





Strength: 380% 





Quality: Medim |v 


4. We could do with making our effect jump out a 
little more, and to do this we will give it a drop 
shadow. Click the + icon again, this time selecting 
the Drop Shadow filter. Notice that there are now 
two filters in the list. 


5. You can’t currently see the drop shadow because a 
black shadow on a black stage is a little inconspic- 
uous. Change the shadow color by using the color 
picker, selecting a yellow. Change the quality to 
Medium and the distance setting to 7. 











— |! Y Properties Filters Parameters 





Blur X: | 5 Ym Color: 
v Glow a 
Y Drop Shadow Blur Y: 5 {v= 
Strength: | 100% |v Ange: 45 |m 
Quality: Medium v Distance: 7 |x] 
Groovy! 


Filters can be used extensively with text to create some 
quick effects, and doing so is a good way to learn the ins 
and outs of filters. Here are some we produced earlier: 


3D, chrome, glass 


Reservoir Dogs 


Firé Ecce X-ray 


Haeo bphoton beam 


rosy BOW ers mind 


Most of the above text effects have been applied to 
the same font: Arial Black. Notice that these effects 
make this font look like several different fonts—a use- 
ful feature when you are on the Web, because actually 
using several fonts could add several hundred kilobytes 
to your final site if you let it! Why do it when you can 
fake it? 


If you want to have a look at how we created them (or 


want to see them in their full Technicolor glory), have a 
look at filteredText.fla in the code download. 
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If you don’t have Arial Black installed, open 
filteredText2.fla. This version uses _sans only. 
The final SWF from this FLA comes in at an amaz- 
ingly low 670 bytes, much smaller than if you had 
to create the same text effects using bitmaps (which 
was the usual way in previous versions of Flash). 











These are not just static text effects of course—you can 
tween the filters, so you could tween our fire effect 
into the ice effect .. . or have a look at our attempt 
(fire2ice tween. fla). 


change 
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OK, so you've seen some cool filter effects; how would 
you go about making your own? Easy—sit down for an 
hour and play with the controls. All you really need to 
know is what each control does in isolation—and we 
are about to spill the beans on that one in a moment. 


When looking at the filters, you will see some general 
controls. Let's take a look. 


The Blur X and Blur Y controls allow you to blur the 
text in the x and y directions. If you click the padlock so 
that the two values are connected, you can keep them 
equal. This effect is useful for creating glows and shad- 
ows—and of course blurs. 





Strength controls the amount of the effect, and usually 
changes the brightness of the effect. It is useful for 
controlling the brightness of glows, the darkness of 
shadows, or the amount of beveling. 


Strength: | 100% y] 





Quality controls just that: the quality of the effect. 
Higher quality results in better transitions and greater 
aliasing. Better quality, of course, also means more com- 
putation, which can be an issue on slower computers. 





When using filter effects, it is always a good idea 
to use bitmap caching as much as you can, as well 
as keep your animations modest, especially if you 
have a low-end minimum spec that the client has 
specified. 

















Quality: | Low v 
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Angle controls the angle of the effect. It controls the 
direction of drop shadows. 


Angle: 44 | 





Distance controls the offset between the effect and 
the original. This value specifies the distance of the 
drop shadows from the original text, and is typically 
used in conjunction with the angle. 


Distance: 5 vi 


The Knockout, Inner shadow, and Hide object check- 
boxes control how the effect interacts with the original. 





Knockout 








Inner shadow 














Hide object 











Although these three effects can be a little more diffi- 
cult to get the hang of than the others, they can com- 
pletely change your effect. If we apply a drop shadow 
filter to some text using the following settings: 





























Blur X: | 5 v Color: Pl Knockout 
Blur Y: 5 {v Inner shadow 
Strength: 68% |v Angle: 45 {v Hide object 
Quality: |High v Distance: 5 y 








we end up with an effect like this: 


Flash 
filters 








Note that none of our checkboxes is checked. 


Checking Knockout forces Flash to remove (or “knock 
out”) all pixels of the original text shape, leaving you 
with just the shadow: 


eo 


e 


PJS- 


ci -! | 

p e f s 
JIS SSID 
Checking Inner shadow forces Flash to apply the 
shadow to the inside of the text rather than the 
outside. You won’t see the effect of this change unless 
you make the shadow a different color from the text. 
Creating inner shadows is a good way of “eating into” 
your original text to create weathering effects. If you 
also hide your original text (we explain how to do this a 
couple of paragraphs down), you are left with the inner 


shadow only, and this is a good way of creating text 
that looks like glass or other semitransparent materials. 


The effect here is created using a strong white inner 
shadow (make the shadow color the same as the stage 
color [white], check Inner shadow, and ramp Strength 
to 1000%): 


Flash 
filters 
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Using Knockout and Inner shadow together is a good 
way of creating effects where your text looks as if it is 
embossed onto the stage or cut out from it. The fol- 
lowing effect was created in this way: 


Here, the text looks as if it has been stamped into the 
stage. 


The Hide object checkbox allows you to hide the origi- 
nal text. Note this is not the same as Knockout (where 
the text and everything underneath it is simply 
ignored), because Hide object still draws whatever was 
under the text. If you use Hide object in a drop 
shadow, you will see just the shadow, but not the text 
that is creating the drop shadow: 


As you can see, there are many varied effects to be 
created with the available filters . . . but a word of 
warning: 
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When text effects first became available in the 
graphic design world (via Adobe Photoshop and its 
advanced layering techniques), everyone started 
using them, and they quickly became a cliché 
through overuse. 


We expect exactly the same thing to occur in web 
design now that you can create a multitude of text 
effects easily with Flash. The main reason we have 
spent so long with text effects is not because text 
effects are a design essential, but because they are 
an easy route to come to grips with how filters 
work. 











More usefully, filters can be used to make simple sym- 
bols into more complex graphics quickly and easily. By 
applying filter effects to simple buttons and movie clips, 
you can create complex-looking designs using only 
basic graphics. The advantages of doing this are low file 
size associated with the simple graphics, and the reduc- 
tion in time it takes to create simple filtered graphics 
rather than creating complex graphics by hand. 


So, now we have got some experience with filters by 
creating cool (but soon to become cheesy) text effects, 
let’s move on into the world of real web design and 
have a look at how we can integrate more subtle filter 
effects into our designs. 


Creating a menu in 120 seconds 


Have a look at the file fileMenu.fla. It was literally 
created in two minutes. This speed of production 
occurred because we used filters on very simple shapes 
(actually, we used only a filled circle and one stroke). 
All the shadows and 3D effects are created using filter- 
ing, thus saving us a lot of work (and, incidentally, it 
also saves massively on bandwidth of the final SWF). 


Y about 


( ) resume 


( ) portfolio 


Y) contact 
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If you test the movie and roll over or click any of the 
buttons, you will see that rolling over a button makes 
the button glow slightly, telling you that the button is a 
clickable area; if you click the button, it “presses down” 
in a way that suggests that it is a real physical object. 


Q about 


( ) resume 
>) portfolio 


contact 





This menu is the sort of thing that you would use in 
your first self-promotional site as a designer. 
Getting a quick site up with a resume, portfolio, and 
contact email is the best way to break into the 
world of Flash design. 


The menu is actually quite similar to one used by the 
author on his first site . . . except that his took signifi- 
cantly longer than 2 minutes using the tools available 
then (Flash 3 and Photoshop for the drop shadows)! 











Since you have to read the instructions from this book, 
it will probably take you longer than two minutes, but | 
guarantee that it will take significantly less than the 
time | took to create an almost identical menu using 
the tools available in Flash 3 when creating my first 
portfolio site. 


Um... Well, OK... it took me well over an hour all 
those years ago. Ouch! 


1. Open a new Flash document. 


2. On the stage, create a 30X30-pixel circle with a 
white fill and a black, 1-pixel stroke. 


PA 
i 

NX 

L Ï Y Properties Filters | Parameters 


a Drawing Object rs E 
pl, 


W: 30.0 |x: 124.0 





H:| 30.0 Y: 80.0 








You can create this quickly (if you are going for the 
120 seconds!) by selecting the Oval tool, then ALT- 
clicking on the stage and entering 30 for both the 
height and width in the Oval Settings window that 
appears. 





3. With this circle selected, press F8 to make it a sym- 


bol. Make it a movie clip called button circle. 


4. Create a new symbol with the Insert > New 
Symbol menu option. Name it 3D circle button, 
and make it a button. 








Create New Symbol 
Name: | 3D cirde button 
Type: O Movie dip 

© Button 
O Graphic 








5. You will now be in edit mode for the button sym- 


bol you just created. With frame 1 of the button's 
timeline selected, add an instance of button circle, 
aligning it to the center of the button stage. 






Timeline «A B 


a a o| 
W 4 o 






Ween ri) aloja tal) a 











6. Now comes the cool part. Add a bevel filter to the 


button circle. Make sure the bevel has these set- 
tings: Blur X and Blur Y: 5, Strength: 60%; Quality: 
High; Shadow: black; Highlight: white; Angle: 45, 
Distance: 5; Knockout and Inner shadow 
deselected. 


© 
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10. 


. Next, add a drop shadow with these settings: Blur 


X and Blur Y: 6; Strength: 50%; Quality: High; 
Color: black; Angle: 45, Distance: 5; and none of 
the checkboxes selected. 


o 


LW Properties Filters | 








. Select frames 2, 3, and 4 in turn and add a 


keyframe to them by pressing F6. 





. Select frame 2 (the Over state of the button), and 


then select the circle in that keyframe. Add a glow, 
giving it the following parameters: Blur X/Blur Y: 5, 
Strength: 85%, Quality: High; Color: OOFFFF; 
Knockout and Inner glow deselected. 


@ § 0/[ vo [overfoovn] Ha 
F) Y] O_. ES . |. 


peo o alol Bl 7 














Our glow is below the drop shadow, and this is 
making it less bright. To fix this, drag the glow filter 
up and drop it between the drop shadow and 
bevel. 


3 
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11. 


Our button’s Up and Over states are now com- 
pleted; we're halfway there! Well . . . actually, much 
more than halfway there, because the next two 
states are simple! 


To create the Down state, select the down 
keyframe and then select the circle instance in it. 
To make the circle look as if it is being pressed 
down, we need to reverse the bevel. This is 
because if you press something in so that its shape 
changes from convex (sticking out) to concave 
(sticking in), the direction of the shadow changes. 
To do this with our bevel filter, simply change the 
distance value to -2. Add the glow filter to this 
instance as you did in the Over state, remembering 
to move this filter up so that it is between the 
bevel and drop shadow. 


© 





EW Properties Filters 





Parameters 
Blur X: |5 yn Shadow: 9 


â 
Blur Y: 5 m— 


Y Drop Shadow 
Y Glow 


Highlight: 
Strength: 60% |w] Angle: | 45 {v 


Quality: | High ~] 
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13. 


Distance: | -2 R 


Finally, we can delete all the filters from the Hit 
state, as it will never be seen. To do this, simply 
select each filter in turn and click the - icon. 


Our button is now complete. 


Go to the main stage. Delete anything that is still 
on the stage. Call the current layer line and on it 
draw out a black, 1-pixel-thick curved line as 
shown, placing it near the top-left corner of the 
stage. 
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Note that the easiest way to create this curve is to 
draw out a straight line using the Line tool. Then, 
select the Selection tool, and click-drag on the cen- 
ter point of the line to drag it into a curve. 


14. Create a new layer called menu. 





sao 
Y W O 
LD line . +. | 











15. On this new layer, drag four instances of the 3D cir- 
cle button. Note that the button appears without 
any filters applied in the Library preview panel, but 
it gains its filter effects as soon as you drag 
instances of the button onto the stage. 





filterMenu. fla 


2 items 























16. Drag the buttons over the line so that they look 
like connected circles. If you have created your 
buttons with central registration points (as we 
have), you should find that you can easily make the 
buttons snap right onto the line using the snap 
options. 


17. Finally, all that remains is to add the text next to 
the buttons. We added a simple drop shadow to 
our text, but nothing too strong... 


o about 


( ) resume 


oe portfolio 


We have ended up with a professional-looking menu. 
Our buttons have a realistic click animation, and we 
have used our filter effects in context, rather than 
going for over-the-top effects with high wow ratings 
but low longevity. 


As a final note, before we move on from filters, it’s 
worth mentioning that filter effects can significantly 
slow the Flash Player down unless you optimize wher- 
ever possible. Don’t worry, though; the optimization is 
as easy as remembering to click a checkbox. 


Every time you use filter effects, it’s a good idea to 
select whatever you applied the filter to and check Use 
runtime bitmap caching. This ensures that Flash will use 
bitmap optimizations whenever it can. You can do this 
whenever you apply a filter to an instance (button or 
movie clip). Although you can also apply filters to text 
fields, you cannot make Flash use bitmap caching on 
them, so it’s a good idea to always turn your text-with- 
filter-effects into movie clips if you are likely to have 
lots going on and performance may become an issue. 








Color: | None v | 
Blend: | Normal v | 
M Use runtime bitmap caching} 











Flash 8 has another trick up its sleeve when it comes to 
creating per-pixel effects: blend modes. 
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Blend modes 





Blend modes are only available in the Flash 
Professional edition. 





Those of you who have experience in Photoshop or 
Fireworks will recognize the filters as similar to those 
available in Photoshop. 


Photoshop and Fireworks also have blend modes. A 
blend in these applications is a per-pixel, filter-like 
effect that is able to alter all the pixels in an object by 
comparing each pixel in the object with whatever is 
underneath it. The blend affects the Photoshop/ 
Fireworks layer it is applied to and anything under it. 


Flash now allows you to do exactly the same sort of 
things with movie clips. Blending is something that 
doesn’t seem like a big or useful feature, but as any 
Photoshop/Fireworks user will tell you, it is crucial to 
modern digital art! 


Blending and layering are routinely used together in all 
digital art. Blending allows you to composite separate 
bitmaps together to create seamless compositions. 
Along with filters (which Flash also supports), blending 
can be used to color-correct or enhance images. 





Flash supports all three of the major tools in digital 
art (layering, blending, and filtering) and it supports 
them all for vectors, bitmaps, and video, and it sup- 
ports the animation of all three in real time. This 
means that Flash now offers a major increase in cre- 
ative possibilities to the content creator looking to 
explore web motion graphics as an artistic medium. 


There’s even more, though: once you get through 
your Flash foundation, you will soon realize that 
these effects can be applied through code, and that 
multiplies the artistic possibilities to no end, 
because each effect can be interactive. 
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Blending is most noticeable when you are adding 
bitmaps somewhere along the line—either as a static 
bitmap or as a video. (They also work well with com- 
plex vectors, such as vectors with gradient fills.) 


This is because blends work by looking at the pixels of 
one object and using the color values to manipulate 
another object in some way. This works well when 
there is a lot of variation at the pixel level, and this 
occurs most often with bitmap images. 


Blend modes allow you to 


E Add interesting texturing effects to movie clips. For 
example, you can “dirty up” a clean vector by 
blending a bitmap with it. This allows you to create 
cool grain and “grunge” effects, or just make your 
clean vector shapes look a little more interesting, 
weathered, or organic. 


E Create runtime color corrections. When you 
import assets, some of them may be a little too 
washed out or too deep for your color scheme. 
Using blending allows you to color-correct them. 
This is particularly useful when you receive assets 
from a client where they don’t quite fit in with the 
design color scheme, but you can’t easily redo 
them (such as video). 


E Create transitions. Blends can be animated, and 
this lets you create some really spectacular transi- 
tion effects. 


E Simulate 8-bit masking. We have already created 
1-bit masks with Flash masking. Using blend modes 
allows you to simulate 8-bit masking, or “masking 
with alphas.” 


E Simulate video with bitmaps. One of the sneakiest 
uses of blend modes is in making still images look 
as if they are video transitions. An animated blend 
applied to a photograph can make the photograph 
look as if it is part of a video sequence, allowing 
you to get away with having far less bandwidth- 
heavy video than you actually have! 





If you import your assets from Fireworks, many of 
the Fireworks blend modes will be preserved and 
converted to Flash blend modes. This also works for 
filters! 
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Using blends 


Applying blends is actually much easier than applying 
filters. This is because blends do not require any 
parameters. All you have to remember is that you can 
only apply blends to movie clips. 


1. Open a new Flash document and import a bitmap 
onto the stage (File > Import > Import to Stage). It 
is best if the image contains lots of colors and 
contrasts, and is around the same size as the Flash 
stage (550X400 pixels). If you can’t find such an 
image, use our example file (a file with the image 
already imported), imageo1. fla. 


2. Lock the layer the image is on and rename it to 
image. 


3. Create a new layer called blend clip. 


Tmeline | | scene 1 
a l i ps x se » as 0 de 
| 








D image -aol 





{| 4.) also) a) e a faote oo [ei] 


Deo o 

















4. On the blend clip layer, create a large rectangle 
using Object Drawing mode. Use the rightmost gra- 
dient fill in the color picker. This fill looks like the 
color spectrum of sunlight (or for the nonphysicists 
among us, it contains all the colors of the rainbow). 
Select no stroke. Draw out a rectangle across the 
middle third of your image. 

















5. Unselect the rectangle you just drew by clicking 
outside the rectangle with the Selection tool. Using 
the grayscale gradient (the leftmost gradient in the 
color picker), draw another rectangle below the 
color one. Feel free to refer to our work-in- 
progress file, imageO2. fla. 

















6. Select both rectangles and press F8 to make them 
both a symbol. Make them a movie clip called blend. 


The movie clip we have just created contains many of 
the available colors (top rectangle) and tones (bottom 
rectangle), and since blending is a color-based process, 
we are well set up to see how bending different colors 
and tones will affect the underlying image. 
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7. Time to add a blend mode! With the rectangle 
selected, open the Blend drop-down list in the 
Properties panel. 


Color: | None dé 


Blend: | Normal 














8. Select Multiply. You will now be able to see 
through the movie clip. The colors and tones of the 
movie clip seem to be colorizing the underlying 
image. The effect is rather like what you would see 
if you viewed the image through a semitransparent 
and colored candy wrapper! 


The Multiply blend mode takes the pixels on the 
bitmap and multiplies their values with the pixels 
directly underneath. This results in the pixels in the 
underlying image becoming darker and moving 
toward the colors in the movie clip . . . which is a 
technical way of saying “it looks like you are view- 
ing the image through a candy wrapper that is col- 
ored like the movie clip.” 


9. Select the Blend drop-down list again, and this 
time select Screen. The movie clip now looks as if 
light is shining through the wrapper and hitting the 
bitmap. As the light passes through the movie clip, 
it is colorized by it, and this color is projected onto 
the bitmap. If this sounds a little difficult to imag- 
ine, think of a slide projector projecting a photo of 
the movie clip onto a wall that has the bitmap on it 
as a poster. 
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10. Try each of the color blend modes: Darken, 
Multiply, Lighten, Screen, Overlay, Hard Light, 
Add, Subtract, Difference, and Invert in turn. 


So, what is the usefulness of each of the blend modes? 


Well, blend modes are best investigated by playing 
around with them for a while, but we can offer a few 
pointers. 


Multiply and Darken are useful for superimposing the 
dark parts of one image onto another. In this image, | 
have superimposed three images of an arm onto the 
image from the previous exercise. The three arm 
images (left to right) have the Normal (no blend), 
Multiply, and Darken blend modes applied. 

















The Screen, Overlay, and Hard Light blend modes are 
useful when you want to texturize an image (or video) 
with another image. In the shot that follows, there are 
four instances of an image of a rocky surface placed 
over our original image. The blend modes (left to right) 
are Normal, Screen, Overlay, and Hard Light. Notice 
that the last three blends apply the same rock texture 
in different ways, getting darker as you move toward 
the right. Such blending is useful for aging a bitmap or 
applying various film grain effects to clean video. 
Adding film grain effects to a video is also a good way 
to hide any artifacts you would otherwise see in the 
video due to compression issues (we will look at video 
compression issues in Chapter 12). 
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The Add and Subtract blend modes can be used as 8-bit 
masks if you blend images with large light or dark areas 
(dark areas become transparent or semitransparent in 
the blends). 














Blending can be used to add textures to vectors if you 
want to give them a worn, dirty, or more real-world 
look—which is useful when you want to lose the “made 
out of bright plastic” look that vectors usually give and 
go for a more realistic look. In the image that follows, 
two vector circles have a bitmap texture over their left 
side, and this bitmap has an Add blend applied. Notice 
how the blend imparts the bitmap texture on the vec- 
tors, giving them a very nonvector appearance. 


We have only touched on the abilities that bend modes 
bring to Flash. The folks at http: //conclaveobscurum. ru/ 
and http://oculart.com/ will have a field day with 
this stuff . . . and so will you if you have experience with 
Photoshop or Fireworks layer blending! 


Nested blend modes 


There are three other blend modes that we have not 
touched on: Layer, Alpha, and Erase. These are very use- 
ful when you have nested blend modes. Although they 
can be difficult to understand, they are the really cool 
ones to play around with once you have understood the 
basic ones. We've created a few example files to get you 
started on these three additional blend modes. 


Layer blending 


Layer blending changes the default way Flash layers are 
rendered to the way they are done in other applica- 
tions. Layer blending is a useful mode to use when you 
are importing content from a layer-based image appli- 
cation (such as Photoshop or Fireworks) and you want 
the blended content to look the same in Flash. Layer 
blending is particularly important when you have 
nested blends. 


OK, I know, you're confused . . . a quick example should 
sort that out right away. Have a look at the example file 
image03. fla. 


If you look in the Library, you will see that there is a 
graphic symbol called circle. This is a simple filled circle 
with a thick stroke. 


Now look at the symbol overlapping circles. This is a 


movie clip containing two circle symbols. The two circles 
overlap. 
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There is a problem with nested overlapping symbols in 
Flash; they tend to render in a nonintuitive way (when 
compared to other applications), and this can cause 
problems when you import content from other appli- 
cations into Flash. 


If you look at image03.fla, you will see that we have 
dragged an instance of overlapping circles onto the left 
side of the stage. We have then applied an alpha effect 
to it (using the Color drop-down list on the Properties 
panel) and this reveals the problem: 





Flash has made both circles semitransparent, and you 
can see both circles in the overlapping area. 


There is another version of the overlapping circles 
instance to the right of the stage, and this one has the 
same alpha effect applied, but also has the Layer blend 
mode applied. The nested circles inside this movie clip 
show an alpha, but the overlapping area does not show 
through. 


Layer blending is thus important when you want to 


maintain a sense of depth between layers where under- 
lying layers would otherwise show through. 
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Layer blending is also important because it must be 
used for the other two blend modes to work, as we will 
see next. 


Alpha blending 


The Alpha blend mode allows you to add an alpha 
mask to your movie clips. This lets you selectively hide 
parts of a movie clip, and also allows your mask to have 
semitransparent areas. Because blending can also be 
animated, alpha blending is a cool way to add high- 
quality transitions to your content. 


Open file imageo4. fla. You will see that our movie clip 
now has a section cut out of it. The cutout region is a 
rectangle with the text “alpha” in it. Further, this text is 
blurred at the edges: 








You are probably a bit underwhelmed by this, given 
that some of you will know that you can already do the 
same thing by importing a PNG-24 image with an alpha 
channel. If you zoom in on the stage, however, you will 
see this: 
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The pixels of the bitmap start to pixelate (because the 
image is...uh... made of pixels), but the faded parts 
around our text do not become pixelated. This is 
because the faded areas are vector based, and they 
are computed at runtime (like all good vectors are). 
This means that we can zoom into our mask and not 
lose any quality. 


If you double-click the masked movie clip, blend, you 
will see that there is some text in the movie clip 
alphaText. This is our alpha mask. You will have diffi- 
culty seeing this movie clip because it is invisible, but 
you should be able to locate it by locking the layer 
content and pressing CTRLJ/CMD+A to select everything 
on the remaining layer, mask. Once you have found it, 
double-click alphaText to see what is inside. 


You will see a text field with a blur filter applied to it. 
We have taken some standard text and applied a blur 
filter to it, and this blur effect has been picked up by 
the Alpha blend! 





















CIE Properties Filters Parameters 





ja Blur X: 5 
v Blur 
Blur Y: 5 
Quality: [High [wv 





Digital artists will see that this is a very useful feature of 
blends and filters: they are cumulative. A filter applied 
to an object will be fed into any blend, which is then 
applied to the filtered object. 


So how did we do this? For an Alpha blend to work, 
you have to place a movie clip (the mask clip) into the 
movie clip you want to mask (the masked clip). The 
mask clip should have its blend mode set to Alpha, and 
the masked clip must have its blend mode set to Layer. 
You will see that this is exactly what we have in the 
example file image04. fla. 


It is very important to remember to set the masked 
clip’s blend mode to Layer. If you don’t do this, the 
Alpha blend inside the masked clip will stop working. 





Alpha masks are used often in digital photo-manip- 
ulation to make separate images that are laid over 
each other to appear as if they are part of the same 
image. A masked edge with an Alpha blend (also 
called a feathered edge) blends the join between 
two images using a gradual blend rather than an 
abrupt join. Using an Alpha mask clip with a blur 
applied to it allows you to do the same thing in 
Flash. 











Erase blends 


The final blend mode, Erase, is simply the reverse of 
Alpha. Changing an Alpha mask clip to an Erase blend 
clip inverts the mask. 





Mae 











You can see this done to our example image in 
image05.fla in the code download. 
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We have only touched on the power of filters and 
blends and their ability to create some truly expres- 
sive animated web art, not least because we could 
write a whole book on it! 


For those of you who want to know more about 
blends and filters, you may find it worthwhile to 
learn a little about Photoshop first. Many of the 
techniques used in Photoshop are now relevant to 
Flash. 


Photoshop is also very important for web design in 
general, so if you want to be a well-rounded web 
designer rather than a Flash designer, you will have 
to learn Photoshop at some point anyway. 











The next couple of advanced features are not graphic 
in nature, but are things that will enhance your work- 
flow or allow you to add something very cool—interac- 
tivity—to your designs. They may not be as whiz-bang 
as the stuff we have just looked at, but they are very 
useful for getting your sites done on time... . and time 
is money! 


Automated commands 


If you've ever used actions in Photoshop or macros in 
Microsoft Office packages, you'll know how you really 
can't live without them. For those of you not fortunate 
enough to have used them, it’s time for another history 
lesson. 


In a nutshell, commands in Flash are simply automated 
actions that can be played back. The benefit of using 
them is that boring tasks can be repeated with a single 
click. Commands are most easily created from History 
panel steps and are run from the Commands menu: 





Commands Control Window Hell 


Manage Saved Commands... 
Get More Commands... 
Run Command... 





my custom command N 
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Commands can be much more complex than the 
examples we explore in this book. If you want to 
consider the possibilities in greater depth, have a 
look at the Extending Flash book in the Help panel 
(press F1) or take a look at Extending Flash MX 
2004 (friends of ED, ISBN: 1590593049). Although 
this book is for Flash MX 2004 (a.k.a. Flash 7) rather 
than Flash 8, JSFL has not changed between the two 
versions, So the book is still up to date. 


With the JSFL (JavaScript Flash) language, you can 
do everything from customizing the authoring 
environment a little to speed up your workflow, to 
creating your own tools in the toolbar! 











Creating a library of commands will allow you to 
save considerable time by automating tasks that you 
perform regularly. Once you are aware of what 
commands can do, you'll no doubt look to optimize 
your working practices by automating those little-but- 
time-consuming jobs. But before you tackle one of 
those jobs, here’s a reminder of the amazing keeper of 
time, the History panel. 


Reacquainting yourself with the 
History panel 


If you’ve forgotten the function of the History panel, 
your memory obviously isn’t as good as its memory is. 
In short, the History panel stores your movements and 
actions in the Flash environment. Any time you draw a 
square, move something, or make a new symbol, the 
History panel records it: 


0 





i v History 
O Oval 
O oval 
{77 Selection Rect 
|] Select None 
Ss Select None 
O Rectangle v 
8 


>) dil 
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The History panel was originally discussed in 
Chapter 4. If you need a refresher, don’t hesitate to 
turn back the pages, but don’t panic too much 
because you'll revisit most of its functions in a 
moment. 











Now that you recall the purpose and function of the 
History panel, how can it help you? The History panel is 
central to recording commands, so you'll have to use it 
if you want to create commands. This is because Flash, 
unlike Photoshop or Office packages, doesn’t have the 
ability to record your actions “live.” However, the 
History panel is just as good—if not better. 


Once you’ve recorded a number of actions, you need 
to convert them into a command. Commands are cre- 
ated by highlighting or selecting a number of History 
panel entries and clicking the Disk icon in the bottom 
left of the panel: 








vw History 
=| Delete 

CO Rectangle: (left: 148, top:49, r 
A Text: left: 163, top: 134.8, rigl 
A Text Change: rectangle 
Select None 

{7} Selection Rect: (Jeft:84, top: 1! 
Group 

h Change Selection: (x:206, y: 9 
= Delete 

ER Replay Steps 

es Select None pa 


a gl 


>| diii 

















The command is then given a name and is added to the 
Commands menu. Let’s give it a go. 


Creating your first command 


1. Create a new Flash document and open the History 
panel. At this point, be careful not to click or do 
anything unnecessarily. (You don’t want to fill the 
History panel with unwanted actions!) 








If you accidentally perform some activity, fear not! 
Just select Clear History from the History panel 
menu. Clearing the history in this way only clears 
the history in the History panel—it isn’t an “undo 
everything | did on the stage” kinda thing! 








2. Open the History panel, if necessary, using 
Window » Other Panels » History. Then select 
View > Arguments in Panel from the History pan- 
els menu. This will provide you with more detail in 
the panel. 


3. With Object Drawing mode selected, use the Oval 
tool to draw a simple circle in the top left of the 
stage. Don't worry too much about the colors: 


Wi y lez a Oval: fleft: 15, top:22, right:75.5, 


























4. Click the circle to select it. 


5. Use Edit > Copy to copy the circle and Edit > 
Paste in Place to paste the duplicate in the same 
location as the original. It will be selected by 
default. 


Hold down SHifT and use the Arrow keys to move the 
circle to the right, out of reach of the original. 


So far you have two rather dull-looking circles on the 
stage. Nothing exciting, but you have some dynamite 
History entries to work with! In our screenshot, the last 
three entries are the ones that we're going to make 
into a command. Why? Let's explain. 


The rather drab command that you're going to make 
will perform one simple function: it will copy whatever 
is selected (in this case a circle) and paste and position 
the copy over and to the right of the original. Now let's 
look at the three actions: 
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E Copy: This represents the copy you made of the 
selected object. Within the context of the com- 
mand, this will copy whatever the user has 
selected. Remember that the only prerequisite of 
this command is to have something selected. 


E Paste: true: This shows the Paste in Place that you 
performed. Within the command this will paste 
whatever is on the clipboard—conveniently what 
you have just copied—onto the stage. The word 
true specifies a Paste in Place. 


m Move: {x:110, y:0}: This action is a record of the 
movement of the circle 110 pixels to the right. The 
coordinate details stored here—x and y—are off- 
sets from the original position of the circle. These 
are not to be confused with (absolute) x and y 
screen coordinates. Each time this particular action 
is run, the newly pasted object will be positioned 
110 pixels across from its original position. 


Before you cast your command in stone, you can give it 
a trial run. 


6. Highlight the three required actions in the History 
panel: 














h Change Selection: {x:41, yagla 
E3 copy 





(Baste: true 
Rh Move: {x:120, y:0} 

















7. Ensure that the second circle is still selected. Click 
the Replay button at the bottom of the History 
panel. Once this is done, you should have another 
circle on stage, positioned across from the previ- 
ous one: 


Lad 


Ea copy 
(Paste: true 





R Move: {x:120, y:0} 
EL Replay Steps 
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Success! Click Replay again to create another .. . 
Hurrah! It works. Finally, to save you from having to 
work in the History panel forever, you can attach the 
actions to a command. 


8. With the three actions still selected, click the Save 
selected items as command (the Disk icon) at the 
bottom left of the panel. 


In the dialog box that opens, give the new command a 
name. We've called ours copy paste move!: 








Save As Command 
Command name: | copy paste move! 











Now open the Commands menu to view the newly 
added command. This allows you to run this command 
from within Flash at any time in any Flash document, 
and with any object. 


Pretty fancy, huh? Before you go on, let’s quickly look 
at the other options on this menu: 


E Manage Saved Commands: This is where you can 
rename or delete any saved commands. Pretty use- 
ful for removing commands that you are only likely 
to use once. 


m Get More Commands: Selecting this option will dis- 
play a Macromedia web page where you can down- 
load various prebuilt commands. 


E Run Command: This allows you to run commands 
saved as external JavaScript Flash (jsfl) files. These 
might have been downloaded from the previous 
menu option—Get More Commands. 


Now to check that your command works: 


9. Select the Rectangle tool and draw a small shape 
anywhere on the stage. 


10. Select the shape and choose the newly created 
command from the Commands menu. As before, a 
copy of the selected shape is positioned to the 
right of the original. 
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Your command is functional. Before you revel in the 
glory, there is something important you should know. 


11. Clear the contents of the History panel by selecting 
Clear History from its menu. 


12. Use the Pencil tool to draw a single squiggle of any 
description on the stage. If you now look in the 
History panel you'll notice a red x below the Pencil 
icon alongside the lone entry. True to symbolic form, 
the evil red x is informing you of something bad! 





= € History 
A Pencil 
a. Pencil 


$ Pencil 
a. Pencil 


È pencil 

















In fact, it indicates that this History entry cannot be 
replayed or added as part of a command. If this sounds 
disappointing, don’t worry. The majority of actions that 
cannot be reused aren’t the type of things that you’d 
want to re-create—you would not want to create a 
command that creates one particular squiggle, but you 
would want to create a command that added a drop 
shadow and bevel to any object to create instant but- 
ton-like shapes. To put it another way, you don’t nor- 
mally want to make commands that draw specific 
shapes, but you would want to create more general 
commands that edit something specific that is already 
drawn on the stage. To discover what actions can and 
cannot be used, leave the History panel open while you 
work and look for the red x. 


Creating a reusable command 


As we've already pointed out, one of the great things 
about creating commands is their reusability. Common 
actions are easily converted into commands and reused 
again and again. Even as you worked through this book, 
you have no doubt come across a number of recurring 
actions, which you could have condensed into reusable 
commands. 


Reusable commands can be a major time-saver if they 
are created correctly. For instance, in the last exercise 
you made a conscious decision to require a selection 


from the user. This decision is key because that com- 
mand could be applied to any object on the stage. 





When creating commands, it is always a good idea 
to draw a basic shape or symbol. If you are editing a 
symbol, return to the main stage. Then select your 
shape/symbol and clear the history. Then, perform 
the actions that you want to form the command, 
and save all the commands in the History panel 
when you have reached the end point. 











In a situation where you aim to create a reusable com- 
mand, assume the user (even if that is just you!) has 
made a selection of whatever the command will be 
applied to, and will run the command from there. 


In the following image, you can see our attempt at cre- 
ating a general beveled button shape. We created a cir- 
cle, converted it to a movie clip, and then added a 
bevel and drop shadow filter to it. Once we recorded 
our actions, we tried running them on another oval 
movie clip, and then a rectangle. You can see our 
results to the left of the History panel. Notice the exact 
commands we have selected—only the ones that add 
the filters, but not the ones that create the shape or 
turn the shape into a movie clip. This is the hallmark of 
a general command that will be useful to you: only save 
the actions that affect something that is already on the 
stage and selected. 






hell 
E 


O oval: {left:57, top: 117, right: 115.5, bottom:|** 

=l Convert to Symbol: movie dip, center, false, 

3 Add Filter: bevelFilter 

Filter BlurX: blurx, 0, 10 

Filter BlurY: blurY, 0, 10 

== Add Filter: dropShadowFilter 

Filter Strength: strength, 1, 40 

Filter Quality: quality, 1, high 

Filter Quality: quality, 0, high 

O Oval: (left: 123, top:38, right: 172, bottom:8" 
k Change Selection: (x:150, y:58}, false, true 

















ER Replay Steps IM. 
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Let's see this in practice. 
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Creating a “center to stage” command 


In this exercise, you’re going to create a simple com- 
mand to automate one of the most common actions 
that you've used throughout the book—centering. 
Without any knowledge of commands, centering hori- 
zontally and vertically requires at least two actions, 
assuming you have the Align panel open and the To 
Stage modifier on. 


You’re now going to make these actions one click away. 


1. Open a new Flash document. 


2. Use the Rectangle tool in Drawing Object mode to 
draw a square with any fill and stroke color. 


3. Select the square and open the Align panel 
(Window > Design Panels > Align, or CTRL/CMD+K). 


4. In the Align panel, switch on the To Stage modifier. 


5. Click the Align horizontal center and Align vertical 
center buttons. This will center the square on the 
stage. 


6. In the History panel, select the last two actions: 





low History E 


O Rectangle: {left:44, top:78, right: 
E Align: horizontal center, true 


B Align: vertical center, true 














% 8 





7. Click the Save selected steps as command button 
(represented by the Disk icon). 


8. Give it the name center to stage. 


9. Move the rectangle away from the center, and with 
it selected, choose the new command from the 
Commands menu. The rectangle will now be cen- 
tered on stage. 


This simple command illustrates the ability (within the 
limits of possibility—remember the dreaded red x!) to 
create reusable commands. Even though this last com- 
mand is incredibly minimal, the time you'll save by 
using it will make it worthwhile. 
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If this isn't impressive enough, remember that any 
commands you create in Flash, including this one, will 
be stored permanently on the Commands menu for 
any future Flash sessions. Commands library, here you 
come. 


You've still got a ways to go in this chapter, so grab a 
coffee, change the CD, and get ready to proceed. If you 
thought commands and timeline effects were good, 
you ain't seen nothing yet. 


Behaviors 


You're now going to start moving away from the 
predictable world of tweens and “animation on rails,” 
toward something new—interactive control of the 
timeline. Instead of allowing the timeline to run 
sequentially, you will add features that allow the user 
to change its flow so that it can skip frames, start, or 
stop. That's a very powerful feature because it allows 
you to create navigation and interactive animation. 





Behaviors work by automatically adding code 
instructions to your symbols, using Flash's scripting 
language, ActionScript. 


Behaviors create code that the developer will most 
likely never look at. They create code that is written 
in a format that is not conducive to update or 
enhancement. (It’s actually written in an older 
dialect of ActionScript that was all the rage way 
back in Flash 5.) If you want to learn modern 
ActionScript, we strongly recommend you don't look 
at the code generated by behaviors—at least, not 
until you feel competent enough in ActionScript to 
explore alternative coding styles. You will be writing 
the modern dialect of ActionScript in Chapter 10. 











Although behaviors are simple drag-and-drop proce- 
dures, you do need to know the principles behind how 
they (and ActionScript in general) work. You will take a 
slight detour to learn about what interactivity actually 
is, and how it is implemented. You will also look at 
when you can (and can't) attach a behavior, an issue 
that can be confusing at first. 
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Interactivity 


Interactivity in the world of Flash means that when 
your content is running in the user’s browser, it 
responds to something that the user does or reacts to a 
predefined set of conditions. For example: 


E Branching out of the movie's linear playback and 
playing a different movie clip when the user clicks 
a button or when the playhead hits a particular 
frame. 


E Saving the user's name and e-mail address, which 
they’ve typed into a couple of text boxes. 


E Confirming the user's order when they’ve added 
things to their shopping cart in a Flash e- 
commerce site. 


E Playing different songs on a Flash jukebox. 


E Dragging around pieces of a puzzle in a Flash 
jigsaw. 

E Creating a game where the graphics move around 
in an intelligent fashion, reacting (but not being 
controlled by) the user’s interaction. A good exam- 
ple of this might be a Space Invaders—type game. 


All these examples rely on Flash's ability to respond to 
events. 


An event is simply something that happens as a result of 
something that is an input to Flash. When you create an 
interactive movie, you plan the things that can happen, 
build an interface (buttons, text-entry boxes, etc.) that 
will allow the user to make those events happen, and 
create the ActionScript that will handle those events. 





In most Flash content, the user is not the only thing 
that can generate events. Flash can also get data 
from a server, and respond to events such as “a JPEG 
image has just loaded into the Flash player.” 


Flash itself can also generate events (one is gener- 
ated at the start of every frame by Flash itself, and 
this event—onEnterFrame—is perhaps the most 
used event in Flash animation). 


In high-end Flash programming, there is always a 
need for sections of code to respond to each other, 
and a custom form of event handling (called 
Listener events) can be used by the ActionScript 
programmer to define a reliable and simple way for 
event-like messages to be broadcast between code 
sections. 


So, don’t be fooled into thinking that the only thing 
that can generate events is user interaction. As you 
advance in your understanding of Flash, you will see 
that there are many things going on underneath 
the Flash bonnet! 











Events and event handlers 


In order for interaction to take place, you need to have 
an event and an event handler. For example, when you 
visit a friend, you walk along the street until you reach 
his or her building. When the “reaching the building” 
event takes place, the “I’ve reached the building” event 
handler in your brain responds by turning your steps 
toward their door. Something of significance—an 
event—has occurred, and a piece of processing has 
been carried out to handle it. 


Walk along street 


Event Stop, turn right, 


Handler walk up to door 


Event | Reach friend’s building 
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Now you push the doorbell or intercom button to let 
your friend know you’ve arrived. Your friend will then 
come to the door, look out of the window to see who’s 
there, or grunt down the intercom. 


Pressing that button is another event, and this time 
your friend responded to it—he handled it in that he 
did something when the buzzer sounded. From here 
you and your friend can discuss what you’re going to 
do with your day—your extended interaction with your 
friend starts with the push of a button. If your friend 
had been out or hadn’t answered the door, your “he’s 
not home, lIl go to the mall” event handler would have 
kicked in. In the real world, events and event handling 
are complex—infinite, even. In Flash, you can control 
the environment, so in your interactive movies you can 
plan for an anticipated range of events and handle 
them all. 


And that, more or less, is interaction. 


Let’s examine one of the primary and most intuitive of 
tools that Flash gives you for interaction with the 
user—the button. 


Buttons as interactive 
elements 


In an interactive Flash movie, an event is triggered by 
clicking the mouse button or dragging the pointer over 
something on the screen—typically a button. The event 
handler here will be a set of instructions that is 
attached to the button. These instructions tell Flash 
exactly what you want it to do when the user clicks that 
button and triggers the click event. These instructions 
can be created using behaviors, which are ready-made 
code sections for the most common interactivity build- 
ing blocks. Although you don’t need to create any code 
to use them, you do need to know the concept of the 
event-event handler pair because you have to specify 
(but not write) them. 


It’s important to realize the following two important 
points when using behaviors (or for that matter, raw 
ActionScript, covered in Chapter 10). 
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Symbols on their own do not create 
interactivity 


A button on its own does not produce interaction. A 
button placed in a movie has its default states—Up, 
Over, Down, and Hit—but it won’t actually do any- 
thing interesting unless you explicitly tell it to. You’ve 
already seen that you can add keyframes to the but- 
ton’s internal timeline and change its display in each 
state, which makes the button more interesting to look 
at. But the button is still essentially dumb—all it can do 
at the moment is detect events such as when it’s rolled 
over or clicked. To boost the button’s intelligence, you 
have to attach a behavior to one or more of its states: 
the ActionScript element, created for you behind the 
scenes by the behavior, creates the interaction: 


Basic button Y 


Cursor changes to hand 
cursor when user rolls 
over the graphic 





As Basic button, plus 
the graphic changes 
between the Up, Over, 
and Down States 


Full Button Y 





As Full button, plus a 
script runs when the 
user either rolls over or 
clicks the button 


Scripted 
button 





Use ActionScript 
to display 
previous image 


Use ActionScript to 
take user to new 
page or movie 


When you've attached the behavior to your button, the 
button waits for the user to interact with it. 


In some programming languages—BASIC, for example— 
once your program starts, the program code is always 
running. In Flash, your program—the ActionScript 
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(which is what behaviors end up as)—is attached to a 
button and will only run when the button detects a par- 
ticular interaction carried out by the user. As your 
knowledge of Flash increases, you'll see why this is a 
much better way of creating user interfaces. One of the 
main features of advanced Flash sites is their use of but- 
tons to start off lots of simple little sequences that, 
together, form a complex, fully animated, and interac- 
tive user experience. 


As you progress in the next couple of chapters, you'll 
see that a button in Flash can be much more than just 
a switch. In addition to detecting simple things like 
mouse clicks to provide navigation, the button can be 
used to launch whole avalanches of actions in motion. 


Movie clips and buttons only behave 
on a timeline 


You can only attach behaviors to instances of symbols 
on a timeline. You should not attempt to attach a 
behavior to a symbol in the Library. You can, however, 
attach a behavior to a symbol that is on the timeline of 
a symbol in the Library. 


Why? Because the Library is simply a store; nothing in it 
is active and capable of doing much of anything until 
you place it on a keyframe. This is one of those things 
that is simple for experienced Flash users, but it totally 
confuses the beginner, so let’s go through it slowly with 
an analogy. 


Before you buy a CD player, it is kept in a stock room 
somewhere. It will most likely have a bit of plastic or a 
retaining screw somewhere in it that prevents the laser 
head inside it from moving or the spindle turning. This 
is to protect it from bumps and knocks during transit. 
The upshot of all this is that you can’t play anything on 
it while it is set up for storage. Once you buy it and 
remove the packaging and all the protective bits of 
plastic, you can start to use (or interact) with it. The 
same applies to symbols in the Library; they are not 
ready to be used when they are in the Library because 
something needs to be done to them first. This process 
is simpler than unpacking a CD; in the virtual world of 
Flash you simply drag the symbol onto the stage. This is 
the equivalent of unpacking the CD player and plug- 
ging it into a power supply. All the software connec- 
tions are created to make the symbol work (a process 
called instantiation). That’s the point when a symbol is 
ready to work with behaviors. 





Note that you can’t attach behaviors or code to a 
graphic symbol. If you need to, make it into a movie 
clip first. 





If you buy a car with a CD player, the situation is differ- 
ent. When the manufacturer built the car, someone 
had to test the CD player, so even though the vehicle 
may be in storage, the CD player will still be set up to 
work. The CD player is embedded; it is part of a larger 
product, and for that larger product to be built, the CD 
player has to be working when the product leaves the 
factory and goes into storage. A button inside a movie 
clip works in exactly the same way. The only thing that 
changes is the terminology. In this case, the button is 
nested (rather than embedded), but it works via 
attached behaviors for much the same reasons as the 
embedded CD player—it has already been wired to 
work inside its larger parent, even though the parent is 
in storage within the Library. 


To further extend the analogy, the car factory also has 
a storeroom of CD players that haven’t yet been fitted 
into a car. They will be in the same state as the CD play- 
ers in the first example—they are not embedded so 
you can’t use them yet—they are still in storage. In the 
Flash world, an embedded button can have a behavior 
attached to it, but the version of the same button that 
is not embedded (and in the Library) cannot, again for 
the same reasons as the car CD player—it’s only wired 
up to work (or instantiated) when it’s inside the parent. 





vw Library - carRadio.fla 






| carRadio. fla 


2 items 





You can attach 
a behavior to 
CD player 


mal i. (a) 
nested in this 
Name 2 clip 
fs) Auto with embedded CD player = ` 
‘en CD player a 
You cannot 
attach a 


behavior to 
CD player. 
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OK, that’s all the theory. Let’s start with a simple 
example—an FLA containing some interaction via but- 
tons and behaviors. 


Creating a simple button 


To create an interactive element in your movie, you 
need a button on the stage waiting to be clicked giving 
you an event—and some ActionScript attached to it to 
handle the event and tell Flash what to do. 


Before you look at attaching behaviors that respond to 
mouse clicks, let’s make sure you’re getting the most 
out of your buttons by creating a simple button and 
slowly developing its abilities. 


1. Create a new Flash document and rename the 
default layer buttons. 


2. Go to View > Grid > Show Grid and then View > 
Snapping > Snap to Grid, and ensure that both are 
checked—this will help you position your symbols 
on the stage more accurately. 


3. Create a new graphic symbol (CrrL/Cup+F8 or you 
can click the New Symbol icon at the bottom left 
of the Library, or you can select Insert > New 
Symbol) and name it circle. Make it a red circle 
with a black outline. 


Create New Symbol 





Name: | circle OK 


O Button 


Oj 3 





4. We want to make the circle central. Those of you 
who still have the Commands » center to stage 
command (that we created a few pages back) are 
in for an easy ride—simply select this command. 


The rest of you who deleted it get their comeup- 
pance—you have to do it the hard way. Open the 
Align panel (Window > Align). Click the To stage 
button in the Align panel. With your circle symbol 
selected inside the button symbol, click both the 
Align horizontal center button and the Align verti- 
cal center button: 
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Align ya r 
Align: 
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Distribute: stage: 
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Match size: Space: 
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Don’t put your new symbol on the stage just yet. 


























The reason you’ve created a graphic symbol before 
making it into a button is that you’ll be using the 
circle many times within the button itself. By mak- 
ing the circle a symbol beforehand, you’re allowing 
Flash to reuse the circle symbol, thus saving time 
and space. 


. Create another symbol (using any of the routes 


described in step 3), creating a new button symbol 
called button. Click OK. 


Inside the button symbol, you'll see a blank stage 
with the button icon at the top. The timeline con- 
tains the four button symbol states: Up, Over, 
Down, and Hit. 


Remember the definitions of the four states of the 
button symbol: 


E The Up state is how it looks in its original size 
and position. 


E Over is how it will look when the user's mouse 
passes over it. 


E Down is how it will look when it’s clicked. 


m Hit contains filled spaces that denote the areas 
the user must be over to click the button. 


. With the playhead at the Up state, click the circle 


graphic symbol icon in the Library and drag an 
instance of it onto the stage inside the button: 
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You're going to need to know the exact position of 
your symbol in the Up state—this is so that you 
can make the different visual renderings of the 
button's other states consistent. To do this, you'll 
use the Align panel again (or that rather useful 
center to stage command!) to place it in the exact 
center of the stage. 


7. Using either the Align panel or the center to stage 
command, align the circle so that it is central 
within the button (exactly as we did in step 4). 


Only the Up frame of the button's timeline cur- 
rently has a keyframe in it. To start bringing the 
other states to life, you need to add keyframes. 


8. Add a keyframe (using F6) to each of the other 
three states. You have now put an instance of the 
graphic symbol circle into each state of your but- 
ton symbol: 





Timeline || (E 
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In the finished movie, you want to make this but- 
ton get bigger when a visitor's mouse pointer rolls 
over it, and get smaller when it’s clicked. You can 
do this by scaling the instance in each of the but- 
ton’s state keyframes. You’re going to scale each 
one by a specific amount. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Display the Transform panel using Window » 
Transform (or simply use the tabs if you still have 
the Align panel open) and select the Over state in 
the button timeline. 


The Transform panel is useful for adding precise 
rotation, skewing, and scaling to symbols and 
shapes. 


With the circle graphic selected, make sure that 
the Constrain box in the Transform panel is 
checked—this ensures the proportions of the cir- 
cle are maintained—then type 120 in either the 
horizontal or vertical scale fields and press the 
ENTER key to apply the scaling. 
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| Transform 
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= @rotate = 0.0° 
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Make sure that the center position of the button 
stays in exactly the same place as in the Up state; 
otherwise the button will appear to move slightly 
when animated. You might need to drag the scaled 
version back to the central position—or you can 
use the Align panel or the command again. 


Also, don’t make the Over state much bigger than 
the Hit state. You’ll see why when you test the but- 
ton: the parts of the Over state that are outside the 
Hit state won’t respond to the mouse. 


Select the Down state and scale the circle instance 
down to 80%. 


Although it’s not vital in this exercise, it’s a good 
idea to make the Hit area a solid-black object to 
avoid missing unfilled holes that, as explained ear- 
lier, could result in the button working erratically. 


To do this, select the keyframe in the Hit state and 
then click the circle on the stage. From the Color 
drop-down menu in the Properties panel, select 
Brightness and move the slider to -100%: 
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14. 


15. 








Color: | Brightness v -100° Iw 


Blend: 








You can confirm that the Hit state circle has the 
same location and size as the Up state instance 
either by looking at all four states simultaneously 
using the Onion Skin tool or by checking that the x 
and y values in the Properties panel match for each 
state. 


Click the Scene 1 text toward the top left of the 
timeline to return to the main timeline and put an 
instance of the button symbol at the center of the 
stage by dragging it out of the Library. Make sure 
you drag the button symbol and not the circle 
graphic, because the two symbols look the same! 


Test the movie. You'll notice that when the mouse 
rolls over your button, the mouse pointer changes 
from an arrow to a hand icon and the button gets 
bigger. When you click and hold the mouse button, 
the button graphic gets smaller: 


Up state 


Over state 


Down state 


That’s the basic button defined. Time to accelerate its 
evolution into a more intelligent species of button. 
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Creating animated buttons 


Flash allows you to define a movie as one of the button 
states. This feature allows you to create buttons that 
have complete animations within them. Let’s create a 
simple animation and add it to the Over state of your 
button. 


Putting a movie into a button 


1. Double-click the button symbol in the Library to 
edit it. Select the Over and Down states of the 
button from the previous exercise in turn, and 
press the Reset icon (at the far-right bottom cor- 
ner) in the Transform panel (or use Modify > 
Transform » Remove Transform). This will return 
both states’ circle instances back to the same size 
as the Up state. 


Now you'll create a simple movie that'll play when the 
user activates the button. 


2. In the Library window, click the New Symbol but- 
ton and create a new movie clip symbol called 
circleMovie. 


3. In frame 1 of the new movie clip, place an instance 
of the circle symbol at the center of the stage— 
use the Align panel (or your center to stage com- 
mand) to correctly center this horizontally and 
vertically. 


4. Add a keyframe at frame 10 and then use the 
Transform panel to reduce the size of the frame 10 
circle instance to 40%. 


5. Add a motion tween between frames 1 and 10. If 
you turn on onion skinning between frames 1 and 
10, you should see the button make the vaguely 
psychedelic pattern shown in the following screen- 
shot—simulating the way your button will shrink 
when its Over state is activated: 
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Once you've finished looking at the groovy pattern, 
click the Onion Skin Mode button again to turn 
it off. 


You're now going to put your animated 
circleMovie symbol into the Over state of your 
button symbol—replacing the instance of the 
graphic symbol circle that’s currently there. 





You could have also simply deleted circle and 
added circleMovie in its place, but this way, you 
learn about swapping symbols as well! 





6. To edit the button symbol, double-click its icon in 


the Library, and then select the Over state. 


7. Select the circle symbol instance in the Over state 


and use the Properties panel’s swap button to 
swap it for an instance of circleMovie. 








L i Y Properties Filters | Parameters 


(ea) Graphic w || Instance of: circle 
Swap., | ¡Loop v 





W:| 72.0 X:| -36.0 


H:| 72.0 Y:| -36.0 











When you click this button, the Swap Symbol win- 
dow will appear. Double-click the symbol 
circleMovie and the swap is done. 
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Although the symbols are swapped, you also need 
to change the behavior. To do this, change the 
instance behavior from Graphic to Movie Clip via 
the Properties panel. 














e button 








L Y Properties Filters | Parameters 


circleMovie 


8. Test the movie with Control » Test Movie. 


9. Notice that when your mouse pointer goes over 
the button, you see a looping animation of a 
smoothly receding button. 


Although the animation you chose here is not 
really that impressive, remember that you can have 
any number of animated effects embedded in a 
movie clip inside the button. Just make sure that 
the first frame of the animation is the same size as 
the rest of the button states—from there, your 
Over state button image could morph into a mush- 
room, a dog, a flying fish—anything you like. Also, 
note that you should never animate the button’s 
Hit state. 


Although you now have a button with visual feed- 
back, the button is still silent. Real buttons tend to 
click or squeak or ring. Let’s add a sound. 








Although Flash will allow you to add a movie clip 
for any button state, the Over and (occasionally) 
the Up states are the only ones you should consider 
doing it for. The Down state doesn’t last long 
enough for anything to happen (it exists only for 
the time between the mouse click and release), and 
the Hit state represents the button’s hit area, and 
you don’t need to animate it—unless you want to 
confuse everyone by having a changing and invisi- 
ble hit area! 











E Movie Clip vw || Instance of: 
(4) [Movie Clip 


Button R 


Graphic 
W: 72.0 X:| -36.0 


H:) 72.0 Y:| -36.0 








Creating buttons that talk 


The first thing you need is a sound file. You can use any 


kind of sound file you have on your computer, or you 
can download one from the Internet. It’s beyond the 
scope of this chapter to specify the ins and outs of 
sound issues (we look at sound in Chapter 12), so 
instead let’s simply use an appropriate sound. 
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Making your button buzz 


The first thing to do is to get the sound into your 
movie’s Library. 


1. Download the file blip.wav (or search for a suit- 
able sound on your hard drive—your operating 
system will most likely have a few button sounds). 
To import it into Flash, select File > Import > 
Import to Library. In the Import to Library window 
(shown as follows), select All Sound formats in the 
File of Type drop-down menu at the bottom, and 
then browse to your sound file. 


2. Your Library window should now look something 
like this: 








«oy Library - Untitled-1 ES 
Untitled-1 v|= Es 


4 items 








$ button Button 
Ea] circle Graphic 





ES] cirdeMovie Movie Clip 











Ideally, you would now edit the sound to optimize 
it, but you'll leave all that until Chapter 12. Right 
now, what you need to do is attach the sound to 
the button. 


3. Double-click the button symbol in the Library to go 
into Edit Symbols mode. 


4. Create a new layer called sound—this layer will be 
used to hold the sound your button will make. 


5. Add a blank keyframe to each of the button states 
using F7. 


6. Select the Down state on the sound layer. 


This is the button state that usually has a sound— 
putting your sound here will make the button 
sound off when it is clicked. 
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7. In the Property inspector, click the Sound drop- 
down menu—this will show you all the currently 
available sounds. Unimpressively, only the one you 
just imported will be there. (Also ensure that the 
Sync drop-down is set to Event.) 





Sound: | None v 
None 

Effect: [BLIP.WAY Ñ 

Sync: | Event ~| Repeat viii 


No sound selected 











8. Select your sound from the drop-down. 


Look closely at the Down keyframe after you’ve 
done this. There’s a tiny blue wave shown on the 
keyframe to signify that a sound has been attached 
there: 


Bor] 
o MN o | 
[elle] 


9. Test the movie. Hear your sound when you click 
the button? Yes? Then you’re done! 


10. Save your movie. 


When you add sound to a button’s Down state in the 
way that you’ve done here, you’re adding sound to all 
instances of the button. This is a major advantage for 
adding sound to a previously silent website. If your 
website uses many instances of a single button symbol, 
you only need to add sound once for all your buttons 
to have sound. 


The features of behaviors 


Earlier, we likened clicking a Flash button to what hap- 
pens when you ring someone’s doorbell. Having a Flash 
button all by itself is like ringing the doorbell at a 
house where nobody’s home, or where the wiring’s 
been disconnected. The button you’ve just created 
looks pretty enough, but beyond the default state- 
related animations and sound that you've just 
explored, it doesn’t trigger anything when you click it. 
It doesn’t really handle the click event. When a user 
clicks a button, the sound or embedded animation that 
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plays isn’t what you’re really concerned with—you’re 
interested in where that button’s going to take you, or 
what it’s going to make happen. You need to wire up 
the button. 


We also talked about the fact that behaviors can only 
be added to symbols once they are on a timeline (via 
our discussion about CD players). We called this 
process instantiation, and the copy created on the 
timeline is called an instance. 





If you get into a discussion with someone about the 
technical ins and outs of Flash, the word instance will 
crop up an awful lot because almost everything of 
consequence in a working site or application is one. 





By attaching a behavior to a button instance, you can 
make your buttons take you somewhere. 


To start demonstrating the features of behaviors, 
you’re going to create a simple movie in which Flash 
asks the user to pick one of two options, and then 
responds differently for each response. This implies a 
logical branching in your movie rather than a straight- 
forward linear playback. You’ll present the user with 
two colored buttons and the user will click one of 
them, causing Flash to go to one of two possible places. 
This ability to branch and make alternative choices is 
an important principle in creating interactive movies. 


Before you can attach a behavior and make an interac- 
tive movie, you need to create a basic front-end for the 
user to interact with. This will contain buttons that 
access the different places the user can go. You're 
going to set these up now. 


Creating a basic front-end 


1. Continue working with the button movie from the 
previous exercise. If you have not completed the 
previous exercise, you can start with our file, 
basicButton. fla. 


. Drag another instance of your button symbol from 


the Library out onto the main stage—make sure 
you drag in the button symbol and not the graphic 
symbol or the movie clip (as we mentioned previ- 
ously, this is easy to do because they all look the 
same!). 


. Position the two button instances so they're next 


to each other in the center of the stage. 


. With one of your button instances highlighted, 


select Tint from the Color drop-down menu in the 
Property inspector, and make the button blue 
using the color palette to the right of the Color 
drop-down menu. 


. You've just altered the properties of this specific 


instance of the button symbol: the underlying sym- 
bol has remained the same. Remember that each 
individual instance has a range of properties that 
you can change via the Property inspector. 


. Repeat this Tint change for the other button, but 


make this one pink. 


. Create a new layer called text and use a static text 


box in which to type pick your favorite color above 
the two buttons. 


Your stage should look like this: 





pick your favorite color 











Here, you've used the same button symbol twice, 
but made them look different by changing the 
color of each instance. This is a timesaving (and file 
size reducing!) trick used by many Flash web 
designers to help workflow when creating sites that 
have many different buttons on them. They just 
create one master button and then change the 
appearance of each instance. Remember, you can 
use filters and blends as well as color tinting (if you 
have Flash Professional, that is). 
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Now you need to set up two areas of your site that 
Flash will go to when each button is clicked—one 
area for the pink button, and one for the blue but- 
ton. You’re going to put these areas in a separate 
layer called content. At the moment, your content 
will just be simple text messages, but it could be 
anything up to and including completely new 
pages within a Flash website. 


8. Create a new layer, and call it content, and put it 


above the two existing layers. 


. Extend all layers up to frame 30 by selecting frame 
30 in each layer and pressing F5. Your timeline 
should now look like this: 





eso. 5 10 15 20 25 
WD content 2 O | 
text . E 
1) 2 O 

















10. In the content layer, add keyframes at frame 10 











and 20. 

11. Lock all layers except content. In frame 10 add the 
text message you clicked pink! as shown in the fol- 
lowing graphic: 

Timeline t & Scene 1 
sano 
W ĝ O 
D text | 
[A buttons . ». H 
ree hm] ale) "| Pao” fizofos | ow [$] 








pick your favorite color 


you clicked pink!) 








In frame 20, do the same, except change the text 
to read you clicked blue!. 
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12. You now need a layer that will signal your jump 
points via labels. Add a new layer called actions as 
shown in the next screenshot, and add keyframes 
at frames 10 and 20. So that you don’t inadver- 
tently move your graphics around, lock all layers 
except actions. 

















#50 
F) 0 o 
Y content E a o 
D text -AB 
LA buttons - A m 











You named the new layer actions and not behaviors 
because a behavior is prewritten ActionScript. 
When you add the behaviors, all you are really 
doing is adding code—you may not be writing it 
yet, but you will by next chapter. 











When the user clicks any of the buttons, you want 
Flash to jump to particular points in the timeline— 
specifically, the two keyframes you just added at 
frame 10 and 20, both of which will have content 
specific to the pink or blue choice. 


pick your favorite color 


Event: 
button 
click 


Handler 
action: 
jump to... 


Pink-related Blue-related 
content content 





You'll now label these two keyframes so that 
they're properly signposted—which means that 
you can then use behaviors to jump straight to 
them. 
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13. Select frame 10 in the actions layer. Go to the 
Property inspector and type pink in the Frame 
field: 

















sago: 5 10 15 20 25 30 
F) PTA . npp Ole o 
D contet + BOL de de A 
WD text omen | = 
Fo - o = — "Y Properties Filters | Parar 
uttons . E a 
- — Frame 
eee ‘i a) ll 
pink 
Label type: 
Name v 











What you’ve done here is attach a label to frame 
10 of the actions layer. This is a pointer or flag for 
the frame, and with it in place, you can use a 
behavior to jump directly to this frame from any- 
where else in the movie or an event of your choos- 
ing. That's a pretty powerful thing to be able to 
do—bypass the linear tyranny of the timeline and 
jump around inside the movie. 





You can also jump to a frame number, but the 
frame numbering will change every time you add a 
frame, so it isn’t recommended—although it used 
to be the only way to do it in very early versions of 
Flash, and it took ages to create long animations 
because of it! 











Notice that Flash has added a little flag in the time- 
line and is displaying the label name next to it. 


You can use this label as a reference point for the 
pink button—related content that you want the 
user to be able to display. 


Now you need to label the blue keyframe in the 
same way. 


14. Click frame 20 in the same layer and add a new 
keyframe. In the Property inspector use the Frame 
field again to label the new keyframe blue: 




















@e8Oi 5 10 15 20 25 
D actions °° Mio gli pink globlue i 
Y x g Oo Ole Ole dl 
D text - Sn .o ë ë 
WD buttons - oi. q 





You’ve created two separate messages, each of which 
lives on its own separately labeled section of the time- 
line. You can use those labels as reference points that 
you can jump straight to using behaviors. 


Attaching behaviors to frames and 
buttons 


You now have a simple front-end for the user to inter- 
act with and two alternate locations to move to from 
the two buttons. However, when you play the movie at 
the moment, the playhead will zip through the movie 
in a resolutely linear fashion: the frames will still play 
out as in a normal linear animation. You need to shout 
“STOP!” at frame 1 so that the front-end hangs around 
and gives the user time to ponder the alternatives and 
make their choice. 


To do this you add a behavior to a frame in the time- 
line, telling the movie to halt at a particular point. This 
will give the user all the time in the world to choose a 
button. To react to a button click, you attach a behav- 
ior to each button. Once you’ve added your behaviors, 
you'll have a fully working interactive movie. 


To summarize: 


m You can add behaviors to a frame so that the asso- 
ciated ActionScript is triggered when the playhead 
reaches that frame. In this case, you will add some- 
thing at frame 1 to tell Flash to stop at frame 1. 


E You can attach a behavior to a button so that the 
ActionScript is only triggered when the user clicks 
the button. Here, the user triggers the event and 
the ActionScript handles it via the behavior code 
you will attach to the buttons. 





Flash treats everything that happens as an event. 
Not only are nonperiodic occurrences (such as the 
user clicking a button) events, but so are sequential 
or periodic occurrences, such as entering a new 
frame—an event is generated on every new frame. 
This means that although attaching to a frame and 
attaching to a button may seem like two different 
techniques, they are actually exactly the same; you 
are attaching a behavior to the thing that creates 
the event. 
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Adding behaviors to a frame 


1. Select frame 1 in the actions layer. Display the 
Behaviors panel if it isn't already open (Window > 
Behaviors). Notice that the text at the top of the 
panel reminds you that you will attach your behav- 
ior to frame 1 of the layer actions. 








cre [e] actions : Frame 1 


Event Action 























2. Using the plus sign (+), select Movieclip » Goto 
and Stop at frame or label. 








tte [e] actions : Frame 1 
Data » 
Embedded Video > 
Media > 
Moviedip » Goto and Play at frame or label 
Sound > Goto and Stop at frame or label IS 
Web > Load External Moviedip 
Load Graphic 




















You will see the window shown in the following 
screenshot. The defaults are what you want (stop 
this timeline at frame 1), so you don’t have to do 
anything other than make sure you are seeing what 
we say should be there. 
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Goto and Stop at frame or label 





Choose the movie dip that you want to stop playing: 





O Absolute 


© Relative 


Enter the frame number or frame label at which the movie dip 
should stop playing: 
1 




















Also worth noting is the little a that appears above 
frame 1 when you click OK. This signifies that code 
(or actions) have been added to the frame. 


If you test the movie now, you will see that the 
timeline doesn’t play through anymore—it simply 
stops at the first frame, which is exactly what you 
want. 


You used a behavior to achieve your first objective of 
keeping the buttons visible—and static—so that the 
viewer can choose their favorite color via the buttons. 


What Flash needs to know next is where you want to 
take the users when they click one of those buttons. To 
do this, you’re going to attach some ActionScript to 
each button. These pieces of ActionScript will hook up 
each button to its dedicated piece of content—you can 
use the labels to tell Flash and your behaviors where to 
go. But Flash also needs to know when to move to a 
new frame. 


Remember the events and event handlers that set off 
your “visit a friend” interaction earlier in this chapter? 
You want your interaction in this movie to start with 
the user doing something with their mouse pointer on 
or near your button. What you’re trying to detect here 
is called a button event. You can ask Flash to detect 
one or more types of button event. The most common 
ones are as follows: 
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E A Press event occurs when the user clicks the but- 
ton. You may think that this would be the event of 
choice to ask Flash to detect, but it actually causes 
Flash to race off and start doing new things as soon 
as the button is clicked. This doesn’t leave any time 
for the user to see the button working—for 
instance, running the nice animation that you’ve 
built into the button. 


m A Release event is when the user releases the 
mouse button after a press, and it’s what you use 
in many situations because it allows you to see the 
button in its Down state. 








If you think back to any sites you have visited 
recently, you will notice that many interface but- 
tons you interact with don’t detect a press, but 
instead act on an entire click, a.k.a. a press-release. 


To detect a click, you only need to detect the second 
event (the release) because a press always precedes 
a release. 








m A Release Outside event occurs when the user 
presses a button and then drags the mouse away 
from the button without releasing the mouse but- 
ton. The event is triggered when the mouse button 
is finally released. Why would you use this event? If 
your buttons are very small, the user could inad- 
vertently drag the mouse pointer outside the but- 
ton area before they release it. In this situation, 
you could ask Flash to detect either Release or 
Release Outside. 


m The Roll Over and Roll Out events are used to 
detect whether the mouse pointer is over a certain 
area. Buttons set up to detect only these two 
events don’t usually look like buttons at all. For 
example, if you had a bitmap picture of the world 
and you wanted a bit of text at the bottom of the 
map to change to reflect which country the mouse 
pointer was over, you would add a lot of country- 
shaped buttons. Think of buttons asked to detect 
Roll Over and Roll Out events as “mouse position 
sensors” rather than true buttons, and this class of 
button event will start to make more sense. 








Note that in real life, the only event of consequence 
is “clicking the button.” In the world of computers, 
things are much more tightly defined, and even in 
something simple like hitting a button, there are 
more events than you might have expected. This 
shouldn’t put you off, though, because in most 
cases, you only need one event—the Release event. 
You will only need the other ones once you start 
making all those cool and wacky interfaces that 
Flash is so famous for. 








Adding a behavior to a button 


1. You want to work with the buttons, so lock every- 


thing except the buttons layer. Click the pink but- 
ton to select it. The Behaviors panel will change to 
show that you are about to attach a behavior to a 
button: 














cry 4 button 


Event Action 














2. Click the plus sign (+) and select Movieclip » Goto 


and Stop at frame or label. In the window that 
appears, change the bottom text entry box from 1 
to pink as shown here: 





Goto and Stop at frame or label 





Choose the movie clip that you want to stop playing: 
this 
R) foot 


Relative O Absolute 


Enter the frame number or frame label at which the movie dip 
should stop playing: 
pink 


R 
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Note that the behavior for a button is called 
“Movieclip” instead of “Movieclips and Buttons.” 
Obviously, space is a premium in drop-down menus! 





The Behavior panel will now change to reflect what 
you just attached. The left column describes the 
event and the right column displays what the event 
handler will do. To change either, simply click them 
(although they are all set up as you want them by 
default): 








mí 


vw Behaviors 
5, = 4 button 





On Release Goto and Stop at frame or label... 

















If you test the movie now, you will see that the 
pink button works. Clicking it will send the timeline 
to the frame you labeled pink, and the content for 
that frame (the you clicked pink! text) will be 
shown: 


pick your favorite color 


els 


you clicked pink! 


3. All you now need to do to complete your example 
is to add the same behavior to the blue button. 
Repeat steps 1 and 2, but this time click the blue 
button and enter the label blue. 
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Now your buttons are functional and can be used to 
allow the user to hop from place to place at will. That's 
interactivity! 


Case study 


In the last case study, you began creating your web 
portfolio page. In this section you'll finish this page, 
and make it fully functional. 


1. 





Open your saved case study document from the 
previous chapter. 


. Open the Properties panel (if necessary), and click 


the content movie clip instance on the main time- 
line. 


. Type content_mc in the Instance Name text field in 


the Property inspector: 








Filters | Parameters 


S Movie Clip 


content_mc 


LOW Properties 


w || Instance of: Content 


W:| 649.5 |X:| -139.6 


H: 257.8 


Y: 71.1 








Giving it an instance name will allow you to control it 
with behaviors and ActionScript. You'll cover instance 
names in detail in the next chapter. 


4. Double-click the content movie clip instance to 


enter Edit in Place mode. 


5. Within the content movie clip, move the playhead 


to frame 91 and click the web content instance on 
the stage. Note that if you are unsure whether you 
have clicked on the right thing, you can see the 
name of the current thing you have clicked on (if it 
is a symbol) in the Properties panel—you should 
see the text Instance of: web content in the 
Properties panel, as per the image that follows. 
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6. Type web_mc into the Instance Name text field in 





the Property inspector: 


or ee eam ey Floyd Designs specialize in Flash websites 
with a twist. 
& 
Please click on any of the links to the left 
for example screenshots and further info. 





— |! ¥ Propertes Filters | Parameters 


E Movie Clip ~ || Instance of: web content Color 
D 
m W: 435.1 |x:| -228.4 Blend 





7. Double-click the web content symbol instance to 


edit it. You’re now going to attach some behaviors 
to the buttons here to make them work. Before 
that, though, you need to stop the playhead on the 
first frame here. 


8. Insert a new layer above all the others and rename 


it actions. 











F] (7) 
D web examples 

[A invisible buttons 

DA buttons text 

thumbnails 









elelele 
ee . @ 


9. Select the first keyframe on the actions layer, and 


11. 


open the Behaviors panel (Window > Behaviors). 


10. Click the plus sign (+) in the Behaviors panel and 


select Movieclip > Goto and Stop at frame or label. 


In the dialog box that appears, select web_mc 
from within content_mc using the tree diagram 
(this will most likely be already selected, as this is 
the movie clip you are editing at the moment). This 
is the movie clip your behavior will stop. 





Goto and Stop at frame or label 





Choose the movie dip that you want to stop playing: 





this 
E) (dog A 
Ws) web_mc 
Y 
O Relative O Absolute 


Enter the frame number or frame label at which the movie clip 
should stop playing: 
1 





























12. Click OK. That's your playhead halting done. Now 


on to the buttons. 


Adding behaviors to the buttons 


. Select the invisible button covering the friends of 


ed text. The corresponding content for this button 
is on frame 2, so you need to send the playhead 
there with a behavior. 


. Click the plus sign (+) in the Behaviors panel, and 


select Movieclip » Goto and Stop at frame or label. 


. In the dialog box that appears, make sure the top 


text field reads this and that web_mc is selected in 
the tree (they should all be this way by default). 
Change the bottom text field to read 2: 





Goto and Stop at frame or label 





Choose the movie dip that you want to stop playing: 





this 
E) (dog A 
E] web_mc 
{v 
Q) Relative O Absolute 


Enter the frame number or frame label at which the movie clip 
should stop playing: 
2 
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4. This refers to frame 2 within this movie clip time- 
line. Click OK to confirm this action, and the 
Behavior panel will change accordingly. 


Now it’s time to do the same for the rest of the 
buttons. 


5. Click the invisible button covering the text 
pinderkaas. 


6. Click the Add Behavior button (represented by a 
plus sign) in the Behavior panel. Select Movieclip 
> Goto and Stop at frame or label. 


7. In the dialog box, ensure the top field reads this, 
and the frame field is set to 3. 


8. Repeat this process for the remaining buttons. Use 
the following details: 


E nettle wine—frame 4 
E ganik—frame 5 
E hypertelia—frame 6 


E flash math creativity—frame 7 


Once you are done adding behaviors to all the but- 
tons, you can give it a test. One useful way to test 
an individual piece of content alone, in this case a 
movie clip, is to use the Control » Test Scene menu 
selection. This will preview the current scene (or 
timeline) that you are in. You can tell this (as usual) 
using the scene navigator above the timeline. 


9. Select Control » Test Scene to preview the movie. 


Um... who turned out the lights? You will see nothing 
except a blue background! Where has the text gone? 
Well, the text is there, but it just happens to be the 
same color as the background so you can't see it. Let's 
switch the light on for a minute. 


10. Close the preview and open the document proper- 
ties (Modify > Document). 


11. Change the background color to white and then 
click OK. 
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12. Preview the scene again using Control » Test 
Scene: 


friends of ed 
pinderkaas 
nettiewine 

qanik 

hypegtelia 
fasthewath creativity 





hypertelia 
Creative site created in 3D, Flash and PHP. 


This time you can see the text, and better still, you can 
press the buttons to change the website preview on the 
right side. Before you change the background color 
back, there are a few more buttons to create. These 
new buttons will be thumbnails of the actual screen- 
shots, arranged in a diagonal row. 


13. Close the preview movie. 


14. Select the blank keyframe on the thumbnails layer 
and drag a copy of the friendsofed website. gif 
image from the Library anywhere onto the stage. 
Lock all layers except thumbnails: 








OOO DS < specialize in Flagh websites 


ae > 
P] IRK mamy of the links $ the left 
for Brample sereensholEAnd füfther info. 











15. Open the Transform panel (Crri/Cup+T or 
Window » Transform) and select the image. 
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16. Ensure that Constrain is ticked, and type 30% into 
either of the top two text fields. Then press ENTER 
to render it: 








ii v Align & Info € Transform E 
VEA Transform Y 

click on any AS 

30% Constrain 






Plea 
for example screen|** 30% + 
@rotate | 0.0° 


O Skew a7 À 





| A 




















17. Ensure that Snap Align is switched on (View > 
Snapping > Snap Align), and move the image so 
that it snaps with the button text field and the 
main text to its right. 


18. When the image is in place, release it. 


19. Select the image and duplicate it with Edit > 
Duplicate or Crri/Cup+D. This will place a dupli- 
cate down and to the right of the original. It will 
also instantly select the duplicate: 


20. Select Edit > Duplicate or press CTRL/CMD+D again. 
This will duplicate the duplicate, producing a dupli- 


cate of the duplicate down and to the right of the 
first duplicate! 























21. Create duplicates in the same way until you have 
six images in all: 








Flash has done you a great favor here because it has 
created a pretty pattern all on its own. (OK, you helped 
it out a little bit, but give it some credit please.) You’re 
going to keep the images positioned as they are; all you 
need to do is to swap them with the required images. 


22. Select the second image from the top and select 
Swap in the Property inspector. 


23.In the dialog box that 
pinderkaas website. gif. 


appears, select 


24. Exchange the other images in the same way, in this 
order from top to bottom: 


m nettle wine. gif 
m ganik.gif 

m hypertelia.gif 
E fmc.gif 


It should then look like this: 








Now you need to add interactivity to these images; at 
the moment, however, they are raw images. As you are 
already aware, to attach behaviors or ActionScript to 
objects, they have to be a button or movie clip symbol. 
You could convert them all by hand, but Flash can do 
this for you another way. 


25. Select the top-left image and click the Add 
Behavior button (represented by the plus sign) in 
the Behavior panel. Choose Movieclip » Goto and 
Stop at frame or label. 


Immediately, Flash will see the error of your ways, and 
convert the selected object into a symbol (called 
Symbol 1 (or Symbol followed by another number). 
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26. As usual, the Behaviors panel will appear: 





Goto and Stop at frame or label 





Choose the movie dip that you want to stop playing: 


this._parent 
E) Es] web_mc 





E (Symbol 1) 


®© Relative O Absolute 


Enter the frame number or frame label at which the movie dip 
should stop playing: 


a 

















Symbol 1 here is the generic instance and symbol name 
that Flash has given your selected object. It's not partic- 
ularly intuitive for future modifications, but you can live 
with it here. If it really annoys you (and it should!), you 
can go back and change the symbol names in the 
Library when you have finished this chapter. 


27. Click OK to add the behavior. Now you need to do 
the same with the other images, linking to their 
corresponding frames. 


28. Select the other images in the row, and repeat the 
process just outlined, each time selecting web_mc, 
and specifying frames 3-7 as necessary. Remember 
each time to select the web_mc instance so the 
top text field reads this._parent. Here's the 
keyframe list: 


E Frame 3: Pinderkaas 
E Frame 4: nettlewine 
E Frame 5: ganik 
m Frame 6: hypertelia 
E Frame 7: flash math creativity 
29. Extend the frames on the thumbnails layer to 
frame 7 by pressing the F5 key. 


30. Select Control » Test Scene to test the thumbnail 
buttons. Now your viewers have two forms of 
navigation. 
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friends of ed 
pinderkaas 
nettewine | 








hypertelia 
Creative sile created in 3D, Flash and PHP. 





Now that you can see that it works, you can change 
the background color back to its original setting. 


31. Select Modify » Document and change the back- 
ground color back to dark blue (#003366). 


Letting the users know where they are 


In this section, you're going to label each page to let 
users know which page they are currently viewing. 


1. From your current position within the web content 
movie clip, step back to the Content movie clip. 





| Timeline 


c8 8 , 


=~ e m 




















The next part is simple but a little fiddly, so here’s a 
quick heads-up of what the timeline will look like 
when you are done: 














pp 
H 
RRA 
f} 
3 
at 


i 
lei 








=| 


2. Click frame 92 of the pages layer and insert a blank 
keyframe by pressing the F7 key. You’ve done this 
to prevent the web page from appearing on the 
timeline where it shouldn't (i.e., it should only 
appear on the “Web” page—the page you see 
when you click the Web button at the top left). 


3. Click frame 91 of the pages layer and select the 
Text tool. Lock all layers except the layer pages. 


4. Type FLOYD DESIGNS :: WEB in 15-point bold 
Verdana anywhere on the stage. Set the color as 
#003366. 


sl 
¡Pa 
mee 
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5. With Snap Align still turned on, position the text 
field in the white area above the top right of the 
green rectangle. When it snaps vertically and hori- 
zontally to the green rectangle, release it: 











FLOYD DESIGNS :: WEB 








6. Copy the text field using Edit » Copy or 
CTrRL/CMD+C. 


7. Insert a blank keyframe (F7) on frame 116 of the 
pages layer. 


8. Select Edit » Paste to place a copy of the last text 
field on the stage. 


9. Double-click the text field and change it to read 
FLOYD DESIGNS :: PRINT. 


10. Drag the text field using the Selection tool to snap 
in the top-right corner as you did with the last one. 


11. Click frame 117 of the pages layer and insert a 
blank keyframe to prevent the print page from 
appearing elsewhere in the movie. If you didn't do 
this, the print page would still be shown during the 
closing animation. 


12. Insert a blank keyframe on frame 140 and paste 
another copy of the text. This time change it to 
read FLOYD DESIGNS :: ABOUT and position it in 
the top-right corner. 


13. Insert a blank keyframe on frame 141 to stop the 
about page from running on for too long. 


14. Insert a blank keyframe on frame 165, paste the 
text, and change it to FLOYD DESIGNS :: EMAIL. 


15. Position it as before, and insert a blank keyframe 
on frame 166 to clear it. 


That’s it. Before you finish this chapter, there is one tiny 
thing left to do—add some sound! 


Adding sound to the buttons 


1. In the interests of safety, save the case study in its 
current state. 


2. Double-click the symbol generic button in the 
Library to edit it. This is how it looks at the moment: 


Timeline || & a 5 
= 8 o 








3. Click the Down state frame, and press F5 to extend 
the previous state onto it. 


4. Insert a new layer and name it sound: 





Timeline || <A El 


1) q E 
D Layer 1 .. 0 














5. Insert a blank keyframe on the Down state of the 
sound layer (F6). You're going to trigger a sound to 
play when the button has been clicked. 


6. Select File > Import > Import to Library to search 
for a sound to import. 


7. Select a suitable sound, or use our file, blip.wav. 


8. Select the keyframe on the Down state of the 
sound layer, and choose the BLIP.WAV sound from 
the Sound drop-down in the Properties panel. 





x| Repeat 


Inc: | Event 


No sound selected 
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Your button will now have a sound attached to its 
Down state: 


D Layer 1 








9. Test the movie using Control » Test Movie (or 
CTRL/CMD+ENTER) and click any of the buttons at the 
top left of the screen. Even though they don't actu- 
ally control your navigation yet, the length of the 
sound will just about cover the opening shape 
tween of each page. Nice! 


10. Finally! Save the case study file. 


In the next chapter, you'll use ActionScript to pull things 
together so that you can interact using the main buttons. 








Reader's voice: Hey! Hey! Hey! What about all those 
cool filter effects and stuff we looked at? Can we 
add them now? They will make this site look much 
better... 


Our answer: Well, first, they are only available to 
Flash Professional users, and we don't want to add 
them just yet because they will make the site look 
different for the non-pro users. There is a bigger rea- 
son, though—too much eye candy added early on 
in a design can hide bad design. It's far better to 
add effects when you have a solid design in front of 
you, because then the effects make a good design 
look better, rather than making a poor design look 
passable. Thus, we add effects when we have all the 
basic stuff—the user interface, symbol placement, 
and animations—working correctly. 
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Summary 


In this chapter, we introduced the important concept 
of interactivity, and you started to see how Flash imple- 
ments this using behaviors. 


This was an important chapter because the simple 
examples that you’ve seen here will be a foundation 
that you can build on, both in the next chapter specifi- 
cally and in the rest of the book more generally, 
because they establish the core idea of interactivity and 
the way it’s implemented via events and event handlers. 


You saw that 


Timeline effects allow you to quickly create profes- 
sional animations, the parameters of which can be 
customized and modified at any time. 


Frequently used sequences of actions within Flash 
can be saved as commands. These actions are 
selected from the History panel. 


Some History panel entries, denoted with a red x, 
cannot be saved as part of a command. 


Interactivity is about bringing the Flash movie to 
life and giving the user an interesting and satisfying 
experience. 


The principles of events and event handlers are at 
the heart of interactivity. Events—like a user click- 
ing a button—happen, and you create actions or 
behavior that will respond and cope with these 
events. 


A powerful way of adding interaction in Flash is by 
using buttons. Buttons can have media—such as 
animation, sound, and movie clips—embedded in 
their default states, and they can be made even 
more intelligent by attaching ActionScript to the 
button events that buttons can detect. 


ADVANCED ANIMATION, EFFECTS, AND COMMANDS 





E ActionScript is the string that ties together all the 
components of a Flash movie or website. In this 
chapter, you didn’t write the code, but more 
importantly, you learned a lot about the principles 
that underpin ActionScript. 


E Behaviors can be attached to frames in the time- 
line, or to buttons and movie clip instances—that 
is, buttons and movie clips that are on a timeline. 


E You can use behaviors to jump to specific areas 
inside your movies, and this stops your movies 
from being fixed animations on rails, and turns 
them into interactive content, where the user 
decides where they want to go and what they want 
to see. 


In the next chapter, you'll explore the next stage in 
your journey toward Flash ActionScript. You will no 
longer use behaviors—you will write ActionScript 
directly. Sounds daunting, but you have already seen 
most of the theory, so don't worry! 
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ACTIONS AND INTERACTIONS 





What we’ll cover in this chapter: 


m Introducing ActionScript, the programming language that makes 
Macromedia Flash so powerful 

m Understanding syntax 

m Looking at the ActionScript environment and how to write scripts in 
Flash (and how not to) 

m Creating interactive Flash sites with buttons and your own 
handwritten ActionScript 
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This chapter moves you a significant way along in your 
Flash journey. You're coming to the crest of a hill, and a 
whole new vista of Flash possibilities is going to open 
up. There, bathed in sunlight, is the land of 
ActionScript. In the previous chapter, you looked at 
behaviors, which are self-contained ActionScript build- 
ing blocks that prevent you from getting your hands 
dirty with writing code yourselves. That’s fine for basic 
sites, but to understand Flash properly (and to use all 
its advanced features effectively), you have to know at 
least basic ActionScript. 


One thing we should say right at the beginning is that 
ActionScript is not for everyone. If, after dipping your 
toes into its waters for a while, you find it confusing 
and bewildering, that’s fine. You may decide to use 
behaviors instead for now, and revisit ActionScript 
again later. Not knowing ActionScript well is not the 
same as not knowing Flash well: Flash is a very flexible 
tool and there are always at least two ways to do every- 
thing—so do it the way that feels right for you. 


ActionScript vs. behaviors 


In Chapter 9, we likened clicking a Flash button to what 
happens when you ring someone’s doorbell. Having a 
Flash button all by itself is like ringing the doorbell at a 
house where nobody’s home or where the wiring’s 
been disconnected. 


There are two ways to add wiring to a doorbell. One is 
to go out and buy a doorbell off the shelf. All you need 
to do is attach it to a wall, connect the wires, and plug 
it in. You don’t have to do much else other than tighten 
a few wire terminals and drill a couple of holes in the 
wall. That’s a cool way of doing it because all the elec- 
tronics that control the chime are encased in the box, 
and you don’t have to worry about it. That’s also the 
problem, though—you don’t get an understanding 
of how it works. You can’t fix it if it breaks, and more 
importantly, you can’t upgrade it if you want it to, for 
example, control the back door chime as well as the 
front. 


The harder way around is to learn enough about elec- 
tronics to design your own doorbell. Once you do that, 
you realize that there wasn’t that much in the box any- 
way! It’s only a little circuit that drives a buzzer, with 
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the doorbell completing the circuit. Furthermore, 
when you look at the “off the shelf” doorbell, you 
might start to notice little oddities, like the transformer 
in there that is configured for U.S. voltage levels of 
110V, or the 240V you see in some other countries, 
such as England. There may even be some sort of selec- 
tor switch at the front of the box that allows you to 
choose between the Mission Impossible theme tune, 
Boys of Summer, or Jingle Bells, so the bell plays your 
chosen tune whenever someone presses the button. 
The point is, if you design your own doorbell, you don’t 
need to mess with these extra features; you simply 
design what you want, making the whole thing simpler. 
And Flash is the same: 


E You can use a drag-and-drop behavior. It’s fast and 
efficient, but at the expense of reducing your 
understanding of the problem, and it offers a solu- 
tion that addresses problems that may not be part 
of your particular task. It’s also a “one size fits all” 
solution—and how many times have you bought a 
one-size-fits-all shirt and thought “Mmm, fits per- 
fectly, almost as if it was tailor-made for me?” Me 
neither. 


m You can write your own code. It’s a harder route, 
but it opens up a much wider vista than just creat- 
ing button scripts. You can write other things that 
you can’t use behaviors for, such as Flash games, 
advanced interfaces that no one else has even 
thought about (let alone wrote a behavior for), and 
so on. You can also create custom code that is 
exactly suited to your needs and fits the problem 
perfectly. A cool side effect of writing your own 
code is that you can extend it later, so over time, 
your website will evolve from a simple button 
menu affair to one of those oh-so-fancy Flash sites 
where the whole thing is so integrated, you can’t 
even see the buttons, never mind attach a behav- 
ior to them. 





Another cool side effect of knowing ActionScript is 
that there is currently a big commercial demand for 
it, and a lot of jobs require ActionScript. If your aim 
is to become a commercial Flash web designer, then 
knowing ActionScript will open many doors. 











ACTIONS AND INTERACTIONS 





Don’t worry if scripting puts you off. ActionScript is 
arguably one of the easier web scripting languages to 
learn if you are a designer for a number of reasons: 


E It is a visual language. ActionScript is most often 
used to create animation or interactivity, so the 
end result is visual. 


E There is only one “latest version” of it. Some 
web scripting languages (such as JavaScript or PHP) 
have a number of different dialects, and some lines 
of code do slightly different things depending on 
which browser you are using. ActionScript is much 
less variable, and this makes it easier to pick up. 


E It is integrated into the Flash authoring tool. 
You don’t need to move away from the familiar 
Flash authoring environment to use ActionScript, 
and this makes it very easy to integrate into what 
you already know about Flash. 


E It has a beginners “script assist” mode. Most 
programming languages have to be typed directly 
into a text editor. With ActionScript, you can do 
the same (and most long-term ActionScripters end 
up entering their lines that way), but as a beginner 
you can use the Script Assist mode. In this mode, 
Flash holds your hand much more, and assists you 
in writing your code. 


E It can be as difficult as you want it to be. Where 
you end up with ActionScript is up to you. There is 
no “high end” or “low end” with ActionScript—if it 
creates the Flash content you need to create, then 
everything is good! ActionScript can be simple 5- 
to-20-line scripts that control buttons and time- 
lines within a single SWF. You can also write 
1,000-to-5,000-line web applications in Flash, and 
to write such code, you would most likely need to 
learn a particular type of ActionScript called class- 
based ActionScript. 


To start demonstrating ActionScript's features, you're 
going to revisit the example you created back in 
Chapter 9, but this time you will not be using behav- 
iors—you'll write the darn thing yourself. 


Don’t worry because we will be taking this all slowly. 
We have already used behaviors, and we'll start writing 
our own code by using the Script Assist mode in this 
chapter. We will move on to try direct typing later in 
the book. 


Before you can add some ActionScript, you need to see 
what ActionScript actually is. 


Scripts, programs, and code—it’s all 
Geek/Greek to me 


That’s what a lot of you are thinking so far, right? You 
have questions like “I thought code was written to cre- 
ate something called a computer program, so what's 
this ‘script’ thing?” and “Why am | programming inside 
a visual animation application?” 


Programming and scripting 


When you write a totally new stand-alone application 
(such as Flash itself, Microsoft Word, or Doom 3), you 
write in languages such as C++. This is a complex 
endeavor, requiring teams of highly skilled programmers. 


When you just want to add some customizations to 
Microsoft Word for yourself, create a new level for 
Doom, or add a bit of intelligence to a web page, you 
don’t need to create applications; you just need to tell 
the current application what to do. That is what a 
scripting language does. ActionScript is a scripting 
language—it tells the Flash Player what to do, and it 
requires the Flash Player to be present before it will 
work. Rather than a program or application, a scripting 
language is used to create, um... scripts. These are 
one or more short sections of code that tell the main 
application what to do. In Flash, you attach scripts to 
keyframes. 





You can attach scripts to other things, such as 
directly to a button or movie clip, but a modern 
ActionScript coding style avoids this. As a beginner, 
attaching scripts to keyframes alone will give you 
the good habits needed to become an advanced 
ActionScripter much quicker, and also has the cool 
side effect of making your learning curve much sim- 
pler. Better all round! 
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Programming languages and scripting languages are 
not the same thing: 


E Programming languages are meant for heavy-duty 
projects like creating Photoshop from scratch. 
They require around a zillion years at college to 
learn, and most people don’t bother trying 
because life is short enough as it is. 


E Scripting languages are designed to create much 
simpler and shorter bits of code that specify how 
an application should run. Because they are 
designed to create simpler stuff than application 
building languages, you don’t need that zillion 
years in college to understand them. 


That’s a real relief to the typical beginner Flash 
designer, who's likely thinking “Whuh? Programming? 
I’m a graphic/web designer—there must be some mis- 
take!” In fact, scripting languages are designed on the 
premise that the people using them will not be trained 
programmers at all. Phew! 


Scripting and animation 


The stuff you’ve done so far in Flash has been cool, but 
(apart from behaviors) has been defined at authoring 
time. When you create a tween animation, it will do 
exactly the same thing every time you run it. Well, folks 
just loved all those wacky Flash animations and spent 
hours watching them five years ago, but nowadays the 
novelty has lessened, and folks want to interact. They 
want animations that do things differently every time 
and provide things like challenging entertainment or 
efficient user interfaces. They want to be able to play a 
Flash version of Asteroids online, they want to book a 
hotel room using an interactive Flash interface, or they 
want an e-learning application that not only teaches 
how to learn Microsoft Office, but also emulates it. 


ActionScript-based content can do all this, and has 
become more and more important in the last few 
years. Tweening, although still a big part of Flash, is 
becoming less frequently used. 
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Understanding scripting 


Rather than go straight into animation, you will rework 
the navigation example you looked at in Chapter 9, this 
time without behaviors—you will write the code your- 
selves. Before you do that, though, you need to get 
deeper into ActionScript and cover a number of impor- 
tant concepts: 


m ActionScript syntax 


m The Flash scripting environment 


Syntax 


Syntax is something that is common to all languages, 
not just computer languages. 





Syntax refers to the way you structure words into 
sentences. It doesn't refer to what the words mean, 
but only to the structures that they are placed into 
form-readable text or intelligible conversation. 





In spoken English, you have a wide and varied syntax, 
full of special clauses and more than one way to say the 
same thing. There are very good reasons for all this 
variability and redundancy: 


E The different ways of saying the same thing add to 
the expressiveness of English; you can add 
emphasis or a personal style to what you say or 
write. 


E The redundancy in the spoken word means that 
you can understand what someone means even if 
you don’t understand every word. You can usually 
understand what others are saying even if they use 
a different dialect or speak with an unfamiliar 
accent because the redundancy means you only 
have to pick up most of what was said. 


ACTIONS AND INTERACTIONS 





The big difference between human syntax and com- 
puter syntax is that computers don’t expect unfamiliar 
dialects or accents; computer language syntaxes are 
typically simple but very precise. This precision can 
seem totally alien to us; you don’t usually expect some- 
one to fail to understand you just because you don’t 
speak or write in exactly the same accent as them—but 
that’s the way computer languages work! 


Luckily, ActionScript has very few syntax rules. In fact, it 
has only three that you need to think about when writ- 
ing basic scripts: 


Rule 1: End each line with a semicolon 


Each line of script ends with a “;’—the following are 
both permissible: 


line; 
line; 
line; 


line; line; line; 


If you press Enver at the end of each line, Flash will be 
able to guess where all the semicolons need to go, so 
this is also OK (although you should get into the habit 
of putting the semicolons in—it fosters good practice 
that will pay dividends when you get onto more 
advanced scripting): 


line 
line 
line 


The following, however, is not OK because Flash has no 
way of knowing where a new line starts: 


line line line 


Rule 2: The object, method, and argument 


In English, you very often have three main types of 
word in most sentences: a noun (person, place, or 
thing); a verb (action); and an adjective or adverb 
(description). 


Put together, you have sentences like “John runs 
quickly.” 


Flash is the same, except the syntax is much more pre- 
cise, and also much simpler. Instead of a noun, you 
have an instance (also called an object); instead of a 
verb you have a method; and instead of an adjec- 
tive/adverb, you have an argument. Each means some- 
thing similar to your noun-verb-adjective in English 
syntax. 


Computers are precise, so you can’t use subjective 
terms like quickly. You and | have some idea of what 
quickly means, and the range of values that would be 
understood as quick movement if John was a toddler, 
an Olympic runner, or if he were running through 
waist-high molasses. Trouble is, a computer doesn’t 
have the same subjective worldview we do because it 
doesn’t know anything about our world. Instead, it 
understands only nonsubjective or numerical terms— 
called arguments (and also called parameters in 
some quarters)—such as “John runs at 5 miles an 
hour.” The 5 isn’t subjective; it’s a value that needs 
nothing else to describe it—it’s precise, and that makes 
it an argument that Flash can work with. 


The argument is always enclosed in brackets after the 
method, and the object and action are always sepa- 
rated by a dot (.). In ActionScript, this sentence would 
become John. run(5). 


Note that in some cases, the object.method(argu- 
ment) structure is actually a single line of ActionScript, 
so from rule 1, you could say the following if the fact 
that John is running at 5 mph is all you wanted to say: 
John.run(5);. 





Some of you may have noticed that the computer 
version of your line has changed in its implication 
somewhat. “John runs quickly” is descriptive, 
whereas John.run(5); seems more like a directive. 
The computer version looks like you are telling John 
to do something, rather than describing what he is 
doing. This is not a mistranslation; it is a window 
into what code actually is—a set of instructions or 
commands that tell the computer what it should 
be doing. You will even sometimes catch program- 
mers referring to code as instructions or commands 
because that is what code really is. 
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The object .method (argument) form is not always writ- 
ten out in full, because some of its parts can be 
implied. For example, there is an ActionScript com- 
mand called stop(). This has no object and no argu- 
ments. It still uses them, though (the stop() command 
means “stop the current timeline on the current 
frame,” so the implied object is the current timeline, 
and the implied argument is the current frame); they 
are just not written in the line for brevity (for a stop, 
the object and argument is always the same, hence 
there is no need to write it). 


However, even if you don’t need the object or the 
arguments, it is still a good idea to consider what 
object and argument Flash will actually end up using, if 
only because one of the biggest reasons ActionScript 
code runs but doesn’t do what you want it to (called a 
“runtime error”) is when you are incorrectly assuming 
the missing object and/or argument. More on this later. 


Rule 3: The code block 


In the same way that English sentences can form para- 
graphs, ActionScript lines can form a block. A block 
encloses a number of lines, and begins with an opening 
curly bracket, also known as a brace ({) and ends with 
a closing curly bracket (}). 


line; 
line; 
line; 


} 


A code block is much like a paragraph in that both con- 
tain a section of lines that are related in some way. In 
normal language, a paragraph contains sentences that 
are related to the same subject or theme. A paragraph 
is really a line that has grown too long—if you have so 
much to say that it doesn’t fit in a single line, you make 
that line into a paragraph of lines. 


Code blocks are similar. A block of code can be a way 
of creating a “line that is so long it now needs to be a 
paragraph.” This type of block is called a function, and 
it is the most often used block in Flash. 
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As we mentioned earlier, code is directive; it tells Flash 
what to do. So there is another reason a block is impor- 
tant in Flash. A block can be used to tell Flash how to 
run the lines or what task the block represents. 


Here's an example of each type in pseudo-code (i.e., 
plain text that is not real code, but is formatted in the 
correct syntax): 


Do this ten times { 
line; 
line; 
line; 


} 


A loop block lets Flash know that the lines within the 
block need to be repeated a number of times. This is a 
“how to run the lines block”—rather than run the lines 
within the block once, the lines need to be repeated a 
number of times. 


Loops are very useful in coding, because most things 
you get computers to do are repetitive or number- 
crunching tasks that require the same set of instruc- 
tions to be repeated many times. 


A block is also used in event handlers; the start of the 
block denotes which event you are looking at, and the 
block contents are the event handler. 


When you see a clickf 
Do these lines; 
Do these lines; 
Do these lines; 


} 


This is a “what the task represents” block. It tells Flash 
that this block is an event handler for a click, and the 
lines within the block should be run each time a click is 
detected. 





There is one more, final rule. This final rule (which 
you will look at later) has to do with building 
expressions. If you understand 4 = 3 + 1 then 
you're already a lot closer to understanding expres- 
sions than you might think! 
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And that’s it! These are the core rules you need to 
know to write basic scripts. There are also a few other 
rules that, although not specific to ActionScript, are 
part of good ActionScript style. 


Camel case 


When you name anything in ActionScript, it’s common 
practice to use camel case. ActionScript doesn’t like 
spaces (and when it does, they are there for your ben- 
efit—Flash actually removes them internally before 
running each line), so you have problems when you 
want to use an instance called John Doe instead of sim- 
ply John. The way to get round this is to use camel 
case—John Doe becomes johnDoe, New Masters of 
Flash becomes newMastersOfFlash, and camel case 
becomes camelCase. The rule for creating camel case 
instance names is to start with lower case, and add an 
uppercase letter at the start of each new word. 





It’s called camel case because of the humps you cre- 
ate by adding capitals in the middle of a string of 
lowercase letters. 





Indenting 


If you look at Rule 3, you will notice that the script lines 
within a code block are indented. This makes reading a 
script much simpler because it’s easy to see which lines 
are in a block and which are outside it. Indenting is 
such a good idea that Flash adds it automatically to 
your scripts as you write, as you will see later. 


Use code blocks often 


Written language looks better and is more readable (or 
“scans better” as editors seem to call it) if it is written 
using paragraphs. Once you get into paragraphs, you 
will find that it also makes writing as well as reading 
easier, because it adds structure to your text. Your 
writing will be split into paragraphs where each new 
change or concept has its own paragraph. This makes 
what you were thinking about as you were writing eas- 
ier to follow, because the structure puts each of your 
lines into a definite context. 


Code is the same; it is easier to understand code if you 
split your code into separate blocks, each of which per- 
forms a specific task. When you read your code back, 
most of your lines of code will now have a context— 
“this line of code is part of this task.” Like a well-edited 
book, your code will then “scan better.” 





The “Use code blocks often” rule is an interesting 
one, because the actual implementation of this rule 
can totally change the look and feel of your code. 


When you are starting out, you will probably sepa- 
rate your code into blocks only when you have to 
(using such blocks as loops and event handlers). 
This style of coding is useful for small scripts 
(10-20 lines) because it is easy to write and requires 
very little planning. 


Later on, you may realize that using blocks to struc- 
ture your code into functional blocks (where you 
split your code into larger tasks or “functions”) 
makes sense. This gives your code a high-level struc- 
ture that is based around what it is doing, and this 
type of code is often called structured code. 


Finally, when you are building very large Flash 
applications, you will start to use very formalized 
code blocks, where you divide your code into gen- 
eral “templates” for tasks that you know your code 
will need to perform often. This third way of writing 
is called class-based programming (because class 
is another way of saying template). It is useful for 
managing projects that would otherwise require 
long scripts because it can be used to separate your 
long script into many simpler, smaller scripts. 


Learning ActionScript is a great way of getting into 
programming, because ActionScript is one of the 
few languages that allows you to not only write 
code in any of the three styles, but also mix and 
match the styles within a single FLA! 











Those are the basic syntax rules. What about actually 
entering code into Flash? 
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The Flash scripting environment 


To create basic scripts in Flash, you use two panels: the 
Actions panel and the Properties panel. If you are 
using the vanilla panel settings (select Window > 
Workspace Layout » Default if you want to get back to 
them), the two panels appear in the lower-middle 
docking area, as shown in the following graphic: 























The Actions panel is used to enter scripts (from the 
default setup, you will have to open it to see it in its full 
glory). The big blank pane to the right of the panel is 
the text entry area for your scripting. 


The Properties panel is used to add the link between 
ActionScript and the graphical interface: the instance 
name. This is the “John” in the example we talked 
about earlier. 


First, a bit of setup. Scripts can get rather long and con- 
tain lots of lines, so it’s a good idea to number them. To 
do this, select the Actions panel’s drop-down menu (via 
the little pop-up menu at the top right of the panel) 
and make sure Line Numbers is checked. 


Let's enter some code. You'll redo the button example 
from the previous chapter, this time writing it all your- 
selves—with a little help from flash via Script Assist. 


Writing your first script 


You now know enough to do away with behaviors 
and write the code yourself, so that is exactly what you 
will do! 
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Revisiting your favorite color: Deleting the 


behaviors 





You'll start with the button symbols you created in the 
previous chapter. You will find scriptStart.fla, the 
FLA to start this exercise, in the code download for this 
chapter. It is the same as the example in Chapter 9, 
minus the behaviors. 


If you have grown attached your own version of the 
FLA, all you need to do is remove all the behaviors so 
you can replace them with your own code. To do this: 


1. Select frame 1 in the layer actions (the keyframe 
with an a). In the Behaviors panel (Window » 
Behaviors), select the one behavior that you see (it 
will have a Goto and Stop at frame or label action) 
by clicking its Action column. Click the minus (-) 
icon at the top left to delete it. 

















#50 5 10 15 20 25 20 
Im) Vi o 0 pink 0 ¿blue 0 
WD content * - Ole 
LD text - mi - = 
Foo ~~ all Y Behaviors 3 





TETTE) 


g 
































2. Select each button in turn, and in the Behaviors 
panel, select the behavior and delete it with the 
minus icon as before. 





pick your favorite color 








p ce S ha button 


On Release Goto and Stop at fram... 
































ACTIONS AND INTERACTIONS 





For the more lazy/cautious, you can also look at the 
completed FLA for this exercise, scriptCompleted. fla. 


If you test the movie as it stands, the timeline doesn’t 
stop, and you will see the text below the buttons 
change between you clicked pink, you clicked blue!, 
and no text. You first need to halt the timeline on 
frame 1. 


Adding your own scripts using Script Assist 


1. Select frame 1 in the actions layer, then click the 
Script Assist button (in the top-right corner of the 
Actions panel). 


® Script Assist ? 








The top of the Actions panel will now change to 
show the Script Assist area. This will change as you 
create your script, providing help in creating your 
lines. At the moment, it isn’t doing much (because 
neither are we), but it will soon spring into life 
(because we will)! 





To add an item, double dick or drag the item to the script window. 








R Y Script Assist e 





The top-left pane in the Actions panel contains a 
set of icons that look like little books with arrows 
on the front. The first book is labeled Global 
Functions. Click this book icon to open the book. 
You will now see the book icon change to an open 
book, and a list of more books will appear below it. 
Click the one labeled Timeline Control. 


You should have opened a path of books that looks 
like this (expand the panel to get a better view if 
you need to): 


E Global Functions 
(E) Timeline Control 
a gotoAndPlay 
a gotoAndStop 
a nextFrame 
@ nextscene 
@ play 
@ prevFrame 
@ prevScene 
@ stop 
@ stopallSounds 
Browser/Network 
Printing Functions 
Miscellaneous Functions 
Mathematical Functions 


Conversion Functions 








ESPEN ESTES] EE 





Movie Clip Control 





2. Inside the open Timeline Control book you'll see a 
list of circled arrows. These are ActionScript 
actions. 


3. You're in the right ballpark; all you have to do is 
find the action that will do what you want—stop a 
timeline. It doesn't take much guesswork—you 
want to use the stop method (they are listed alpha- 
betically). Double-click it. You will see the follow- 
ing appear in the right pane: 





stop : Stop playing the movie 


No Parameters. 


r= P 


1 stop(); 














This is your full action. How do we know this? Because 
the Script Assist area is not asking us to do anything! 
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“Actions” are a simplified form of the more general 
object.method(argument). You don’t need to 
specify the object with actions (in this case, the 
timeline you want to stop) because Flash assumes 
you want to stop the timeline the code is attached 
to. This makes actions easier to work with. 











4. Finally, according to the rules discussed earlier, 
you'll probably be thinking about adding an argu- 
ment at this point. However, you don’t need to tell 
Flash how to stop (“stop” is precise enough as it is; 
you want Flash to stop now and do nothing). You 
don’t therefore need an argument, so the line is 
complete. 





We don’t need to enter an argument, because 
“stop” doesn’t need one, in much the same way that 
the sentence “John stops running” could be written 
as John.stop(). 


Notice that we write stop() rather than stop. We 
add the () around the argument even when there is 
no argument. What is really happening here is that 
we are actually specifying an argument, but that 
argument is nothing. The object.method(argu- 
ment) syntax is always used internally by Flash even 
when some of it is not needed. 


It’s worth noting that when we say a method does- 
n’t need arguments, we are really just saying “Flash 
knows what it needs to do by implication, so we 
don’t need to provide the arguments.” All methods 
need arguments; it’s just that sometimes we don’t 
have to provide them explicitly. We still provide 
them in some way—for example, we add the 
stop() action to the timeline we want to stop, 
rather than add that timeline as an argument. 





percent of the available ActionScript, and you will 
very soon know them all by heart. When you do, 
you will be writing stop(); as fast as you can type 
it, probably about a second slower than you just 
read it now! 


If you test the movie now, you will see that the 
timeline stops at frame 1. Next stop, the buttons. 


Getting back to the noun-verb-adjective analogy, 
you know that it is John who is running in the sen- 
tence “John runs quickly” because you see his 
name. You do not yet have names for your two but- 
tons, and you need these before you can add the 
instance part of your syntax. The first thing you 
need to do is give your two buttons instance names. 


5. Select the pink button. In the Properties panel, you 
will see the following: 








— = Properties Filters | Parameters 


& Button w || Instance of: button 


Track as button 


Wi! 72.0 x: 189.0 


r 
â 
E 


H: 72.0 Y: 164.0 





6. The text entry box currently with <Instance Name> 
in it is where you specify the name of the instance 
you want to attach your code to. Change the 
instance name by clicking anywhere inside the box 
and entering pinkButton. 


7.Do the same for the blue button, calling it 
blueButton. 











Congratulations! You’ve just entered your first line 
of ActionScript. Some of you are thinking “Whoa! 
All that work just to type that!? | could have 
entered that by hand!” Well, exactly! As you learn 
ActionScript, you will realize that although there 
are many objects, methods, and arguments, 90 
percent of your code will consist of about 5-10 
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ActionScript 2.0, which is what you are writing, is 
case sensitive. This means that pinkButton is not 
the same as pinkbutton or Pinkbutton. This has 
two implications: 


E You have to type instance names exactly, or 
Flash will get it wrong by assuming you mean 
another name. 


m You can have buttons called pinkbutton and 
pinkButton, and Flash will recognize them as 
two different buttons. Although you can do this, 
it is a recipe for confusion, and we strongly rec- 
ommend that you use only distinct camel case 
instance names throughout your ActionScript. 








ACTIONS AND INTERACTIONS 





Now that you have instance names, ActionScript 
can start referring to them, and you can create the 
code for the event-event handler pair for them. 


8. You now need to add an onRelease event for each 


button. Using the book and arrow icons in the 
left pane, go to ActionScript 2.0 Classes » Movie 
»> Button > Event Handlers > onRelease and 
double-click it. 








(a Global Functions 
El Global Properties 
a Operators 
a Statements 
(E) ActionScript 2.0 Classes 
[A] Client/Server and XML 
(a Core 
Media 
(E) movie 
Accessibility 
(E) Button 
Methods 
Properties 
(E) Event Handlers 
a onDragOut 
a onDragOver 
a onKeyDown 
@ onKeyUp 
@ onKillFocus 
a onPress 
a onRelezse 
a onReleaseOutside 














You will see the following lines appear as lines 2 and 3: 


not_set_yet.onRelease = function() { 


E; 


This defines a (currently empty) event handler 
block for a button onRelease event. An onRelease 
event occurs in much the same way as our button 
release behaviors worked—when the user releases 
the button, the onRelease event handler will run. 
The onRelease event handler will be whatever we 
place between the { on line 2 and the } on line 3. 


9. At the moment, Flash doesn't know which button 


we want to define this event handler for. 


Continue the line by clicking in the object field. 
Enter pinkButton in this field, making sure that you 
enter this name exactly. When you have entered 
this instance name, your code will look like this: 


stop(); 
pinkButton.onRelease = function() { 


}; 





method : Dedare a method of an object 
Object: | pinkButton 
Method: onRelease 


Parameters: 


ks PO A 

Y stop(): 

2 pinkButton.onRelease = function() { 
- EE 

4 











If you are not confident with your typing skills, you 
can get Flash to enter pinkButton for you. The little 
target icon will become available when you click 
inside the Object field (you may have to press the 
Backspace key for this to happen). Click this icon. 





se =/|B18)]- 
stop (); 


yet onRel 








w N e 





This brings up the Insert Target Path window. Select 
pinkButton from the tree at the top, and make sure 
the Relative radio button is selected. 














Insert Target Path 
this.pinkButton 
FS} -root 
A 0 
AP blueButton 
4 pinkButton 
O Relative O Absolute 











If you choose this route, the code will look like this: 


stop(); 
this.pinkButton.onRelease = function() { 


$; 


This adds this.pinkButton instead of pinkButton. 
For our code, these two instance names are equiv- 
alent (we will see what this means later). 
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You just added a code block that defines a button 
onRelease event. The start of line 1 defines the 
instance you are defining your event for, pinkButton, 
and the event (which is really just a special type of 
method) is onRelease. At the end of line 1, you have an 
opening curly bracket to define the start of the code 
block that will be the event handler, and line 3 is the 
closing curly bracket that ends the block. Your text cur- 
sor is at line 2—Flash is waiting for you to enter the 
event handler code in the block it has just created. 


10. Make sure line 2 of your code is highlighted (click 
it if it is not). Using the books again, go to Global 
functions » Timeline Control, and double-click 
goto. You code will now look like this: 





goto : Go to the specified frame of the movie 


© Go to and play 


Scene: | <current scene> 


© Go to and stop 


Type: | Frame Number 
Frame: | 1 
= pP a y 


stop ():; 


Se 





this.pinkButton.onRelease = function() { 
gotoAndPlay (1); 


mia don 











Select the Go to and stop radio button at the top of 
the Script Assist area. Using the Type drop-down, 
select Frame Label. Select the Frame drop-down 
and select pink. 





goto : Go to the specified frame of the movie 


(O Go to and play 


Scene: | <current scene> 


© Go to and stop 


Type: |Frame Label 


Frame: | pink 


O) ay 





a) stop(); 


2) this.pinkButton.onR 


3 gotoAndStop ("pink"); 
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We have now completed the code to 


E Stop the main timeline (line 1) 
E Add an event handler for pinkButton (lines 2-4). 


Script assist mode always displays syntax errors (or 
missing parts of a line) in red, so if there is no red in 
your script, you can now test it. 


You should see that clicking the pink button works, but 
clicking the blue one does nothing. We still need to 
add the event handler for the blue button. We could 
add the handler for the blue button in the same way 
we added the pink button’s handler, but there is an 
easier way: we can jump out of Script Assist and copy 
and paste the code we already have: 


11. Click the Script Assist button to exit Script Assist 
mode. 


12. Highlight lines 2 through 4 and press Crri/Cup+C 
to copy the lines to the clipboard. Place the cursor 
on line 5 (if you don’t have a line 5, place the cur- 
sor at the end of line 4 and press ENTER). Press 
CTrL/CMD+V to paste the copied lines. 














RBAOVE EL 

di stop(): 

2 this.pinkButton.onRelease = function () 
El gotoAndStop ("pink"); 

4 

5 this.pinkButton.onR ase = function() { 
6 gotoAndStop ("p 

mt: 

a! 








13. We now have two identical event handlers. To start 
customizing the second copy so that it becomes 
the handler for the blue button, jump back into 
Script Assist mode by clicking the Script Assist icon. 
You may be more comfortable with typing the 
code directly, in which case you can elect to stick 
with direct typing. 


14. To change line 5, select this line, then replace 
pinkButton with blueButton. 
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15. To change line 6, select the Frame drop-down and 
select blue. 





goto : Go to the specified frame of the movie 


© Go to and play © Go to and stop 
Scene: | <current scene> 


Type: | Frame Label 


Frame: | blue 


Ro DP@szy 


1 stop(): 





function() { 


function() { 














That's the full script. Test the movie and you should see 
the same things happen as you saw in Chapter 9. If you 
don't, the following tips may help: 


E Check that the instance names that show up in the 
Properties Panel when you select each button are 
exactly the same as the ones you use in the code: 
pinkButton and blueButton. 


E The two frame labels are pink and blue. 


E The code is exactly the same as the listing just 
shown. 


E Compare your FLA with our finished one, 
scriptCompleted. fla. 


What have you gained by writing your own script 
instead of using behaviors? Well, you gained a number 
of very cool features: 


E You have all your code in one place—frame 1 of 
the main timeline. Behaviors are spread all over the 
place, and it is very easy to forget where they are 
in a large FLA. This way, you have a single script, 
which you can find easily, and even print out if you 
need to. 


E The code is much shorter and more compact than 
the behavior code because you made it do exactly 
what you need and no more. 


E You can customize or extend it later. 


Actually, you’re going to customize/extend it right now. 


Linking your movie to a URL 


In this exercise, you’re going to use ActionScript to 
redirect the user to a web page with a specific URL, 
depending on which button they click. You’re going to 
do this by adding more ActionScript. 


Using ActionScript to jump to a URL 


You’re going to create two very simple drawings of a 
girl and a boy to display underneath the stereotypically 
color-gendered content in the goto keyframes (pink 
for a girl and blue for a boy, like your buttons). You’re 
then going to put an invisible button behind each 
drawing and use ActionScript to link the drawing to a 
web page when it’s clicked. 





The completed FLA for this part of the chapter is 
scriptURL. fla if you get stuck. 





Blue button Pink button 


Scene 1: 


For d latest For a latest 


E] Invisible [a Invisible 
Scene 2: button button 


in boys' fashion... in girls' fashion... 


Boy-related 
web page 


Girl-related 
web page 
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1. Continue using the same button-based movie you Timeline É Scene 1 

used in the previous exercise. 230: 

2. Create two new graphic symbols called girl and LD actions - gal 

boy, and in each one, draw an image of a girl and a W 0 a = o 

A text $ . 

boy, respectively. Dute - Gol. 
Leave it to your own ingenuity and good taste to pad m E ENE EEE a 


create your own boy and girl drawings, but make 


sure you include a line of text that'll entice the user you Cl | cked bl uel 


to click the invisible buttons that you'll add soon: 
for the latest 








for the latest for the latest 





in girls' fashion... in boys' fashion... in boys' fashion... 




















4. Add a new layer called url buttons as shown. Lock 
all layers except url buttons. Add new keyframes at 
frames 10 and 20 in this layer. 


3. Lock all other layers except content. In the content 
layer select the keyframe pink. Drag an instance of 
girl out of the Library and position it under the you 









































clicked pink! text. Do the same for the keyframe aaoi =: ee an EN 
blue using the boy graphic symbol. re -anot glpink rblue 
LD content be a Ollo dle Ole 
Timeline 6 Scene 1 T 8 Oo Djo Oo 
= LD text £ E a . 
anj = a = A a WD buttons - BOL. 
W actions > a B 8 
F] B Ol lo 
LD text - GM. 
W buttons e GOs 5. Select frame 10 in the url buttons layer, click your 
Di hu] alo ul (2\[ 10 [12.0 fps | 0.88 button symbol in the Library, and drag it onto the 





stage behind the girl symbol. 
you clicked pink! 6. Scale the button so that it completely surrounds 


for the latest girl. You should have something like this: 





you clicked pink! 





in girls' fashion... 
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Now you want to take users to a new web page 
when they click the button behind girl. 


The ActionScript you attach to this button will tell 
Flash to go to the web page specified when the 
user clicks and releases the mouse over this but- 
ton. You do this using the getURL action. 


7. Before you can control the new button, you need 
to give your new button an instance name. Select 
it, and in the Properties panel, give it the name 
girlLink: 








2% Properties Filters | Paral 


: Are tats [E Button x| 


you clicked pink! — 





girlLink 


m w:/93.0 |x: 225.0 
2 H: 93.0 |Y: 299.0 














8. Repeat steps 5, 6, and 7, to add a button called 


boyLink on frame 20 of the url buttons layer: 








= Properties Filters | Paral 
& Button v| 
boyLink 


12 93.0 [xi 225.0 


you clicked blue! ~ 


= 


H: 93.0 Y:| 299.0 











9. Select frame 10 in the actions layer (the one 


labeled pink). You may have to unlock this layer 
first. You will add your event handler for the 
girlLink button here. In the right pane of the 
Actions panel, select ActionScript 2.0 Classes » 
Movie » Button » Event Handlers and double- 
click onRelease. Select the Object field in the 
Script Assist area and enter girlLink. 





method : Declare a method of an object 
Object: | girlLink 
Method: | onRelease 


Parameters: 


es =|) 

1 girlLink.onRelease = function() { 
2}; 

3 














10. You now need to add something within the event 


handler block you have just created. Select the 
Global functions » Browser/Network book and 
double-click the getURL action. This action makes 
the browser open a new URL. Click the URL field 
and in it, add any URL that takes your fancy, such 
as http://www.friendsofed.com—or a URL of your 
choice—it can even point to a file on your own 
machine if you like: 





getURL : Tell Web browser to navigate to specified URL 
URL: | http://www. friendsofed.com 
Window: 


Variables: | Don't send 











ko POary 
i girlLink.onRelease 
2 getURL ("http: 
4 





Notice that you’ve added the whole URL here, 
including the http:// bit, making the address an 
absolute one. It’s always a good idea to do this in 
Flash; otherwise the command may have strange 
effects on certain servers. 








Why not add your script to that already on frame 1? 
Well, you can only define a script for an instance 
name if that instance name currently exists. As soon 
as Flash sees an instance name in a script, it will 
look on the current frame. If it doesn’t find it, it will 
not be able to do anything with the associated 
script lines because there is nothing to control with 
them. You can only define scripts for an instance 
name for your button when that button is actually 
on the timeline, and the first frame you can do this 
for our girlLink instance is frame 10. 








11. Select the keyframe labeled blue in the actions layer 


and repeat the process to create an event handler 
for boyLink, going to another URL of your choice. 





Bi SiSv EY 


di boyLink.onRelease = function() { 





2 getURL ("http: .futuremedia. . Uk"); 
a}; 
4 
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You can test the movie now, and will find that 
when you click the boy and girl images, a new page 
will appear (assuming you are online or go online 
when requested to do so by your browser) corre- 
sponding to your URLs. 


12. The red buttons behind the boy and girl icons are 
not really needed for your graphic design, so you 
can make them disappear (while still maintaining 
their button functionality) by making them trans- 
parent. To do this, select each of the two buttons 
on the pink and blue labeled keyframes, on the url 
buttons layer. Select the Color drop-down menu on 
the Properties panel and select Alpha. In the slider 
that appears to the right of the drop-down menu, 
change the value to 0%. The buttons will now be 
invisible, but they will continue to work, giving the 
impression that the boy/girl icons are the buttons. 
Sneaky, huh? 





you clicked pink! 


lal 

















NY, 
Color: | Alpha |v 0% lv 
Blend: | Normal |v 
(Use runtime bitmap caching 








There is a slight problem, though—now you can’t 
see the buttons either! To fix this, click the Show 
Layer as Outlines icon for the url buttons layer. 











E #80 
D actions -80 
| Y content - 80 
uri button E 














D buttons 
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In this chapter, you learned how to give Flash instruc- 
tions to jump to new parts of your movie when it detects 
the user clicking a button. More importantly, you cre- 
ated event-driven scripting yourselves, without using 
behaviors. There's probably more unanswered questions 
going through your mind about ActionScript, but you're 
already realizing its power. Some of you will want more 
of the same—don’t worry, there's much more! 


Case study 


In this section, you're going to create a simple email 
page, and move toward finalizing your navigation. 


Creating your email and contact page 


1. Open your saved case study document. 


2. Select the content symbol instance on the main 
stage and double-click to edit it in place: 

















PENOSA AD: 


CI A 





ACTIONS AND INTERACTIONS 





3. Scroll the timeline to frame 165. This is where your 
email page is located: 








FLOYD DESIGNS :: EMAIL 


READ DESTGOGNSRA 





4. Lock all the layers except the pages layer, and 
select the keyframe on frame 165. 


5. Select the Text tool. Set the color to #003366 and 
the font to Arial, 15 point, bold. 


6. Use the Text tool to type the following as seen: 
Here at Floyd Designs, 
we welcome your comments, 
queries or praise! 


7. Select the text field and open the Align panel 
(CTrL/CMD+K). Click the To Stage icon. 


8. Center the text field vertically with Align vertical 
center, and align it to the left of the center point 
using Align left edge: 


FLOYD DESIGNS :: EMAIL 





9. With the text field selected, select Modify > 
Convert to Symbol (or press F8). Give it the name 
email content, a movie clip behavior, a center-left 
registration point, and then click OK. 














Registration: 





10. Select the new instance on the stage and give it an 
instance name of email_mc. 



































11. Double-click the new instance to enter Edit in 
Place mode. 
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12. Within the email content movie clip, select the Text 
tool and type an @ symbol in the top-left corner of 
the green rectangle area. Do this in 20-point Arial 
bold, in white. 


13. Select the O text field and select Insert > Timeline 
Effects > Effects > Drop Shadow. 





If you are using Flash Professional, you may want to 
consider using a drop shadow filter instead of the 
drop shadow timeline effect. 





14. In the Drop Shadow settings, change both the x 
and y Shadow Offset values to 2. Click Update 
Preview to view the new effect: 





[Drop Shadow 
DROP SHADOW Useate Preview 


E 











One significant thing you might have spotted is that 
your white character is rendered invisible due to the 
white background; this is one of the flaws of timeline 
effects. 


15. Click OK to render the timeline effect. This creates 
a new layer called Drop Shadow followed by a 
number. Lock this layer: 





= 
WD Layer 1 . 


W A 


fe - (a 
Bod 











16. Back on the stage, select the Text tool and set the 
Properties panel as seen here (Arial, 15 point, color 
#003366, anti-alias for readability): 
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EW properties Fire | Parameters E 
v| A we els e was + | 15, e 
A AY o lw at -= ale a 
r a 
E a 











17. Select the Layer 1 layer and type floyd@floyd- 
designs.inc (or your own email address) below the 
@ text field. 


18. Position the text field in line horizontally with the 
@ symbol (switch on Snap Align if necessary or use 
the Align panel), and a little below it: 





[foydQfoyd-designs.inc, 


Here at Floyd Designs, 
+we welcome your comments, 
queries or your praise! 











You'll modify this text a little later by turning it into a 
button and attaching appropriate ActionScript to it. 
Before that, instead of the page name, you're going to 
put a postal address. 


19. Zoom in to about 400 percent and use the 
Rectangle and Line tools to draw an envelope: 


floyd@floy 











20. Select the envelope and group it (CTRL/CMD+G). 
Zoom back out to 100 percent. 


ACTIONS AND INTERACTIONS 





21. Use the Text tool with its current settings to type 


the following: 
Floyd Designs, 
Floyd Tower, 
Main Avenue, 
Floydsville, 
94710 


22. Align the text field to the envelope above it, leav- 


ing a little vertical gap. Your cosmetically complete 
email page looks like this: 


FLOYD DESIGNS :: EMAIL 
floyd@floyd-designs.inc 


Here at Floyd Designs, 
Floyd Designs, +we welcome your comments, 


Floyd Tower, queries or your praise! 
Main Avenue, 

Floydsville, 

94710 





Now, as promised, you're going to put in an email link. 


| LA New Message UJESE 





File Edit View Insert Format Tools Message Help a 
= >>| 
J = 7 ABC 
Gl do [3] O ~ 
Send Paste Check Spelling 





GE To: [webmaster @friendsofed.com 


Baco | 


Subject: | 

















B ZUA 


m] [10 |v] E 


Edit Source Preview 




















Because of Flash’s security features, this code will 
not work if you try it with Test movie. View the movie 
in a browser with File > Publish Preview > HTML 
(or press F12 if you have the default settings). 





You’re going to do a very similar thing in your case 
study website by creating a button with a mailto link to 


Creating a mailto link 


Even though you might not be aware of the term 
mailto, you will no doubt have used a countless num- 
ber of them. A mailto is a hyperlink that opens up the 
user’s default email application and creates a new 
email message to the given email address. 


The following ActionScript opens your default mail 
application (if it’s not already open): 


myButton.onRelease = function () { 
getURL =» 
("mailto:webmaster@friendsofed.com") ; 
} 


It then creates a new blank email to the friends of ED 
webmaster (don’t all do this at once!): 


the given address. 


1. Use the Selection tool to select the floyd@floyd- 


designs.inc text and press F8 to convert it into a 
symbol. Call it mailto button, with a button behav- 
ior and a central registration point. 


2. With the new button instance still selected, give it 


an instance name of mailButton in the Properties 
panel. 


. Double-click the button instance on the stage to 


edit it in place. 


. Insert a new keyframe on the Over state by press- 


ing F6. 
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5. Select the text field on the Over keyframe, and 
change its color to white: 





Timeline 














6. Insert a keyframe on the Hit state, and draw a rec- 
tangle to cover all the text. Select Modify > 
Arrange » Send Backward to put the rectangle 
behind the text. 





Adding a solid shape as your hit state was some- 
thing you had to do in previous versions of Flash; 
otherwise the button would only be selectable if the 
user clicked on the text (and not the text back- 
ground). Thus, if the user clicked on the inside of an 
“o”, nothing would happen! This is no longer the 
case in the current version of Flash, but it is still a 
good idea to add a solid background, if only to 
make sure that your site is as backward compatible 
with Flash MX2004 and previous versions of Flash 
as possible. 











Click the Back button in the top left to return to the 
email content timeline: 





Timeline || (4 Sl de 
#50 Over [Dove 











Contrary to what we said earlier in the chapter, you’re 
going to use behaviors just one more time. The reason 
for this is speed—you have a lot to get through in this 
chapter! 


7. Select the button instance and open the Behaviors 
panel (Window > Behaviors). 
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8. Click the Add Behavior button (represented by the 
plus sign) in the Behaviors panel, and select Web 
> Go to Web Page: 











fii} 


vw Behaviors 

cre fia mailButton 
Data » 
Embedded Video > 
Media » 
Movieclip > 
Projector » 
Sound > 
Web » 








Go pun Pag 




















9. In the dialog box that appears, set the details as 
follows and click OK: 





Go to URL 





URL: | Mailto:floyd@floyd-design.inc 


Open in: | self y; 








Once you are done, you've finished with your email 
page. Nice and simple, but functional. Once the case 
study is done, you can spruce the pages up to your own 
taste. For now, though, you're going to use some 
ActionScript to program your navigation. 


Coding your navigation 


You actually did all the hard work creating your opening 
and closing pages a very long time ago, and until now 
they’ve just opened and closed continually because of 
a lack of halts in the timeline. In this section, you’re 
going to make the website navigation functional, if not 
complete. 


1. Click the Back button above the timeline to return 
to the Content movie clip timeline. 


2. Insert a new layer above all the others called 
actions. 


3. On the actions layer, insert a blank keyframe (using 
F7) on frame 75. This corresponds with the end of 
the intro sequence. 
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4. Insert a blank keyframe on each frame where a 
shape tween ends. You'll start off with frame 91: 























#8Oo 75 80 85 30 35 
F] Y Oo ao o 
> E] intro «80 
WD pages SOY! 
frame la... - So 
LD animate... A0 
5. To try and help you further here, here are the 


frame numbers in your case study file (yours might 
be slightly different): 


91, 100, 116, 124, 140, 149, 165, and 174 


Place a blank keyframe on each one. 








aô 
el a 
O nto . 





L) pages 





0000840 


a 
Dime. © & 
-ô 


Y mute... 








6. Select the keyframe on frame 75 of the actions 


layer. 


7. Open the Actions panel if it isn’t already in view. 
Make sure you are in Script Assist mode, and if you 
are not, click the Script Assist button. In the top- 
left pane, find Global Functions » Timeline 
Control » stop and double-click it. 


E Global Functions 
(E) Timeline Control 
@ goto 
@ play 


@ 
@ ro Bura 








This will add a stop() action to the keyframe at 
frame 75. 





stop : Stop playing the movie 


No Parameters. 


2 =|) 
1 stop(): 
2 














This will cause the movie to stop after the intro 
animation has played. 


. Come out of Script Assist mode by clicking the 


Script Assist button. 





RPBbvEEee 


1 stop(); 


Y, Script Assist 





2 











Select the stop() line of ActionScript and copy it 
(Crri/CmD+C). You're doing this because you are 
going to add this code to all of the previously 
added keyframes. 


+ Click all the blank keyframes on the actions layer 


(as listed), click in the Actions panel each time, and 
paste the copied code (CTrL/CmD+V). 


When you are done, all the keyframes should have a little 
a above them. For now, you're done with this timeline. 





< 

a 
A 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Return to the main timeline using the Back button. 
Lock all layers except buttons. You will find this 
layer in the button assets layer folder. 


Select the Web button on the top left of the stage, 
and give it an instance name of webButton in the 
Properties panel. Do the same for the others, giving 
them instance names of printButton, aboutButton, 
and emailButton, respectively. 


Insert a new layer called actions, and place it above 
all the others. 


Select the keyframe on the actions layer and open 
the Actions panel. Enter Script Assist mode by 
clicking the Script Assist button. 


In the left pane, open the books ActionScript 2.0 
classes > Movie > Button » Event Handlers. 
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15. Double-click onRelease from within the Events 
book. As before, you'll see this: 





onRelease : Invoked when release event occurs 
Object: 
Method: | onRelease 


Parameters: 


2 = |p 
2 t 3 yet.onRelease = function() { 
2}; 

3 














16. Select line 2. Double-click onRelease again, so that 
your code now looks like this: 





*t.onRelease = function() { 


bb w N eH 








Repeat this process twice, so that you end up with 
four event handler blocks: 





z -onRelease = function () 
2 
3 .onRelease = function () 
4 
5 -onRelease = function () 
6 
T? `t .onRelease = function() 
8 











17. Click line 1 to select it. In the Object field, enter 
the text webButton to change the very first 
not_seen_yet to read webButton: 





Object: | webButton 
Method: | onRelease 


Parameters: 


sA y 

1 webButton.onRelease = function() { 
2 33 

3 onRelease = function() 

4 

5 onRelease = function() 

6 

7 .OnRelease = function() { 
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18. Do the same for lines 3, 5, and 7, entering the 
names printButton, aboutButton, and emailButton. 
Remember that the case and spelling must match. 





Object: | emailButton 
Method: | onRelease 


Parameters: 





LSO. 

1 webButton.onRelease = function() { 

2 }; 

3 printButton.onRelease = function () 

- PE 

5 aboutButton.onRelease = function() { 
6 


emailButton.onRelease = function() { 











We need to make our buttons control the timeline our 
pages are on, so we need to add a gotoAndStop() as the 
handler code for each of our buttons. Unfortunately, the 
timeline we need to control with the gotoAndStop() is 
not the current timeline, so we cannot use actions. 


We actually need to control the content_mc movie clip, 
and to do this we have to use something we looked at 
in the start of this chapter—the full object.method 
(argument) form of gotoAndPlay. Let’s see how this 
works: 


19. Select line 1 of your script. Open the ActionScript 2.0 
Classes > Movie > Movieclip > Methods books in 
the left-hand pane of the Actions panel. 


20. Double-click the gotoAndPlay entry. This will add a 
new line at line 2 as shown here: 
webButton.onRelease = function() { 
not_set_yet.gotoAndPlay(); 

5 
printButton.onRelease = function() { 
$ 
aboutButton.onRelease 
5 
emailButton.onRelease = function() { 


B 


function() { 
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webButton.onRelease = function() 
not set yet.gotoAndPlay(); 

he 

printButton.onRelease = function() 
H; 

aboutButton.onRelease = function () 
}; 

emailButton.onRelease = function () 


}; 


JIAN £6 WN KB 


O œ 








Gy 


ja 


We have the method (gotoAndPlay) defined, but the 
object and argument are not yet defined. 


21. Type content_mc in the Object field. Uncheck the 
Expression checkbox and enter open web in the 
Frame input field. 














gotoAndPlay : Go to a frame of movie dip and start playing 
Object: | content_mc 
Frame: | open web| C Expression 
RSA] y 
1 webButton.onRelease = function () 
2 content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open web"); 
3 }; 
4 printButton.onRelease = function () 
5}; 
6 aboutButton.onRelease = function () 
7 te 
8 emailButton.onRelease = function () 
9}: 





OK, we know you've been dying to. . . test it with Control 
» Test Movie. Click the Web button and you'll be 
directed, opening tween and all, to the respective page. 
One thing to note here is that frequent clicks of the but- 
ton will ruin the effect due to the same opening anima- 
tion being played over and over—for the moment at 
least (you'll sort this out in the next chapter). 


Right now, though, you’ve got to add code for the 
other buttons. The quickest way to do this is to copy 
and paste line 2. 


22. Exit Script Assist mode. Place the text entry cursor 
at the ends of lines 4, 6, and 8, then press the ENTER 
key. This gives you a blank line in each of the 
remaining three event handlers. 





webButton.onRelease = function () 
content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open web") 
}; 


printButton.onRelease = function () 


y; 
aboutButton.onRelease = function () 


oO 306040Np. 


te 


rey 
o 


emailButton.onRelease = function () 


PoP 
N e 








y 
w 





Select line 2 and press CrrL/Cub+C to copy it to the 
clipboard. 





@) webButton.onRelease = function() 
2 content_mc.gotoAndPlay("open web"); 
- HE 











Paste this line into lines 5, 8, and 11. 


webButton.onRelease = function () 
content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open web"); 
te 


printButton.onRelease = function() 








e 
content_mc.gotoAndPlay ( 


eb”); 


he 


Inoue wn BP 


aboutButton.onRelease = function() 


content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open web"); 


O mm 


}; 
emailButton.onRelease = function () 


O u 


H 





content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open web"); 


a ijp 








[> 
w N e 
me 


ta 





23. We need to change the three lines we have just 
added as follows: 
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Select line 5. Change the Parameters field from 
open web to open print. 


Object: | content_mc 


Parameters: | “open print” 


EII 





webButton.onRelease = function () 





content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("ope 


n web"); 


yo 
5 


content_mc.gotoAndPlay("open print"); 


}; 


= 
2 
3 
4 printButton.onRelease = function () 
5 
6 
7 aboutButton.onRelease = function () 





8 content mc.gotoAndPlay ("open web"); 
9 }; 
10 emailButton.onRelease = function () 


11 content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open web"); 








Select line 8 and change open web to open about. 
Select line 11 and change open web to open email. 





Object: | content_mc 


Parameters: | "open email” 


me DO e. y 


webButton.onRelease = function () 





content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open web"); 

}; 

printButton.onRelease = function () 
content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open print"); 


yo 
}; 


Inu pe wnr bP 


aboutButton.onRelease = function() 


w 


content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open about"); 


Lo 


}; 
emailButton.onRelease = function () 
11 content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open email"); 


O u 











Your script should now look like this: 


webButton.onRelease = function() { 
content_mc.gotoAndPlay("open web"); 

}3 

printButton.onRelease = function() { 
content_mc.gotoAndPlay("open print"); 

}3 


aboutButton.onRelease = function() { 
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content_mc.gotoAndPlay("open about"); 
A 
emailButton.onRelease = function() { 
content_mc.gotoAndPlay("open email"); 


$; 


24. Test the movie again to see if all the links work. If 
they don't, check that the instance names that you 
see if you click each of the buttons match the 
instance names you have used in the script, and 
that the frame labels also match: 





LL EY properties Filters | Para 


Button v 


webButton 





























Object: | webButton 
Method: onRelease 
Parameters: 
Re PHay 
1 webButton.onRelease = function() { 
2 content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open web"); 
- EE 
280 >» æ s 9 
LD actions «+ B| o ole 
D © intro SO] 
ll F pag AA q a] oslo 
( frame label +B) gene 
LD animated rectangles | gp hh 






Object: | content_mc 


Parameters: | "open web” 








me POarv 
@) webButton.onRelease = function() 
2 content_mc.gotoAndPlay("open web"); 
= EE 
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If any of the buttons still don’t seem to be working 
properly, check that 


E You are using the correct instance name for the 
content clip, content_mc in both the Properties 
panel (click on the content clip and look at the 
instance name in the Properties panel), and in the 
script. 


E You have quote marks (“ “) around the frame 
labels in the gotoAndPlay() methods. 


@ If all else fails, have a look at our version of the file, 
case study ch10.fla. 


If all has gone well, you should start to see the naviga- 
tion coming together. 





If the animations seem a little jerky to you, you can 
increase the frame rate to 25 or 30 fps via Modify > 
Document. 





There are no closing animations as of yet, but that will 
come in the next chapter when you have learned about 
variables. 


Summary 


In this chapter, we introduced the important concept of 
scripting your own interactivity, and you started to see 
how Flash implements this using ActionScript. This was 
an important chapter because the simple applications 
of ActionScripting you've seen here will be a foundation 
that you can build on, both in the next chapter specifi- 
cally and in the rest of the book in general. 


You saw that 


E Interactivity is about bringing the Flash movie to 
life, and giving the user an interesting and satisfy- 
ing experience. 


E At the heart of interactivity are the principles of 
scripting events and event handlers, and their rela- 
tionship to instance names and scope. When 
things—events like a user clicking a button—hap- 
pen, Flash looks for a code block that is denoted as 
to be run when that event occurs, and the event 
handler is executed. 


E A powerful way of adding interaction to Flash is by 
using buttons. Buttons can have behaviors such as 
animation, sound, and movie clips embedded in 
their default states, and they can be made even 
more intelligent by attaching ActionScript to the 
mouse events that buttons can detect. 


E ActionScript creates the event handler and links it 
to the event. It is a scripting language for Flash, 
which means it is used to control the Flash Player. 


E ActionScript should only be attached to frames in 
the timeline if you want to maintain a good script- 
ing style. 

E You can use ActionScript to jump to specific areas 
inside your movies, and you can even jump to 
specified web pages and sites. 


In the next chapter, you'll explore ActionScript in more 
depth and see more ways that it can work for you. 
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webButton.onRelease = function() { 





2 content_mc.gotoAndPlay r eb") 
3 }; 

4 

5 printButton.onRelease = function() { 

6 content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open print 
T}? 

8 

9 aboutButton.onRelease = function () 

10 content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open about 
11 

12 

13 emailButton.onRelease = function() 
A content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open email 
15 Be 

16 
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INTELLIGENT ACTIONS 





What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m ActionScript 

m Increasing interaction 

m Giving instructions to specific objects (or instances) on the stage 
m Variables and conditional statements 

m Storing values for later use within scripts 

m Allowing Flash to make choices about what to do 
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In the previous chapter, you used ActionScript to make 
a multisection interactive Flash movie that allowed the 
user to navigate through various routes. You may be a 
beginner, but you have already aced behaviors and are 
now going it alone by creating your own code, some- 
thing you will continue to do in this chapter. 


ActionScript can be used to do much more, including 
supercharging frames and buttons so they are much 
more talented than their ordinary cousins. This is at the 
heart of why Flash is a much richer and more flexible 
environment for web page production than HTML— 
and is the reason Flash can be used to produce sites 
that are more interactive and dynamic in the way they 
allow the user to move around. Some Flash sites even 
seem to think for themselves. 


This chapter will show you how to start giving your 
Flash sites these qualities. In the previous chapter, you 
simply controlled the main timeline, but you can get 
much more out of Flash if you use ActionScript to con- 
trol symbols. You can make Flash throw movie clips 
around the screen in a dynamic, organic way, based on 
how the user is interacting via buttons or the mouse 
position, or something else more complicated, such as 
a fiendish plan you’ve coded in ActionScript for Flash 
to follow without any external interaction. You will also 
explore more thoroughly a few of the concepts we 
introduced in Chapter 10, particularly dot notation 
and the importance of instances. If you are a little 
fazed by the last chapter, don’t worry too much; we will 
revisit all the important concepts because they are so 
crucial to your understanding of ActionScript. 


As with the previous chapters on ActionScript, you may 
find this chapter a little daunting at first, particularly 
because ActionScripting may be intimidating to those 
of you coming from a Photoshop/graphic design back- 
ground. Bear in mind that ActionScript is one of the 
easiest scripting languages to learn, and a good way to 
gain knowledge of programming in general. 


The power of ActionScript 


In the previous chapter, you saw that ActionScript is 
event driven. This means that the actions you told Flash 
to perform are carried out only when an event you 
specified takes place—when the mouse pointer does 
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something specific or when a frame containing some 
ActionScript is encountered on the timeline. This 
makes ActionScript easy to write. For example, once 
you've created a working button, all you have to do is 
add an ActionScript to it that tells Flash what the but- 
ton should do. There’s no long, obscure program to 
write—you just decide what you want Flash to do, gen- 
erate the appropriate bit of ActionScript, and then 
move on. 


Whenever | think of Flash scripts, | have this irrational 
mental image of a little superhero with a letter “A” on 
his chest. Made up of normal Flash frames, he has 
come to you from the planet Interactivity to free you 
from the clutches of his archenemy, a secret organiza- 
tion known only by the initials HTML. 


A 


Normal Frames 


ActionScript!! 


Ridding the world of boring, static web pages wherever 
they may exist, with powers that give one command 
the abilities of 100 lines of JavaScript . . . Is it a bird? Is 
ita plane? No... It’s ActionScript! 


> T shucks! Now he's 


embarrassing me! 
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ActionScript is fundamentally much more dynamic 
than, for example, a button rollover or a linear ani- 
mated movie. With ActionScript, you can control just 
about every attribute of just about everything on the 
stage. Surreal as it sounds, ActionScript enables individ- 
ual elements of your movie to talk to each other. A 
button symbol can tell a movie symbol, “When instance 
X of me is clicked, you start playing from frame Y.” 
Buttons no longer just control navigation as in plain old 
HTML; they also control other instances, such as 
movies and graphics. When controlling each other, 
instances need to be able to access each other, and 
they do this by forging paths to each other. The system 
used to form such paths is known as dot notation. 


Defining instances for dot notation 


With dot notation, you can make one instance in your 
animation—a button, for example—tell another 
instance what to do. Before we can demonstrate this 
concept, you need to create a couple of symbols so 
that one can tell the other what to do. 


Let's create a little face . .. something you can tell to be 
happy or sad, depending on your mood. 





Make sure you save the movie you work on 
throughout this chapter; you'll be enhancing its 
capabilities with ActionScript as you progress 
through the book. 


You can find the finished movie, smilerMovie. fla, 
on our website, in the code download for this chap- 
ter. This file has all the ActionScript you will be 
developing in this chapter already attached to it. If 
you want a version with just the graphics in it (so 
you can add the ActionScript yourself), use 
smilerMovie start.fla. If you also want to fast- 
track this exercise to the point where we start 
adding the code, open smilerMovie start. fla 
and skip to step 24. 











1. In a fresh Flash document, create a new movie clip 
symbol (Insert » New Symbol) called smiler. 


2. Inside smiler, create two new layers. From the bot- 
tom up, rename your three layers face, eyes, and 
smile. These layers are to hold the separate parts 
that will make up your face graphic. 





sgo 5 
D smile Oo > m| 
LD eyes . +. | 
2 2 O 











3. Place a yellow circle about 200 pixels high by 200 
pixels wide, with a black stroke 8 point thick, in the 
center of the stage on the face layer: 








Note that you can create a circle to an exact size by 
selecting the Oval tool and Alt-clicking on the 
stage. When you do this, a window will appear 
requesting a height and width setting. 


You can of course just create a circle and then alter 
the height and width in the Properties panel. 


If you have the center to stage command (that we 
created earlier) still in the Commands menu, you 
can then use that to center the circle. 
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4. In the eyes layer, use two lines with the same 
stroke width as your circle to add two eyes: 


5. Select the smile layer and add a horizontal line 
where the mouth should be: 


We know what you're thinking: your face should be 
smiling. 


6. Make all the layers 15 frames long and add a 
keyframe in the smile layer at frame 15: 





280: 5 10 
Y 2 De 
D eyes Mi 
DD face . ¢ Oli 














Now you'll animate the mouth so that it goes from a 
smile to a frown, passing through all the intermediate 
expressions in between. To do this, you'll set up a shape 
tween from frame 1 (smiling) to frame 15 (frowning). 
For the next part to work, you must not have the 
mouth selected (if you have, simply click a blank part 
of the stage). 
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7. Choose the Selection tool and go to frame 1 of the 
smile layer. Put the pointer on the midpoint of the 
mouth until the pointer displays the curve attach- 
ment and drag the center of the mouth down to 
make your face smile: 





You may find working on the smile easier by locking 
the smile and face layers. 





Hmm... Not quite as enigmatic as the Mona Lisa, but 
if you’re happy with it, we’re happy. 


8. Add a new layer called actions. Using the 
Properties panel, add a label happy to frame 1 of 
this layer. 








2 25 30 35 4 
W =F Properties Parameters 
D smile 
D eyes A Frame 
WD face happy 
Label type: 
Dit a alol ul | 1 stance 
lame v 














Select frame 1 on the smile layer and select Shape 
from the Tween drop-down menu. 


A light green shape tween will now extend from 
frame 1 to frame 15. 


You'll notice that you have nothing else on the 
smile layer. This is a requirement in all tween ani- 
mation, as you'll remember from earlier in this 
book. You'll confuse Flash if you have more than 
one item in the layer, and your tween won't work. 
Also, note that the smile object is just a drawn 
shape and not a symbol—f it were, this would also 
prevent the shape tween from working. 
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9. 


Select frame 15 of the smile layer. Your face here is 
in its expressionless, neutral position. By using the 
pointer in the same way as before, make the face 
frown. Select the frowning line and move it down- 
ward slightly. Hold down the Shift key when you 
move the frown to keep the frown in the same 
horizontal position as you move it down vertically. 


QE) 


10. 


11. 


Add a new keyframe on frame 15 of the actions 
layer. Use the Properties panel to add a label called 
sad to the keyframe at frame 15. (You won't see 
this label on the timeline because there’s not 
enough space to show it, but you will see a little 
flag in the frame to show that it’s been labeled): 





LA actions e > E ¿happy 
F) q E. 
U eyes oo. 
D face °° Ole 











You can see the motion that smiler will perform by 
selecting it in the Library window and clicking the 
Play button, using the Onion Skin tool to see all 
the frames at once, or dragging your playhead 
through the timeline: 


IJ9OISS 


You also want to label the neutral facial expression. 
The exact position of this will depend on how you 
drew the mouth, but it should be somewhere near 
the middle of the movie. 


12. Drag the playhead up and down the timeline until 
it is on the frame where the smile is closest to the 
straight horizontal line you drew originally. 


13. Insert a keyframe at this frame on the actions layer. 
Use the Properties panel to label it neutral: 





D smile 
D eyes 
LD face 














Each of these labels corresponds to a different 
expression: you want to be able to select the 
expression you want to see. To do this, you need a 
button to click. 


14. Using Insert > New Symbol, create a new graphic 
symbol and call it rectangle. This symbol will form 
the basis of your button. 


15. Inside the graphic symbol, draw a yellow rectangle: 
| 
az 


You're going to put text over the top of your but- 
ton eventually, so make sure the body of your rec- 
tangle is big enough for some text. We made ours 
140 pixels wide by 50 pixels high. 


16. Again using Insert » New Symbol, create a button 
symbol called rectangle button. 


17. Inside the button symbol, drag an instance of the 
rectangle symbol onto the stage. Open the Info 
panel (Window > Info), and click the center dot in 
the 3X3 matrix so it looks like this: 














This will make the panel measure positions from the 
center of the button. 
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18. Enter O in both the X: and Y: boxes. This centers 21. Go back to the main stage in Scene 1 and add two 
the rectangle exactly at the center of the button new layers. Rename your three layers, from the 
stage: bottom up, face, buttons, and text: 

EJ sao 
i Align €: Info & Transform e D text . a 
Info [A buttons SEO] 
i W:| 140.0 oF X: 0.0 J 2 B| 
~ Hel 50.0 Y:| 0.0 
A Gi 255 eee 22. Select the face layer and drag an instance of smiler 
paar pie onto the stage from the Library. Then, in the buttons 

















layer, add two instances of the rectangle button 


symbol. Your stage should look like this one: 


As we mentioned before, it’s important that the C] C7 
graphics in a button’s states all line up. For that 
reason, it’s a good idea to always center buttons. 
Then, if a button ever starts to look wobbly when 


it’s used in your final movie, you'll know all you 
have to do to correct the problem is set its position 
in all states to X:0.0; Y:0.0 with the Info panel. 














If you find that you made your graphics too big to 
fit them all on the stage, use the Free Transform 
19. Add keyframes to the Over state and the Hit state. tool to scale them down a little. 





We suggested earlier in the book that it was a good 
idea to make the shape in the Hit state a distinctive 
color. Here, however, because you know that the Now to give the user some hints about which but- 
square is solid, you don’t need to change the shape tons they might want to click. 

in the Hit state from yellow to a distinctive black 
by adjusting the brightness, but you may want to 
do so for good practice. 





23. In the text layer, use the Text tool and the 
Properties panel to add the words better and worse 
on top of the buttons as shown. Then at the top of 

You'll let the users know they're over the button’s the stage, type How do you feel?. 

“click” area by making the button a lighter shade 


when it’s in the Over state. 
20. Select the Over state in the timeline, and then 
select the rectangle. Choose the Brightness option 
from the Properties panel’s Color drop-down 
menu and set it to 40% using the slider: 


Color: | Brightness v 40% |v 
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You can test the movie now if you like. When you 
go over the buttons, they should become lighter, 
and the face will continuously change from happy 
to sad, but nothing will happen when you click 
either button. 


24. Save your Flash document for safekeeping. Our 
version of the file up to this point is available as 
smilerMovie start. fla. 


The next step is to use the buttons to control what 
mood smiler is in, but before you begin adding the 
ActionScript, let’s look at how dot notation works in 
theory. 


Dot notation 


It may not sound very exciting, but dot notation has 
incredible possibilities for your Flash movies. 


Dot notation in Flash and ActionScript is a way of 
expressing a path through a movie. It gives you a way 
of targeting a particular object and telling it what to 
do, irrespective of its position in the movie’s structure. 
If you want to direct a particular piece of ActionScript 
at a specific movie clip, or if you want to tell an 
instance of a square symbol to change its alpha value 
to 10, you can do that by specifying that object’s loca- 
tion using dot notation. 


A typical line of dot notation ActionScript would look 
like this: 


square. x = 100 


This line would move the square instance to an x (hor- 
izontal) position of 100 on the stage. Notice the dot 
before the _x? Perhaps this is what gives dot notation 
its name! 





You may recognize this as something you already 
used in the previous chapter. You used ActionScript 
lines like instanceName.gotoAndStop(); and 
instanceName.onRelease=function() earlier, 
although we didn’t let on what it was called. 











Dot notation enables you to reference any instance 
within the Flash movie, but for this chapter, we'll stick 
to one location for all your instances. We'll look at how 
to reference different locations in the movie using 
paths later in the book. 


Dot notation only works on individual, named 
instances of a symbol. Let's briefly refresh your mem- 
ory about what an instance is and why you use them. 
We also want to make sure you are clear on the 
difference between an instance name that appears in 
the Properties panel and the symbol name that appears 
in the Library. 





As your knowledge of ActionScript increases, you 
will realize that dot notation can be used to access 
much more than just instances. It can also be used 
to access just about anything in Flash. Dot notation 
can be used as a way of defining paths between 
timelines (which is how we are using it here), but it 
can also be used to navigate within other hierar- 
chies, many of which may be unfamiliar to you at 
the moment. The most important other hierarchy 
that dot notation allows you to navigate within is 
the class structure. 


As your experience of ActionScript increases, you 
will also begin to realize that Flash treats every- 
thing as an instance (or “object”), and this means 
that you can access almost anything that the Flash 
Player is capable of accessing through dot notation. 











The original “master” symbol that sits in the Library is 
the template, and any instances of it that you put on 
the stage will be replicas of this master symbol. 
Whereas the version in the Library is the original, think 
of the instance on the stage as a clone, permanently 
linked to its master. An instance will always look and 
behave like its original, and when the original changes, 
all its instances will change as well. This characteristic is 
what differentiates an instance from a copy: If you 
simply draw a square on the stage, copy and paste it 
next to the original, and then go back to the original 
and change it, the copy would not be affected in any 
way because a copy has no link to its original. 
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When you create new symbols, you give each a symbol 
name that appears in the Library. In the FLA you 
are building at the moment, you used the names 
rectangle, rectangle button, and smiler. The symbol 
names are just descriptive labels that are attached to 
each symbol in the library so you know what each one 
is; Flash doesn’t use them at all. Note that the symbol 
name can have spaces. 





low Library - smilerMovie_start.... i=, 


via a 





smilerMovie_start. fla 


3 items 








Button 











Movie Cli 














In the previous chapter, you also used the instance 
names pinkButton and blueButton. The instance names 
are used by Flash. Unlike symbol names, instance 
names have very definite rules defined by Flash (or 
more correctly, ActionScript—the rules for defining 
instance names are part of ActionScript’s rules for 
naming things): 


E They must be typed the same way every time you 
use them (including case), and it’s a good idea to 
stick to camel case. 


E They can’t include spaces. 


The instance names are unique to each movie clip or 
button you put on stage, and if you don’t give a name 
to a particular symbol, you cannot control it via 
ActionScript because Flash won’t know which name to 
reference it with. 


You can see the link between originals and instances for 
yourself by altering the rectangle symbol you created in 
the last exercise. 
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Symbol templates and instances 


1. If you haven’t done so already, save your FLA. In 
the Library window, double-click the rectangle but- 
ton symbol to go into Edit Symbols mode (you may 
want to lock the text layer while you do this so that 
you don’t inadvertently select the text above the 
rectangle). Double-click the rectangle you see (this 
time, you are clicking on the rectangle symbol). 
The top of the timeline should now look like this: 





Timeline © A w [ea] 


2. Select the yellow rectangle with the Selection tool. 
Use the Free Transform tool to stretch it at the top 
and the bottom. 


3. Click Scene 1 at the top of the timeline to go back 
to the main stage and notice that both instances of 
rectangle have mimicked the change made to their 
Library-housed template: 


How do you feel? 


HOE! 


4. If you test the movie, you will see that all button 
states (Up, Over, Down, and Hit) have now 
changed—the buttons still do the same thing; it’s 
just that they now use the bigger rectangle. Exit the 
current FLA (don’t save the changes) and reload 
the file you saved in step 1. 


The rectangle symbol you put in each state of the 
rectangle button symbol changed and, consequently, 
the instances of rectangle button on the stage changed 
as well. The changes you made to the original symbol 
rippled through to all the instances associated with it. 
This is a big advantage for editing and changing your 
website—Flash can just follow the link to each instance 
of the original and make the necessary changes. 
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When you change a symbol, you alter its primitive 
attributes. Primitive attributes are things that all 
instances share in common, and they do not change 
between instances. This means that if you change a 
primitive attribute, all instances will reflect the change. 


You can also make changes at a per-instance level: 


5. With the newly loaded FLA, select one of the but- 
tons on the stage by clicking it, and then scale it. 
You will see that this time only one of the buttons 
changes: 





6. Press Crri+Z (undo) to make both buttons the 
same size again. 


An instance has properties, and these are what you 
have just changed. There are two cool things about 
properties as opposed to primitive attributes: 


E Each instance has its own set of properties, which 
are created as soon as you drop a symbol onto the 
stage. There are a number of properties, such as 
the ones that control the position of your two but- 
ton instances (and that is why you can place them 
at different positions on the stage). There are also 
other properties that control the scale of the but- 
tons; you changed these for the left button. 


E ActionScript can control the properties of each 
instance, as long as it has some way of identify- 
ing the instance. As we discussed previously, that 
identification property is the instance name. 


Let's see how this can work. 


7. Select each button in turn (make sure that you do 
not select the text instead—lock the text layer 
again if you need to). Using the Properties panel, 
give the left and right buttons the instance names 
leftButton and rightButton: 





S u E y 


— = Properties Parameters 


a 


W: 140.0 |x;) 86.3 





H: 50.0 Y:| 200.0 
= > d 














8. You can now control the properties of your two 
buttons via ActionScript. To do this, first add a new 
layer above the others called actions: 





#80 
Y 0 T 
Y text ka a a 
WD buttons FAE] 
WD face . . E 











9. Select frame 1 of the new layer and open the 
Actions panel. We will not be using Script Assist for 
this line of code, so make sure the Script Assist but- 
ton is deselected. Enter the following line of code 
by typing it directly into the Actions panel. Check 
your spelling after (noting the capital B in 
leftButton), and make sure _yscale appears blue (if 
it’s not blue, you spelled it incorrectly). 


leftButton. yscale = 200; 





E Pey 
1 leftButton. yscal 
2 


T 
AS 





= 200; 


m 











Although we could have entered this line of code 
using Script Assist, direct typing has a number of 
advantages, the most important one being that 
Script Assist is really there as an aid to writing 
ActionScript that you are unfamiliar with. If you 
need to enter a fairly easy line of code, or one that 
you are familiar with, you will do it quicker via 
direct typing. 
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Most users will alternate between Script Assist and 
direct typing when entering code—using Script 
Assist when they are unsure, and entering the rest of 
their code using direct typing. 


We will be using a lot of direct typing in this chapter 
to give you a taste of the process, but feel free to 
dive back into Script Assist if you feel the urge! 











10. If you test the FLA now, you will see that your line 
of code has scaled the left button. This time, you 
didn’t do the scaling; ActionScript did it for you! 


This might seem like a fairly boring example, but con- 
sider this—what if you scaled every frame by a small 
amount or moved the button a little every frame. In 
both cases you would end up with animation created 
by ActionScript, something called scripted animation. 
The really cool thing about doing it this way is that your 
ActionScript can think before it animates; things move 
around as if they have a brain, rather than sticking to 
fixed tween railroad tracks. This is the basis of interac- 
tivity in Flash. 


This is a fairly fundamental concept in Flash, so let’s 
have a closer look at how you did it. 


Our line still kind of looks like the instance. 
method(argument); syntax, but now you have some- 
thing else. You have 


instance.property = value; 


You can change the instance’s property by equating it 
to a new value. In this line of code 


E You can access properties as well as methods via 
dot notation: dot notation is a general “glue” used 
in ActionScript to form lines by adding stuff sepa- 
rated by the dots. 


E You can equate one thing to another by using the 
equal sign (=) much as you do in math. This type of 
line is called an expression; it expresses something 
that has to be done by Flash. In this example, it 
expresses that the scaling of leftButton is 200%. This 
is a literal value. This is a value that never 
changes—you will scale by 200% every time. 
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There are lots of other properties you can play with 
before moving on. Here are a few you might want to try: 


leftButton. rotation = 90; 
leftButton. alpha = 50; 
leftButton. x = 200; 


You can even try all four lines at the same time. See if 
you can guess what will happen before you test it! 


Dot notation has at least two forms: one to access 
methods, and one to access properties. It can also be 
used in expressions to change properties, which is the 
basis for scripted animation. 


Phew! That's a lot to take in. Let's expand the idea a lit- 
tle by taking control of the smiler instance. 


Changing properties with dot notation 


1. Select Smiler on the stage and open the Properties 
panel. Give it an instance name of smilerFace. 


At the moment, smilerFace plays continuously during 
your movie, but you want it to stay on the neutral 
expression until one of the buttons is clicked. 


To do this, you’re going to control the smilerFace 
instance’s _currentframe property. This is a number that 
signifies which frame in the timeline the movie clip is 
on, starting with 1. Rather than changing it directly as 
you did previously, you will use an old friend: the 
gotoAndStop method. 





Using methods such as gotoAndStop hides the fact 
that you are still really only changing properties. 
Methods work by changing properties as well, but 
the advantage of using them is that you don’t have 
to worry about the underlying properties. Because 
they have been written for us, there are lots of fea- 
tures that make them easier than accessing proper- 
ties directly. For example, gotoAndStop gives you 
additional features that you can use instead of raw 
frame numbers, such as frame labels. Hiding the 
properties of an instance by controlling it using 
methods is called abstraction. 
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2. Select frame 1 of the actions layer and delete the 
code that you added earlier. If you are in Script 
Assist mode, you can delete a line by clicking the “-” 
icon at the bottom left of the Script Assist area. If 
you are not in Script Assist mode, you can delete the 
lines by highlighting them and pressing the ENTER, 
BACKSPACE, Or DELETE keys. 


Before you begin your coding, let’s take a closer look at 
some of the buttons above the text box in the right 
pane of the Actions panel to see what they do and 
what benefit you can gain from them (buttons 
described from left to right): 


Add a new item Insert a Auto format 


to script target path 


a 
| 


mS 
Check syntax 





N 


10 





@ 20 le — Debug Options 


Find/Replace Show Code Hints 


E Add a new item to script: Opens a list of all the 
ActionScript commands available for adding to 
your script. You can select a command from this 
menu and it will appear in the script, similar to the 
left pane you used in the previous chapter. 


E Find/Replace: Allows you to find a piece of text 
within the active script pane. Also allows you to 
replace the found text with a new text string. 


E Insert a target path: Locates instances in your 
Flash movie. You'll look at this in more detail in a 
moment. 


E Check syntax: Checks the validity of your code. If 
Flash locates a syntax error, it will print the errors 
in the Output panel, detailing the location and rea- 
son for the error(s). As you learn ActionScript, 
you'll begin to see the Output panel more and 
more—don’t worry—this is normal for anyone 
learning ActionScript (and even the masters from 
time to time!). 


E Auto format: Formats your ActionScript to look 
neat, tidy, and correctly indented. 


E Show Code Hint: Makes the direct typing mode a 
lot easier! Code hints appear to suggest the correct 
arguments required for ActionScript methods. 
Hints will appear whenever you type the open 
parenthesis to begin the arguments section of an 
instance.method(arguments) structure: 





MN gotoAndPlay ( 


EJ 1 of 2 [Y gotoAndPlay( frame ); 


You can hide the code hints by right-clicking the 
Show Code Hint button, but for now we recom- 
mend that you leave this on until you are fully 
familiar with ActionScript. 

















E Debug Options: Debugging is the process of 
checking your ActionScript and removing any 
glitches contained in it. The Debug Options icon 
displays a debug options menu. 


Now that you’ve looked at all the buttons in the 
Actions panel, let’s give one of them a try. 


3. Make sure that you have frame 1 of the actions 


layer selected, and that you deleted all scripts from 
the right code pane. Also make sure that you are 
not in Script Assist mode. Then click the Insert 
Target Path icon. 


This reveals all potential targets in the movie that 
you can control. You can control everything with 
an instance name beside it: 





Insert Target Path 





Cancel 








ORelative O Absolute 




















In this case, you see that _root, smilerFace, 
leftButton, and rightButton are the only things 
available. The A() represents the text on the text, 
which you are not concerned with at the moment. 
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4. Click smilerFace to select it, and leave the rest of 


the window unchanged. Then click OK. 


The Actions panel now contains the dot path 


this.smilerFace. 





Rre EvE 
B this. smilerFacd 
2 














We know what the smilerFace part of this path is, but 
what about the this part? The this is most relevant to 
code blocks that are event handlers. Because our code 
is not part of an event handler, we don’t actually need 
the this, so we can do without it. Therefore, delete this. 


(this, and the period that follows it). 





Flash will always add the this part of a path when- 
ever you use its automated scripting features (such 
as Insert Target Path). Flash doesn’t know whether 
your code is part of an event handler or not, and 
always adds this just to be sure. However, when you 
don’t need it, this can make your code confusing, so 
it is a good idea to delete it. 


The use of this is tied into a programming concept 
called scope. We will look at scope in Chapter 15. 





7. Type gotoAndStop( into the right-hand pane after 


the dot you just entered. 


As soon as you type the open parenthesis, Flash 
thinks you will add an argument in a moment, so it 
displays a hint: 





SO Ge 









Y smilerFace.gotoAndStop 











MovieClip.gotoAndStop( frame ) 





If you can't see the hint, click the Show Code Hint 
icon in the Actions panel. Flash shows you the cor- 
rect syntax for the gotoAndStop command. You 
already have the first two elements in place; the 
field that is required is shown in bold text: frame. 


8. Complete this line of ActionScript by typing 


“neutral”);. 





E DOY 


























5. You've now pointed Flash at the correct target. 
Including this is only relevant in a code block. 
Because you are not in a code block, remove the 
this and the dot that follows it to leave you with 


just smilerFace. 


What you want Flash to do is make the smile movie 
start on its neutral, expressionless face. You labeled 
that frame neutral, so that will be your argument in 


gotoAndStop(). 
Let’s tell Flash exactly where to go... 


6. Type a dot after smilerFace in the Actions panel: 





gS Ove qe 
1 smilerFace | 
2 
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As you have probably noticed by now, the code is 
color coded. The smilerFace part will be black, the 
gotoAndStop will be blue, and the neutral will be 
green. 


Flash prints all keywords (properties, methods, or 
actions that Flash recognizes) as blue and text 
between quotations (called “strings”—something 
we will look at later in this chapter) in green. 


Everything else is black. 
You can often use color coding to your advantage. 


For example, if we had chosen the instance name 
face instead of smilerFace, we would have seen face 
show up in blue, telling us that ActionScript already 
has something called face (it is actually to do with 
fonts—face is a property that defines the font face). 
Using instance names that become blue is a bad 
thing (your code will look confusing to other 
designers, and you may even confuse Flash, break- 
ing your code). If an instance name you have cho- 
sen is anything other than black, it is a good idea to 
go back and choose another instance name. 
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If your gotoAndStop does not appear as blue, it is 
because you have misspelled it and Flash doesn’t 
recognize it. You need to type this exactly (the capi- 
talization as well as the spelling needs to be cor- 
rect). It is easy to type gotoandStop or goto and stop 
when you are starting out, so look at the color of 
every keyword to make sure it is blue. 


All the colors can be configured by selecting Edit > 
Preferences and clicking the ActionScript category. 


Also, if you failed to add a closing parenthesis to 
the neutral part, you would see the “); at the end of 
the line (and any text you add in line 2) show up as 
green. This would tell you that you are missing a “ 
somewhere. 








Make sure your code looks OK and has no 
errors by clicking the Auto format and Check 
syntax buttons in turn. 





< 
i 











Once you have corrected any errors, you can test 
the movie. You will see that your face has stopped 
animating and is paused on the neutral frame: 


How do you feel? 


We now need to add some code to define your 
button events. The only difference is that you will 
be controlling the smilerFace timeline instead of 
the main timeline. 


9. Because it is customary to place event handlers 
before other code, place the cursor at the start of 
line 1 and press Enter on your keyboard a few 
times to create some space. We will also be doing 


10. 


something else in a moment—typing our instance 
names—and this also needs to be done before the 
line we have so far: 





EPOvzqr 

E] 

2 

3 

4) smilerFace.gotoAndStop ("neutral"); 
5 














First, we need to type our instance names. Typing is 
a way of telling the Actions panel what each 
instance name actually is. After typing, the Actions 
panel will know that smilerFace is a movie clip, and 
leftButton and rightButton are buttons. The cool 
thing about the Actions panel knowing this is that 
it will be able to help us even more—so much so 
that direct typing will become almost as easy as 
Script Assist! 


Using direct typing, add the following lines as 
lines 1-3: 
var leftButton:Button; 
var rightButton: Button; 
var smilerFace:MovieClip; 
RBAOvVE GB 


var leftButton 















rightButton: 


var smilerFace:Mov 


mob un 
p 
H 











If you now add the following on the next available 
free line: 


smilerFace. 


. as soon as you enter the . you will see a drop-down 
menu appear: 





var smilerFace:MovieClip; 
smilerFace, 





@ _accProps 
_alpha 
_currentframe 
_droptarget 


@ 
a 
a 
@ _focusrect 
a 
a 
a 


smilerFace 


30040 


_framesloaded 
height 
_lockroot v 
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This drop-down is the autocomplete feature. Now that 
Flash knows that smilerFace is a movie clip instance, it 
can list many of the things that you may want to enter 
following smilerFace. For example, if we wanted to 
enter gotoAndStop(), we could save typing it by select- 
ing it from the autocomplete. You can scroll the auto- 
complete via the scrollbar, but this takes your hand 
away from the keyboard, so you may instead want to 
use the arrow keys. 


If you even want to avoid using the arrow keys as much 
as possible, you can type the first few letters of what 
you want to enter (e.g. enter go to start typing in 
gotoAndStop) and the autocomplete will go to the 
nearest keyword, gotoAndPlay. Pressing the Down 
arrow once will then take you to gotoAndStop. 





var smilerFace:MovieClip; 






smilerFace, 





@ getRect 
@ getSWFVersion L"); 
@ getTextSnapshot 

@ getURL 

@ alobalToLocal 

@ gotoAndPlay 


smilerFace, 


300440 











Press ENTER to accept the gotoAndStop. Flash doesn't 
stop helping you there either, because it will then start 
showing you code hints: 


smilerFace.gotoAndStop ( 
MovieClip.gotoAndStop( frame ) 


So, using autocomplete and code hints gives you loads 
of help when you are typing code directly—almost as 
much help as Script Assist if you use both features, and 
remember that direct typing has the advantage of being 
a much faster script entry option than Script Assist! Oh, 
and remember that you can also use Insert Target Path, 
so you may be using direct typing, but you can probably 
get away with actually typing almost nothing! 











Delete the line you just added at line 4. 


Now you need to add ActionScript to the buttons. 
leftButton will make the face happier, and rightButton 
will make it sadder. To do this, you have to move one 
frame to the left or to the right in the smilerFace time- 
line. Here's a reminder of what the smilerFace timeline 
looks like: 
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eg 
W actions . œ 
D smile As 
r) 0 
D face a 





happier «———— | ————> sadder 


Don’t go to your smiler timeline to check, because you 
need to add the code we will be adding to the timeline 
you are currently on—the main timeline. Don't move a 
muscle from where you are! 


11. Let's wire the buttons next. You will recall from the 
last chapter that the basic code block to define a 
button click-release event handler is 


instanceName.onRelease = function(){ 

} 
What you want to do is create such a block for 
each of the two buttons. 


12. Type this code directly or use the left pane (as you 
did last chapter). You can also use the Insert Target 
Path icon to make life easier. Either way, make sure 
you end up with this: 


leftButton.onRelease = function() { 
A 
rightButton.onRelease = function() { 
E 


smilerFace.gotoAndStop("neutral") ; 





EPOvz Gr 


var leftButton:Button; 








var rightButton: 


KOR 


var smilerFace:MovieClip; 


leftButton.onRelease = function() { 


wow or nn be wn bP 


rightButton.onRelease = function() { 


PPR PB 
oN FP oO 


smilerFace.gotoAndStop ("neutral"); 








e 
na 
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You’ve added the basic event handler blocks; now 
all you have to do is put some code in them to 
define the event-handler code. 


You want to create an ActionScript that tells Flash 
to make the face smile when leftButton is clicked, 
and make the face frown when rightButton is 
clicked. More accurately, the ActionScript will 
instruct Flash that when it detects a user clicking 
and releasing her mouse button over one of the 
two buttons, the face will jump to the happy or sad 
label on the timeline. 

13. Now that you’ve used ActionScript for a while (and 
also because you know how to get Flash to help 
you write your code), you can probably create 
these commands a little more confidently. Add the 
lines highlighted here as lines 2 and 6: 

leftButton.onRelease = function() { 
smilerFace.gotoAndStop("happy”); 


E; 


rightButton.onRelease = function() { 
smilerFace.gotoAndStop("sad"); 

$ 

smilerFace.gotoAndStop("neutral"); 


ES 





Ge, 





var leftButton:Button; 








var smilerFace:Mov 


al 

2 

al 

4 

Si leftButton.onRel 
6 smilerFace.g 
7 

8 

9 


rightButton.on 






10 smilerFace.g 
1 }; 

12 

a3) smilerFace.gotoAndStop ("neutral"); 
1 | 











14. Click the Check syntax and Auto format buttons to 
check and format the code, and then test the 
movie. 


You should see the face go from euphoria to abject 
sadness, all at the click of a button. 


If you don’t see this, then you can check your FLA 
against our work in progress file, smilerMovie01.fla. 


There is at least one question to answer here: Why is 
this any different from the pinkButton and blueButton 
stuff last chapter? 


This chapter's exercise is fundamentally different 
because you are controlling a timeline other than the 
main one. This is the key to creating great sites and 
impressive interactive content with Flash. The inter- 
relationships and control of timelines is what makes 
Flash designers stay up at night thinking “If | scaled that 
embedded timeline, but at the same time rotated the 
one it is in. . .. Wow! It moves in a receding spiral!” 


You now know how to use dot notation to control 
instances and enable bits of your animation to boss 
each other around. But you can also give Flash the 
power to make decisions for itself by using two more 
of ActionScript's special powers: variables and condi- 
tional structures. 


Teaching your movie to think 


for itself 


Using ActionScript to help Flash make structured deci- 
sions enables you to build very advanced Flash inter- 
faces. This feature allows Flash to move beyond being 
merely a graphical interface for web pages and enter 
the domain of full-fledged web applications and 
games. By adding ActionScript to a Flash web page, you 
can do more than just make it interactive—you can 
give it a brain. 


At the moment you only see the frames of the smiler 
movie that you labeled: happy, neutral, and sad. It 
would be nice if you could see all the intermediate 
frames and expressions as well. 


Currently, clicking the better button displays the best 
expression and clicking the worse button displays the 
worst expression. You want to be able to click the bet- 
ter button to make the movie go one frame nearer to 
the happy label, or frame 1, and show you a slightly 
happier expression. Similarly, when you click the worse 
button, you want the movie to go one frame nearer the 
sad label at frame 15, and show you a slightly sadder 
expression. You want to give smiler a more nuanced 
range of expressions rather than just the two extremes. 
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Essentially, what you want to do is go to the previous 
frame when the better button is clicked, and to the 
next frame when the worse button is clicked. 


To do this, you need an ActionScript that tells Flash to 
make smilerFace move back one frame when the better 
button is clicked and move forward one frame when 
the worse button is clicked. 


But—and it’s a big but—what happens when you reach 
the first or last frame of the movie? 


If the better button is clicked when smilerFace is at 
frame 1, or if the worse button is clicked when face is at 
frame 15, the actions you told Flash to carry out will be 
impossible and your instructions won’t make any sense. 


We need Flash to be able to decide what action it 
should take in these circumstances—whether it should 
move to another frame or stay where it is. To be able to 
do this, Flash must know what frame it’s currently at. 
You can tell Flash where it’s at by using variables. 


Variables 


A variable is a named container in which you store val- 
ues or data that you want to use again and again while 
a program—or Flash movie—is running. A variable is 
essentially a bit of computer memory to which you give 
a name. You store information in this memory location, 
and when you give Flash the name of the variable, it 
knows where to find the information you stored. 


There are two types of values in Flash you need to look 
at—literals and expressions. A variable can be used to 
store either. 


A literal is a value that doesn’t change; that is, when- 
ever you run a line of code containing a literal value, 
the literal value will always be the same. A literal value 
will be something like a name, an address, or the color 
of your eyes. It’s a value that you want to read as a 
fixed thing. 


If you wanted to tell Flash your eyes were blue, you 
would define this variable like so: 


eyeColor = "blue"; 
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The quotation marks ("") around the value denotes 
that it is a piece of text, or in programming terms, a 
string. It won’t change until you change your eye color. 
Although your eyes could be any color at all, Flash will 
deduce that now they're blue, and they'll always be 
blue—until you tell Flash otherwise. 


You could also tell Flash how many eyes you have: 
numberOfEyes = 2; 
In this case, you are telling Flash you have two eyes. 


An expression is different from a literal value. Its value 
is not fixed; its value can change, and if you run your 
line of code twice, the value may be different between 
the two occasions. 


For example, look at the following statement: 


Number of dollars in my pocket + =» 
number of dollars in my pay check 


This is an expression: it has two component parts, each 
of which needs to be evaluated and added together 
before a final figure can be calculated. If we worked 
through this expression last year and again today, we 
would get two different results, even though we used 
the same expression. 


To tell Flash that the number of dollars in your pocket 
is 10, write 


dollars = 10; 


The “10” here is a literal value. It will always be 10. 
Most things start off as literal values when you set their 
first value (or in programming terms initialize them). 
It’s what happens to the values next that makes them 
interesting. 


Having given Flash this information, you can now forget 
how much money you have and get Flash to keep track 
of your accounts. If you were to find a dollar on the 
floor and put it in your pocket, you could tell Flash that 
you now have one more dollar than you had before. 
You would write this: 


dollars = dollars + 1; 
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Flash would then make the value of dollars equal to 11. 
If you found another dollar under the sofa, you would 
use the same expression again to give you 12. 


By contrast, running: numberOfEyes = 2; more than 
once still yields 2 eyes, which is why the value is a lit- 
eral. You will never get a value other than one on the 
left of your face and one on the right of your face. 





Note that the line dollars = dollars + 1 is not an 
equation (although it looks a bit like one). In an 
equation, the equals sign means just that—the left 
side of the equals sign must be numerically equal to 
the right side. This is obviously not the case here, 
because if “dollars” was 10, then 10 = 11 just 
doesn’t make sense. 


An equation is a mathematical rule, but program- 
ming is not about rules—it is about instructions 
(recall that code is instructive—it tells the 
computer what to do). Thus, the equals sign means 
something slightly different in programming—it is 
an assignment. 


An assignment means “make the left side of the 
assignment whatever you see on the right side.” 
This is an instruction to the computer that tells it 
how to work out what the current value of a vari- 
able will be. Thus, the line 


dollars = dollars + 1; 


means “find out the new value of dollars, and add 1 
to the value you already have for dollars.” 











You can apply this knowledge to your movie and get 
Flash to keep track of what frame of smilerFace you’re 
on. You can create a variable, call it smilerFrame, and 
store the current frame number inside this variable. 
Once Flash looks at this variable and knows which 
frame you're starting from, it can add or subtract one 
frame from this variable each time a button is clicked. 
The value of smilerFrame will change using an expres- 
sion that essentially says 


smilerFrame = smilerFrame + 1 


or 


smilerFrame = smilerFrame - 1 


smilerFrame variable 
Initial value 
(literal 8) 
rá smilerFrame 8 
| Better | 


smilerFrame = smilerFrame -1 








ES 
| + | 


smilerFrame = smilerFrame +1 


smilerFrame variable smilerFrame variable 


Initial value -1 | Initial value +1 


These expressions will create the new value of 
smilerFrame and store it in the variable. Let’s put this 
into practice. 


Using variables 


Your first step is to find the frame number that corre- 
sponds to the neutral expression of smiler. You can 
then store this value in the smilerFrame variable and 
use it as the starting point for the frame-by-frame 
movement from happy to sad. 








Earlier, you attached ActionScript to the first frame of 
the movie, which told Flash that at the start of the 
movie, face should be on the frame labeled neutral. 
This is the frame number that you'll use as the initial 
value for your smilerFrame variable. 


1. Double-click the movie symbol icon of smiler in 
the Library to go into Edit Symbols mode. 


2. Move the playhead to the frame containing the 
neutral label. You'll be able to see exactly what 
frame this is by looking in the frame-counter pane 
at the bottom of the timeline: 
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In our example, neutral is on frame 8, but in your 
movie it could be different depending on how you 
drew the mouth. You can now make your 
smilerFrame variable equal to 8 (or whatever the 
value is in your movie) by making Flash do all the 
thinking for you. 


3. On the main timeline, click frame 1 on the actions 
layer. 


4. You should now see your script again. Place the 
cursor at the end of the script and enter the fol- 
lowing line: 


var smilerFrame = smilerFace. currentframe; 


Press the Auto format icon to get rid of any blank lines. 
Your code should now look like this: 





RnPOdvEez e 








a) var leftButton:Button; 

iy var 

a var 

@ lef { 

5 ); 

6 

T rigntButton.onRelease = function () 

8 smilerFace.gotoAndStop ("sad"); 

91 > 
0) smilerFace.gotoAndStop ("neutral"); 
11 var smilerFrame = smilerFace. currentframe; 
12 





The var keyword is used to tell Flash to create (or ini- 
tialize) a new variable. It is used the first time you use a 
variable. ActionScript is a pretty tolerant language, and 
it won’t mind too much if you don’t use var, but if 
nothing else, the inclusion of var makes your code eas- 
ier to read—it denotes where in your code each vari- 
able is initialized. 





The use of var is important when you get into more 
complex ActionScript (particularly when you get into 
using functions and also later when you may start 
writing your own classes). Getting into the habit of 
using var is therefore good practice for later. 
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Your new line of code sets the smilerFrame variable to 
its initial value at the center of the happy/sad contin- 
uum as soon as the movie starts. It also directs the 
movie to the middle of the smiler instance’s timeline, 
pausing the movie there with a neutral facial expres- 
sion and waiting for the user’s input. 


Now you need to change the ActionScript instructions 
that are attached to each of the buttons. Instead of 
telling face to go all the way to the happy or sad label 
of the smiler movie clip as soon as they’re clicked, you 
want them to tell smilerFace to move forward or back 
one frame at a time. 


When you found a dollar, the new value of the money 
in your pocket became dollars + 1. Similarly, when a 
button is clicked and the timeline moves one frame 
forward or one frame back, you want to update the 
value of smilerFrame as either 


smilerFrame = smilerFrame + 1; 
or 
smilerFrame = smilerFrame - 1; 


You'll still be using the gotoAndStop action to make 
smilerFace move up and down the timeline, but you'll 
now tell it to go to the previous frame or the next 
frame. Fortunately, Flash has built-in facilities to help 
you do this. 


However, you still have the problem of what Flash will 
do when you get to either end of the timeline and it 
can’t physically go to the previous or next frame. How 
do you stop Flash going off the end of the movie? 


You use a conditional statement. 


Conditional statements 


A conditional statement allows your Flash movie to 
make choices on which code block it decides to run, 
based on the situation it finds itself in. This means you 
can tell Flash to follow the instructions you’ve given it 
only if certain conditions apply. Helpfully, if is the name 
of the action you'll use to insert a conditional state- 
ment in your button. 
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If, in the dollars example, your pockets were only big 
enough to hold a hundred dollars, you’d add a condi- 
tional statement in your instructions to Flash. That 
statement would tell Flash that every time you find a 
dollar, put it in your pocket only if dollars (the variable) 
is less than 100. If dollars already equaled 100, Flash 
would know to ignore the rest of the instruction. 


Let’s define the conditions that must apply in your 
smilerFace movie for Flash to follow your instructions. 


When the better button is clicked, you want it to tell 
smilerFace to go to the previous frame of smilerFace 
if—and only if—smilerFace is not currently on frame 1. 
If smilerFace is currently on frame 1, the smilerFrame 
variable will equal 1. If smilerFace is not on frame 1, 
smilerFrame will be greater than 1. 


Flash will go to the previous frame if you’re at a frame 
greater than 1 (smilerFrame > 1). If smilerFrame 
equals 1, the movie will not move when the better but- 
ton is clicked. 


Let’s add this instruction and conditional statement to 
the better button. 


Updating the button with sexier ActionScript 


We now need to change the code in the event handlers 
to use the smilerFrame variable. 


1. Highlight line 5 of your code. 


4 leftButton.onRelease = function() { 


5 smilerFace.gotoAndStop ("happy 
6 }; 





2. Press the Derete key. This will leave you with the 
following: 








Before you tell smilerFace to go to the previous 
frame of smiler when it’s clicked, you need to 
add your conditional statement. Remember, you 
only want your instructions carried out if 
smilerFrame > 1. 


. Type the following: 


if (smilerFrame > 1) { 


Be careful to get the spelling of smilerFrame 
exactly right; otherwise Flash will think you’re talk- 
ing about something else. In particular, make sure 
you stick to the camel case (uppercase at the start 
of every new word, lowercase everywhere else with 
no spaces). 


As you typed the if command you probably 
noticed the code hint tooltip. Remember that this 
is Flash’s way of helping you fill in the argument for 
the if, in this case a condition. 


You now have to tell Flash that if smilerFrame is 
greater than 1, it should decrease that value by 1 in 
preparation for the next time the button is clicked: 
you have to update the value of smilerFrame to 
reflect the fact that the playhead has moved up 
one frame. By tracking the value of smilerFrame in 
the same way as it would with your dollars, Flash 
will always know where smilerFace is on the smiler 
timeline. 


. Press the Enver key to place the cursor on a new 


line: 





Notice that the cursor has been indented because 
you are writing the code block associated with 
“yes, smilerFrame is greater than 1.” 


. Type the following and then press Enter to place 


the cursor on a new line: 


smilerFrame = smilerFrame -1; 


You now need to tell Flash to move the playhead 
along the timeline. 
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6. Enter the following new line: 


smilerFace.prevFrame() ; 


Your code for the better button is almost complete. 
Like any event handler, an if statement must be 
closed with a curly bracket. Let’s place one. 


7. Type a closing curly brace (}) on the new line. It will 
immediately realign itself to be in line with the if 
statement. 


8. Click the Auto format button above the right pane 
to clean up your code. 





ROVA 


i var leftButton:Button; 










r rightButton 





smilerFace:} 


4 leftButton.<¢ function () 
5 if (smilerFrame>1) { 
6 smilerFrame = 1 








13 smilerFace.gotoAndStop ("neutral"); 
14 var smilerFrame = smilerFace. currentframe; 








Your leftButton event handler should now look like this: 


leftButton.onRelease = function() { 
if (smilerFrame>1) { 
smilerFrame = smilerFrame-1; 
smilerFace.prevFrame() ; 
y 
E 


The better button is now ready to use. 


9. Test the movie. You'll see that face will get happier 
each time the better button is clicked, whereas it 
will go straight to its sad expression when you click 
the worse button. (Clicking the worse button may 
also stop the better button from working because it 
doesn't use smilerFrame yet.) 
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Notice that although your code has an error in it 
(i.e., the fact that clicking the worse button stops 
the better button working is an error), Flash doesn’t 
tell you about the error if you click the Check syn- 
tax icon. The Check syntax icon does just that—it 
checks whether the code is using correct syntax. A 
bit of text like this is syntactically correct: 


“All trees are covered in bark. Bark is created by 
dogs when they open their mouths and make a 
noise. It is then collected and glued onto trees at 
night by a special process involving pixies and a fer- 
tile imagination.” 


But it is not actually true. Code can be syntactically 
correct, but can still do something wrong, and syn- 
tax checks will not fix this for you. 











Now you need to make the worse button fully func- 
tional. You need to repeat the same sequence of steps 
as you did for the better button, but with some signifi- 
cant changes to your conditional statement and to the 
instructions. 


10. In the same way you added the new event handler 
code for leftButton, add the following code for 
rightButton, taking care to note the differences 
(which appear in bold so you don’t miss them): 


rightButton.onRelease = function() { 
if (smilerFrame<smilerFace. totalframes) 
i 
smilerFrame = smilerFrame+1; 
smilerFace.nextFrame(); 
} 
E 


The _totalframes property holds the number of frames 
in a movie clip timeline. For smilerFrame's timeline, 
it will be equal to 15. We could, therefore, just as easily 
use 


if (smilerFrame<15 { 


except that we would then have to change the 15 every 
time we changed the number of frames in the 
smilerFace movie clip. If we use _totalframes, Flash 
would update the value as the length of the timeline 
changed, and it would do it automatically, so we don’t 
have to worry about it any more. 
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11. When you are happy with the result, click the Auto 
format icon so all the extra spaces are removed, 
giving you the final listing: 


var leftButton:Button; 
var rightButton: Button; 
var smilerFace:MovieClip; 
leftButton.onRelease = function() { 
if (smilerFrame>1) { 
smilerFrame = smilerFrame-1; 
smilerFace.prevFrame() ; 
} 
A 
rightButton.onRelease = function() { 
if (smilerFrame<smilerFace. =» 
totalframes) { 
smilerFrame = smilerFrame+1; 
smilerFace.nextFrame() ; 
} 
E 
smilerFace.gotoAndStop("neutral") ; 
var smilerFrame = smilerFace. currentframe; 


Notice that the if code is now double-indented. 
This is because it is a nested code block; the if 
block is within an event handler block. 


12. Test the movie again. Now both the buttons will 
make the mouth move incrementally. You'll see 
smilerFace change its expression smoothly from 
happy to neutral to sad and back again as the but- 
tons are clicked. 


13. Save the movie. 


There has been a lot to take in, but this chapter has 
covered fundamental concepts for creating top-quality 
Flash sites. 


Understanding what instances are and how dot nota- 
tion can be used to control them will enable you to 
give your sites a far greater degree of interaction for 
the user to enjoy and marvel at. In addition to navigat- 
ing the site, your users will be able to do things like 
start or stop movies and affect the appearance and 
behavior of movie elements. You can do a whole lot 
more with dot notation, and the basic skills you’ve 
gained here will provide a solid footing for learning 
fancier stuff later in your Flash career. Indeed, you have 
two more advanced chapters on ActionScript later in 
the book, so we hope that this whets your appetite. 


You've also been introduced to the use of variables and 
conditional statements. These are the features that give 
Flash the ability to think for itself. When used together, 
they give Flash some fairly powerful decision-making 
abilities. 


Finally, you have some understanding of instances, 
properties, methods, and abstraction. 


We've had a lot of queries in previous editions of the 
book, asking us how to make the face change without 
having to repeatedly click the buttons, how to add text 
that changes to reflect what the face is doing, and so 
on. If the answer intrigues you, have a look at 
smiler_ enhanced. fla, found in the code download. 
Many of the concepts used in the code for this file are 
discussed later in the book, so you might want to revisit 
it later. 


Case study 


In this case study, you're going to add more 
ActionScript to enhance your navigation. 


1. Open your saved case study document. 


2. Select frame 1 of the actions layer, and open the 
Actions panel using F9. Here is how you left it in 
the previous chapter: 





PF 


Povž e 


webButton.onRelease = function() { 





content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open web"); 


printButton.onRelease = function() { 
content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open print"); 


Jou ef wWN PB 


to œ 


aboutButton.onRelease = function() { 
content_mc.gotoAndPlay ("open about"); 


e e 


H 


emailButton.onRelease = function() { 


s p 





content mc.gotoAndPlay ("open email" 


H 


H 
N 0 UUNBO 


m 
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Now you’re going to use variables to store information 
about which rectangle should open and which one 
should close. By doing this, you can play each closing 
sequence before the next opening one. Your sequence 
looks (or loops) like this: 


User clicks on button <—————__ 


y 


Close previous open rectangle 


Open the next rectangle 








Let's break this down into ActionScript reasoning: 


E The user clicks a button, and you store their selec- 
tion (this is actually a frame label) in a variable. 


E The closing sequence plays. 


E Once the closing sequence has ended, the value 
saved from the user's click is retrieved, and the 
playhead is sent to this retrieved frame label. 


E Once the opening sequence has ended, the play- 
head is halted with a stop frame. 


The previous diagram and reasoning is all well and 
good, but you've actually skipped one key bit of infor- 
mation: Which came first, the chicken or the egg? OK, 
it’s not quite as mind-boggling as that, but it is a pretty 
important factor in your portfolio site. 


The steps assume that you already have a sequence to 
close before your opening one, but in fact, you don’t. If 
you were to dry run this sequence for the first time, 
you'd quickly realize that there is no closing sequence 
to run, and you’d be waiting forever—well, maybe. 


Given this, the first time a user clicks a button in the 
movie, you show her an opening sequence. Every time 
after that, you show her a closing sequence first, fol- 
lowed by an opening sequence: 
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User clicks a button 


NO 


user clicked 


























before? 
A Y Y 
Run Close Run Open 
Sequence Sequence 
Run Open 
Sequence 




















From a Flash ActionScript point of view, you can use a 
single variable to check whether the user has clicked 
anything. You'll see how in a moment. 


3. Select all the code on line 2 of your code and 
delete it. It sounds drastic, but it isn’t: 











REEVE RA 
di webButton.onRelease = function() { 
2 
= E 
4) printButton.onRelease = function() { 








4. Type the following code carefully as the new event 
handler code for webButton, in between the curly 
brackets as seen here. Then click the Auto format 
icon to tidy up your code: 


webButton.onRelease = function() { 
toOpen = "open web"; 
if (userHasClicked == true) { 
content_mc.play(); 
} else { 
content_mc.gotoAndPlay(to0pen); 
userHasClicked = true; 


$; 
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Gj webButton.onRelease = function() { 
2 toOpen = "open web"; 
3 if (userHasClicked = true) { Don’t worry too much about understanding 
4 content_mc.play(); absolutely everything about this code just yet. We 
5 } else { will revisit many of the concepts a bit more in 
6 content_mc.gotoAndPlay(toOpen) ; Chapters 15 and 16. 
7 userHasClicked = true; 
2 } 
9 
This chunk of code is almost the same for each button, 
In this code, note the following: so you'll do all the buttons now. 
E On line 2 you create a variable called toOpen to 5. Select the code from lines 2 through 8 and copy it 
store, predictably, the frame label of the chosen using CTR/CMD+C. 
li able 6. Highlight the handler code for the printButton 
E Line 3 uses a conditional statement to check if the onRelease event on line 11. 
variable userHasClicked is true. This variable is 
used to check if this is the first click. (A little later - 
you will initialize it as false.) In this conditional, you ee 
are checking if this is anything but the first click. If >. E _ í 





this condition is met, you set the playhead moving 


witha simple play method on line 4, 7. Paste the previously copied code using 


m The conditions (userHasClicked == true) and CTRL/CMD+V. Click the Auto format button again to 
(userHasClicked) are the same thing. If tidy up your code. 
userHasClicked is true, then the two expressions 


become (true == true) and (true) respectively, which 8. Change the value of the toOpen variable to open 








both equal true. If userHasClicked is false, then the print; 

expressions become (false == true) and (false). Both = — 

of these are false. Thus, our line if (userHasClicked a copan — E E 
== true) { can also be written as if (userHasClicked) 12 if (userHasClicked == true) 











{. We have used the longer version because it is 


easier to follow. 9. Select the handler code within the aboutButton 


E The code on lines 6-7 is run in the event that this is curly brackets, and paste lines 2 and 8 of the code 
the first click because userHasClicked is set to over it. 
false. The code on line 6 sends the playhead in the 10. Change the toOpen variable to open about. 
content movie clip to the frame label value stored 
on line 2. The line 7 code changes the value of 11. Paste the code over the existing emailButton code, 
userHasClicked to true, meaning that any subse- and change toOpen to open email. 
quent clicks will run the closing animation before 12. Before you move on, add the following to the end 
the opening one. of the code: 


var userHasClicked = false; 


var toOpen = ""; 
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The code for the buttons is finished for this chapter. 

















@) webButton.onRelease = function() 

2 toOpen = 

3 if (userHasClicked == true) 

4 content_mc.play(); 

5 } else { 

6 content_mc.gotoAndPlay (toOpen) ; 
ed userHasClicked = true; 

8 

RG 

20) printButton.onRelease = function () 

an toOpen = "o print"; 

12 if (userHasClicked == true) 

13 content_mc.play(); 

14 } else { 

15 content_mc.gotoAndPlay (toOpen) ; 
16 userHasClicked = true; 

17 

- 5 

19 aboutButton.onRelease = function () 

20 toOpen = "open about"; 

21 if (userHasClicked == true) 

22 content_mc.play():; 

23 } else { 

24 content_mc.gotoAndPlay (toOpen) ; 
25 userHasClicked = true; 

26 } 

me}: 

28) emailButton.onRelease = function () 

29 toOpen mail 

30 if (userHasClicked == true) 

31 content_mc.play(); 

32 } else { 

33 content_mc.gotoAndPlay (toOpen) ; 
34 userHasClicked = true; 

35 } 

36) }; 


SH var userHasClicked = false; 
Se) var toOpen = ""; 











To make the code functional, you now have to add 
some code to the various frames in the content 
movie clip. 


Adding frame code 


1. Double-click the content movie clip instance on 
the stage to edit it in place. 


2. Scroll along the timeline to frame 100. 
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3. Click frame 100 of the actions layer and look in the 
Actions panel. At the moment, it has a stop frame 
that you added last chapter: 





Y 
> O intro 
DD pages 
[A frame labels 
WD animated rec... 























4. Delete the stop code and click the Insert Target 
Path icon. We want the current timeline to go to 
the label currently held in variable toOpen. Our 
variable is on the main timeline, so to access 
toOpen, we have to define a path to it. In the Insert 
Target Path window, select _root, and make sure 
the Relative radio button is selected. Click OK. 





Insert Target Path 
this._parent 
i 





A 0 

AP) sboutButton 
ES) content_me 

AP, emailButton 

4 printButton 

4 webButton 


®© Relative O Absolute 


























Following our general rule that if it isn’t in a code 
block, you don’t need the this, so delete it. Your code 
so far looks like this: 








We want to access the variable toOpen, so add that to 
the end of your path: 





mPOvYE re 


Y parent.toOpen 
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We want to go to the frame label stored in variable 
toOpen, and to do this, we use _parent.toOpen as an 
argument for a gotoAndPlay. Change your code as 
shown. 





A 


ea, 


nt.toOpen); 





Rre Ove a 


Y gotoAndPlay 








Your line should read 


gotoAndPlay(_parent.to0pen); 





Note that we use a dot path to our variable in much 
the same way as we would do if toOpen was a movie 
clip. Everything in Flash is on a timeline (or to use 
the correct terminology, “is scoped to a timeline”), 
and for ActionScript to find anything, you have to 
specify its dot path and name. If the code you are 
writing happens to be on the same timeline as what 
you are trying to access, you can omit the path, 
because Flash will assume the current timeline if 
you don't give it a path. 











The reason that you have added this code in this par- 
ticular place is clearer by looking at the timeline. 


Frame 100 is the last frame of the web closing 
sequence, and therefore, once the closing animation 
has played, this line of code instructs the timeline to 
move on to the selected opening sequence stored as 
toOpen. 


What we have here is a way of giving the interface a 
memory. When you click a button, Flash makes a note 
of which page you want to go next by storing a 
keyframe label value in toOpen. 


5. Select this line of code and copy it. 


6. Select frame 124 and replace the existing code 
with that on the clipboard. 


7. Repeat this for frames 149 and 174. 


When the playhead hits any of these frames, it reads 
your code and redirects the playhead to the relevant 
play sequence. 


8. Save your case study document. 


9. Test the movie and try any of the buttons out. 
Pretty impressive so far, but there is one significant 
bug that you'll sort out in the next chapter. 


Too lazy to find out, eh? Click any button twice in a row 
and see if anything strikes you as unusual. 


Summary 


This chapter has built further on the ActionScripting 
foundation you established in the previous chapter. 
You’ve taken an important step toward being able to 
create well-integrated, intelligent, and responsive 
movies using ActionScript. 


You saw that 


E Labels provide reference points for you to jump to 
using ActionScript. 


m You can name specific instances of movie clip sym- 
bols on the stage using the Properties panel. 
Naming an instance—instantiating it—means that 
you can use that name in scripts and manipulate 
that instance using ActionScript commands. 


E You can use actions to point at particular instances 
on the stage and pass them instructions about how 
they should behave. 


m The goto action is used to jump to an individual 
frame number or label within a movie clip's 
timeline. 


E You can add intelligence and decision making 
to your movies using variables and conditional 
statements: 


E Variables are memory locations where you can 
store values and information for later (re)use. 


E Conditional statements let Flash decide what 
action to take, depending on the conditions it 
finds. 


If you want to do serious, industrial-strength work with 
Flash, you need to learn ActionScript. You'll be return- 
ing to explore ActionScript in much more detail later in 
the book. 


In the next chapter—sound and video! 
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MULTIMEDIA: SOUND AND VIDEO 





What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m Creating or acquiring sounds and music to use in your movies 


m Exploring the types of sound and video that Flash can handle, and 
the best ways to get sound into and out of Flash 


= Manipulating sound and video inside Flash once you've got it there 


m Examining the particular issues related to sound implementation in 
Flash, such as potential pitfalls and strange effects 


m Examining Flash video issues, including when it’s best to compress 
imported videos 
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This chapter will show you how to use sound and video 
to enhance your Flash movies. You’ve already attached 
sound to a button in a previous chapter, but here you'll 
be opening up the world of Flash multimedia and 
climbing right inside. 


Non-Flash multimedia websites have always separated 
the sound and video content from the rest of the site. 
For example, embedding a video into a separate, stand- 
alone application was the norm with standard HTML 
websites. With Flash, multimedia elements such as 
sound and video can be integrated to be consistent 
with a website’s overall look and feel. 


The key to getting multimedia onto the Web without 
compromising loading times is optimization—so we'll 
go through all the things you’ll need to consider when 
you're finally ready to export your movie. You'll look at 
sound and video elements separately, and consider the 
implications of each when you add them to your 
movies. 


In this chapter, you'll construct a soundtrack that will 
play alongside your website's visual content. In this 
example, you'll separate the soundtrack and the visual 
content to minimize download time. By doing this, the 
website will load first, allowing people to begin navi- 
gating while the soundtrack loads in the background 
and starts playing when it’s ready. There's another 
advantage to keeping the sound and visual compo- 
nents apart: if you want to change or replace your 
soundtrack, it’s much easier to do if the soundtrack is 
separated from the rest of the content. 


Before you look at sound in the first section, | recom- 
mend that you download the set of sounds from the 
friends of ED website (www.friendsofed.com) to get 
the most out of the examples in this chapter. 


Plug in those speakers and let's rumble. 


Sound on the Web 


Sound on the Web used to be problematic, and then a 
little thing called MP3 came along and blew everything 
else out of the water. Before the advent of MP3, there 
were really only two options for the web designer: MIDI 
and sampled sound files. 
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MIDI (Musical Instrument Digital Interface) is a format 
that's understood by all digital musical instruments, all 
music cards, and most sound cards. 


For most sound formats, the sound file contains a digi- 
tal representation of the actual sounds, with the corol- 
lary that a higher quality representation of the sound 
implies a larger file. The advantage of MIDI is that it 
doesn’t hold representations of the sounds them- 
selves—it holds the instructions for how to play them 
on a specific instrument. This means that MIDI files are 
very small and compact compared to other formats. It’s 
a bit like raster versus vector graphics: a MIDI file is 
similar to a vector in that it’s an instruction to do 
something, not a direct representation of the thing (the 
sound). MIDI can also be embedded in simple HTML. 


A MIDI sound card contains a bank of instruments that 
the MIDI file instructs the card to play at certain times, 
volumes, pitches, and so on. This can be a problem 
because only the instruments embedded in the card 
can be played. New instruments can sometimes be 
added to the card, but this means a loss of standardiza- 
tion because you can’t guarantee that everyone will 
have the correct instrument, resulting in another 
instrument being substituted for it. 


The problems with MIDI are that it’s not a universal 
standard, and that the final sound output depends on 
the quality of your MIDI-compatible synthesizer or 
music card. More importantly, MIDI is a music language 
only: it can’t be used to create vocal sounds or non- 
musical effects such as a door slamming. 


The other pre-MP3 option was to have sampled data in 
the various sound formats of the time—WAVs, SNDs, 
and AIFFs. These were big and bulky and tended to be 
a major headache during download. Waiting an extra 
30 seconds for a voice to say “Hi there,” on a home- 
page didn’t really cut the mustard! Additionally, not all 
sound formats were understood by both PC and Mac 
platforms, causing further bugs and uncertainties. 


Then along came MP3. MP3 is a sound format that 
compresses sounds intelligently via several different fil- 
ters to give a much smaller file size for a given quality 
than any other sound compression system (with the 
exception of MIDI, which as previously explained, is 
really an electronic music language for instruments). 
MP3 is now the standard for music files on the Web, in 
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the same way that Flash is the standard for high- 
impact, highly interactive websites. It therefore comes 
as no surprise that Flash supports MP3. 





Although the MP3 format has without a doubt rev- 
olutionized audio on the Internet, you shouldn't for- 
get about the speedy take-up of broadband as 
another major factor. The widespread availability of 
broadband has allowed video and sound to become 
major players on the Web. If the UK is anything to 
go by (the number of broadband users has recently 
exceeded those with dial-up), then the days of the 
dial-up modem are all but gone in many parts of 
the world. 











Flash and MP3 


When using Flash and MP3, once the music is embed- 
ded into Flash, it can be heard on the Web—but it can’t 
be copied in the same way that regular MP3 data can 
be downloaded. 


Although MP3 simplifies the sound export options 
available from Flash considerably, there’s still the prob- 
lem of getting the sound into Flash in the first place. In 
this section, you'll experiment with different ways of 
doing this. 


Without further ado, let’s start honing your Flash mul- 
timedia skills by using sound. Creating and manipulat- 
ing sound is probably something novel to many new 
Flash users, so there are some separate tutorials in this 
chapter. Let’s begin, logically enough, with how to cre- 
ate or source the sounds you want to use. 


Creating sound 


The first issue when getting sound into Flash is acquir- 
ing your sound files. There are generally only two 
options: 


E Get them from a sound library CD or a website 
offering public domain sounds. 


E Create the sound samples yourself. 


There are a lot of sites out there that rip off their 
sounds from obscure dance or hip-hop records. The 
implications of this may not be too serious when you’re 
starting out, but when you create sites commercially, a 
revelation that you’re using material in violation of 
copyright can be both costly and embarrassing. The 
easy and safe option is to get your sounds and loops 
from a royalty-free website, such as 


www.partnersinrhyme.com 
www.shockwave-sound.com 
http://echovibes.com 
www.flash-sounds.com 


www.musicbakery.com 


WwWWww.0puzz.com 


Now I'll briefly illustrate a typical route for creating 
sounds for Flash. 


There are two main types of sound you'll want to cap- 
ture: incidental sounds and music. Incidental sounds 
are things like doors slamming or cows mooing, which 
can easily be recorded with just a microphone, a handy 
cow, and the free sound-recording software that comes 
with your computer (such as Sound Recorder on the PC 
or Garageband for the Mac). You could record music in 
the same way, but the results would be huge files with 
poor quality. The best way to get high quality music 
onto a computer is to create it yourself. 


One of the techniques that you'll learn later in this 
chapter is how to create a full sound score, optimized 
for the Web. One of the best ways to utilize sound on 
the Internet is by creating a sound loop. This means 
that you start and stop with exactly the same noise, so 
you can repeat the sound endlessly and smoothly with- 
out any obvious breaks in it. The advantage of this is 
that you only need to download one small file that can 
carry on playing for a long time. Because music loops 
are one of the hardest sounds to create well, we'll work 
through the thought process that goes into them 
before moving onto the creation itself. 
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To create music professionally, you would use a 
sequencing program along with a battery of expensive 
synthesizers and instruments—however, you can obtain 
simple (and relatively cheap) entry-level sequencers 
from the Web (try googling “sequencer,” and you'll find 
many options). Instead of using expensive physical 
instruments, you can use the sequencer to control your 
sound card's built-in instruments via MIDI. The real 
advantage of this method is that all current sound 
cards support playback of sampled sound (as well as 
sound capture via a microphone). If you have a decent 
sound card, you probably have a full synthesizer and 
sampler sitting in a slot in your computer right now. 
The sound quality of internal sound cards won't be a 
problem because you'll be compressing the sounds 
extensively for web transport, and in the end there 
won't be much difference between cards. Once you've 
created your musical masterpiece, it’s necessary to 
export it from your sequencer as audio. 


This chapter’s accompanying sound files were created 
by importing the sequencer/synthesizer output into 
Sound Forge—a popular sound-editing program made 
by Sony. A cheaper, cut-down version is available at 
44 KHz and 16-bit, which is the equivalent of CD qual- 
ity. Using Sound Forge, you can also normalize the 
sounds. Normalization takes the loudest sound in the 
sample and increases/decreases the overall volume 
based on this level, setting it as the highest point in the 
possible range of sounds in your movie. This ensures 
that there’s a much greater range available for the qui- 
eter sounds in your file, thus avoiding excessively loud 
quantization noise (hissing) during the sampling 
process. If you don’t have any really quiet sounds in 
your file, this isn’t really necessary. 


After this Sound Forge—based processing, the sounds in 
this chapter were passed through a package called 
ACID (from the same makers as Sound Forge) to create 
a seamless loop, and then saved to the computer. If 
you're using a Mac, use Garageband to edit your 
sounds and create your loops. The most common for- 
mats for saving in are WAV files (PC) or AIFF files (Mac). 
This chapter uses WAVs as the default file format for 
sounds—but if you’re using a Mac, just substitute this 
for AIFFs—all the processes remain the same. 


The files are now ready for importing into Flash. 
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To allow you to use the individual sounds, I’ve included 
them with the files in the download section of the 
friends of ED website. The sound files have been kept 
at CD quality throughout the sound capture process, 
for the following two reasons: 


E The maximum (best) sound quality that Flash can 
export is limited by the sound quality at which your 
file is imported. The better your input, the more 
flexibility you have with the output. There’s always 
the chance that you may want to use better quality 
sounds, as Internet transmission speeds creep up 
and more people have faster connections. By keep- 
ing the files at CD quality, you’re never in danger of 
having to rerecord samples. 


E You may want to create screen savers or other 
non-web applications, and these will be able to use 
CD quality sound because bandwidth won't be an 
issue. In this case, you wouldn’t have to rerecord 
the sounds because they would already be at the 
highest quality. 


Of course, you may not have CD-quality output avail- 
able, but as a general rule, try to keep your sounds at 
the highest quality your setup can manage—you may 
just save yourself from major hassle later on. 


Importing and exporting 
sound with Flash 


In the last section, | gave a brief overview of how to get 
audio onto your computer so that it’s ready for import- 
ing into Flash. You’ll now look at how to get it into 
Flash, and how to optimize it for export onto the 
Internet. 


To import a sound, all you have to do is use the File > 
Import menu. 


Flash can import a number of sound formats: WAV, 
AIFF, and MP3 are probably the most popular. If you’ve 
created your own sounds, it’s strongly recommended 
that you keep them as full-quality WAV files and not 
MP3s, because MP3 is what’s called a lossy format. This 
means that to get the largest amount of compression, 
the computer intelligently discards sounds that it thinks 
you won't hear. The problem with this is that there's a 
drop in quality, and once the sound information is 
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discarded, it’s lost forever. Although you may not be 
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done using the loadSound method of the Sound 
class, which is covered in Foundation ActionScript 3. From here, navigate to where you saved your 
for Flash 8, to be published by friends of ED in downloaded sound files, open them all, and add 
February of 2006. them to your Library (you can do multiple selec- 
tions in the PC dialog box using SHirr-click or CTRL- 
click, or simply select all files in a folder by pressing 


CTRL+A). 
Let's get your fingers busy and work with some real ; . 
sounds. Once the sounds are imported (which may take a 


while on slower machines, and you may see a 
progress bar as Flash imports the files), they'll 
appear in your Library. 














If you haven't already visited the friends of ED site 
and downloaded the sound files that accompany this 








section, do so now. Go to www.friendsofed.com, 
navigate to the book's download page, and down- 
load the relevant sound files. Both CD-quality and 
Flash-optimized (and therefore smaller) versions of 
the files are included. 








Bringing sound into the mix 


1. Open a new Flash document and save it away as 
soundtrack. fla. 


2. Use the File > Import > Import to Library 
command to open the Import dialog box, and 
select All Sound Formats from the drop-down 
menu. 










© € Library - soundtrack.fla 






soundtrack, Fla Iv. | <a 


11 items 





6 Acid.wav 


É BassLine.way Sound 


1> lo 0O 


É BigBang.wav Sound 
< MainDrumLoop.waw Sound 
KÉ Melody.wav Sound 


< Percussion wav 
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The preview window will show a waveform repre- 
sentation of the selected sound. If you see two 
separate waveforms, the sound was imported in 
stereo. If you click the Play button in the preview 
window, Flash will play one loop of your original 
sound. It’s important to remember that Flash will 
play the sound as it was when you imported it, 
ignoring any compression you may have added 
inside Flash since the original import. 


4. Display the Sound Properties window for the 
MainDrumLoop sound either by double-clicking its 
speaker icon in the Library, or by selecting it and 
pressing the Properties icon at the bottom of the 
Library window. 












































Sound Properties 
MainDrumLoop.wav OK 
«4. \Ch12 WAYS and Cancel 
FLAs\SOUND\MainDrumLoop.way 
Update 
24 January 2001 14:34:00 
44 kHz Stereo 16 Bit 7.0 s 1236.4 kB PA 
Test 
Stop 
Export settings 
Device sound: ø 
Compression: Default v 
Will use default settings on export 




















This window displays the basic information for the 
selected sound file, including how the sound will 
be exported in the final movie. The form Flash will 
export the sound in is dependent on your selection 
in the Compression drop-down menu. 


5. Click the Test button, and your sound will play in its 
original state. If you leave this set to Default, Flash 
will take the settings from your Publish Settings 
window’s Flash tab (this window is covered fully in 
Chapter 14). At the moment, the default compres- 
sion settings are MP3 at 16 Kbps (kilobytes per 
second), but you won't hear this difference until 
your movie is published. 
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6. In the Compression drop-down menu of the Sound 
Properties window, change the setting to MP3. 











Compression: MP3 aj 
Preprocessing: 

Bit rate: | 16 kbps ~j 

Quality: | Fast x| 


16 kbps Mono 14.0 kB, 1.1% of original 





Note the text at the bottom of the window. This 
text tells you how big your file is and how much it 
has been compressed. For example, the original file 
was 1236.4K. Using MP3 compression, you got the 
size down to 14K, an amazing 1.1% of the original 
file size. 


7. Click Test now to hear the compressed sound. 
Notice that it doesn’t sound quite the same as your 
original sound. 


You can juggle the file size against the quality by 
playing with the MP3 settings until you reach a 
happy medium. The Bit rate is another way of 
expressing the sampling rate of the sound—it’s 
found by multiplying the sampling rate (in Hz) by 
the number of bits per sample. The Quality defines 
the conversion algorithm used. Leaving it at Fast 
means that Flash will convert to MP3 quickly at the 
expense of quality. Setting it to Best will give you 
the best conversion quality, but Flash will take 
slightly longer. This setting has no effect on file 
size, it’s just an anachronism from the days when 
computers took ages to compress sound—if you 
have a modern computer, it will probably do the 
conversion in a blink of an eye no matter what set- 
ting you use, so go for Best. 
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8. When you've tweaked your sound to what you 
consider to be the best balance (this chapter uses 
48Kbps for the sound quality and relative file size), 
click OK to confirm the settings. If you decide later 
that your sounds are taking up too much room, 
you can always go back and change the settings to 
give a smaller size. 


9. Tweak the rest of the sounds to give the best results 
for you. You'll use these optimized sounds later. 


10. Save the Flash document. 





Sounds can be a major part of the download for the 
final movie. If you're using sounds, it’s recom- 
mended that you don't simply accept the default 
sound settings or set the export options globally. 
Play around with the settings for each sound indi- 
vidually, and choose the most appropriate setting 
for each one by considering the sound quality you 
hear and offsetting this against the relative impor- 
tance of the sound. Be fairly brutal with this 
because sound files may make your final website 
unviewable if they're large and uncompressed. 











In particular, you might consider the following; 


E Making button-click sound files as small as the 
compression allows: the sounds will be a lot deeper 
and a bit muffled—but hey, what's the difference 
between one momentary click sound and another? 


E Making less prominent sounds lower quality: if you 
have a big thumping bass line and percussion up 
front, do you really need all those background 
effects to be high quality? 


E Understanding when to use stereo: the human ear 
is very poor at sensing the direction of deep 
sounds, so stereo isn't really necessary for things 
like thumping bass lines. MP3 takes this into 
account during its compression, but other methods 
may not. 


Pll end this section with a discussion of the different 
sound-compression methods (called codecs, which 
stands for compression/decompression) available. In 
practice, the only way to be sure you've used the best 


settings is to keep tweaking and testing until you're 
happy with the audible result. 


ADPCM exists mainly for compatibility with Flash 3. It 
can sometimes give good results for short sounds such 
as button clicks, but for longer sounds or musical sam- 
ples, it’s best to stick with MP3. As always, the only way 
to be certain is to try them all and pick the one that’s 
best for you. 


MP3 is the compression codec of choice for the 
Internet in general. You'll find that it gives the best 
sound for the smallest file size. lt works by splitting the 
sound up into frequency bands and then applying 
numerous filters and tricks, based on which sounds the 
human ear would hear. This weeds out redundant 
information before recompiling the sound. 


If you have a definite maximum file size, work your way 
down the Bit rate menu until the desired file size is 
reached. MP3 also allows you to select stereo when 
going above 16Kbps, but because of the way MP3 com- 
pression works, this won’t always make a huge differ- 
ence. Often on a stereo track, most of the sounds in 
one channel are mirrored in the other: part of the MP3 
compression cycle is to compare the two channels and 
delete all the mirrored information from one and just 
mark the differences in the other channel. When the 
track is played back, one channel plays in stereo until it 
comes across a marked difference, and it plays that dif- 
ference in the other channel. With this method, the 
size of the track is almost halved while still remaining 
true to the original. MP3 then performs a number of 
other more complicated routines to get the track size 
down even further. 


Raw has no compression routine, and as its name sug- 
gests, it exports raw digitized sound. You can reduce 
the file size by specifying a lower quality, but your final 
file size will generally be much higher than using any of 
the other methods. You would only use this method if 
you were running the final movie from a hard drive in 
applications, such as Flash screen savers. The raw for- 
mat does have the advantage that it’s the fastest way to 
play sounds. When using something like MP3, a certain 
amount of the Flash Player’s time can be spent decom- 
pressing the sound, so if size isn’t an issue but speed is, 
you might be better off choosing this. 
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Speech is a form of compression that’s best, pre- 
dictably, when used on recorded voice tracks. Because 
voices record at a lower frequency than most sounds— 
including music, for example—this allows you to use a 
lower sample rate—5 KHz or 11 KHz are acceptable. Try 
this when you have a voice track for your Flash movies. 
Flash uses the Speech codec when it’s performing real- 
time compression (via the microphone object), and its 
selling point is speed rather than compression, so you 
may find that even for raw speech, MP3 is better. 





In all the options just listed, it’s important to note 
that putting the sound-sampling settings higher 
than the original imported sound won't produce 
better quality sound (it can actually create worse 
quality in some cases). 


Also worth noting is that it’s a common mistake 
when optimizing sounds to compare the optimized 
sound against the original. If you simply listen to 
the sound in its own right, you tend to go for lower 
compression rates, which is more realistic—web lis- 
teners won’t be comparing the sounds against the 
original either. 











Using sound in Flash 


You saw how to attach sound to a button state in 
Chapter 10. Attaching sound to a Timeline is almost 
identical in nature, but there are additional sound fea- 
tures Flash offers that I’ve not yet touched on. Let's 
repair that state of affairs right now. 


Attaching sounds to the Timeline 


This is as easy as it sounds: you create a keyframe and 
attach a sound to it. There are, however, several 
options that can be selected to make full use of the 
sound and extra optimization facilities offered by Flash. 
Although the number of drop-down menus may seem 
a little daunting, it all fits together in a fluid movement 
when you're actually adding the sound. The best way to 
illustrate this is to try it. 
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Attaching sounds to the Timeline 


1. Continuing with the last exercise, change the name 
of the soundtrack.fla movie’s default layer to 
percussion 1. Then insert a keyframe in frame 5. 
You should now have the following basic setup: 


280: j 
Y eB Obo 


2. Open the Properties panel if its not already open. 
From here you can attach your sound and add 
effects and different timings to it. If the keyframe 
in frame 5 isn’t already highlighted, click it. Open 
the Sound drop-down menu from the Properties 
panel—all the sounds in your Library will appear in 
a list. 














Y Properties Fiers | Parameters = 
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Label type 





3. To attach a sound to your keyframe, select it from 
this list—scroll down the list and click 
Percussion1.wav. Once you’ve selected your 
sound, a little waveform appears in the keyframe. 
Right now it just looks like a straight line because 
you can only see a small fragment of it. 


4. To rectify this, add frames by pressing F5 at frame 
90 so that you can see the end of the waveform 
just poking into frame 89. 
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5. Test your movie. You should hear a short pause, 
and then the sound will begin playing at frame 5. 


6. Click your sound in the Timeline (the keyframe at 
frame 5) and return to the Properties panel. The 
next thing to look at is the Effect drop-down menu. 
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Sound: Percussion! wav w 





This option allows you to add audio effects via a 
volume envelope. The envelope allows you to see 
and control the volume in different parts of the 
sound. 


7. For an example of this, select Fade left to right from 
the Effect drop-down menu, and then click Edit 
(next to the menu) to display the Edit Envelope 
window. 





| Edit Envelope 
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Once the Edit Envelope window appears, use the 
Zoom buttons on the bottom-right until you can 
see the full waveform. 


Stereo sounds are split into two channels, one for 
the left speaker and one for the right. This window 
contains two panes—the top pane shows the 
waveforms for the left audio channel, and the bot- 
tom pane shows the waveforms for the right chan- 
nel. You'll always see two channels, even if the 
sound you're editing is mono—the one channel 
will just be repeated twice. The scale between the 
two panes represents time, which can be measured 
in seconds or frames. You can toggle between the 
scales with the two buttons on the bottom-right. 


You can test your sound at any time by using the 
Play button. 


Superimposed on top of the waveforms are a cou- 
ple of lines with little white squares at their ends. 
These lines depict the volume envelope, and they 
can be used to control the volume of your sound. 
The top of the pane represents 100% volume, and 
the bottom is silence. Because you selected Fade 
Left to Right, the top pane (the left channel) will 
have a diagonal line running from the top at the 
beginning of the sound to the bottom at the end, 
whereas the bottom pane will show the opposite. 
This means the sound in the left speaker will start 
at full volume and drop to nothing, and the sound 
in the right speaker will start at nothing and rise to 
full volume, giving the effect of the sound panning 
from one side to the other. 


8. Press the Play button to hear the effect. 


9. The squares on the lines are control points, much 
like on Bezier curves, and they can be dragged to 
change the shape of the envelope—try it now. 


10. Drag the control points higher and lower, and use 
the Play button to preview your changes. You can 
add up to eight control points by clicking anywhere 
on either the top or bottom pane. When you add a 
point in one pane, Flash adds an identical point in 
the other. You can easily make some pretty strange 
sound effects by playing with these settings. 
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11. To get an idea of some basic effects, run through 
the Effect drop-down list at the top of the window, 
and notice how the envelope changes to reflect 
your selection. 
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Always play your sounds after you make an alter- 
ation to ensure you're achieving the effect you want. 
As with most things, the best way to appreciate how 
it works is to play with it and learn by listening to the 
effects you make. Notice that you can still zoom in 
and out using the magnifying glass icons while you’re 
editing the envelope—this allows you to be more 
precise with the timing of the control points. 


12. Select None from the Effect drop-down list to cancel 
all effects you've added to the sound, and then click 
OK to close the dialog window. 


You want no effect because you want the sound to 
play just like the original (no fade or pan effects)— 
but feel free to come back later and experiment. 


As you may have already begun to realize, the vol- 
ume envelope can be very powerful when creating 
sound effects. For example, the sound of an 
approaching car can easily be simulated by import- 
ing a basic engine noise, and using the envelope 
controls to make it slowly increase in volume. The 
same engine noise could also be used to simulate 
the car moving from left to right across the screen 
by using the Fade Left to Right effect. Through 
clever use of the envelope controls, you could 
even incorporate both of these effects into the 
same sound. Many more complicated effects are 
possible with these controls, but they’re beyond 
the scope of this book. For now, just knowing these 
basics will stand you in good stead. 


13. Open the Sync drop-down menu in the Properties 
panel. This will give you a list of four options— 
Event, Start, Stop, and Stream. 
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The most important of these options are Event and 
Stream. Although the selection of these Sync types 
will have little effect on your movie while you're test- 
ing it in Flash, they have a profound effect on how 
Flash loads the sounds during Internet playback. 


14. Leave this selection set to Event. 


15. Save the Flash document once again. 
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Sounds in Flash take precedence over animations and 
videos, and follow their own separate “lifetimes.” For 
example, imagine you have an animation that's 10 sec- 
onds long, and a sound that also lasts for 10 seconds. 
You could tell Flash to start them both at the same 
time and expect them both to finish at the same time. 
In reality, though, if someone runs your movie on a 
slow computer, your sounds can easily get out of sync, 
especially if you're streaming sounds (sending the file 
down bit by bit as it plays). If you run the 10-second 
animation/sound example on a slow computer, it might 
get halfway through the sound and animation without 
a problem, but then have to pause the animation as it 
waits to load the next part of the sound arriving down 
the wire. If it were the other way and the animation 
was the problem, Flash would try to skip frames to 
allow the sound to play smoothly. 


E The Event option tells Flash to treat the sound the 
same way it treats movie symbols. It will only load 
one version of the sound into its Library when the 
movie is first played, and will reuse the sound if it 
has to play it more than once. Event sounds aren’t 
played until the whole sound has been loaded, and 
they aren’t locked to the Timeline. If you have an 
event sound that lasts 10 seconds, but the user’s 
computer is too slow to maintain the frame rate, 
the sound may not end on the frame you would 
have expected. The problem with this is that your 
movie may take longer to begin playing because 
Flash is loading all of the sounds before it starts. 


E Stream tells Flash to start loading the sound 
directly from the Internet as a constant sound 
stream. Flash starts playing the sound as soon as it 
has approximately 5 seconds of the sound loaded. 
If you repeat the same sound several times, Flash 
will reload the sound each time because it’s not 
kept in the computer’s memory. When you have 
several sounds all streaming at the same time and 
stopping at the same time, Flash will mix them all 
together when it creates the SWF file for Internet 
playback, and will stream back only one channel. 
Additionally, Flash will lock the sound to the 
Timeline. This means that if the sound gets ahead 
or behind of the main Timeline, Flash will stop or 
skip frames to make sure the sound stops at the 
right instant. This can cause choppy animations as 
Flash tries to keep the frame rate up with the 
sound, but it does ensure your animation keeps in 
sync with your soundtrack. 
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A good analogy for event vs. streaming sounds is 
the difference between owning a song on CD (event 
sound), and listening to it on the radio (streaming 
sound). To own it, you first have to go out and buy 
it, but after that you can play it as often as you like, 
and pause it if you want to do something else for a 
while. If you listen to it on the radio, you can listen 
to it once all the way through every time it’s 
played—but if you want to do something else for a 
moment, you can’t pause it, and if you turn the 
radio off, you have to wait for the song to be broad- 
cast again before you can hear it again. The good 
thing about the CD is flexibility, but you have a 
larger initial outlay (you have to buy it). The good 
thing about the radio is that you don’t have any ini- 
tial outlay, but you lose flexibility in its use. 











Having said all that, the choice between Event and 
Stream is usually easy. If the sound is relatively short and 
will be played more than once or looped, select Event. If 
your sound is a long, non-repeating, introductory tune 
that has to start playing immediately, select Stream. It’s 
usually more economical to build tailored sounds from 
scratch that can be easily looped if they need to be. In 
this case, you'll rarely have to use the Stream option, 
and will therefore save your sounds from having to be 
reloaded when you want to reuse them. 


The Start option is almost identical to Event except that 
it won't allow more than one version of the same sound 
to play at the same time. The Start option prevents the 
second sound from starting up, and will leave the previ- 
ous sound to finish playing. For example, if you have a 
long sound attached to a button and you don't use the 
Start option, it will replay every time the button is 
pressed—and rather than stopping the first sound if the 
button is pressed again, Flash will just start playing the 
new sound on top of the original one, turning your 
carefully constructed sounds into a mess! The Start 
option allows you to avoid such undesirable situations. 


The Stop option does just what it says—it stops the 
sound attached to the keyframe and all other versions 
of the same sound file that are already playing. 


On the second drop-down menu in the Properties 
panel are the options Repeat and Loop, both of which 
deal with the number of times the sound is played. 
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Selecting the Repeat option will allow you to specify 
the number of times the sound will play. Setting this to 
1 or 0 will make the sound play once only, without rep- 
etition. Selecting the Loop option here will cause the 
sound to play over and over forever—certainly longer 
than anyone is likely to listen to it! With either option, 
when you have a repeating sound, the volume enve- 
lope will extend across all of the loops, allowing you to 
apply fades and effects across the whole sound, not 
just each individual segment. This is useful for repeti- 
tive sounds like car engines and helicopter whirrs. 


Now let's examine some of the quirks of sound in Flash. 


Flash sound issues 


There are a fair number of unexpected things that can 
happen when you're using sound in Flash. These sur- 
prises have put off many otherwise competent Flash 
web designers from dabbling much further than adding 
sound to the odd button click in Flash. It's important 
that you're aware of these from the beginning so that 
you won't have too much trouble with them later. 





These unexpected results have been with Flash for a 
number of revisions, and look set to stay, so don't 
treat the methods listed below as workarounds for 
the current version, but rather as the way you have 
to do it every time in Flash. 
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E The Flash Player sometimes gets its synchronization 
wrong when all the sounds start on the first frame 
of your movie or the first frame of any scene. For 
this reason, it’s a good idea to start all sounds at 
about frame 5. It’s also worth noting that if you 
have a sound on a gotoAndPlay action in a movie 
with a long Timeline and high frame rate, it’s a 
good idea to put the sound a few frames after the 
destination frame. 


E From time to time, Event-synchronized sounds may 
not last as long as they should, or may not sound as 
if they start on the same frame, even though 
they're set to do so on the Timeline. There's a little 
trick that you can use to correct this: In addition to 
starting your sounds at frame 5, try adding a new 
layer with a one-frame sound in frame 4 and set- 
ting it to Stream. This is called a “kicker” layer, 
because it seems to kick the Flash Player into 
action and make it behave like it should. Use a 
small sound and remember to set its volume enve- 
lope to nothing, so you won't hear anything when 
it plays. You'll need to do this for every new scene 
you have that contains any Event sounds attached 
to a Timeline that are supposed to start at the 
same instant. Alternatively, you can create a very 
short sound sample specifically for use as the 
kicker in all your projects. A potential danger with 
this technique is that if you have a movie with very 
intense animation, the streamed kicker will force 
frames to be skipped, including the possibility of 
skipping other code and sound keyframes. 


E Event sounds are only synchronized to the Timeline 
when they’re started. If, for some reason, the 
computer fails to keep up with the frame rate, 
your carefully triggered sounds can start to play 
too late, leaving gaps and—worse—becoming 
unsynchronized. There are three ways around this: 


E When you're ready to publish your movie (more on 
this in the Publishing chapter, Chapter 14), set your 
movie playback to Auto High. If you’ve set your 
movie quality to High, Flash will try to maintain the 
picture quality of your animations at a maximum 
and won't be too bothered about maintaining a 
constant frame rate. This may result in your sounds 
being triggered too late because the Timeline itself 
is “getting behind.” You can lower the quality to 
Auto High from the HTML tab of the File > 
Publish Settings menu. This tells Flash to maintain a 
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high quality until it’s in danger of becoming too 
slow, at which point Flash will drop the picture 
quality to keep up. Flash can therefore compensate 
intelligently. 


E Drop the movie frame rate. 


m Use advanced ActionScript. Rather than attach- 
ing your sounds to frames, you can create a 
code-based sequencer that uses the Sound. 
onSoundComplete() method. Unfortunately, this 
process is a little beyond the scope of this book, 
but it’s covered in Foundation ActionScript for 
Flash 8 (to be published in February of 2006). 


E Whether you're producing a professional website 
or one for personal use, it’s still best to test it out 
on a minimum spec computer. Although this used 
to be a major issue, it’s becoming increasingly less 
so as the average computer becomes faster. The 
other option is to forget the issue completely 
unless someone reports a problem, which is less 
likely to happen as time goes on, but it still can 
stop that person from ever returning to your site. 


Now that you know about how to acquire or create 
sound loops and avoid some of the pitfalls associated 
with sound, it’s time to do something a bit more useful 
than attaching the odd click to a button or a few low 
quality sound effects to the Timeline. 


Integrating sound 


In this section, you'll create a full soundtrack. There are 
few websites that actually have such a thing, possibly 
because of all the problems that have been encoun- 
tered with Flash’s Event sound type, so you’re now 
beginning to walk a trail less trodden, one that many 
before you have been afraid to follow. You may be a 
beginner, but that’s no excuse for being afraid. Enjoy. 


Creating a movie soundtrack 


A feature of Flash that I’ve not talked about yet is the 
loadMovie action. This action allows Flash to run more 
than one movie at the same time. One of these movies 
could be your website’s visual content, and the other 
one could be the soundtrack. 


MULTIMEDIA: SOUND AND VIDEO 





In this chapter, you’ll create a soundtrack movie, and 
l’ll show you how to add it to a website movie when | 
talk about publishing in Chapter 14. Your soundtrack 
won't be a traditional Flash movie because it will have a 
blank stage—the Timeline in the soundtrack movie will 
control sound only. Don’t be put off by this; it will all 
begin to blend together when you get to the Publishing 
chapter. For now, let’s paste together the loops you 
imported earlier and make a polished soundtrack. 


In your soundtrack. fla Flash document, you should 
already have a full, optimized Library, and one layer 
containing a percussion sound. 





These sounds have been specially selected to allow the 
creation of a number of different compositions, or in 
the more modern parlance, they allow different 
remixes of the same tune. You can bring certain ele- 
ments to the fore or delete others to give completely 
different styles. For example, you can use strings and 
melodies for an ambient sound, or focus on percussion 
for a more insistent sound. 


As you saw earlier, the sounds were created for looping 
and reuse, so you'll use event syncing throughout. 
Taking into account the problems that can occur with 
Event sounds, the first thing you must do is add a kicker. 


1. Create a new layer and name it kicker. 


2. Insert a keyframe in frame 4 of the kicker layer, 
and then attach the BassLine.wav sound (although 
you can use any sound) to the keyframe. 


3. In the Properties panel, set the Sync drop-down 
menu option to Stream. 
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4. Insert a blank keyframe in frame 5 of the kicker 
layer. Because you set the sound to Stream, you 
want to make sure that the sound plays for only 
one frame before stopping. 


5. Click back to frame 4, and then click the Edit but- 
ton in the Properties panel to open the Edit 
Envelope window for the BassLine sound. Drag the 
control points to the bottom to set the volume to 
zero for both channels, and then click OK to close 
the window. 
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There’s no need to change the Loop/Repeat option 
in the Properties panel because you want your 
sound to play only once. 


6. Because it’s imperative to know where in the 
Timeline you are at all times (you'll have to count 
beats and frames to sync everything up just right), 
you'll add a comments layer to hold labels. Add a 
new layer above your kicker layer, and name it 
comments. 


The layer will automatically match the length of 
your longest layer—in this case, the percussion 1 
layer. If it needs to be any longer at any stage, you 
can always lengthen it. You could also make this 
layer a guide layer so that it doesn't get exported 
into the final movie, but because it contains noth- 
ing but labels, it won't make much difference. 
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7. Insert a keyframe in frame 4 of the comments 
layer, above your kicker sound. Use the Frame field 
on the left of the Properties panel to put a com- 
ment in this keyframe that reads //Kicker and 
Percussion 1. Don’t worry if the label is too long 
for the text field. The labels on this layer will let 
you quickly see what’s happening, and when, in 
your soundtrack. 
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Adding two forward slashes (//) in front of a frame 
label makes it a comment—Flash won't include it 
in the final SWF, and it exists only for your benefit in 
the FLA. 





8. Make sure that your percussion sound is set to be 
an Event sound that doesn’t repeat. Unless other- 
wise stated, this will be the setting for all the other 
sounds, too. Don't forget! 


As a safety check, let's make sure that this sample 
looks how you expect it to. In Sony's ACID pro- 
gram, the samples were 7 seconds long each. The 
movie is playing at 12 fps (frames per second), 
which for 7 seconds equates to 84 frames. The 
sample starts at frame 5 and ends at 89, which 
seems about right. 


The percussion sound is two bars long, and so are 
all of the other samples. You're writing a dance 
track, so the pattern you must follow is to create 
four bars before inserting a change. This is the 
standard pattern for all dance and most pop music, 
so it's one to remember. This means that you need 
another two bars before you can have a new pat- 
tern, so you must repeat this pattern once more. 
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9. Insert a keyframe in frame 89 of the percussion 1 
layer, and attach another Percussion1.wav sound 
using the Sound drop-down menu in the Properties 
panel. 


10. Play your sound through to make sure there are no 
glitches in it. Insert frames as you did before, until 
you can see the whole sound wave on the 
Timeline—this will allow you to easily sync other 
sounds to the end of it. If your sounds are a little out 
of sync, try moving their starting keyframe forward 
or backward until you find where they sound best. 








You may be wondering why you didn’t just repeat 
the first sample for two loops using the Properties 
panel. You could have done that, but remember 
that Event sounds are only synchronized to the 
Timeline when they’re started. The longer the 
event sound lasts before you attach a new version 
to the Timeline, the more chance there is of your 
sound getting slightly out of sync with the 
Timeline. 


Next, you'll add a new loop, Percussion2.wav, 
which is a slightly fuller rhythm with more bass. 


11. Add a new layer called percussion 2 to put the 
sound in, and move this layer to the bottom of the 
list. This means that your layer order follows the 
order of the samples in the soundtrack. If you need 
to see all your layers at once, click the bottom of the 
Timeline and drag it down until they’re all in view. 


12. Add a keyframe in this layer at the frame immedi- 
ately after the first percussion loop finishes, and 
attach the Percussion2.wav sound to it. 
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If you’re having trouble finding the ends of the 
sounds, you can set the frames to a longer size by 
clicking the icon at the top-right of the Timeline panel 
and selecting Large from the drop-down menu. 





13. Add a keyframe to your comments layer above 
where you started the new sound, and label it 
//Percussion 2. You can also extend the Timeline a 
few frames after the keyframe so that you can see 
the full comment text, as shown in the following 
graphic: 
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This label reminds you that you're now in the sec- 
ond set of four bars, and that you're using the 
second percussion sample. Documentation of 
music files is pretty much a necessity. You may rec- 
ognize all the individual waveforms now—but in six 
months, when you want to spruce up your website 
and decide on a celebratory remix, it may take you 
some time to find where each new sound comes in 
on the composition. 


14. In accordance with the four bar rule, repeat the 
Percussion2.wav sound at the frame after it ends, 
in the same way as you did for Percussion1.wav. 
(In the book's example, this is at frame 257). 








The four bar rule is there for the main loops that 
shape your composition, but you can have sounds 
that start and finish before and after a four bar 
interval. Some samples do this in the final file, 
soundtrack. fla. 








15. 


Next, you'll add two sounds that will start at the 
same time in the third set of four bars. Prepare the 
Timeline by adding two new layers to the bottom, 
calling them percussion 3 and big bang. 
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Extend your Timeline until you see the end of the 
last sound (if you haven’t already). Insert your new 
sounds in their respective layers immediately after 
the end of the second Percussion2.wav sound. In 
the book’s example, this occurs at frame 341. 
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16. 





Update your comments layer to include the new 
sounds. 














17. 


18. 


Preview your movie to hear your soundtrack. Now 
that you have more than one sound playing at the 
same time, one sound will start to overshadow the 
other. This can be corrected by messing with the 
relative volume of each track to make for a more 
pleasing composition. 


You want to bring the BigBang.wav sound to the 
fore, so open up the Edit Envelope window for the 
Percussion3.wav sound, and lower its volume by 
dragging the control points down a bit. Then 
return to your movie and play it again. If the vol- 
ume needs to be adjusted again, go back and drag 
the points a little lower. Repeat this until you’re 
happy with the results. 
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You can also easily bring the volume back up to 
100% after the BigBang.wav effect has played. By 
doing this, you can insert another Percussion3.wav 
track afterward at full volume without producing a 
noticeable jump in the sound. 


19. Look on your Timeline, and note which frame the 
BigBang.wav sound finishes in (it will be around 
frame 355). 
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20.Go back into the Edit Envelope window for 
Percussion3.wav and change the timer to Frames 
(click the button next to Help and you'll see the 
frame numbers of your movie appear in the Edit 
Envelope window). 








21. Move along the sound until you come to the frame 
you noted as the BigBang.wav sound’s endpoint 
(around frame 355), and put in another control 
point. 
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22. Move about 10 frames forward to give a gradual 


volume increase, put in another control point at 
100% in both panes, and press OK. 
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23. Play back your soundtrack. It should play smoothly 


all the way through, and you probably won’t even 
notice the change in volume at the end. 


To sum up, the process for adding new sounds is as 
follows: 


1. Create a new layer and name it after the sound. 


2. Insert a keyframe in the new layer where you 
want the sound to start. 


3. Attach the sound to the keyframe using the 
Properties panel. 


4. Add a label to your comments layer so you can 
track what’s happening. 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


5. Add frames to the layer until you can see the 
end of the waveform. 


6. Play the soundtrack and decide if you want to 
make any volume or synchronization changes. 


7. Make any changes you need, and play the 
sound again to make sure you’re happy with it. 


8. Either add another copy of the sound after- 
ward, or start a new sound on its own layer. 


Use the other sounds you’ve been provided with— 
or ones you've created yourself—and put them 
together to create your own complete soundtrack. 
Don’t worry if it ends up quite long; that's what the 
soundtrack is for—to provide a backdrop while the 
visitor is at your site. 


At the end of the soundtrack, you’re going to put 
in a loop so that a section of it will carry on playing 
forever. 


Add a label in your comments layer at the end of 
your last sound and call it End loop. 


At (or around) the End loop frame, add sounds as 
you did before. Note that in the book’s example, 
the sounds no longer start at the same frame—the 
longer your Timeline, the more likely this becomes. 
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27. Using the Sound section of the Properties panel, set 


all the sounds in your final loop to play forever. To 
do this, select the keyframe(s) below the End loop 
comment and select Loop in the Properties panel. 
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Because the sounds start at around the same time, 
they're synchronized to each other and won't fall 
out of time with one another. They may fall out of 
time with the Timeline, but that doesn’t really mat- 
ter anymore because no new sounds will be started 
that need to be synchronized to any particular 
event. 


28. The final thing to do is to put a Stop action in the 


End loop keyframe in the comments layer. If you 
want to have a number of separate soundtracks, 
say, for different sections of your movie, you could 
keep them all as different scenes in your main 
soundtrack movie and call them when required. By 
putting a Stop action in here, you’re making sure 
that Flash won’t start playing them when it gets to 
the end of your first soundtrack. Just select Stop 
from the Sync drop-down menu in the Properties 
panel. 


That’s it; your musical masterpiece is finished. Now 
just crank up the volume, press Play, kick back, and 
enjoy—until you get sick of it and turn it off. 








When the Output window appears during the movie 
preview with the text SWF contains multiple copies 
of a sound item, don’t panic! This is Flash’s way of 
telling you that the movie features instances of a 
sound or group of sounds set to different Sync set- 
tings (Start/Event or Stream), meaning that it will 
need to load them more than once. A sound set to 
Stream (in this movie, your kicker sound) loads, plays, 
and is removed from memory, meaning that future 
uses of it in the movie, whether streamed or not, will 
have to be loaded from scratch. Sounds using Start or 
Event will be loaded from the Library, so they only 
need to be loaded once by the Flash movie. 








29. Save your movie. 


And that’s more or less all there is to the basics of put- 
ting music in Flash. Simply add or subtract sounds 
every four bars and you’re on your way. The only thing 
| haven’t talked about sound-wise is how to integrate 
something like this into a website. The problem with 
sound files is that they can be some of the largest 
things in your site, so it’s a good idea to load them only 
when you're sure the user wants to listen to them. Let's 
see how to do that. 
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Assuming you have created a soundtrack called 
soundtrack. fla using the steps just outlined, make 
sure that you have a file called soundtrack. swf in the 
same folder. (You'll have this if you've tested the 
soundtrack at least once.) 





Although soundtrack. fla is on the download page 
for this chapter, it’s a little on the large side (around 
13MB). To carry out the next exercise, you need only 
a folder with soundtrack. swf in it, which is a much 
more reasonable 200K. 








Integrating the soundtrack into a website 


1. Create a new FLA, and save it in the same folder as 
soundtrack. swf. Call this new file soundLoader. fla. 


2. In soundLoader.fla, add two layers and rename 
the three layers you now have actions, text, and 
buttons (from top to bottom). 


LA actions 
L text SS 


Y A 





OBO 





3. On the stage, create two buttons and give them 
instance names of sound_btn and noSound_btn. 


— = Properties Filters | Para 
E Button {v 





noSound_btn 


Wi 57.0 x; 114.0 


g â 
hd H: 57.0 y; 129.5 





4. In the text layer, next to sound_btn, add a static 
text field with the words sound on in it. Add 
another text field with the words sound off in it 
next to noSound_btn. 


sound on 


sound off 


OO 
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5. Add the following script on frame 1 of the actions 
layer: 


sound btn.onRelease = function() { 
loadMovieNum("soundtrack.swf", 100); 

$ 

noSound_btn.onRelease = function() { 
unloadMovieNum(100) ; 


$; 


A Flash presentation can consist of levels. Flash 
SWF files can be arranged in a stack (much like lay- 
ers), and this occurs at runtime. The lowest level is 
called _level0, and the next is _level1, all the way 
up to approximately _level16000. The advantage 
of using levels is that you can allow users to decide 
whether they want to load them, which can save a 
lot of downloading. 


In the book’s example, the soundtrack.swf file is 
loaded into level 100 if the user presses the top 
button, and unloaded again when the user presses 
the bottom button. Simple, easy, just the way it 
should be! 


Well-designed sounds that can be seamlessly looped 
are gold dust to the Flash designer because they make 
the production of optimized soundtracks to go with 
your website just a matter of dragging and dropping 
sounds onto the Timeline. Also, an understanding of 
how and how not to lay down sound in Flash will pre- 
vent you from falling into the traps that befall many 
Flash beginners. The use of sound in Flash for sound- 
tracks and incidental effects will hopefully help lift your 
website designs above their mute contemporaries. 


Next, let’s have a look at how you can enhance your 
Flash movies using video. 


Video on the Web 


Until Flash started doing video, it was primarily served 
on the Web through three players—QuickTime, 
RealPlayer, and Windows Media Player. Although each 
format was sufficient for serving video, the most com- 
mon problem with them was their lack of integration 
within a web page. The standard fare for website video 
with these players was an ugly pop-up window appear- 
ing unlike the rest of the website and ruining the over- 
all gestalt. If you added the various compatibility and 
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platform issues—the broken plug-in symbol was com- 
mon, missing codecs even more so—the case for the 
three prime players wasn’t as convincing as it should 
have been. There had to be another way... 


Then a company called Macromedia decided to turn 
their little vector animation plug-in, called Flash, into 
one that dealt with video too. Simply put, Macromedia 
saw a huge gap in the market and decided to pounce 
on it. With Flash’s rapidly increasing takeup (a reputed 
98% of the world’s computers currently have the plug- 
in installed), they decided to take on the three video 
moguls. 


And it worked. Flash is now among the most popular 
video players on the Web and it’s still on the rise, as 
more and more companies decide to serve their video 
content using Flash. If this wasn’t enough, Flash 
answers the problems that the standard video plug-ins 
had with ease. 


"E Compatibility: the Flash plug-in is available for 
the three major operating systems (Windows, Mac, 
and Linux) and a growing variety of mobile phones 
and PDAs. 


E Website integration: Flash videos sit anywhere they 
want to in your movies and they can be shaped, 
colored, masked, scripted, and so on. 


Flash uses either the Sorenson Spark or On2 VP6 codec 
to embed video into Flash movies. Why are there two? 
The fact that there are two codecs is a sign of 
Macromedia's further ambition to overtake the other 
video players on the Web. When video was introduced 
in Flash MX, Macromedia got Sorenson on board to 
include their codec, but with this current release of 
Flash, Macromedia has chosen a better-quality, newer 
codec to ensure better competition with high-quality 
video formats like Real and Windows Media. 


When a video is inserted into Flash, it’s encoded into 
either chosen codec format and is then available from 
the Library like any other media. 


Let’s talk about how to make video content before | 
get on to importing and working with it in Flash. 


Creating video 


If you have a Mac or are using Windows XP, you already 
have your own resources for generating video content. 
Since the Classic (pre-OS X) days, Macs have come with 
a free version of iMovie, and more recently, Movie 
Maker was bundled with all copies of Windows XP, 
meaning that there's an increasingly large pool of com- 
puter owners with the resources to carry out non-lin- 
ear video editing on their machines. 


Non-linear video editing means that your video is on a 
storyboard that you can edit any part of. Traditional lin- 
ear video editing dictated that you had to start at the 
beginning and work your way through the video. If you 
got to the end and wanted to go back to edit a few 
frames near the beginning, the likelihood was that you 
would destroy anything after those frames. 


Digital video (DV) cameras now regularly come with 
desktop editing software. This was made a lot easier by 
Apple and Sony's recommendation and development of 
the FireWire interface (also known as iLink on Sony 
products), along with powerful yet affordable software 
like Apple’s Final Cut Express and Adobe Premiere. This 
means that creating movies with excellent picture qual- 
ity at home is possible, and that's somewhat of a revo- 
lution. The revolution, which has taken Hollywood by 
storm, allows anyone to shoot and edit their own fea- 
tures without the expense of reels of film and edit time. 


The uses of these technologies aren’t exclusive to the 
amateur filmmaker. Many Hollywood productions have 
embraced the DV format, including director Mike 
Figgis in the film Time Code and George Lucas in some 
evil vs. good movie set in a galaxy far, far away. The 
miniDV format (usually associated with smaller hand- 
held cameras) has found a home in documentaries, 
such as Super Size Me, and music videos. If all this talk 
of DV and FireWire doesn’t apply to you though, don’t 
worry—there are still many options available. 


E Windows users: If you don't have a system with a 
FireWire port, there are many cheap capture cards 
available that work with analog and DV cameras. 
Most of these come with some basic editing soft- 
ware to get you going and will enable you to 
export in a format suitable for importing into Flash. 
Alternatively, you can buy a cheap FireWire expan- 
sion card and join the DV revolution! 
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E Mac users: If you're reading this, you most likely 
have built-in FireWire capability and a copy of 
iMovie. If you have a DV camera too, what’s stop- 
ping you? You can get the latest version of iMovie 
free from the Apple website. 


E Digital Camera users: If your budget is too tight for 
a DV camera but you have a digital stills camera 
with video functionality, this footage can also be 
used in Flash. Although the frame rate and quality 
will be considerably lower, you can produce some 
cool effects. 


With all import options considered, you'll benefit greatly 
if your footage is shot on a DV camera using miniDV 
format tapes. The ability to shoot high-quality videos is 
increasing as the price of DV cameras drops and higher 
quality cameras are released onto the market. 


As a cheap investment, FireWire is also worth consider- 
ing. It’s fast enough to comfortably import video, and 
also allows the application to take control of DV cameras 
for reviewing rushes—removing the need to fiddle with 
the tiny play, rewind, and stop buttons on the camera. 


Flash-friendly formats 


Making video suitable for use in Flash is easy. Most 
(if not all) video-editing applications will enable you to 
export your footage to a suitable format, such as MOV 
or AVI files. In all cases, try to export the content with 
little compression and at a reasonable size, because 
Flash will take care of any scaling or compression 
on import. Just for the record, the following is a list of 
all the footage formats that Flash can import on both 
platforms: 


E By default on Mac and Windows, Flash can import 
FLV (Flash Video) format files. 


m |f QuickTime 7 (or higher) is installed on Mac or 
Windows, Flash can handle AVI, DV, MPG, MPEG, 
and MOV files. 


m If DirectX 9 (or higher) is installed on Windows, Flash 
can handle AVI, MPG, MPEG, WMV, and ASF files. 
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There are occasions when Flash has issues with import- 
ing sound with video clips. To save yourself any prob- 
lems, it’s best to keep your footage saved in its original 
format wherever possible. That way, you can export the 
footage in a suitable format so that Flash can import 
the sound with the clip. 


Before you begin, make sure you have some video clips 
handy, or have downloaded the video files that are 
available on the friends of ED website. 


Using video with Flash 


Now that you know which formats you need, let’s 
import a video clip into Flash. 


Importing video 


In this exercise, you’re going to import a video in the 
quickest way possible. The video, REDCAR.MOV, is avail- 
able for download from the friends of ED website. This 
video was shot in New York on a DV camera. 


1. Open a new Flash document and save it as 
redcar_video. fla. 


2. Use File > Import » Import to Stage to open the 
Import dialog box, and select All Video Formats 
from the drop-down menu. 


3. Navigate to where you saved the download files 
and select REDCAR .MOV, or locate another clip from 
your hard disk. Select the clip you want to import 
and click Open. 











import az 
Lock irc | O VIDEO vl Of = Gr 
N bela_the_cat.mov 
32 REDCAR.MOW! 
My Recent 
Documents 
r 3 
Desktop 
My Documents 
499 
My Computer 
` File neme: REDCAA MOV x] Open 
My Network Files of ype All Video Formats m] Cancel 
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4. The Import Video wizard appears. On the first page 
of the wizard, the file name of the selected file is 
displayed. Unless you want to change your video 
selection here, click Next to proceed. 


import Video E 


Select Video 


Where is your video fle? 


2) On your computer: 
Flo paths C:\Documents and Settings\Administr tor Deshta FFMC? WAYS and RLASIWIDEOIREDCAR. h | Browse, 
Examples: IDR VISO Mv 
\\serveripathitolvideo mov 


Aresdy deployed to a web server, Flash Video Streaming Service, or Flash Communication Server 


Please enter the path of the video file you would Ihe to Import, or ure the browse button to select the Mo, 








test >) comal 











5. On the next page, Deployment, is a number of 
options for how the file will be presented. Select 
Embed video in SWF and play in timeline here, and 
click Next. 


Import Video F 


Deployment 


Har would you lie to deploy your video? 


Frogressten download from a web server WENANG: 6 ARES 
sudo synchronization issues. This option is ONLY 
recommended for hort video dips wth no sudo 
track 


Stream (rom Funh Video reso Service 


Stream from Flash Communication Server 
Embedding video in a SWF file lets you 
other visual elements on the stage. F 
Can ads rtm action edemas to a video fr, 
hotspots that led to other content 






) Embed video in SWE ora play in med, 


Ote QuickTime video for publishing to QuickTime 


Note: Embedding substantially increases SWE file size. 








(ssa | (m> J] [cance] 











bn ad Y 
Embedding 


Pll talk a little about the other options here later in 
the chapter. 


6. The next page of the wizard appears, Embedding, 
asking a multitude of things. Select the same 
options as shown in the following screenshot, and 
click Next to proceed. 


How would you Ike to embed the video? 


Symbal type: Lmbedded video v 
Budo track: Integated ~ 
[E] Pace instanca on staga 

Elbxpand timeine £ needed 


© Embed the ertire video 
Edt the video first 




















You're instructing Flash to do the following things: 
E Insert the video as a raw video. 

E Keep the audio and video together. 

E Place a copy of the video on the stage. 

E Insert the entire unedited video. 

As mentioned, in this exercise, you'll concentrate 
on importing a video at the most basic level. You'll 


look at the editing options available to you in a 
moment. 
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7. On the final screen of the wizard, Encoding, select 
Flash 7 — Modem Quality (40kbps) from the drop- 
down menu at the top of the window. This selec- 
tion is a preset created with modem users in mind, 
so the compression will be pretty severe. 





import Video 


Encoding 





Plena select a Plath Video encoding prc te: 


Flash U - Medium Qualty (400bps) y 

















8. Once you're done, click Next. You'll now see the 
Finish Video Import dialog box, with a brief list of 
the selections you made. 





Finish Video Import 


You are done entering the video settings. When you cick Finish the Following wil happen: 
The video to be encoded ls located at: 
C:\Documents and SettngsAdministrator Desktopi FFMX3Ch12 WAVs and FLAsWWIDEO\REDCAR, MOY 
The video wil be placed on the stage, 


The imeline wall be expended to accommodate the playback length. 








Flash Video Encoding Progress 





Source file: 
Output file: C:\Documents and Setbings|Administrator\Local Setti...\TMPcdoxslaay7.fly 
Video codec: Sorenson Spark Audio codec: MPEG Layer 111 (MP3) 
Video data rate: 40 kbps Audio data rate: 16 kbps (mono) 


Elapsed time: 00:00:01 
Time left: 00:00:00 
Total time: 00:00:02 














Once this is done, the video will be placed on the 
stage and in the Library. 





=220 5 w 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 3 


EL a m] 
TAIAT] 01 aa B a| a [120s [ 00 |<] 





< w Library - Untitled-1 E 
Urtitled-1 x] “4 a 
One tem n Ibrary 





D 
a 
2 
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El 
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pa 
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O» 


























10. Drag the playhead along the top of the Timeline. 
You'll see that the content of the movie changes 
according to where you are in the Timeline. 





9. Click Finish to finally import the video. 


You should now see a progress bar—note that the 
import might take a while, depending on the file 
size of the clip you imported and the speed of your 
machine. 
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11. Test the movie with Control » Test Movie. It's 
worth comparing your compressed movie's file size 
to the original uncompressed MOV file. You can 
preview file sizes with the Bandwidth Profiler, 
which you'll have a more detailed look at in the 
next chapter. 
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12. With the test movie still open, select View > 
Bandwidth Profiler. 















Dim: 550 X 400 pixels 
Fr rale: 1200 fr/see 
Sue; 04KB (05608 B) 
Duration: 46 fr (3.8 5) 
Priload: 174 f (1435) 
Settings: 
Pandwidth: 4800 B/s (400 B/fr) 
Stata 
Frama: 23 
0 KB (2248) 




















If you look at the left pane of the top part of the 
screen, you'll see that the file size, shown under 
the Movie category, is listed as 84K. The size of the 
original MOV file is around 1100K, so this is an 
incredible savings, but the loss of quality is 
considerable. 


Later on you'll learn a little bit about how to find a 
happy medium—good quality with a smaller file size— 
through optimizing. 


Right now, though, you're going to have a little fun. 


Treating a video clip like any other Flash symbol 


If you think being able to import video into Flash is 
enough, you don’t know the half of it. One of the real 
cool aspects of using video in Flash is that when a video 
is embedded in a symbol, it can be used like any other 
symbol instance. Let’s quickly see what you can do with 
it to make your videos a little more fun. 


1. Make sure that the Flash document from the last 
exercise, redcar_video. fla, is open. Select Modify 
> Document and change the stage width to 640 
pixels and the height to 240. The reason for this 
will be apparent in a moment. 


[————— 


Document Properties 





Title: 


Description: 


Dimensions: | 640 px (width) x 240 px (height) 
Match: O Printer O Contents O Default 


Background color: a 


Frame rate: 12 fps 
Ruler units: | Pixels ¡| 
Make Default 


























2. Select the embedded video on the stage and con- 
vert it into a movie clip symbol using Modify » 
Convert to Symbol or F8. 





Convert to Symbol 





| 


Name: | video_mc 











Type: © Movie clip Registration: aaa 
O Button 
Graphic 

Sa 











3. Give it the name video_mc and a central registra- 
tion point. Then click OK. 


You'll then be prompted as shown in the following 
screenshot. 





Macromedia Flash 





. This video requires 46 frames to display ¡ts entire 

1 ) length. The selected timeline span is not long enough. 
Do you want the required number of frames 
automatically inserted into the timeline span? 











Don't show me this message again. 


Yes No 

















Flash is offering to save you a little time here by 
expanding the Timeline within the movie clip to 
display the whole length of the video clip—how 
considerate! 


4. Click Yes to allow Flash to expand the Timeline. 
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5. Now double-click the newly created movie clip to 8. Select one of the movie clip instances and flip it 
view its contents. using Modify » Transform » Flip Horizontal. 


9. With the flipped instance selected, open the Align 
panel (Crri+K or Cup+K on the Mac) and use Align 
right edge with Align/Distribute to Stage switched on. 





dao! al Elf a [os [ 0.05 [e] au] 





Api 
E 2 Tat y 
Distribute: stage: 


=2 au 
Match aze: Space: 
S00 Ge S db 











Use Align vertical center to center the instance 
vertically. You can probably guess why you resized 
the stage now—it’s to accommodate two instances 
of the video perfectly. 


Yes, you're right, it doesn’t look that much differ- 
ent to what you had already. Except that this time 
the video is within a movie clip instance and you 


can do things to it. 
10. Ensure that Snap Align is on (View » Snapping » 


Snap Align), and position the other instance along- 
side the flipped one. Ensure that it snaps vertically 
and horizontally, and then let it go. 


6. Return to the main Timeline and remove all the 
frames, leaving only the keyframe (make sure you 
do this in the main Timeline, and not inside the 
movie clip—otherwise you'll lose all but one frame 
of your movie). 




















Now that the video is extended within the movie 
clip, you don’t need the excess frames here. As 
with other movie clips, the video will run through 11. Now test the movie using Control » Test Movie. 


with only one keyframe. It will also loop infinitely Stop! They're going to crash... Ahem. 
unless you tell it not to. OK, now for a little fun. 





7. Select the video movie clip on stage and duplicate 
it using CTRL+D. 
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As you can see here, you've created a very simple 
mirrored effect with only a little effort. You can create 
some truly remarkable effects using a little flipping 
and some masking. Now for a little coloring. 


12. Select the flipped movie clip on the right and open 
the Properties panel (Window > Properties). 


13. Choose Advanced from the Color drop-down 
menu in the Properties panel. 


14. Click the Settings button and set the colors as 
shown in the following screenshot to modify the 
colors of the movie clip. 











Advanced Effect ix] 
Red=( 100% [Y xR)+ 0 ~ 
Groen = {| -100% [Y xG)+ -255 v 
Blue= (| -100% ~ xB)+ -255 v 


Alpha =(1100% |w xay+ 0 v 








15. Test the movie to witness the effect. 


In this exercise, you've just scratched the surface when 
it comes to being creative with video in Flash. Flash 
video can also make use of blend modes, masking, and 
any other effects that can be applied to a movie clip. 
These simple effects will hopefully inspire you to play 
with Flash video in a highly visual manner, and they 
help to emphasize why video in Flash is more flexible 
than content served in the three other major video 
players, Windows Media Player, RealPlayer and 
QuickTime. 


Now that you've had a little taste of video creativity, it’s 
time to enter the cutting room. 


Editing video clips in Flash 


As well as changing video appearance, Flash can be 
used to edit video clips. Even though the editing abili- 
ties in Flash don't compare to Premiere, Final Cut, or 
even iMovie, their presence alone means that your 
workflow can be greatly enhanced, and it makes video 
even more accessible to all Flashers. 


Let's get in the zone. 





Editing a clip 


In this exercise, you're going to clean up a single clip 
with a little editing. The clip used here was shot on a 
digital stills camera using the built-in movie capture at 
10 fps. It was imported via USB from the camera's 
memory card. See, everyone can do video. 


1. Open a new Flash document. 

2. Select Modify » Document and change the frame 
rate to 10 fps. This will allow you to match the 
Flash document frame rate with that of the video. 

3. Select File > Import > Import to Stage. Locate and 
select bella the _cat.mov (or any other video file 
you want to edit) and click Open. 

4. On the first wizard screen, click Next to proceed, 
unless you want to change the file for import. 


5. On the next screen, Deployment, select Embed 
video in SWF and play in timeline. 


Deployment 


How would you like to deploy your video? 


O Progressive download from a web server 

O Stream from Flash Video Streaming Service 

O Stream From Flash Communication Server 

@ Embed video in SWF and play in timeline 

O Linked QuickTime video for publishing to QuickTime 











As before, you've opted to embed the video within 
the SWF file. The reason you're choosing this 
option is because it allows you to edit the video 
here in Flash. The other option that would be of 
interest to you is Progressive download from a web 
server (Flash Professional only). 


This option works differently because it pulls (or 
loads, to be exact) the video content in from an 
external source, as opposed to placing the video 
within the Flash SWF. With this option, the video is 
loaded in from elsewhere on the server (or local 
machine), much like an image is loaded into a 
HTML webpage. The benefits of using this method 
over the embedded method are numerous, and 
include the following: 
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E The audio and video will remain synchronized. 


E The overall combined file size (the SWF and the 
external video) will be smaller. 


E The video content will be contained in a Flash 
component with basic navigation controls. 


E The video content will stream. 


So, in reality, this method is preferable over the 
embedded method that you’re using, but it’s avail- 
able in Flash Professional only, and it doesn’t allow 
you to edit the video—which is what you’re going 
to do now. 


Click Next to continue to the next screen. 


. On the Embedding screen, you'll see the following 


selections: 





Embedding 


How would you like to embed the video? 


Symbol type: | Embedded video ¡e! 


Audio track: | Integrated y| 





v|Place instance on stage 














< 


Expand timeline if needed 





© Embed the entire video 
O Edit the video First 








Symbol type relates to how the video is treated 
upon import. Previously, you selected Embedded 
video, which placed the video on the main 
Timeline. The other options, Movie clip and 
Graphic, would place the video within a symbol. 
Select Movie clip from this drop-down menu. 


The Audio track drop-down menu provides two 
options: Separate and Integrated. The default selec- 
tion, Integrated, forces the sound to be imported 
with the video. The Separate option splits the 
sound from the video and places them both as 
individual entities in the Library. 
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i w Library - Untitled-3 
Untitled-3 


2 items 





«é bella_the_cat.mov Audio Sound 
GM bella_the_cat.mov Video Embedded Video 





The soundtrack on this particular clip is little more 
than white noise (there are some finger clicks and 
cat-attention-grabbing tactics, but nothing that 
you really want to keep), so select Separate, and 
disregard the sound. 


Ensure that Place instance on stage is unchecked 
and Expand timeline if needed is checked (both 
options are self-explanatory). Last, select the Edit 
the video first radio button to allow you to chop 
and change the video clip. 





Embedding 


How would you like to embed the video? 


Symbol type: | Embedded video vi 


Audio track: | Integrated Mi | 


O Place instance on stage 
[4] Expand timeline if needed 





Q) Embed the entire video 
O Edit the video first 











. Once you've made these selections, click Next to 


proceed. 


. On the next screen, Split Video (where all the edit- 


ing is done), you'll see Bella—sideways! 
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Clip Library Preview Pane 








Import Video a] 
Split Vid 





Timeline 


Out 
Point 











Playhead In Point Review Controls 


To make things a little interesting, the video was 
filmed in portrait format. Of course, this isn't a 
problem for Flash—remember that you can treat 
video clips just like any other movie clip, so you 
can correct this later. 


10. Press the Play button (the right-pointing arrow) to 
view the clip. 


Play Stop 


Step back ak a m Step forward 
one frame one frame 


You'll notice that the clip consists of two shots, one 
filmed up-close and one shot from above. 





Unfortunately, the transition from the first shot to 
the second is far from seamless. With a little edit- 
ing, though, you can trick the eye into making 
it look like one feline movement, shot with two 
cameras. The most logical way to do this is to 


match the prowling motion from the first clip with 
the second. In plain English, this means you have to 
trim a little off the end of the first shot, and some 
off the start of the second shot. 


11. Experiment with dragging the playhead around. 
This allows you to review the clip in the same way 
as Flash's Timeline playhead. 


12. Using the playhead, locate the frame in which Bella 
is in full stride before turning her head. For those 
of you without the patience required for frame- 
level detail work, drag the playhead so the timer 
shows 00:00:09.631. 

















For precision frame-by-frame placement, use the 
Step forward/back one frame buttons, or the left 
and right arrow keys on the keyboard. 


13. Once you have the correct frame location, click the 
Set out point to current position button. 


E E 


> Qe a Mm Ñ Preview clip Update clip 
Set out point to current position 


This will move the “out point” (represented by the 
little triangle on the right below the Timeline) to 
the same position as the playhead. The area shown 
in blue is your specified clip area. When you “make 
the cut” and create the clip, the area in blue will be 
converted into a discrete clip. 
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14. Before you use the scalpel, click the Preview clip 
button to view the current state of your clip-to-be. 
If you aren’t happy with the selection, click the out 
point—it will turn blue to show it’s selected (note 
also that the playhead turns gray to show that it’s 
deselected)—and move it to where you think it 
should be by dragging it, using the Step 
forward/back one frame buttons, or using the 
arrow keys. 


15. Once you're satisfied with the clip, click the + but- 
ton at the top-left of the window. 





Create a new clip in the list. 














This will take the selection and make a new clip 
with it. The new clip is added to the pane on the 
left. This area is where all the created clips are 
stored. 





(P| (=| 
bella_the_cat.mov 














The currently selected frames have been rendered 
as a new clip and given the same name as the orig- 
inal clip. You’re not going to be working with many 
clips, so there’s no need to rename it here. 
However, clips can be renamed by double-clicking 
them. 


Now that you have the start clip, it’s time to make 
the second and final clip, using a different selection. 


16. Drag the out point all the way to the end of the 
Timeline. This represents the end of your second clip. 








è We ara 


Preview clip Update clip 








17. Locate the frame in the second shot in which Bella 
is in full stride, and move the in point to it. Again, 
Pll save you the frustration by telling you the frame 
location—00:00:14.885. Remember to use the left 
and right arrows for greater precision. 
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18. Once you’ve set both the in and out points, view 
the clip using the Preview clip button. If all is good, 
render the selection as a clip using the + button 
again. This clip is now appended to the end of the 
clip list. 








bella_the_cat.mow 
bella_the_cat.mov 1 

















To reedit any created clips, click them in the list. 
When you do this, the in and out points of the cho- 
sen clip will reappear. Move these as necessary and 
then click Update clip to render it again. 





You now have two individual clips ready for import. 
You'll combine them once they're imported. 


19. Click the Next button. In case you haven't noticed, 
you're done editing! However, you always have the 
option of returning to the Editing screen by click- 
ing the Back button. 


The next screen, Encoding, covers compression, 
physical size, and cropping. 





Encoding 

Please select a Flash Video encoding profile: 

Fash 7 - Mecham Quy (otk) x] 
Mideo encoded For playback with Flash Player 7 

Video codec: Sorenson Spark 

Video data rate: 


Ando codec: MPEG Layer 111 (MP3) 
ado data rate; S6kbps (stereo) 








tom Advanced settings 
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The first thing you see here—besides Bella staring 
at you—is a drop-down menu with a number of 
compression presets. The presets here come in two 
distinct types: various bandwidth presets for Flash 
7 and Flash 8. What's the difference? Well, the new 
adoption of the On2 VP6 codec in Flash 8 means 
that only users with the Flash 8 plug-in will be able 
to view video encoded with this codec. Videos 
encoded with the Sorenson Spark codec will run 
on older versions of the Flash plug-in (back to 6). 
Logically, if you want a wider audience for your 
video, it’s advised that you use the Sorenson Spark 
codec. However, if you want vastly superior quality 
at a smaller file size, you should opt for the On2 
VP6 codec. As a secondary (or primary, depending 
on which way you look at it) concern, you should 
consider your audience’s bandwidth capabilities. 


Right now, you’re going to ditch these presets and 
look at the options in detail. 


Compressing video in Flash 


In this exercise, you'll see how to create a custom set- 
ting and learn about the different compression options 
available. 


1. On the Encoding page, click the Show Advanced 
Settings button. This will open up a number of 
options on the Encoding tab, as shown in the fol- 
lowing screenshot: 


Import Video E 
Encoding 


Please select a Flash Video encoding profile 
Flash 7 - Medium Quilty (S00kbos) x 


Video encoded for playback wth Flash Player 7 
Video codec: Sorenson Spark 

‘video data rate: 

Audo codec: MPEG Layer It (MP3) 

Audo deta rate: ktos (stereo) 





Hide Advanced Settings 
Ercodng Crop and Tee 


Encode video 








Video codec: | Sorenson Spark ~ Qualy: | Medum en 
Framerate: | Same as FLA » | fps C Resize video 
Key frame placement; Atoma ~ 
Pl Encode audo 
desd codec: MPEG Layer II (MP3) Detarate: | 96 beos (stereo) w 
<Back Text. > _) canes 





There are a number of modifiable options, so let’s run 
through them starting with the Encode video section. 


Video codec: This specifies the codec to encode the 
video with. As mentioned a little while back, only use 
the On2 VP6 codec if your audience has the Flash 8 
player installed—otherwise use the Sorenson Spark 
codec. If possible, use the On2 VP6 codec due to its 
considerably higher image quality and comparatively 
smaller file size. Using the On2 VP6 codec will also 
allow you to use an alpha channel for transparent 
video content. 


Frame rate: This specifies the actual number of frames 
displayed per second. The higher the frame rate, the 
better looking the video. Typically, NTSC (used in the 
US, as well as other countries) runs at 30 fps, while PAL 
(Europe) runs at 25 fps. The options here allow you to 
synchronize to the Flash document frame rate, the 
original video rate, or an alternative custom numerical 
value. If a frame rate higher than the Flash document 
rate is specified, Flash will cap the video rate. 


Note that when synchronizing your video to the Flash 
document frame rate, if the frame rate of your Flash 
movie is slower than the video clip, some frames are 
lost on import. This will also reduce the file size as 
frames are spaced out to replace those that have been 
removed. If you’ve synchronized your clip, and choose 
later to change the frame rate of your Flash movie, 
you'll need to reimport the clip. (You can get some 
wacky effects by experimenting with this option.) 


Key frame placement: This is used to control the fre- 
quency of complete frames, or keyframes, in the clip. 
The number you choose determines the number of 
frames before the next keyframe. In between 
keyframes, only the parts of the image that change are 
stored, meaning that the file size is smaller. If this is set 
to a low number, such as 1, a complete frame is stored 
for each frame of the clip, resulting in a larger file size, 
but this enables the movie to run much better on 
slower machines. Note that unless you have a particular 
preference here, leave this set to Automatic. 


Quality: This is the required quality of the clip after 
importing and applying compression. If you set this to 
Low, the compression will be high but the image qual- 
ity will be very poor. The more compression you apply 
to the clip, the smaller it will become—at a sacrifice to 
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the image quality. It’s best to try changing these set- 
tings for different clips because you might find that 
some clips will look better than others following the 
same amount of compression. The project you’re work- 
ing on might also be restricted by file size, so you need 
to take that into account too. 


Specifying a custom value here allows you to give a 
maximum data rate in kilobytes per second. This value 
specifies the approximate required download speed in 
Kbps. The amount of compression applied to the clip is 
based on this setting. For instance, if the intended audi- 
ence includes 56Kbps modem users, a value below 
56Kbps is required. Typically, a lower value is required 
for connection speeds and fluctuations to be taken into 
consideration. The higher this value, the less compres- 
sion is applied and the greater the quality of the clip. 


Resize video: This setting allows you to modify the 
physical size (in pixels) or dimensions (in percent) of 
the clip. Unchecking Maintain Aspect Ratio will distort 
the clip, so beware! 


Note—for an idea of file size guidelines for different 
bandwidths, use the following common pixel sizes: 

m Modem users: 240 X 180 

E ISDN users: 320 X 240 

E Broadband users: 480 X 360. 
The Encode audio section has one option, Data Rate. 
All audio is encoded in MP3 format—however, this set- 
ting specifies the quality of the audio (see Quality in 


the preceding section for information on data rates). 
128Kbps is typically CD quality. 


2. Set the compression settings for the clip as shown 
in the following graphic: 
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Encoding Gop and Tm 
[-Jtncode video 
Video codec: one vrs x] Quskty: Medun x] 
[Encode alpha channel 
Frome rake: | Sanne æ PLA ve] fos (Caeser video 
Key frame placement: Aatomate x] 





Encode audo 




















What have you changed here? You chose medium 
quality, selected the On2 VP6 codec, and 
unchecked Encode audio. You haven’t changed 
that much, but now you can see what everything 
means! 


3. Click on the Crop and Trim tab. The crop settings 
let you mask off unwanted areas of the movie 
using the four directional sliders. The masked-off 
areas are then removed from the imported video. 
A wide-screen movie (ignoring your movie’s cur- 
rent orientation) might look like the right-hand 
image that follows. 








| Encoding | Crop and Trim 
Crop 
50 X 
0 a ol = 


50 ” 





Cropped video size; 320x140 
























In this example, top and bottom sliders are used to 
mask off the unwanted areas. 
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4. Reset all the crop markings to 0 and click Next to 
proceed. 


The next screen shows a summary of your actions. 





pon Vido 
| Finish Video Import 





‘You are dorm entering the video settings. When you cick Frish the following wil happen: 
The video to be encoded is located at: 
‘C:\Documents and Settings Admiristrator|DesitopifFMIChi2 WAS and FLAS\WINEO\bella the cat.moy 
The video wal be imported into the Ubrary as a symbol 


The timeline wil be expanded to accommodate the playback length. 


[after importing video, view video topics in Flash Melo. 








Cen ) C r cancel) 





5. Click Finish to import the video. As before, you'll 
now see an import progress bar, followed by 
another for the second clip. Once they're done, the 
videos and movie clips can be seen in the Library 
(an instance won't be put on the stage because you 
told it not to). 














£ w Library - Untitled-1 








Unid 





4 items 


Movie Clip 

bella_the_cat.mov 1 Movie Clip 
EA bella_the_cat.moy 1 Video Embedded Video 
REA bella_the_cat.mow Video Embedded Video 











The next step is to combine the clips to act as one. 
This is made easier because you can add the sec- 
ond video clip (listed as bella_the_cat.mov 1 Video 
in the Library) to the end of the movie clip that 
contains the first video (bella_the_cat.mov). 


6. Before talking about all these videos and movie clips 
gets confusing, rename the bella the cat.mov 
movie clip full video mc. Change the name of 
bella_the_cat.mov 1 Video to part 2 video. 


© v Library - Untitled-1 





Untitled-1 





4 items 


Name Type 


bella_the_cat.moy 1 Movie Clip ol 
‘EA bella_the_cat.mov Video Embedded Video n 
full video me Movie Clip 

Embedded video 








7. Double-click full video mc to edit it. You'll see that 
the Timeline is already extended because you told 
Flash to do it in the Import Video wizard. Now, if 
you add the second part of the video after the 
length of the first clip, you should have a seamless 
video. Note also that the video is positioned with 
the registration point to the top-left. 
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8. Insert a blank keyframe on frame 117, just follow- 
ing the video. 


9. Drag a copy of part 2 video from the Library onto 
the stage. You'll immediately get a prompt to 
extend the Timeline to show all the frames of the 
video. As before, click Yes to allow Flash to tease 
out the frames. 


c a 


acromedia Flash 





. This video requires 89 frames to display its entire 
JJ length. The selected timeline span is not long enough. 
Do you want the required number of frames 
automatically inserted into the timeline span? 











Don't show me this message again. 


Yes No 


























10. Use the Align panel or the Info panel to position 
the video at the top-left. The full video mc movie 
clip is now complete. 





a 
ESTA AAA 


Y o g 


DETIN] 3 bo & 0) ot wa: De t 

















11. Return to the main Timeline and drag a copy of full 
video mc from the Library onto the stage. 


12. Test the movie, using Control » Test Movie to view 
the whole video. Select View > Bandwidth Profiler 
to see how big the SWF is. 


The size is just under 900K, compared to the original of 
3470K. This is a significant savings due to the compres- 
sion settings, but note that virtually none of the quality 
is lost (the original would have been compressed on 
the digital stills camera). Given these conservative set- 
tings, you might be able to squeeze more kilobytes out 
of this movie with only a little loss of quality. 
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As mentioned previously, different videos will all com- 
press differently in Flash, and it’s best to experiment 
with each one individually to establish compression 
settings that best suit the clip you’re working with 
(although Flash’s preset options are a good guideline to 
start from). 


Video with lots of motion doesn’t compress well in 
Flash because there’s little to reproduce and carry 
forward from the previous frame. Videos that have a 
similar background to reproduce on each frame will 
compress well, such as a newsreader, for example— 
the only changing parts of the image will be the 
newsreader’s motion, while all the things around them 
will remain static (unless they’re doing an outside 
broadcast at a speedway competition). 


13. Save the Flash document as cat_video.fla so that 
you can experiment with it later should you wish to. 





Once a video is encoded and embedded in the Flash 
Timeline, it can be recompressed. To recompress a 
video, double-click the embedded video in the 
Library to view its properties, and click Update to 
view the encoding settings. 











Again, you’ve only just scratched the surface when it 
comes to using video in Flash. As with other aspects of 
Flash, video comes alive when you start using 
ActionScript to manipulate it. Combined with the 
effects you can achieve by simply adjusting color set- 
tings, using the Free Transform tool, using blend modes 
with video, or adding masks, you can easily achieve 
great-looking results. 


The best thing you can do now is experiment, but don’t 
forget about the rest of the book—there’s lots more 
for you to learn that can help enhance what you’ve 
already discovered so far! 
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Case study 


In this section, you’re going to create a nice and simple 
“about” page, using a little video to spruce it up. 
1. Open your case study movie. 


2. Double-click the Content movie clip instance on 
the stage to enter Edit in Place mode for it. 


+4 | — Scenel [A Content 


3. Move the playhead along to frame 140 in the 
Timeline. 








80 35 3 35 100 105 no us to ws 1» us eo 18 











FLOYD DESIGNS : ABOUT 


FRUMOAYAD 


DOES IG NS 4 





This is the location of the “about” page. 
4. Select the keyframe on the pages layer. This is 
where you'll add your “about” content. 


5. Use the Text tool to type the following text in dark 
blue (#003366),15-point Arial. 


Floyd Designs is a multimedia company based in 
Floydsville. 


We create websites, CD-Roms, kiosks, and web 
applications using Macromedia Flash. 


To join your list of satisfied clients, get in touch 
with us via the email page. 


6. Center the text field using the Align panel. 


7. With the text field still selected, press F8 to convert 
it into a movie clip symbol. Call it about content 
and give it a center registration point. 


8. Double-click the about content instance on the 
stage to edit it in place. 





Tmeire || E PEA IE 


ago) s w s 2 «6 w s» H s 5 








Haosa fate [oo [<] f ] 


FLOYD DESIGNS : ABOUT 


Floyd Designs is a multimedia company based in 
Floydsville. 


We create websites, CD-Roms, kiosks, and 
web applications using Macromedia Flash. 


To join our list of satisfied clients, get in touch with 
us via the email page. 


FILTOPYAO E R 











9. Rename the existing layer text and move the text 
field near to the left edge. Hold down the Swirr key 
to ensure that its vertical position doesn't change. 





Floyd Designs is a multimedia company suas in 


Floydsville. 





We create websites, CD-Roms, kiosks, and 
web applications ee Macromedia Flash. ; 


To join our list of paisa clients, get in wu with 
us via the email page. 











You’re doing this to create space on the right edge for 
your videos. Videos? Well, yes and no. You’re going to 
use one video three times. 
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Importing and placing the videos 


Because of the usual traumas of videos bumping up file 
size drastically, you’re going to use a nice small com- 
pressed video a few times to create a nice visual effect. 


1. Within the about content movie clip’s Timeline, 
insert a new layer called video 1. 


2. Select the keyframe on the new layer and choose 
File > Import > Import to Stage. 


3. In the file dialog box that opens, locate the 
REDCAR .MOV file from earlier in the chapter. Then 
click OK. Now you'll select the import options as 
usual. 


4. On the Select Video page, click Next. 


5. On the Deployment page, select Embed video in 
SWF and play in timeline. Click Next. 


6. On the Embedding page, specify the settings 
shown in the following screenshot, and then click 
Next. 





Embedding 


How would you like to embed the video? 





Symbol type: [Movie clip iv] 





Audio track: | Separate |v 
Place instance on stage 
Expand timeline if needed 


@ Embed the entire video 
(O Edit the video First 











7. On the Encoding page, select Flash 7 — Modem 
Quality (40kbps) from the drop-down menu. 


8. Click the Show Advanced Settings button. 
9. Click the Resize video checkbox and specify the 





following; 
Resize video 
Width: 25] 
Height: 25 = 
Maintain aspect ratio 
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10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


Last, uncheck the Encode audio checkbox, and 
click Next. 


On the next screen, click Finish. 


You'll now see a mini-copy of the video that you 
saw earlier on the stage. 





Floyd Designs is a multimedia company based in 
Floydsville. 


We create websites, CD-Roms, kjo 
web applications using Macromedia 


To join our list of satisfied clients, get in touch with 
us via the email page. 













Use the Selection tool to move the video movie 
clip to the top right of the orange rectangle. 


Select the video movie clip and copy it (CTRL + C). 


Insert a new layer called video 2, and insert a blank 
keyframe on frame 5 of it. 


Select the keyframe, and press CTRL + V to paste a 
copy of the video movie clip. 


Timeline || <2 | = Scene1 [N Content DS about content 




















FLOYD DESI( 
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17. Insert another new layer called video 3 and place a 
keyframe on frame 10. 


18. Select the new keyframe and paste a copy of the 
video. 


19. Extend all the frames on each of the layers to 
frame 15 with F5. 








= 





D video 2 
| L video 1 
text 








20. Arrange the video movie clips in line along the 
right side of the orange rectangle, with the video 1 
layer instance at the top, the video 2 instance in 
the middle, and so on. Use the Align panel to make 
sure they’re aligned and that there’s even spacing 
between them. 


FLOYD DESIGNS : ABOUT 


Floyd Designs is a multimedia company based in E 
Floydsville. 
E 


® 


We create websites, CD-Roms, kjosks, and 
web applications using Macromedia Flash. 


To join our list of satisfied clients, get in touch with 
us via the email page. 





21. Test the movie with Control » Test Movie. The 
videos never really get a chance to play right 
through, do they? As soon as the car is in full flow, 
it skips back to square 1. 


What's actually happening here is what happens to all 
movie clip Timelines—they loop. The playhead in this 
instance is running from frame 1 to 15 and back to the 
start over and over again. 


The way to get around this is to stop the playhead on 
the last frame to prevent the looping. You can do this 
with your new best friend, ActionScript. 


22. Insert a new layer at the top called actions. 


23. On the actions layer, insert a new keyframe on 
frame 15. 


24. Select the keyframe, and open the Actions panel (F9). 
25. Type stop (); in the Actions panel. 





== Scene 1 Content about content 





Timeline | & | 
























F] 8 
12 video 3 
D video 2 
W video 1 





















vw Actions - Frame 





[ActionScript 1082.0 








(a) Global Functions Al 
a) Global Properties 

a) Operators 

(a) Statements 

(a) ActionScript 2,0 Classes 
(a) Compiler Directives 
(a) Constants 


1 stop()4 





lo] actions : 15 |=) 

















26. Test the movie again and click the about page. This 
time, your videos are smooth, running at a 5-frame 
offset. Simple, but effective. 











27. Save your case study movie. 
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Summary 


If used well, sound and video can add an extra dimen- 
sion to your Flash movies and websites. You already 
knew that you could attach sounds to buttons, and in 
this chapter you also learned how to incorporate multi- 
ple sound elements onto the Flash Timeline. 


You saw that 


You can import generic or purpose-built sounds 
and videos into your Flash movies. 


You can process and optimize the properties for a 
sound or video once you’ve imported it into the 
Flash Library. 


You can attach sounds to keyframes in the main 
Timeline (or inside a movie clip’s Timeline) using 
the Properties panel, which gives you access to an 
extensive range of panning, volume, syncing, and 
looping effects. 


You can create a complete, independent, sound- 
track movie that will play alongside your visual 
movie—you'll see how to integrate these two com- 
ponents in the Publishing chapter. 


E You can edit video clips imported into Flash. 


E You can specify compression settings for your 


video in detail. 


You can import video clips as symbols into your 
Flash Library. 


You can modify video clips instances just like any 
other symbol instance. 


You can affect the visual appearance of your video 
clips through your old friend, the Properties panel. 


You can import video clips into your Flash Library 
and you know how to manage them on the 
Timeline. 


You can reimport videos to optimize their 
compression settings in the Import Video Settings 
window. 


I’ve briefly discussed optimizing movie settings in this 
chapter—in the next chapter you'll examine this aspect 
of creating Flash movies in a little more detail. 
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Chapter 13 


OPTIMIZING 





What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m The nature of the Internet, and how this affects your Flash movie 
= How to attract your target audience 


m How Flash can transmit content across the Internet effectively using 
streaming 


m How Flash's tools for optimizing your movies download and display 
on the Internet 


m Techniques for designing optimized Flash movies 
m Loading content on demand 
m Organizing the space on the stage efficiently 
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Picture the scene: you finish your Flash website and it 
looks great. Excitedly, you put it up on the server that’s 
hosting your site, replacing that boring old HTML site 
you've had for years. You're sure to get more visitors as 
word spreads about the multimedia extravaganza your 
site has become. 


Two days later, you check the number of visitors, antic- 
ipating a massive surge. But wait . . . surely not! The 
number of visitors has actually gone down. 


There’s a very good reason for this, and one that the 
first-time Flash designer needs to take careful note of. 
The site may look great when it’s running from your 
hard drive, but once it’s up on the Internet, the rules 
are very different. All those multimedia bells and whis- 
tles have made for a bigger and fatter site—and one 
with a longer download time. The average web surfer 
has a very short attention span, and while she’s waiting 
for your site to appear, the rest of the Internet is trying 
to entice her away from your sluggish download and 
onto their web pages. 


Once you've discovered all the exciting features that 
Flash has to offer, the next lesson is always the hard 
reality of download time. It’s something that you must 
always bear in mind when designing Flash sites that'll 
be accessed over the Net. 


Flash and the Internet 


Now that we've broken your dream a little, we'll use 
the rest of this chapter to do what the army does: build 
you back up and give you some insights into the practi- 
calities and disciplines you're going to need to turn 
your Flash dreams into reality. 


Before you look at how your Flash files behave on the 
Internet, let’s recap what the Internet and World Wide 
Web are, and revisit some other terms you'll have 
heard but perhaps never really understood. 


The Internet 


The Internet’s existence was instigated by the US 
Department of Defense, who needed a fault-tolerant 
system that provided basic communications services 
between computers: file transfer, email, remote logon, 
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and remote control of computers—all of which had to 
work, irrespective of different computer types or oper- 
ating systems. The solution was designed to be able to 
take the hits a communications system would get in 
battlefield use. To achieve this, the system had to be 
able to carry on even if parts of it were knocked out, 
and it had to be accessible by a number of different 
computers (from handheld laptops to big dirty main- 
frames, and everything in between). 


The technology that achieves this, and which makes the 
Internet work the way it does, is a transmission proto- 
col, something that goes by the catchy title of TCP/IP. 
This transmission protocol is the universal “vehicle” 
that everyone uses on their networks to move data 
between remote computers. As the slash in TCP/IP sug- 
gests, this vehicle comes in two parts. 


IP (Internet Protocol) is the tractor that shunts data 
around across the network, based on a destination 
address called the IP address. The IP number is a 
unique numeric code used to identify any computer on 
the Internet. It’s a 4-byte value expressed by converting 
each byte into a decimal number from 0 to 255, and 
then separating each byte with a period, so an example 
IP could be 245.239.99.34, or 22.254.0.128. The Internet 
Protocol is a technology that takes the thing that you 
want to send—a file, an email, whatever—and encodes 
it as a series of little data packets that can be sent down 
the wires that connect up the different IP numbers. 


The data that’s passed between different IP numbers is 
directed across the Internet by special communications 
computers called routers. Routers are like switching 
stations that direct data to its target destination. Each 
router passes the data that it receives on to the next 
closest working router to the target address. The 
routers are arranged to be intelligent enough to pick 
the fastest available route for the data to take. Because 
the network is in a constant state of flux, your data 
might be directed via an infinite number of possible 
routes—but the router will do its best to pick the opti- 
mal route for you. 


TCP (Transmission Control Protocol) is the technol- 
ogy that verifies that the data got to its destination. IP 
doesn’t care if the packets of data are sent out of 
order, or even not sent at all. It’s up to its big brother 
TCP to make sure that all the data eventually gets to 
where its sender intended. 
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In terms of hardware, the Internet looks like a lot of 
nodes (or computers) all connected together. Although 
it may seem rather anarchic and organic, there is actu- 
ally a broad structure. 


Nodes tend to be grouped together in clusters, and 
these have a large, high-bandwidth transmission point 
called a hub at their centers. Such hubs are sometimes 
connected together by very large bandwidth links 
called backbones, which connect large population 
areas or continents. 


The World Wide Web 


The Internet, therefore, is a network of physical net- 
works across which you can send, receive, and view 
files using the transport methods of TCP/IP. 


The World Wide Web is a more recent development 
that came about because there was a need to access 
multimedia files containing music, pictures, and video 
across the network of machines. The World Wide Web 
is characterized by a number of different ideas—in par- 
ticular, the web page and the hyperlink. A web page is 
a text file—the HTML (HyperText Markup Language, 
which is a system of tags and plain text that defines 
how a web page should look and behave) documents 
that you are probably already familiar with. The HTML 
page may be only text, but it can also contain hyper- 
links to other assets (image files and other graphic 
objects such as the Flash SWF file, or any other file, 
such as a PDF, downloadable zip file, etc.). These links 
are essentially web addresses (aka a URL—Uniform 
Resource Locator) that specify where the assets are to 
be found). When a web browser—software that is 
capable of reading the HTML (such as Firefox or 
Internet Explorer)—parses the HTML page, it uses 
these addresses to load the graphic assets, and these 
files (along with the HTML file’s tags and plain text) are 
parsed to create the final, human-readable web page. 
There is another kind of link that appears on web 
pages: the web link. When a user clicks a link, the 
browser looks in the associated web address for 
another HTML file, and parses it to create a new page. 
Thus, the user can navigate from page to page by click- 
ing links. 


The Web consists of two parts: browsers, which we 
have already discussed, and servers, computers that 
can host and disseminate HTML files and the related 
documents. 


It’s these universally agreed-upon components of the 
Web, coupled with the expandability and versatility of 
the underlying TCP/IP and communications hardware, 
that have made the Internet such a success. 


Now when a client asks you what the Internet is, you 
can tell them. But one of the key things you need to 
know about before you put your work out on the Net 
is bandwidth. 


Bandwidth 


Bandwidth denotes how much data will travel along a 
given path in a given time, or how much information a 
modem can download and how quickly. 


Bandwidth is measured in bits or bytes per second—a 
bit being the smallest individual morsel of computer- 
ized data: a 0 or a 1. The higher the bandwidth, the 
faster things get to and from your computer. Different 
types of content demand different amounts of band- 
width to be used effectively—for example, it takes 
more bandwidth to download a typical animation file 
in one second than it does to download a static text 
page in the same time. Because the size of the “pipe” 
you send the data down to a user’s computer is fixed 
by the capacity of his or her modem, you need to think 
about the size of your movie and how long it’s going to 
take to get down the pipe and onto the user’s screen. 
Photographs, sound files, and video clips all add to the 
bandwidth required to quickly download a web page. 


Data sent over the Internet will usually get to its desti- 
nation, but neither the sender nor the receiver knows 
when this will occur or the route that will be taken. 
Over time, the average transmission rate becomes 
fairly constant, but because of the nature of TCP/IP and 
the way that it parcels data into little packets as they’re 
transmitted, it’s unwise to assume a given transmission 
rate over a short period. Again, there are implications 
here for the way you design your movies—as you'll see 
when we discuss streaming later in this chapter. 
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A full Internet connection is only as fast as the slowest 
part, meaning that slow computers along the transmission 
path will tend to drag down the average transmission time 
across the whole network. Although this “lowest common 
denominator” factor is not so much of a problem now, it 
can still rear its ugly head during peak times when the 
servers—the computers that source web pages—become 
overloaded. 


Suppose a large number of people are trying to access 
the same web page. The server is just a computer, and 
can only reply to requests for web pages at a given rate. 
Thus, some browsers will not receive a reply in time (or 
at all). When this happens, the browser will assume that 
the assets or web page it asked for are not actually 
there at all, and the requested web page will not be dis- 
played, or will be displayed with some assets missing. 





Some servers (especially the free ones) have very 
low limits imposed on their bandwidth, and they 
slow down or stop serving your site when this limit is 
reached, rather than because they are being over- 
worked. It only takes a few hundred visitors for 
some of them to stop serving your website—mean- 
ing that your site will appear to be down for a short 
while. You really do get what you pay for when you 
decide to put a site up on a free—or amazingly 
cheap—server! 


Never put a commercial site on a free server if you 
can help it—they are designed for sites that expect 
a very low number of visitors, and that can't be your 
site, now can it? 











These problems show up sometimes as numerous 
pauses, repeat attempts, and connection losses when 
trying to connect to popular pages at peak times. 


The important thing to remember is that the time it 
will take your potential viewer to download your Flash 
site file depends on what’s in your file and (within the 
constraints of the Internet we've just discussed) how 
quickly their computer can read it. This means that 
when you make a Flash site you not only have to con- 
sider what you put in your Flash movie file, but who 
you want to be able to see it. Who is your audience, 
and what assumptions do you make about their com- 
puter equipment? 
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The end user—your audience 


If you’re coding your site on a super-fast Mac, what 
happens if the user has a slow PC? There have been all 
sorts of discussions about this on the Flash newsgroups 
for some years, leading to accusations of elitism and/or 
Flash snobbery on the one hand, to the “take no 
chances” attitude of some corporate Flash designers on 
the other. 


The following are some general rules to keep in mind 
before putting your site on the Web: 


m No user will wait more than 15 seconds for your 
site to download if nothing interesting is happen- 
ing at the same time unless you’re a cool enough 
Flash designer to warrant the wait, or they are 
viewing a long animation feature. Times have 
changed, and to be blunt, pointless-but-pretty just 
doesn’t cut the mustard anymore, so even the real 
guru designers have to live with the 15-second rule 
these days. 


E A cutting-edge, designer Flash website should be 
viewable using a two-year-old computer’s standard 
hardware configuration. 


E A commercial Flash site should be viewable on a 
standard three-year-old computer. 


E The speed of connection you can assume is largely 
dependent on two things: 


m Whether your target is a business or design 
audience (assume they have a connection that 
was “cutting-edge” 18 months ago) or a domes- 
tic user (assume the worst!). 


m The relative affluence of your target audience. 
Although there are always accusations of web 
elitism, this is a rule that actually works—peo- 
ple who want to buy an expensive car will 
expect a high-end site to sell it to them. There 
are very few text-only sites belonging to pres- 
tige car manufacturers! 


Another very important point to bear in mind when 
thinking about HTML pages that contain basic web 
pages and HTML pages that contain Flash content is 
this: it usually doesn’t matter in which order the images 
and other files that make up a web page load up, as 
long as they load up. For a web page containing Flash 
content (or any other similar multimedia), the order is 
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crucially important. If you have a Flash button with a 
sound attached to it, the sound cannot play unless the 
sound file is loaded into the browser by the time 
the user clicks the button. 


When you create Flash content, you need to consider 
the timing of content delivery to the end user in a way 
that a traditional HTML web page designer never has to 
consider at all! We will look at one implication of this— 
streaming—in the following section. 


Now that you've absorbed all this techno-jargon, you'll 
be aware just how easy it is to lose your movie file in 
the digital jungle that is the Internet/World Wide Web. 
To ensure your file survives, it’s essential to understand 
the concept of streaming, and to consider how to use 
it when designing Flash movies for the Internet. 


Streaming 


As we said, the bits of your Flash file that will make 
your site stand out from the crowd—your movies, 
sound effects, and so on—are the bits that will take a 
long time to download. If you have them all at frame 1 
of the timeline, your user’s modem will be unable to 
download your movie right away and the user will have 
to sit and look at nothing until the download is com- 
plete. Your visitors will most likely get bored and take 
their business elsewhere. 


However, when streaming is used, your Flash presenta- 
tion starts playing before all of it has loaded into the 
user’s browser. By starting the Flash page as soon as 
there is enough information to show something rather 
than waiting until the whole thing has loaded, the user 
waits much less time before viewing part of the web- 
site. This means that you can hold the user’s attention 
while the cast of your all-singing, all-dancing, interac- 
tive masterpiece is downloaded. 





Well-thought-out Flash sites often have a specific 
scene at the beginning that loads up immediately, 
allowing the viewer to watch it as the rest of the 
movie is downloaded. This type of scene is called a 
preloader. We'll look at preloaders more thor- 
oughly later in this chapter. 











Streaming, as you saw when using sound in your 
movies, is a very good thing. Although it doesn't make 
things load faster down the user's pipe, it intelligently 
organizes what's needed in the movie and when, so 
that everything is loaded in the best order. Used effi- 
ciently, streaming can ensure that everything in your 
movie is downloaded before it's needed on the stage, 
meaning that the movie will play smoothly without any 
pauses to wait for an image or a movie clip to appear. 


When a user requests a Flash web page across the 
Internet, Flash has to send the user two things: 


E The Flash movie's timeline, including attached 
ActionScripts and “non-instanced” components 
(things that aren't stored as symbols) such as text 
and drawn shapes that haven't been converted into 
symbols 


E The Flash Library, including the sounds, symbols, 
and bitmaps used in the movie 


When Flash sends this data across the Net, it will send 
the movie timeline in frame order. If the movie is split 
into separate scenes, it will send the scenes in the 
order they appear in the Scene panel. Flash will also 
arrange the transmission of Library symbols so that 
they're sent in the sequence in which they appear in 
the timeline (and not the order they appear in the 
Library). 


You can think of your web-bound movie as having two 
markers traveling along its timeline. The first one is the 
streamer, which tracks how much of the movie has 
been downloaded and is ready to play. The second is 
the player—which points to the current frame being 
played: 


Streamer: How much have | downloaded? 





580: 5 10 15 25 
A Layer 2 .. Hi. Ole 
D O |. glo 





Player: What frame am | on? 
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For streaming to work, the streamer always has to be in 
front of the player. If the player catches the streamer, 
the movie will pause because the next frame of anima- 
tion has not yet been loaded. To avoid the player con- 
stantly playing tag with the streamer and causing a 
pause every time it catches up, it’s a good idea to give 
the streamer a head start. We call this head start a 
streaming buffer. A streaming buffer operates by 
starting off the streaming process before the playback 
starts, giving Flash a chance to download some of the 
movie onto the user’s computer in advance of the play- 
back starting. 





Streaming is not the only way to deliver multimedia 
content to the end user. Another common way is to 
split your site into small chunks—separate SWFs— 
that are delivered as separate downloads. 


Doing this ensures that the time the user has to 
wait for something to happen is reduced, because 
they only have to wait for part of the site to load 
each time. 


This technique will be discussed later in the chapter 
when we look at loading content on demand. 











To illustrate this, imagine a movie that has a movie clip 
symbol called A in frames 10 and 30, a graphic symbol 
B at frame 20, and a drawing on frame 40 that isn’t a 
symbol, like this: 


New 

instance 

of movie 
Movie Graphic clip Non-symbol 
clip A symbol B symbol A drawing 
appears appears appears appears 
e e e e 


01 02 03 04 05 06 07 08 09 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 


—— 


Flash would follow this sequence during streaming: 


E Start the streamer, sending the timeline data 
beginning with frame 1. As it sends each frame, 
Flash also sends all timeline ActionScripts. If the 
streamer reaches frame 10 before the player, 
movie clip A will start to load. If, during this 
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process, the player catches up to the streamer, the 
movie will pause as it waits for the movie clip to 
load. 


E Once the movie clip A has loaded, the streamer 
will race toward frame 20, leaving the player plod- 
ding along the timeline, playing back the content 
that’s been downloaded so far. Hopefully, the 
graphic symbol B will have loaded by the time the 
player reaches frame 20. 


E At frame 30, the streamer sees a new instance of 
the movie clip symbol A that it has used before. It 
doesn’t have to load it again because the informa- 
tion is already in the Library. It just adds the 
instance name (and any other instance-specific 
information—such as the instance position, orien- 
tation, alpha, etc.—on the timeline) to the movie 
clip A in the Library and re-creates the instance 
without having to download it again. 


E At frame 40, the streaming marker sees a drawing 
on the stage that has not been converted to a sym- 
bol. The information for this drawing is not in the 
Library—instead, it’s attached to the frame in 
which it was drawn. The streamer will load the 
information as part of the frame data, but because 
the data is not in the Library, the drawing cannot 
be reused in the same way as in frame 30, and it 
will have to be loaded again if it is encountered in 
another keyframe. 


The idea of streamers and players may be a little hard 
to visualize, but Flash has something that lets you see 
these two markers in action and work out how Internet 
download times will affect your Flash presentation’s 
delivery to the user’s browser. That’s what we’re going 
to look at next—the Bandwidth Profiler. 


The Bandwidth Profiler 


The Bandwidth Profiler lets you preview how your 
movie will behave as it downloads in the real (band- 
width-limited) world. 


The first thing to be aware of is that Flash’s Bandwidth 
Profiler assumes constant transfer rates. Having read 
the introduction to what the Internet is, you'll realize 
that the Bandwidth Profiler graph is a close approxima- 
tion at best, and a downright fiction at peak traffic 
times (or if you are using an—ahem—cheap server!). 
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However, you can use the Profiler to get a good idea of 
which stages of your movie are going to be problem- 
atic for a user to download, even if you can’t get exact 
precision for all times. 


Using the Bandwidth Profiler 


1. Create a new Flash document and make it 20 
frames long by clicking the timeline at frame 20, 
and pressing F5: 


2801 5 10. 15 ba 
1) 2 Do Mi 


2. In frame 1, type the following into a static text box: 
This is a test to see how | can optimize this movie 
using the Bandwidth Profiler in the center of the 
stage in 24-point Times New Roman (or a similar 
font, but not serif): 


This is a test to see how I can optimize this 
movie using the Bandwidth Profiler 


3. Convert the text into a graphic symbol with F8 or 
by choosing the Insert > Convert to Symbol menu 
option. Call the symbol text1. 


4. At frame 1, under the text you've already placed 
on the stage, add a new static text box containing 
this text: Flash will be made to load two pieces of 
text in different fonts, and we’ll use the Bandwidth 
Profiler to optimize the movie. Use 16-point Arial 
for this text. Again, you can use a similar font 
(Helvetica tends to be more popular than Arial on 
Macs), but make sure you don’t use _sans. 


5. Make the text a graphic symbol as before, and call 
it text2. Your stage will look something like this: 


This is a test to see how I can optimize this 
movie using the Bandwidth Profiler 


Flash will be made to load two pieces of text in different fonts, 
and we'll use the Bandwidth Profiler to optimize the movie 


6. Save your FLA as bandwidthTest.fla, and then 


test your movie by pressing CTRL/CMD+ENTER. 


7. While the movie’s playing, go to the View > 


Bandwidth Profiler menu option or press 
Crri/Cup+B. A graph will appear: 





Bandwidth Limit Preload 400 B line 


At the far left of the graph, there’s lots of useful- 
looking information under the headings Movie, 
Settings, and State. To the right is a little bar graph 
that tells you how much data is downloaded during 
each frame. Under Settings, you'll see something 
like Bandwidth: 4800 B/s (400 B/fr). This tells you 
the amount of information, in bytes, which can be 
read per second and per frame. The red line at the 
400 B point on the graph also shows this. This is the 
Bandwidth Limit, and it represents the maximum 
throughput a particular modem can handle. 


Your Bandwidth and Bandwidth Limit figures may 
differ from those shown in the screenshot: there are 
five different values it can have, as you'll see now. 


. Look in the View > Download Settings submenu: 





14.4 (1.2 KB/s) 
28,8 (2.3 KB/s) 
v 56K (4.7 KB/s) 

DSL (32.6 KB/s) 

T1 (131.2 KB/s) 

User Setting 6 (2.3 KB/s) 
User Setting 7 (2.3 KB/s) 
User Setting 8 (2.3 KB/s) 
Customize... 








You'll see the options 14.4K, 28.8K, 56K, DSL, and 
T1 listed on this menu, and one of them will be 
checked. Do those numbers and acronyms sound 
familiar? They're modem speeds, and these options 
represent the download rates that the Bandwidth 
Profiler can simulate. 
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9. Our Bandwidth Profiler is currently simulating 
download using a 56K modem—set yours to the 
same. 


If you look under the Movie heading in the left of 
the Profiler window, you can see figures of approx- 
imately Size 7KB and Preload: 18fr (1.5s, depend- 
ing on the exact fonts your machine has installed). 
This tells you that the movie is a 7KB download in 
total. Because everything appears in frame 1 of 
your movie, Flash has to preload everything before 
frame 1 can be played. This preload time, the time 
the user will wait to see the movie, is approxi- 
mately 1.5 seconds. 


Try changing to simulate a 28.8 modem, and if you 
really want to see how we used to live, try out the 
14.4 modem as well. As you can see from the Size 
and Preload figures at these different settings, 
some people are going to have to wait longer than 
others to see this movie. Now that you have a feel 
for how different modems have different down- 
load times, let’s see what we can do about it. 








For multimedia sites, it is difficult to create com- 
pelling sites that work well for a user who has any- 
thing below a 56K modem. Although you might be 
forgiven into thinking you will never be asked to test 
your site for anything below 56K, bear in mind that 
many mobile devices may be using 56K or lower con- 
nections, so the 28.8K and 14.4K modem speeds are 
not anachronisms from the past just yet! 








If you look toward the top of the Profiler, you can 
see a little marker that whizzes back and forth 
while the movie is running. This is the player we 
described earlier. What a help it would be to see 
the streamer as well. You can! 


10. Select View > Simulate Download. Did you catch 
that? Let’s see it again in slo-mo. 


11. Choose the 14.4 modem setting from the View > 
Download settings submenu and select the View 
> Simulate Download menu option again (this 
restarts the download simulation). 
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Nothing happens for a second or so except some 
frantic activity going on under the State heading at 
the bottom left of the Profiler (you may have to 
increase the height of the Profiler window by drag- 
ging the lower edge of it to see the new stuff). 
Then you'll suddenly see a green band along the 
top of the Profiler. The data in the frames covered 
by the green band is what has already been loaded. 


The leading edge of this band is the streamer and 
the distance the green band is ahead of the player 
is your streaming buffer. 


In this movie, you have no streaming buffer at all. 
The player catches the streamer at frame 1 as it 
waits for your symbols to load. You need to go 
back and redesign your movie to allow streaming 
to take place so you can spare your user that sec- 
ond of waiting. As we're sure you'll appreciate, this 
wait can be a lot longer for more complex 
movies—but the method needed to avoid it is the 
same one we're about to use. 








Although you may be thinking “I can forget this 
stuff—l'll be designing high-bandwidth sites for the 
more discerning clients!” it’s worth bearing in mind 
that bandwidth concerns are always an issue on the 
Web—as bandwidth goes up, the client will want to 
use more heavyweight assets, such as sound or 
video (and now with the current version of Flash, 
even multilayered video that uses alpha channels!). 


As a Flash web designer, you will always be trying to 
fit in more content than a typical user’s connection 
can handle, and there will be download waits even 
if your spec says you can assume a fast user connec- 
tion. Being able to design a site around bandwidth 
bottlenecks is one of the defining features of a good 
web designer, and this is especially true for Flash 
web designers. 








12. Close the Test Movie window and go back to the 


main stage. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Delete all the text from frame 1 and add two new 
blank keyframes at frames 5 and 15: 





2280: 5 10 20 
Oo ob 0 ll 


WY 0 


With the keyframe at frame 5 selected, drag an 
instance of the textl graphic symbol onto the cen- 
ter of the stage. At frame 15, do the same with 
text. 


Test the movie—making sure the Bandwidth 
Profiler is still running (Crr./CmD+B)—and use the 
View » Download Settings submenu to set the 
modem speed to 14.4K. 


To see the streamer again, go to View » Simulate 
Download. 





Movie: 
Dim: 550 X 400 pixels 
Fr rate: 12. 








Size: 








Duration: 2 ) 
Preload: 59 fr (4.9 s) 
Settings: 
Bandwidth: 1200 B/s (100 B/fr) 
State: 
Frame: 18 














You will see something like this graph to start. The 
green bar, or streamer, will race ahead to frame 4 
almost immediately—even on the 14.4 modem— 
because these are blank frames. These blank 
frames are your streaming buffer—the time you 
have to start streaming before the player starts try- 
ing to play back the movie in the user's browser. 
The player will move along at its usual “one frame 
every twelfth of a second” pace until it catches the 
streamer at frame 4, where the streamer has been 
delayed by the first peak in the data graph. 


Frame 4 is the end of the streaming buffer. The 
player will now have to wait while the extra data 
that’s needed for frame 5 (the textl symbol) is 
loaded before it can play that frame. 


When you test the movie with Simulate Download 
turned off, the extended pause at frame 4 is not 
shown. By using Simulate Download, we're simu- 
lating what the movie would look like during trans- 
fer and playback across the Internet. 


However, you can see that there will be a pause 
before frame 5 just by using the graph. The first 
download spike on the graph tells you that the 
modem can't preload all the data needed before 
the frame is due to be played. 


This is perhaps not surprising for a 14.4 modem 
because the bandwidth limit allows only 100 bytes 
per frame to be downloaded. 


The spike on the graph also tells you how much 
you've exceeded the bandwidth limit by, enabling 
you to judge how long the pause in playback 
will be. 








Notice that the profile scale is not linear. This scale, 
from the 1KB line upward, is an exponential function 
of 2. Don't worry if you never paid attention in math 
when you did exponential functions; all it means is 
that every value on the scale is double the value 
below it. Flash will create an appropriate scale for 
whatever amounts of data it needs to display. 








You can see that the data contained in frame 5 is 
almost 4KB more than can be downloaded in one 
frame. The modem we're currently simulating 
takes a second to download 1,200 bytes, so the 
movie will pause for almost four seconds. To give 
the modem enough time to download the data for 
frame 5 we'd need to add over 50 blank frames to 
the start of your movie—keeping the viewer wait- 
ing for playback to start and giving them a very dull 
first impression of your site. 


Even then, your movie will pause once more at the 
second spike on the graph when text2 is being 
loaded, and fixing this will require further length- 
ening of your already protracted movie. 
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On a 14.4K modem it’s still very difficult to avoid 
pauses due to the very low bandwidth limit. In this 
case, you will have to accept that even streaming 
can’t solve the problem. You can easily switch to 
something a little more current by selecting the 
56K modem from the View > Download settings 
submenu. 





Movie: 
Dim: 550 X 400 pixels 
Fr rate: 12.0 fr/sec 
Size: 7 KB (7327 B) 
Duration: 20 fr (1.7 s) 
Preload: 6 fr (0.5 s) 
Settings: 
Bandwidth: 4800 B/s (400 B/fr) 
State: 
Frame: 10 
0 KB (2 B) 























As you can see here, the use of a 56K modem makes 
the second spike disappear, but you’re still stuck with 
the first one at frame 5 when the data required for 
textl again takes you over your bandwidth limit. 


17. Go back to the movie and add six more blank 
frames (F5) before the first keyframe: 








18. If you test the movie now, you'll get a bandwidth 
profile something like this: 





Movie: 
Dim: 550 X 400 pixels 
Fr rate: 12.0 fr/sec 
Size: 7 KB (7325 B) 
Duration: 26 fr (2.2 s) 
Preload: 0 fr (0.0 s) 
Settings: 
indviidth: 4800 B/s (400 B/fr) 
State: 
Frame: 1 
0 KB (30 B) 
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Notice that the bars never go above the bandwidth 
limit. This means that when downloaded by a 56K 
modem, the movie will run smoothly with no 
pauses. 





How did we know that we had to add six frames? 
The spike was about 2k (2048 bytes) over the 400B 
line, and six frames at 400 B/s (6X400 = 2,400 
bytes) would remove it. 





The streamer will always be ahead of the player 
because all the data needed for each frame is 
loaded before it needs to be played—you gave 
your movie a sufficient streaming buffer. 


In short, the movie will look and behave the same 
whether it is viewed from your hard drive or over 
the Internet with a 56K modem. 


The movie you just created is fairly simplistic, but 
the theory you applied is the same for much bigger 
sites. Here’s a bandwidth profile for a real com- 
mercial site: 























There’s an initial preload at frame 1, but after that, 
the site is always inside the bandwidth require- 
ments of a 56K modem. Why did its designer 
choose a 56K modem? This particular site is for a 
nightclub. Its designer considered two of the 
guidelines mentioned earlier: the target audi- 
ence—in this case 18- to 26-year-olds—and the 
relative affluence of this audience. Thinking about 
these factors allowed the designer to reason that 
the people coming to view the site would have at 
least a 56K modem at the time the site was going 
out. The designer reasoned correctly—the hit rate 
for the nightclub site jumped when this Flash site 
was used! 
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If you see a peak on the Bandwidth Profiler for one 
of your movies and want to know which frame is 
causing it, click the peak and the movie will go 
directly to the offending movie frame on the stage. 
Remember, though, the bar graph is arranged in 
the order that streaming will take place, and the 
bar you click will rarely represent the frame that the 
numbering along the top of the graph (which is the 
current frame being played) suggests it should. You 
can see which frame you clicked by looking under 
State to the bottom left of the screen. 











As you can see, the Bandwidth Profiler is a vital tool. 
With it, you can tailor your movie to meet the band- 
width constraints of your target user. With the Simulate 
Download option activated, you can actually see how 
bandwidth will affect your movie in real time, and alter 
things accordingly. 


There are some sites that don’t use streaming at all. 
Instead, they load the whole movie in one go. For 
example, Flash animations that lip-sync to sound don’t 
use streaming because even a slight slowing down of 
playback would greatly affect the movie, and cause 
sound to lose sync with the animations. However, the 
designers judge that their viewers will be prepared to 
wait for this spectacle. 


A lot of unstreamed sites are Flash showcase sites 
where Flash designers show off to other Flash designers 
or potential clients. As fledgling Flash users, you’re 
unlikely to be aiming your sites at these people and 
consequently your audience is unlikely to have the 
same level of technical equipment to view sites as 
these people do. 


For most web audiences, long waits for websites are a 
real turnoff. Although the Internet is getting faster all 
the time, low bandwidths (or rather, “lower bandwidths 
than you need to put all the cool stuff you want in your 
site”—a common problem for all web designers!) are 
still with you for a sizable section of the web audience, 
so you must learn to overcome them. The Bandwidth 
Profiler is a powerful weapon to have in your armory in 
this respect. 


You may not be aware of it, but content created for the 
Flash Player 6, 7, and 8 is compressed by default when 
published. Vector objects, text, and ActionScripts are 
all compressed. But be aware—if you are authoring for 
the Flash Player 5, you’ll need to switch this compres- 
sion off. You can do this by going to File > Publish 
Settings and deselecting the Compress Movie option 
on the Flash tab. 





The Bandwidth Profiler takes into account any file 
compression during SWF  compilation—the 
Bandwidth Profiler will assume compressed file sizes 
if there is a check against Compress Movie in the 
Publish Settings window (select File » Publish 
Settings, then click the Flash tab). 


The only reason you might want to turn compres- 
sion off is when your SWF content is already com- 
pressed by other means. This would occur if you 
have a lot of video in your SWF. Video is already 
compressed via the video compression routine, so 
compressing the SWF again gives no real advan- 
tage. The disadvantage is that every compression 
requires a decompression when the user views your 
content, so you may want to decline the unneeded 
compression of the SWF. 











Optimizing and fine-tuning 
Flash movies 


There are a number of things you can do to make your 
movies leaner and compact for Internet download. In 
this section, we'll summarize all the Flash methods that 
allow you to achieve responsive sites before looking at 
how to optimize space for content on the stage. First, 
we'll look at what to consider when planning your site. 


Note that there are ways to optimize your movies in 
other ways, especially for performance and speed 
(using bitmap caching and optimizing your vectors via 
point reduction). We looked at these features of Flash 
earlier in the book. 
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Structure 


Perhaps the most important aspect to get right for a 
responsive site is a well-defined structure and down- 
load flow. You need to sit down and think about which 
major keyframes the user will see, and in what order, 
before you jump into Flash and start creating the 
movie. For example, an MP3 site would probably con- 
sist of the following keyframes (each of which would 
be the start of a new area of the site): 


E Preloader 
E Intro 
E Main 
E About 
E Downloads 
E Links 


When visiting the site, the viewer would most likely 


E See the preloader, and be taken to the intro 
keyframe, where the timeline will stop. 


E From there, the user would click a button and be 
sent to the main keyframe. 


E Because he or she has come here looking for MP3 
files, the user would go straight to downloads. 


E Once he or she has set off a music file download, 
the viewer will probably browse the about section 
to find out more about the music. 


m The viewer will most likely exit from about or via 
your links section. 


This analysis of the way your site will be used dictates 
that you want the preloader, intro, and main content to 
be loaded in that order, and this is therefore the order 
content related to them should be arranged on the 
timeline. By second-guessing what your audience will 
do and streaming content in the appropriate order, 
you'll make your site more responsive for most visitors. 
In this case, your preference would be to make down- 
loads the next block of content on the timeline, fol- 
lowed by about, and then by links. If you arrange your 
content in a random order, you have no way of ensur- 
ing that it will be loaded in any useful order, and will 
therefore have to preload the whole site before any of 
it can be viewed. Although even many professional 
sites do this, it should be considered bad practice. 
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In a slightly more subtle vein, the average user in this 
example will spend little time in the main section 
because it is just a route to the downloads section. You 
can design that into the site by making the main con- 
tent easy for the user’s modem to download, thus buy- 
ing time for the downloads section to be loaded more 
quickly as well. Structuring your Flash site in this strate- 
gic way is the hallmark of a good web designer. It will 
come with practice, and all designers will always be 
somewhere on that particular learning curve, struggling 
with the same problem that you face as a beginner! 


Use the right components in 
your movie 


Choosing the correct basic pieces to build up your site 
with is another area where forethought is required. 


It’s wise to use symbols wherever possible because 
symbols possess two very desirable properties that 
make them bandwidth friendly: 


E The attributes of a symbol (size, color, etc.) can be 
changed for an individual instance via the 
Properties panel. 


E Flash downloads each symbol only once, and bases 
all instances of the symbol on the single down- 
loaded version in the Library. 


This means that instead of building a blue button and a 
red button separately, you can have a single gray but- 
ton that Flash will download once but will use to pro- 
duce two tinted instances. If you don’t make an object 
a symbol, Flash will not store it in the Library after 
download, and will have to download it again the next 
time a copy of it appears in the movie. 


One part of your site is an exception to this rule: a 
“starting credits” movie that you want the user to see 
first. If this is the case, and you make your starting 
credits a movie clip symbol, Flash will not begin playing 
it until it has completely loaded. If, however, you cre- 
ated the starting credits as animations that are placed 
directly on the main timeline of your movie, Flash 
would begin to play the content as soon as the first 
frame streams in. 


The way you use fonts in your final movie will also 
affect the download time. If your movie contains text 
written in a sans serif font such as Helvetica, a serif font 
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such as Times, and a typewriter style font such as 
Courier, all three font files will need to be downloaded 
before the movie can be viewed. If, however, you use 
the generic sans, serif, or typewriter styles to 
write your text in your original file, the text in the 
downloaded version will be written using fonts on the 
user’s hard drive that match these styles. No font files 
will have to be downloaded as part of the Flash file, 
and the download time will be reduced. 


In general, every time you use a new font, Flash will 
have to download the font shapes you've used. If 
you’re designing a site that contains a lot of text, make 
sure that you use the same font throughout. Because 
some fonts look very similar on the screen, you may 
not notice you’re using two different fonts and are 
inadvertently adding to the download time of your 
movie. Be wary, also, of using complex fonts: 


THIS FONT REALL’ FITS‘ DN WITH THE 


STO LE h A» GOING FOr BUT HOW RI G 
A DOWNLOAD I S' IT? 


Before you use such fonts, look to see how big the font 
files are. They may really look cool, but some complex 
fonts can take up to 32K just for ten or so characters, 
leading to unnecessary download delays. Try before 
you buy! 


It’s always a good idea to choose simple and clean 
fonts for your Flash designs, unless there is a com- 
pelling reason not to. A good default choice is the 
Verdana font. Also consider Helvetica/Arial, but bear in 
mind that they have been used so often in typography 
since 1980 that they are becoming a bit of a cliché! 


Not only does a simple font face such as Verdana down- 
load quickly, it also displays more quickly than more 
complex fonts because Flash has fewer points to draw. 


Optimizing elements 


It’s important to do everything possible to keep the file 
size of your Flash movie as low as you can. Let’s look at 
the tools Flash provides for lowering the amount of 
data taken up by the individual elements of a movie. 


Reducing the memory used by vector shapes 


1. Create a new Flash document and add three blank 
keyframes to the timeline so that there are four in 


total: 
2280: 
F) G O aloo] 


2. Use the Pencil tool in the Ink mode to draw an 
abstract shape at frame 1. Make your shape very 
curvy, like ours: 





3. Select your shape and copy it. Then select frame 2 
and use the Edit » Paste in Place menu option to 
copy your shape onto the stage in this frame. Do 
the same at frames 3 and 4. 


4. Select the shape in frame 2 and go to Modify > 
Shape » Smooth. 


5. Select the shape in frame 3 and go to Modify » 
Shape » Straighten. 


6. Select the shape in frame 4 and go to Modify » 
Shape > Optimize and drag the slider to maximum. 


The Smooth option will make your shape more 
rounded, in the way that shapes drawn with the 
smoothed Pencil tool appear, and Straighten, as 
you've no doubt surmised, will make your shape 
more angular in the way shapes drawn with the 
straightened Pencil tool appear. These commands 
can be repeated over and over again to make the 
shape more rounded or more angular. 


The Optimize option will reduce the number of 
curves that make up the shape. Like the previous 
two commands, it can be applied multiple times— 
but only until Flash reaches a point where no more 
curves can be removed. 
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7. Test your movie, and make sure the Bandwidth 
Profiler is turned on (View > Bandwidth Profiler) 
and select View » Frame by Frame Graph. 







Movie: 
Dim: 550 X 400 pixels 
Fr rate: 12.0 fr/sec 

Size: 1 KB (1458 B) 
Duration: 4 fr (0.3 s) 
Preload: 1 fr (0.1 s) 
Settings: 
Bandwidth: 4800 B/s (400 B/fr) 
State: 





1500 B 
1400B 
1300 B 
1200 B 
1100 B 
1000 B 
900 B 
800 B 
700 8 
600 B 
500 B 
400 B 



























































4 
0 KB (232 B) 


Frame: 











This graph shows you the file size per frame—that 
is, it doesn’t assume streaming. This graph is useful 
in showing you which frames contain the highest 
file size. 


The graph will be the same shape whichever 
modem setting you use. It shows you that the mod- 
ified versions of your shape on frames 2-4 will 
download more quickly than the original drawing 
on frame 1. As designers, we must decide how 
much we're prepared to alter the appearance of 
our movie components in our quest for a faster 
download time. 


One designing eye also needs to be kept on the 
size of any sound clips or bitmap images you use 
because the bigger they are, the longer they'll take 
to download. You discovered how to optimize 
bitmaps and sound files earlier in the book—you 
need to weigh how much they add to the movie’s 
appeal against how long the user has to wait to 
see them. 


Optimizing tricks and tips 


Here are a few ideas that'll get you started on the route 
to efficient and responsive sites. 


As we said earlier in the chapter, the key to good 
design is structuring your site so the elements load in 
the order they’re needed. Make sure you load up all 
the functional and informative components first, such 
as the buttons that enable the site to be navigated, and 
let the eye candy that you put in to show off appear 
later because not everyone will want to wait for it. 
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One question that sometimes pops up is how to make 
Flash load symbols before they’re needed. You would 
need to do this if, for example, you wanted a respon- 
sive site and were prepared for Flash to pause at the 
beginning while essential symbols were loaded. This is 
done using a preloader. A preloader is a scene created 
solely to occupy the user’s attention while the symbols 
your site requires for later use are downloaded. 
Remember, once they’re in the Library, Flash doesn’t 
need to reload them every time they appear. 


In order to load the symbols without the user seeing 
them, you tell Flash they’re appearing in the frame 
that’s playing, but place them in the work area outside 
the visible stage. However, you want the viewers to 
look at something so they don’t get bored and lose 
patience with your downloading site. 


What a good preloader needs is a simple animation 
that plays as the download takes place, and some 
informative text to let users know they won't have to 
wait too long. You can see a good example of this at 
www. 2advanced.com/perspectives: 


~ BD V2 
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If you don’t want to detail specific items that are in the 
process of being loaded, you could use a loading bar 
(like the progress bar used here, at http://pdl. 
warnerbros.com/wbmovies/corpsebride/flashsite/ 
main.html). 


At this site, while the preloader is displayed, an initial 
Flash animation trailer is being loaded that will play 
immediately. The trailer introduces the site and simul- 
taneously allows large amounts of content to be 
loaded to the user's computer in the background. 


These two methods, however, can be seen as overkill! If 
you have to give “percentage loaded” figures as your 
site is downloading, your download may be too long in 
the first place! Be warned—while Flash designers 
expecting a fantastic Flash interactive experiment may 
be prepared to wait for this content, the average web 
surfer will leave the site before it is completely loaded. 
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As always, the decisions whether to use a preloader or 
how you organize the loading of your site’s content 
should always be determined by the user’s hardware 
and motivation for visiting the site. 


Loading multimedia on 
demand 


A great tactic for optimizing your website is to load the 
content required on demand. Using the loadMovie and 
loadSound commands from your base Flash file, you 
can call in another SWF, MP3, or JPEG file. The bonus of 
doing this is that you only have to call content when 
the user requires it, meaning that the initial download 
overhead is much lower. 


The loadMovie command works by loading content 
into a level above the main movie or into a movie clip 
target. Here’s an example of how the ActionScript 
command would look when loading a SWF file into a 
movie clip: 


mymovieclip.loadMovie ("myfile.swf"); 


It’s worth mentioning that content loaded with the 
loadMovie command does not replace any of the con- 
tent stored in the base SWF. 





The MovieClipLoader methods (introduced in 
Flash MX 2004) are a better bet when you want to 
load large or many files into a Flash site. 
MovieClipLoader has a number of events associ- 
ated with the loading process, and you can define 
event handler functions that tell Flash what to do 
when the load is complete. Using the 
MovieClipLoader class is beyond the scope of this 
book as it is not a beginner topic. Learning how to 
use MovieClip.loadMovie is a better option for 
now, especially when a good understanding of it 
will help you learn about more versatile ways of 
loading your content. 











Let’s try this out to get a better idea of what options it 
gives you. 


Using loadMovie to create a functioning record 


player 





1. Open a new Flash document and save it as 
record base. fla. 


2. Rename the default layer record player. Create 
another two layers called blank and actions so that 
you end up with actions being the top layer, and 
record player being the lowest. 


3. Draw a simple record player on the record player 
layer. Our attempt is a 1960s retro design (as seen 
on old instruction manuals), from a bygone era 
when music decks didn’t have integral hard drives. 





#80 
actions . E 
WY 2 O 
WD record player .. 0 





wee DD 














You're going to give the record player a record to 
play by loading an external SWF file. Until then, it’s 
a sad and lonely record player. 


4. On the blank layer, create a new movie clip symbol 
(Insert > New Symbol) called blankClip. This 
movie clip will be used in its current form—totally 
empty. The reason for this is that you will load the 
external SWF file into this movie clip. 


5. Without editing or adding anything to the movie 
clip’s timeline, click the Back button to return to 
the main timeline. Drag a copy of the blankClip 
symbol from the Library and place it on the stage. 
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You'll notice that because the symbol is empty and 9. Type the following into the Script pane: 
it is selected, it’s represented on the stage by a cir- 


t t.loadMovie(" d_on.swf"); 
cle and a cross. If you deselect the movie clip by a ad )4 








clicking elsewhere (such as on the record player stopt); 

graphic), it is represented by just an unfilled circle: 
ESOvz rm 
1 target.loadMovie ("re Y . E}? 
2 stop(); 











The code here might look similar to the dot nota- 
tion you looked at in Chapter 11. The target 
instance of blankClip will load a movie clip over 
itself. This is much the same as if you swapped 
blankClip for another movie clip in the Library 
during author time except that here you are get- 
ting Flash to do it for you at runtime, and you are 
asking it to load an external file (both of which 
make for a much more powerful way of doing 
things). The main timeline is then stopped. 


6. Place the blankClip at the top left of the stage 
(0,0) by selecting it and entering the coordinates in 
the X: and Y: input boxes of the Info panel. Note 
that the height and width of the movie clip is also 0 
(because of course there is nothing in it!). With it 
still selected, give it an instance name of target via 
the Properties panel: 





If you test the movie now, nothing will happen—at 
frame 25 the Output window will open with the 
following—or similar'—message: 


$ 





LW Properties | Parameters 


E Movie Clip || Instance of: blankClip 





m w:/ 0.0 X:| 0.0 








re H:| 0.0 Y:| 0.0 


This will be used to load in the external SWF file. 
Let's add the code to load in your (as yet, uncre- 
ated) SWF file. 


7. Insert a keyframe (F6) on frame 25 of the actions il C| /Documents$20and$20Settings/Sham$205/M 
layer. Select frame 25 of your record player layer y320Documents/FriendsOfEd/Flashn$%$208/Foundations320 
and extend your frames up to frame 25 by pressing 
F5. Do the same with the blank layer. 





Flash%208/chapter%2013%20flas/record_on.swfi" 
































SE . . : : 
P. 0 E This error occurs because Flash is expecting to find 
F Ss a file—record_on.swf—that is not there. Let’s give 
LD record player .. your record player something to play—a nice tune. 











10. Save the current record base.fla but leave it 


8. Select the keyframe back on frame 25 of the open. 
actions layer and open the Actions panel (F9). 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Open a new Flash document and save it as 
record on.fla and in the same directory as 
record base.fla. If the name sounds familiar, 
that’s because it’s the same as you entered in the 
code earlier. 


The first thing you need to do is match the record 
player from the record _ base file with the new file. 


Return to the record base document using the 
Window menu and select the record player graphic 
by clicking it with the Selection tool. 


Press CTrRL/CMD+C (or select Edit > Copy) to copy 
the record player to the clipboard. 


Return to the record_on Flash document and use 
the Edit » Paste in Place menu option to position 
it in the same location as in the other movie. 
Rename the current layer to guide, and make this 
layer a guide layer (the quickest way to do this is to 
double-click on the layer title icon to bring up the 
Layer Properties window, then select the Guide 
radio button). Finally, lock the layer and make it 
show outlines only (to do this, click on the colored 
block to the far right of the layer title). 


#40 
K fe be 























Add a new layer called record. Draw in the rest of 
the scene, by placing a record on the turntable. 


You may find it easiest to construct the record by 
creating it as a separate symbol first, then sizing it 
to fit onto the record player. 


Save the movie in the same location as 
record base.fla—this is very important because 
otherwise the loadMovie command will not work. 
Use Control > Test Movie to publish the record_on 
file. When you do this, notice that the record is the 
only thing that gets exported. The record player is 
on a guide layer, and is there for your benefit 
only—it does not exist in the final SWF. 


You might not be aware that Test Movie actually 
produces a SWF file. This is all that you need. 


17. Return to the record base Flash document and 
use Control » Test Movie again. If all has been 
done correctly, the record player will be lonely for 
a short while, and will then be given a lovely record 
to play. If this hasn’t worked, make sure that you 
gave the blankClip an instance name and that both 
your files are saved in the same folder—these are 
the most common places to go wrong. 


Your turntable movie is finished. It could do with a lit- 
tle sound and a button to start the record, but now 
that you know how to load in external SWFs, we'll leave 
this for you to play and experiment with. 





If you look at our finished version, you will see that 
we have added an animation of the record dropping 
onto the turntable. You could also make the needle 
arm rotate onto the record, but because we are 
using a faux 3D, you would either have a very good 
idea of perspective, or know a 3D package such as 
Electric Rain (eRain)’s Swift3D (www. swift3d.com). 











Loading video files, MP3s, and JPEGs 


Now that you’ve seen how to use the loadMovie com- 
mand using an external SWF file as an example, it’s 
worth knowing how to work with other file formats so 
that you are able to call these on demand too. 


Video 


A typical system for working with video files on popular 
sites such as www. quicktime.com is to provide the user 
with a number of different files for their relevant band- 
width. QuickTime in particular has movie trailers for 
users with 56k, 100k, and 300k bandwidths. The files 
for the different users have been specifically sized and 
compressed so that the user gets the best possible 
experience without the long download time. 


This technique can also work for you. By creating a 
number of different sized SWF files from the same 
video clip, you can use the loadMovie command to 
simply load the required file size content on demand. 
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This means that lower-end users will not have to wait, 
and higher-end users can view the content in full- 
blown, luscious quality. Neat, huh? 


JPEG and PNG 


Flash 8 has support for importing JPEGs, GIFs, and PNGs 
on the fly, meaning that—as with the video tip—you 
can load content that specifically caters to the user’s 
bandwidth (and patience!). Image files can be imported 
directly using the loadMovie command, for example: 


movieclip. loadMovie ("mypicture. jpg"); 


If you are new to Flash, this will make your work a lot 
easier! 


Flash can load JPEGs into a text field. Text fields can be 
made to render HTML, and the <img> tag is supported. 


Displaying a JPEG file in a text field 


1. Find or create a JPEG image, and place it in a folder 
of your choosing. 


2. Create a new FLA and save it in the same folder as 
the image. 


3. On the stage of your FLA, create a dynamic text 
field big enough to show your image on frame 1 of 
a new FLA. Name the layer html. 


4. Select the text field and give it an instance name 
(for example, htmlField). Make sure that you click 
the Render text as HTML icon on the Properties 
panel (the one that looks like an open and a closed 
angle bracket together, i.e., <>.) This enables the 
text field’s ability to display HTML formatting. 





<> 











5. Create a new layer called actions. In frame 1 of this 
layer, add the following code, replacing my jpg. jpg 
with your image name. Also, note the different 
quotation marks you are using—double quotes (“) 
around the whole string and single quotes (^) 
around the image name. 


htmlField.htmlText = "my image -=» 
<img src='myjpg. jpg’ >"; 
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Test the movie. You should see the image appear in the 
text field as soon as Flash sees the line of code. Loading 
images (and even other content, such as SWFs) using 
the <img> tag is cool because the content will act just 
like true HTML text—it will load only when it needs to 
be displayed. This is different from traditional Flash 
sites, which tend to load lots of content that may not 
be seen at all and can contribute to a larger-than- 
expected download time. 





The downside of the implementation of the <img> 
tag is that it is a little temperamental about where 
it places text around it, and whether it works at 
all—placing the caption after the <img> causes the 
<img> to stop working altogether! 





PNG files have the advantage of using a lossless for- 
mat—although a PNG reduces file size, it does it by 
only compressing the file data rather than reducing the 
amount of uncompressed data present. This means 
that the compressed and original image look the same. 
Another advantage of PNG files is that they can contain 
alpha channels. 


You can use PNG files in much the same way as we used 
JPEGs here, but PNGs have a major trick up their sleeve 
because of their ability to contain alpha channels. 


Take a look at the example file pngLoader. fla. If you 
scrub through the frames (click-drag the playhead up 
and down the timeline), you will see that we have an 
animation of an autumnal leaf floating across a blue sky. 
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Make sure that the file leaf.png is in the same folder 
as pngLoader. fla, then test the movie. You will see the 
leaf waft across the screen as expected, but the second 
and subsequent times, the leaf is replaced with a real 
autumnal leaf! 





Not only does the replacement leaf look like a real, 
textured leaf, but it isn’t constrained by the normal rec- 
tangular bitmap shape—the edges of the leaf are the 
shape of the leaf itself! 


An alpha channel contains alpha information—the 
amount of visibility per pixel—as well as the color of 
each pixel, allowing you to make all the background 
pixels in a bitmap image invisible. By making all the 
“leaf” pixels have full opacity (black pixels) and all the 
background pixels have full transparency, we give the 
impression of cutting the leaf out from its background. 


























Alpha channels are not just for creating “masks,” 
though—you don't just have to have pixels that are 
fully transparent or opaque; you can have pixels in 
between, allowing you to create feathering and 
blending effects between bitmaps, and between 
bitmaps and vectors. 


Alpha channels are not just a “pixel mask” that is 
used to hide pixels; they can also be used as part of 
an artistic technique. Using alpha channels along 
with blending modes can be used to composite 
(blend or merge) images together to create digital 
collages, and this technique is used often in the 
world of Adobe Photoshop. 











So how does our vector leaf suddenly become a real 
(bitmap) leaf? Look at the code in the last keyframe of 
the actions layer. 





E SOvz ar 





Y leaf.loadMovie ("leaf.png"); 
2 











leaf .loadMovie("leaf.png"); 


Our leaf instance, leaf, has the real leaf image, 
leaf.png, loaded into it, so that when the animation 
runs a second time, the bitmap leaf has overwritten the 
vector one. 


This is a good principle to know about; you can start an 
FLA with low-bandwidth content in it (the vector leaf), 
and slowly replace it with high-bandwidth images (the 
bitmap leaf) and other content. 


However, there is a problem in this switch. The 
animation is moving so fast that the added quality of 
using a real leaf is lost. Our vector leaf may be simple, 
but when it is moving, it looks realistic enough. 


When animating content, bear in mind that moving 
graphics can be much simpler than nonmoving ones. In 
fact, one trick often used in Flash is to keep things 
moving, because this makes them look a lot more com- 
plicated than they actually are—motion costs a lot less 
in bandwidth than appearance! 
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MP3 


As with bitmaps, the ability to import MP3 files is also 
available. This is the basic command format to load a 
streaming sound (denoted by the true in loadSound). 
Use the Vocal2.mp3 file from the code download sec- 
tion of Chapter 11 to set this up, saving the FLA with 
this code in the same folder as the MP3. 


target = new Sound (this); 
target.loadSound ("Vocal2.mp3", true); 


When using your own MP3s, note that Flash is very 
picky about loading MP3s, and you should test this 
before running your code. In most cases, if the author- 
ing environment is happy loading the MP3, the Flash 
player will be happy during runtime as well. If in doubt, 
look at the MP3 files you use in Chapter 12—looking at 
their MP3 file attributes via your MP3 conversion soft- 
ware will give you the clues you need. 


Now that you’ve seen how to load content only when it 
is required, you have a valuable insight into how many 
websites are created with multiple SWF movies and 
loaded content. The code to load a sound (or image) 
could be placed within a Button script so that it only 
loads when the user clicks a button that requests the 
content. 


myButton.onRelease = function(){ 

target = new Sound (this); 
target.loadSound ("Vocal2.mp3", true); 
E 


The procedure to load an event sound is complicated a 
little by the fact that if you try to play a streaming 
sound before it is totally loaded, you won't hear any- 
thing. The following code fixes this by loading the 
sound when the button is clicked, but not playing it 
until the sound is completely loaded, as defined by the 
onLoad event: 


myButton.onRelease = function() { 
target = new Sound(this); 
target. loadSound("Vocal2.mp3", false); 
target.onLoad = function() { 
target.start(); 


3 


$; 
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Last-minute checks 


Armed with the information in this chapter, you're now 
able to ensure that your Flash sites will be suitable for 
exposure on the Web. When you complete authoring a 
Flash movie, view it with Show Streaming on and ask 
yourself the following questions: 


m Does the movie run smoothly when using the 
modem my target audience is most likely to have? 


E Does it ever pause at inappropriate times because 
of streaming? 


E |s the user made aware that they'll have to wait 
(and for how long) whenever a preload is 
required? 

E If my site is running slow because of high band- 
width, what can | get rid of—is the tune that plays 
every time a button is clicked really necessary? 


E Would it be better to load my content on demand? 


E Am | making the most of the space available on the 
stage—and how can | utilize the space better? 


Case study 


In this section, you’re going to create the print page 
and display some illustrations. Given what you’ve 
learned in this chapter about using loadMovie to load 
content on demand, you’re going to show thumbnail 
versions of the images which, when clicked, load the 
full-sized JPEGs. 


For this exercise, you will need the image files 
gandhi.jpg, gandhi thumbnail.jpg, einstein. jpg, 
and einstein thumbnail.jpg from the code down- 
load for this book. 


Creating a print page and displaying illustrations 


1. Open your saved case study document. 


2. Double-click the content movie clip instance to 
edit it in place. 
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3. Within the content movie clip’s timeline, scroll the 
playhead along to frame 116: 
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4. Select the keyframe on the pages layer and type the 
following text in 14-point Arial in color #003366 
as shown: 


Floyd Designs specializes in cover designs and 
illustrations. Please click any of the thumbnails 
above to see example screenshots. 


5. Use the Selection tool to move the text field to the 
bottom-left corner of the green rectangle. 


Now to import the thumbnail images! 


6. Select File > Import > Import to Library and 
locate einstein thumbnail.jpg and gandhi_ 
thumbnail.jpg in the File dialog box, and then 
import them. 


7. Open the Library (Crri/CmD+L) and drag a copy of 
both newly imported images onto the stage. 


8. Position them in the top-left corner and align them 
neatly: 





Floyd Designs specializes in cover 
designs and illustrations. 


Please click any of the thumbnails 
above to see example screenshots. 











We used the left half of the screen purposely because 
the other half will be the display area of the full-sized 
images. Before you get to the other half, let’s finish 
this one. 


9. Drag a copy of the invisible button symbol from 
the Library onto the stage. You’re going to reuse 
this symbol to make simple buttons for your his- 
torical figures. To do this, you need to use the good 
old Free Transform tool or the Properties panel. 


10. 


Select the invisible button instance and use the 
Free Transform tool to modify the shape to cover 
the thumbnails only. 


11.With the invisible button instance still selected, 


12. 


13. 


press Crri/Cup+D to duplicate it. 


Position both invisible buttons in the same position 
as the thumbnail images. 


Select each button instance in turn and give them 
instance names of einsteinButton and gandhiButton, 
respectively: 





ay el 


L iY Propertes Parameters 


KW [Button v 
E 


gandhiButton 











Before you write any button code, create the target 
instance for your images to load into. This is done with 
a blank movie clip instance. 


14. 


Select Insert » New Symbol. In the dialog box that 
appears, give it the name blank mc and make it a 
movie clip. 


The symbol will be in Edit Symbol mode, which is the 
usual behavior, but it is not where you want to be at all. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Return to the main stage and double-click the 
content movie clip instance. 


Scroll to frame 116 and select the keyframe on the 
pages layer again. 


Open the Library if it isn't already open, and drag 
an instance of blank mc onto the stage. 


Select the blank mc instance and drag it to 
just below the “F” of Floyd Designs. If you have 
Snap Align on, it should snap to the same vertical 
position as the thumbnails and the side of the 
text field. 
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19. The last thing to do here is to give it an instance 
name. Select the blank mc instance and give it the 
name jpegLoad_mc in the Properties panel. 








LJ EY Properties Parameters 





Movie Clip w || Instance of: blank mc 





jpegload_mc 


a 


m w:|0.0 X:| 9.4 
a 
L  H:¡0.0 Y:| -118.9 








Adding the ActionScript 


In this section, we’re going to add the required code to 
the invisible buttons. When either button is clicked, the 
corresponding full-sized image will be loaded into the 
blank mc instance. 


1. Select frame 116 of the actions layer, and open the 
Actions panel (F9). 


2. Add the following code: 





repy 


ay stop ():; 


qe 





2) einsteinButton.onRelease = 





3 jpegLoad_mc.loadMovie 
= } 
5 











stop(); 
einsteinButton.onRelease = function () { 


jpegload_mc.loadMovie ("einstein. jpg"); 


Simple enough, isn’t it? When einsteinButton is clicked, 
the full-sized image is loaded into the specified movie 
clip instance target. The benefit of doing this, as 
opposed to how you created the web page, is that the 
images are loaded on demand only. 


3. Copy code lines 2-4 and paste the code into line 5. 
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4. On line 5 of the code, change einsteinButton to 
gandhiButton and on line 6, change einstein.jpg to 
gandhi.jpg. Your code should read as follows: 


stop(); 

einsteinButton.onRelease = function() { 
jpegLoad_mc.loadMovie("einstein.;jpg"); 

; 

gandhiButton.onRelease = function() { 
jpegload_mc.loadMovie("gandhi. jpg"); 


3 


Both your buttons are now functional. All you need 
now are the full-sized images. 


5. Place the full-sized images, gandhi.jpg and 
einstein.jpg, in the same folder as the case 
study FLA and the SWF. 


6. Test the movie and click the Print button, followed 
by a click on their original images to show the full- 
sized image: 


FLOYD DESIGNS : PRINT 


Floyd Designs specializes in cover 
designs and illustrations 


Please click any of the thumbnails 
above to see example screenshots. 





Easily done, and extremely beneficial for your users. 
This means that they won't have to wait until the whole 
website loads before seeing any images. Cool! 


7. If Gandhi is scaring you a little too much, save the 
case study document and close it. 
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Summary 


You’ve now seen the technicalities of how you make 
sure your Flash movie gets where you want it to go in 
the form you intended, and in a manner that’s satisfac- 
tory for the user. 


You saw that 


E The Bandwidth Profiler lets you see 
E How your movie will play on the Internet. 
E Where any pauses in playback will occur. 
E Streaming is used to smoothly download the com- 


ponents of your movie before they are needed on 
the stage. 


E A preloader can buy you time to download your 
entire movie in one go. 


In the next chapter, you're going to look at the issues 
involved in preparing your movie for publishing on 
the Web. 
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i Y Properties Filters | Parameters 


i Frame Tween: | Motion x| [scale 


<Frame Label> Ease: 0 y 


Label type: Rotate: | CW AR times 
Cha pter 14 [orient to path []Synce [] Snap 
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What we’ll cover in this chapter: 


m The formats available for publishing and when to use them 


= How to create the necessary files to get your movie ready for the 
Internet 


m The principles of putting your files on the Internet 
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You’ve spent days—weeks, maybe—creating the perfect 
movie, and you’re bursting to show it to the world, but 
so far only your dog and a few bewildered family mem- 
bers have been able to see it. Relax—the waiting is 
over—this chapter is here to help you and your movie 
make the transition from the cozy world of the local 
hard drive to the hustle and bustle of the Internet. It’s 
time to go public. 


The essential process is this: when you’re happy with 
your movie, you use Flash’s File > Publish menu 
option to create a viewable file that you can share with 
the world. This file can then be put on your website. 


When you’re preparing your movie for display on the 
Web, there are a number of output formats you can 
choose from when you finally publish the movie. 


Web formats 


One of the things that makes Flash so successful on the 
Web is its small file size, and this is where publishing 
comes in. Up until now you’ve been working only with 
FLAs—the files in which your movies are created. When 
you publish your movie, Flash compresses the FLA, 
removes all the redundant information, and leaves just 
the instructions for a sleek, streamlined, multimedia 
presentation. The default output file from the Flash 
publishing process is a SWF (pronounced “swiff”). 
Associated with the SWF file is the HTML file. The 
HTML file has an embedded link to the SWF, plus infor- 
mation on how the browser should display it. 





All web content is usually based on an HTML file 
that is loaded and decoded (or “parsed”) by the 
browser. The parsed information then tells the 
browser what else it needs to load to build the final 
web page. Although some browsers can display a 
SWF without the HTML file, it is always a good idea 
to include the HTML because it is the standard way 
of defining any normal web page, and is thus likely 
to work on all browsers. 
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Including SWF and HTML, the more common file types 
and their usual file extensions are 


m Flash—. swf 

m HTML—.html 

m Animated GIFs—. gif 
E QuickTime—.mov 


You can make your files as simple or as complicated as 
you want. Flash's publishing process means that you 
simply select the output options you want, and Flash 
does the rest for you, producing files that can be 
migrated straight onto your website and put into the 
public domain. 


Let's look at each of the common output formats. 


Flash 


The full name for the standard Flash file format is 
ShockWave for Flash, hence SWF. The Flash Player 
is the software that plays the SWF files on the user's 
browser. The Flash Player is now a standard across the 
Internet, and you can more or less assume that anyone 
who wants to watch Flash movies already has the Flash 
Player installed on his or her machine. In the transition 
from Flash MX 2004 to Flash 8, however, there's a slight 
hitch—new movies built in Flash 8 are compatible with 
only the last version of Flash Player, so anyone with an 
older version will have to download the new Flash Player 
8 to be able to see your movies. There is an option to 
export your movie in older Flash formats when you pub- 
lish it, but doing this means that the viewer won't be 
able to see some of the new features available in Flash 8. 
For most of the things we've covered so far in the book, 
this won't be a problem, but if you intend use the On2 
VP6 video codec, filters, blend modes, or some of the 
more advanced ActionScript techniques, you'll have to 
export your movie in the Flash Player 8 format. It’s a 
trade-off: if you want to reach the widest audience, 
you'll be advised to always put a Flash MX 2004 (Flash 7) 
or older compatible movie onto the Internet, at least 
until this new version of Flash has been around for a few 
more months. However, if you want to show off some of 
the new Flash 8 features, your viewers will have to use 
Flash Player 8. 
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Flash Player 8 is more optimized than Flash Player 7, 
and it will run content significantly faster than previ- 
ous versions of the player. In fact, the general rule is 
that the performance of each version of the Flash 
Player is greatly increased over its predecessor. This 
speed increase is usually enough to encourage many 
web-savvy users to download the new plug-in pretty 
soon after its release (so take-up of the new player 
might be quicker than you'd think). 











The Shockwave for Flash format is part of a larger stan- 
dard called Shockwave. This standard is used in 
Macromedia’s Director software, and it means you can 
incorporate your Flash movie seamlessly into Director. 
Director is a general multimedia-authoring tool that is 
designed to produce multimedia presentations for 
applications such as CD-ROMs and screensavers, as well 
as web applications and interactive 3D environments. 
The main difference between Flash and Director is that 
Director has been designed for general multimedia, 
and not just small, size-optimized, web graphics. 
Director can do many things that Flash is not designed 
to do, such as use real 3D (using 3D models and cam- 
eras) and provide greater synchronization between 
multimedia streams. 


HTML 


HTML stands for HyperText Markup Language. HTML is 
not a language in the same way that ActionScript is— 
HTML is a formatting (or markup) language whereas 
ActionScript is a scripting language. This means that 
HTML consists of special instructions that tell the 
browser how to format the text and graphics on a web 
page. It’s these instructions, or tags, that are the heart of 
HTML, and they are also its major weakness. HTML was 
only designed to present simple text data and static 
images. At its inception, this was enough, but as the 
Internet expanded, HTML became more and more old- 
fashioned and heavy. On the plus side, HTML is an inte- 
gral, universal feature of the World Wide Web. Its ease 
of use and total compatibility make it a good choice if 
you want simple information to be readable by 
absolutely everyone. One of its main features—links 
from one page to any other—was a defining feature that 
led to the current popularity of the Web as a tool for 
quickly acquiring information. Additionally, of course, 
you don’t need a plug-in or player for HTML to work. 


The real problems with HTML start when you try to add 
multimedia or interactive elements to a web page. 
Because HTML wasn’t designed for this, you have to 
use JavaScript (the scripting language that ActionScript 
is based on) on top of HTML, which moves away from 
100-percent compatibility with all browsers. There are 
new versions of HTML and other supporting languages 
for multimedia and wireless devices in the works, but 
for the time being at least, there will be much less 
support for them on the Web than there is for the 
Flash Player. 


As a Flash designer, you have to know a bit about HTML 
because it’s what carries your movie on the Web. To 
make your movie accessible over the Web, your movie 
file will be hosted inside an HTML file. Luckily, it’s easy 
to publish your movie embedded in an HTML file, 
which you can then simply integrate into your website. 
As you'll see later in this chapter, all you have to do is 
tell Flash a few simple things about how you want the 
final movie to behave in the browser window, and Flash 
will generate the appropriate HTML file. You still may 
need to do other things with this Flash-generated 
HTML, however, because parts of your HTML document 
can perform tasks that Flash can’t, like making descrip- 
tions and keywords for the web page available to 
search engines. 


Furthermore, most Flash web pages don’t just consist 
of a Flash movie on its own—they’re usually made up 
of many separate elements. Things like hit counters 
and advertising banners must integrate seamlessly with 
the Flash portion of your site. In this chapter, you'll 
look at Flash’s HTML publishing controls, but not the 
HTML site design and creation side of things: that’s a 
whole subject of its own. However, many books and 
websites are dedicated to HTML if you want a more 
thorough understanding. 





If the idea of writing or editing HTML is unsavory to 
you, it might comfort you to know about 
Macromedia’s other flagship product, Dreamweaver. 
Dreamweaver is a WYSIWYG HTML editor—a visual 
environment for creating HTML pages. In short, you 
can design your web page freely and Dreamweaver 
will create all the HTML markup for you. 


WYSIWYG, by the way, stands for What You See Is 
What You Get. 
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Animated GIFs 


Animated GIFs were an early attempt at animated 
content on the Web. We touched on them briefly when 
you imported them into Flash in an earlier chapter, 
but you can also export your Flash movie as a GIF. Why 
would you want to do this? For the simple reason that 
you don’t need a special plug-in to view them. You can 
guarantee that everyone who can view images on the 
Web (and that really is just about everyone) will be able 
to view your movie. This is the reason why many 
banner ads are created as animated GlIFs—they’re 
universally viewable, and thus reach the maximum 
number of eyeballs. You can harness this accessibility in 
your own sites by having a Flash version and an 
animated GIF/HTML version of your site on the 
Internet, allowing people to visit either depending on 
their preferences. It’s possible to export some or all of 
your Flash movie as animated GIFs via the export 
options, which we'll cover later in this chapter. 


QuickTime 


QuickTime is Apple’s Internet multimedia technology. 
The advantage of using it rather than Flash is that it can 
be integrated with QuickTime technologies (such as 
QTVR); it can be set up to run with QuickTime server- 
streaming content, and it has a fairly large user base. 
You can embed a Flash SWF file in QuickTime as a 
multimedia channel, but only Flash content (including 
ActionScript) up to Flash 5 is supported. You can also 
export your Flash presentation as a QuickTime MOV 
file via the publish options. 


So, how do you publish the movie? 


Putting on the show 


Once you’ve produced your movie, you have to create 
the necessary files for people to view it outside the 
Flash authoring environment. The way this happens is 
controlled by the settings in the File » Publish Settings 
window: 
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Publish Settings 





Current profile: Default iv] a+ ae 


Formats | Flash | HTML 



































Windows Projector (,exe) | movie.exe 








Macintosh Projector movie. hqx 








Type: File: 
¥|Flash (swf) movie. sw ø 
v| HTML (html) movie. html ø 
GIF Image (gif) movie. gif Bp 
JPEG Image (.jpg) movie, jpg ø 
PNG Image (.pna) movie. png Bp 
p 
p 
p 








QuickTime (.mov) movie.mov 











| Use Default Names ) 























Each of the formats listed earlier is for playing your 
movie in a different environment, such as the Internet, 
a QuickTime movie, a stand-alone file that can be run 
on a computer without the Flash Player installed, or 
even as a static picture. Its important to realize that 
the file you've been creating won't be the file that's 
finally used in any of those applications. The “work in 
progress” FLA file will be converted to one or more 
new files that can be read by the target software. 


The general method is as follows: 


1. Select the way you want to publish your movie via 
the Publish Settings window. 


2. Preview the movie. 


3. Once you're happy with your publish settings, pub- 
lish the movie. The requested files are placed in 
the same folder as the source FLA file by default, 
although you can change this by clicking the folder 
icons and selecting a new location for any of the 
created files. 


4. Upload the published movie onto your server. 
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Let’s walk through the publishing process. 


Creating and publishing a basic movie 


To start, you'll concentrate on the simplest and easily 
the most popular option: publishing a Flash movie in a 
form that can be viewed by anyone who's got a 
browser with the Flash Player installed. First, you'll cre- 
ate a simple movie to publish. 


1. 


Start a new movie and place a static text box on 
the stage. In the text box, enter This is a test movie 
in a big, bold font: 


This is a test movie 


. Use the Align panel to make sure your text is in the 


exact center of the stage. To do this, display the 
Align panel (Window » Design Panels » Align), 
click the To stage icon, then click the Align 
Horizontal Center and Align Vertical Center icons. 


. Press F8 to convert the text into a graphic symbol 


called text graphic with a central registration point. 
To make the registration point central, remember 
that you have to click the central square in the 3X3 
grid that appears in the Convert to Symbol window. 


. Insert a keyframe at frame 20 of your main timeline. 


. Using the Properties panel, add a motion tween 


between the keyframes at frame 1 and 20, and set 
it to rotate clockwise one time: 

















L iY Properties Filters | Parameters 























ll Frame Tween: Motion vw | [scale 
<Frame Label> Ease: | 0 v 
Label type: Rotate: CW x| 1 times 
[C] Orient to path Sync [Snap 




















6. 


7. 


Test your movie (CTRL+ENTER). It’s a simple movie, 
but it'll be effective for our purposes here. 


Create a new folder on your desktop, and save 
your movie in it as movie. fla. 


If you look in your folder, there will be one file in 
it—the FLA that you just saved. When you publish 
your movie, Flash will automatically put all its out- 
put files in this same folder, so if you’re building a 
big project, it’s a good idea to keep everything in a 
dedicated folder. 


.Go back into Flash and select File » Publish 


Preview. A submenu will appear listing the publish- 
ing options: 


Export > 


Ctrl+Shift+F12 
» Default - (HTML) F12 
Saler Flash 
HTML 


Publish Settings... 
Publish Preview 
Publish 


Page Setup... 
Print... Ctrl+P 
Send... 

Edit Sites... 


Exit Ctrl+Q 


If you haven't altered the default settings, you'll 
see three options available: Default, Flash, and 
HTML. When you publish your movie via File > 
Publish, Flash creates output files in all the formats 
that are in bold letters on the Publish Preview 
menu—in this case, SWF and HTML. When you 
select the options found in File > Publish Preview 
instead, Flash allows you to view and create the 
output files one at a time. 


. Select the Flash option: this will take you to the 


familiar Test Movie screen. 


On this screen, Flash shows you what the movie 
will look like on its own. It has compiled your 
source FLA file and produced a SWF file, which is 
what is played. 
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10. Go back to the Publish Preview menu and select 
the HTML option. You'll see the same movie, 
except this time it’s being played in your default 
browser. When you select this option, Flash creates 
an HTML file and embeds the SWF into it. 


11. Look at the folder you stored movie. fla in. You'll 
see that there are now three files in it: 


5, movie.fla 2% movie.html 
Flash Document HTML Document 
32 KB í 1 KB 


‘=, movie.swf 


Flash Movie 
2 KB 


The SWF is the Flash movie file that’s playable in 
the Flash Player. The HTML file (actually, Flash cre- 
ates a file containing a more recent dialect of 
HTML, XHTML) is just a text HTML document con- 
taining the formatting tags needed to display the 
page in a browser, plus a link to the SWF (on the 
thirteenth line of this text): 





ttp://www.w3.org/1999/htm" xmi:langa'en" lang="en"> 









hies" a FFF 


SWF file link 


When this HTML file is previewed in the browser, it 
will give you this result: 





Y movie - Mozilla Firefox ua 
Ele Es yew go Bechmarks [ecis tep 


E PD D mexiycyvocmerss.200nd%2 v) Ò ce C, 


anou 153} esi sul 
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There's a slight problem with the way your movie 
is shown in the browser. The size is right—its 
dimensions are the same as we set in the 
Document Properties dialog box—but it appears in 
the top-left corner of the screen. You can change 
all that by giving Flash different publishing settings 
to work with. 


12. Select the File » Publish Settings menu option and 
display the Publish Settings window again: 





Publish Settings 





Current profile: Default [y] | EI 


Formats |Flash | HTML 

















Type: File: 

[Y] Flash (.swF) movie. swf p 

[Z] HTML (html) movie.html ø 

CI GIF Image (gif) movie. gif ø 
a 


JPEG Image (.jipa movie.jpg 


On the Formats tab of the Publish Settings window, 
you can select the file formats in which your movie 
will be published. You'll see that at the moment 
there are checkmarks in the boxes for Flash and 
HTML—these correspond to the options that were 
available to you on the Publish Preview menu. At 
the top of the window are tabs corresponding to 
these two selected options. 


13. Click the GIF Image check box, and a new GIF tab 
will appear at the top of the window: 






































Publish Settings 
Current profile: Default lv] E. + o 
Formats | Flash | HTML_| GIF 
: | 

Type: File: 
¥|Flash (.swf) movie. swf øp 
Y] HTML (html) movie, html p 
Y] GIF Image (.gif) movie. gif ø 

JPEG Image (.jpg) movie. jpg A 
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14. Uncheck the box, and the tab disappears. The tabs 
contain the individual settings for each of the file 
types that are checked in the Type list. 


15. Click the HTML tab to display the following window: 










































































Publish Settings 
Current profile: | Default x] H+ ee 
Formats | Flash | HTML 
Template: | Flash Only x| 
Detect Flash Version 
Version: 8 . 
Dimensions: | Match Movie v | 
width: Height: 
x pixels 
Playback: Paused at start ¥| Display menu 
v|Loop Device font 
Quality: | High v | 
Window Mode: | Window M | 
HTML alignment: | Default x] 
Scale: | Default (Show all) x] 
Horizontal: Vertical: 
Flash alignment: | Center v | Center Y 
| Show warning messages 














We'll be covering all these options in detail later in 
the chapter, but for now, let's just get your movie 
to play how you want it to. 


16. You want the movie to take up the whole of the 
screen when it plays, and this is done through the 
Dimensions drop-down menu: 





Dimensions: | Match Movie 





mouy 
S movie - Mozilla Firefox Quy 
File Edit View Go Bookmarks Tools Help 
2->- 9 9 GID e a 
A 
Z: 
S. 
y 
9. v 
<] > 
Done 


At the moment, Match Movie is selected so your 
browser will always keep the movie at the size set 
in the Document Properties window—in this case, 
the default 550X400 pixels. If you resize your 
browser window, your Flash movie will stay the 
same size and will begin to be cut off when the 
window gets too small: 


























The other problem with defining a stage size in pix- 
els is that if someone is using a different screen 
resolution than you, the movie will be a different 
size on his or her screen. If you design your movie 
to be the perfect size on your 1280X960-pixel 
monitor and your viewer is viewing it on an 
800X600 screen, she won’t see quite what you 
intended. You can stop this from happening by 
changing the Dimensions setting to Percent. The 
Percent option refers to the size in the browser 
window, not the pixel size of the movie, so 100 
percent will always fill the entire browser window, 
no matter what size or resolution it is. Neat. 
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The most common settings used in commercial 










































































Without wanting to take the wind out of your sails sites are shown in the following graphic. The SWF 
at this point, it is important to point out the disad- does not scale and always stays in the middle of 
vantages of scaling your movie larger or smaller the browser window. Return to the Publish Settings 
than its intended size: window and change your settings to those shown: 
mE Bitmaps: When bitmap images are shown larger Formats | Flash | HTML 

than their intended size, they will distort (or pix- 

; a As E : | [info ) 
elate), reducing their quality significantly. This Ue Meal x] Le) 
can often cause JPEG images to look very poor. T jia ee 

ersion: . 
E Processing power: When a movie with processor- Ada 
intensive animation or many gradients is scaled eevee — TEAN x 
up, some slower machines will suffer with play- o io TA 
back (movie speed is reduced). 
y , Playback: []Paused at start [%]Displ 
E Text: There are a number of issues when it comes ae = ae eee Aa Aa 
to text, but we'll highlight a couple of major ae 
issues. First, scaling a movie down can obviously co tae = 
reduce the legibility of text in the movie making Window Mode: | Window x 
it illegible. Second, when a movie is scaled up or HTML alignment: Default y 
down, the layout of dynamic text is changed scales [No scale = 
dramatically, so this might ruin your carefully uae Pea 
p lanned design. Flash alignment: | Center s| ¡Center {v 
Show warning messages 
17. Change the settings to Percent, ensure the Width 








and Height boxes both read 100, click OK and use 
File > Publish Preview > HTML to preview your 
movie again. 





You can also save publishing options as templates 
in XML format, which is very handy. Click the 
Import/Export Profile icon in the top right of the 
Publish Settings window, and select Export from the 
menu that appears. 


Dimensions: | Percent 


Width: Height: 


100 x percent 





These settings are good because you know your 
movie will always stay central and fill the window. 


Import... 


Which Dimensions option you choose is a matter Export... 
of preference. If you want your movie to be in an 
exact area on your web page and remain in the 
same proportions, choose the Match Movie set- 
tings. If you want it to play at a certain percentage 
of the screen size on any computer at any resolu- 
tion, choose the Percent setting. 





To import it to a new FLA, use the Import option 
from the same drop-down menu. You can also save 
Profiles as part of the current template by clicking 
the plus sign (+) icon. This saves the current pub- 
lishing configuration as a new option in the 
Template drop-down menu. 
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18. Go back to the Publish Settings window and click 
the Formats tab. 


Notice that each of the file formats has a box next 
to it that displays the name of your movie. These 
boxes show what your movie will be called when 
you publish it in that format. It’s vital to be able to 
see which file corresponds to which format. If the 
extensions are not visible on your computer, it can 
be a problem telling them apart at a glance. 
Change the names of your two selected file types 
to movie_flash.swf and movie_html.html, respec- 
tively. Also check GIF Image and JPEG Image and 
change the filenames to movie_gif.gif and 
movie_jpg.jpg. 


Formats |Flash | HTML | GIF | JPEG 





























Type: File: 

¥|Flash (.swF) movie_flash.swf p 

Y] HTML (html) movie_html. html ø 

| GIF Image (gif) movie_gif gif ø 

v| JPEG Image (.jpg) movie_jpg.jpg a 
PNG Image (.pna) movie. png A 








19. Click the Publish button. If you look in the folder 
where you originally saved your movie, you'll see a 
whole host of files there now. You added the file 
type to the name because some operating systems 
don't show file extensions in many views. For 
example, as you can see in the following graphic, 
without the file type added to the name, it would 
be quite difficult to distinguish between the GIF 
and JPEG version. 


0 à y EH m 


movie movie 


el e 


imovie hemi 





movie_flash movie_jpa movie _gf movie 


20. Double-click the movie swf. swf file in your folder, 
and your movie will play in the stand-alone player 
(provided you installed the Flash Player when you 
loaded Flash onto your machine, of course!): 





@ Macromedia Flash Player € QuE 
[Fie View Control Help 

















21. Close the player and double-click the 
movie html.html file, and your movie will now 
start playing in your web browser. 





These two files—the SWF and the HTML files—are 
all that you need to put your movie on the Internet. 





You could delete your FLA file now and still be able to 
display your work on the Web. This isn’t recommended, 
though, because if you ever wanted to go back and edit 
your movie, you’d need the FLA. You should try to keep 
all your project files in one folder so you can easily find 
them again if you need to. It’s also always a good idea 
to archive your FLAs onto CD or some other backup 
media. 


Now that you’ve gone through the process once, let’s 
take a more detailed look at the publishing options and 
how and why you’d use each one. 
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The many faces of Flash Publish Settings 


Current profile: $ vb + 310 
Flash can do a lot of things, but it can't do everything. Formats |GIF | JPEG | PNG | Flash | HTML | QuickTime 

For this reason, there are many different publishing 
options that allow you to do much more with your 






























































i F File: 
Flash movie than create a SWF. rs Sia 

¥|Flash (.swF) movie_swF. sw øp 

1. Open the Publish Settings window, and check all Y] HTML (htm) movie_html. ht ø 
the Type boxes. A tab will appear for each type, Z] GIF Image (gif) movie_gif.gif ø 
with the exception of Windows Projector (.exe) Y] JPEG Image (.jpg) movie _jpg.jpg ø 
and Macintosh Projector. Y] PNG Image (.png) movie_png.png ø 

2. For ease of reference later, change the name of 2) windows Projector (exe) | movie_exe.exe p 
each file to include its format as you did before. +] Macintosh Projector movie_hqx.hqx ø 
The projector files are stand-alone executable files Y] QuickTime (.mov) movie_mov.mov ø 


that are used if your movies will be viewed offline, 
such as screensavers, or if you want to email your | 
movie to a friend who doesn’t have the Flash 
Player. The projector files contain a miniaturized 
Flash Player inside them so anyone can view your 
movie. A projector file is also useful when you 
want to create content for non-web applications 
(such as on a CD-ROM). 





Use Default Names 











Publish OK Cancel 























Note: Windows users will see the extension .hqx 
alongside the Mac projector type, whereas Mac 
users will see nothing alongside it. Don’t worry 
about this for now as we'll cover it in more depth 
later in the chapter. 











The two most important and most used tabs are Flash 
and HTML, so let’s focus on these two. 











3. When you've finished, you'll have a screen like this: At the time of this writing, QuickTime (currently on 
version 7) can only handle Flash content up to Flash 


5. If you need to publish QuickTime, you will have to 
export your movie as Flash 5 or lower via the Flash 
tab of the Publish Settings window. 
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sure that the layer with ActionScript in it is the last 
to be loaded because the code usually expects 
everything else to be loaded before it (and may 


Flash file publishing options 


The Flash tab is where you specify exactly how the SWF 
file will be created: 








Formats | Flash |HTML | GIF | JPEG | PNG | QuickTime 


Version: | Flash Player 8 v 


Load order: | Bottom up Y 
ActionScript version: | ActionScript 2.0 |v) Settings... 
Options: Generate size report 











Protect from import 
Omit trace actions 














Debugging permitted 














Compress movie 





Password: 


JPEG quality: J 80 
0 100 
Audio stream: MP3, 16 kbps, Mono Set... 
Audio event: MP3, 16 kbps, Mono Setu. 





Override sound settings 
Export device sounds 

















Local playback security: | Access local files only x| 


Post-processor: | None v| 








This tab contains the following significant options: 


E Version: Use the Version drop-down menu to select 
the version of the Flash Player for which you want 
your movie published. It is recommended that you 
export to an earlier version of the Flash plug-in 
until the Flash 8 plug-in becomes more common- 
place. The only time you should definitely use Flash 
Player 8 is when you need to include some of Flash 
8's extra functionality, such as the advanced 
ActionScript commands. These commands are 
highlighted in yellow in the Actions panel when you 
set the version to lower than Flash Player 8. 


Load Order: This specifies the order in which Flash 
will load the layers for the first frame of your 
movie. It can load from the bottom layer up or 
from the top layer down. This option only has an 
effect when your movie is viewed over a slow con- 
nection, when the failure to load layers that are 
critical—such as the layer containing the naviga- 
tion buttons—could result in a degraded user 
experience. In files that include ActionScript, make 


not work if it is not). If you follow this book’s con- 
vention and always put the ActionScript in the top 
layer called actions, you should always keep this 
setting as Bottom up. 


E Options: Select from the following options: 


E Generate size report: Creates a text file that tells 
you about the final SWF file. The file can be use- 
ful when you’re optimizing your movie because 
it gives you a frame-by-frame breakdown of the 
movie’s size, and useful information about any 
symbols, sounds, pictures, and text that are in 
there. The exact content of this file is a bit 
beyond the scope of this book, but it’s fairly 
straightforward when you view the file. 


E Protect from import: Stops anyone from import- 
ing your SWF file back into Flash and copying all 
of your hard work. There are applications that 
allow a malicious user to break this protection, 
but you are still advised to use it for your final 
site. 


E Omit Trace actions: Makes Flash ignore any 
Trace actions you might have included in your 
movie. Trace actions are commands that allow 
you to track the value of a variable in your 
movie and display it in the Output window 
while the movie is running. This is very helpful 
for you when you’re debugging your movie, but 
you don’t want it popping up when someone 
else plays your file. 


E Debugging Permitted: Allows you to use the 
Debugger panel on the final presentation, 
which can be selected from the Flash Player 
pop-up menu. This is useful when you’re trying 
to track any bugs in your final movie, but again, 
it’s not something that you want other people 
to be able to use. It’s also possible to protect 
this option by entering a password in the 
Password box. This permits only those who 
know the password to use the debugging 
options. 
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E Compress Movie: Although Flash compresses 
movies somewhat by default, this option allows 
Flash to further compress the Flash movie when 
publishing. As mentioned earlier, ActionScript 
code, video, and text benefit most from this, but 
vector shapes are also compressed. This option 
cannot be used for movies intended for use with 
player versions earlier than Flash Player 6. 


E Quality: These are global settings for imported 
artwork and sounds, and they will only affect 
the movie components that you did not optimize 
separately. As you discovered in earlier chapters, 
its always best to optimize all aspects of your 
movie separately because this provides the best 


E Template: This specifies the type of HTML file you 


want the SWF to be embedded into. Each different 
template includes specific types of HTML tags that 
allow you to extend the HTML file’s functionality. 
There are more options in Flash Professional than 
Flash Basic. The Info button will give you a brief 
description of the selected template, and which file 
it is. The HTML template files are kept in the Flash 
8/en/First Run/HTML folder (or the equivalent 
folder if you are using an international version) on 
Windows, or Macromedia Flash 8/First Run/HTML 
on the Mac, so if you’re an HTML/XHTML whiz and 
want to change them, back up the originals and 
have a go. In most cases, the Flash Only option will 
be fine. 


compression-to-quality ratio. ; F F 
P did E Detect Flash Version: This option determines 


whether some JavaScript code is placed in your 
HTML file to check the user’s plug-in version 
against the required one for your movie. If the user 
has a suitable version, the movie is shown as nor- 
mal; otherwise some error text is displayed along 
with a link to the latest Flash plug-in: 


HTML file publishing options 


The HTML tab specifies how to configure the HTML file 
that will be published. 
















































































Formats | Flash | HTML | GIF JPEG | PNG | QuickTime 
Y Movie - Maza Firefox JEJ 
Template: |Flash Only x| Re eS 
Detect Flash Version Atema 
Version: 8. 
Dimensions: | Match Movie {v 
Width: Height: 
x pixels 
Playback: Paused at start ¥| Display menu 
¥} Loop Device font = 
Quality: | High x| 
Window Mode: | Window x] E Once the HTML file with the detection code has 
beta a] been produced, you can customize the JavaScript 
; detection code to react differently when the user 
Scale: | 5 . : P 
Dor Crowe S doesn’t have the required plug-in version. For 
oor pp rerticall instance, you could show them alternative (older!) 
a . | : A 
ee orac Center Ml [Center = Flash content; redirect them to an HTML version of 
v] Show warning messages your website; or show them a cool image along 
with the Flash download link to entice them in. 
Come on...comeon.... 











E Dimensions: As you've already seen, this allows 
you to change how your movie is displayed on the 
screen. You can use your movie dimensions, specify 
another movie size, or scale your movie to a per- 
centage of the user’s browser dimensions. 
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E Playback: Options include the following: 


E Paused at start: Means the user has to tell the 
movie to play before it will do anything. 


E Display menu: Displays a menu when a user 
right-clicks (or Crri-clicks on Mac) your movie. 
This menu allows the user to control the play- 
back of the movie, change the movie quality, 
and zoom in to see all that lovely vector detail. 
Switch this off if you don't want your users to 
have these options. Many commercial sites 
switch this off so users don't try to switch to 
low-quality settings or zoom into the graphics 
to have a close look at how it was all put 
together. 


Zoom In 


Show All 
Quality » 


v Play 
v Loop 


Rewind 
Forward 
Back 


Settings... 
Print... 


Show Redraw Regions 








About Macromedia Flash Player 8... 
E] 








The contents of this menu can be customized using 
the ContextMenu class in ActionScript. Look in 
ActionScript 2.0 Classes > Movie > ContextMenu 
within the ActionScript reference for information. 





E Loop: Plays your movie continuously if selected, 
or only once if it’s not. This option is overridden 
by any stop actions you have, and can also be 
overridden by the user. 


E Device font: Replaces any static text in your 
movie with a system font, which can cut down 
on file size, although you have less control over 
which font is used. Flash uses the closest one it 
finds on the user’s machine, but these days it’s 
usually very close as long as you use the generic 
fonts—_sans, _serif, and _typewriter). 


E Quality: This option allows you to set the render- 
ing quality that your movie will play at—the lower 
the quality setting, the faster it will run on a slower 
computer. We recommended you set this to Auto 
High to allow Flash to drop the quality to maintain 
frame rate and synchronization if it needs to. It’s 
not worth worrying about setting this to a lower 
quality—if users are having problems with the 
quality, they can change it themselves at their end. 


E Window Mode: These options affect how some 
advanced Dynamic HTML (DHTML) commands can 
interact with your movie in certain browsers. Most 
of the time, you'll want to leave this set to 
Window. 


E HTML alignment: This allows you to specify the 
position of your movie window inside the browser 
window. Default will center the movie, and the 
other options will align it along the desired edge. 


E Scale: If you've changed the size of your movie 
with the Dimensions option earlier, you can use 
this option to define how your movie is scaled to 
fit into the browser window. 


E Flash alignment: These two options allow you to 
set the vertical and horizontal alignment of your 
movie inside its window, and how it will be 
cropped if it needs to be. 


E Show warning messages: When this box is checked, 
any errors discovered when the HTML file is 
played—for example, images that aren’t where 
they say they are—are displayed as messages on 
the browser when the user views your site. 


Until you become more familiar with the intricacies of 
HTML/XHTML coding, you won’t need to alter many— 
if any—of these options. The Dimensions option is the 
most important thing to be aware of at this stage, and 
you can experiment with the rest when you become 
more experienced. 


The remaining publishing formats in the Publish 
Settings window are fairly self-explanatory. We'll give 
you a brief rundown of them and highlight the most 
important options. 
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GIF, JPEG, and PNG 


These bitmap export options are of particular interest 
to the Flash designer because they allow the easy cre- 
ation of both a Flash and an HTML version of your 
website. All these formats will publish the first frame of 
your movie as a static image. The exception to this is 
GIFs, which can also be animated. You can specify an 
individual frame for Flash to publish by putting #Static 
as a label on that frame. 


GIF seems to be the best option for publishing a static 
image because its compression routines are well suited 
to Flash’s solid colors. If you use a lot of gradients in 
your movie, though, these can come out horribly 
dithered—it’s worth checking the Remove gradients 
box and replacing the gradients with solid colors to 
achieve a better-quality image. 


GIF files also have the option to be animated. When 
you publish your movie as an animated GIF, Flash saves 
each frame of your movie as a GIF frame that'll be 
played through in a flipbook manner to give the 
appearance of animation. This is best for HTML ver- 
sions of sites or for doing small animations such as 
advertising banners that you want to be viewable on all 
computers. 





Note that ActionScript is ignored when creating an 
animated GIF; the timeline will simply run from end 
to end. 


Also note that in some versions of Flash 8 we used 
to test this on, the animation seemed to be messed 
up when we tried to export an animated GIF using 
the methods we’ve already discussed. This problem 
should be rectified in the final product, but if you 
get any problems with this, try using File > Export 
> Export Movie, then choose to save as Animated 
GIF from the Format drop-down menu. Then choose 
a filename and save location, and click OK, and 
your animated GIF should come out fine. 
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If the image you’re exporting contains a lot of gradients 
or imported artwork, the best option is to publish it as 
a JPEG file. As you move the Quality slider to the left, 
the file size gets smaller but the quality of the image 
deteriorates—and vice versa. 


It’s worth playing with this option in conjunction with 
the Publish Preview option to find the best balance for 
your image. There’s also an option to set the image as a 
Progressive JPEG. This is a method for loading images 
on slower computers: the computer will load an inter- 
laced version of the file (for example, every fifth line), 
and then fill in the image one set of lines at a time. 


PNG is the only image format supported by Flash that 
includes an alpha channel for transparency. Remember 
that a transparent GIF has pixels that are either fully 
transparent or fully opaque, but a PNG image can con- 
tain degrees of transparency. To use this option, you 
must have the Bit Depth set to 24-bit with Alpha. 





A PNG-24 image will be very large and is not really 
designed for the Web, so don’t be tempted to use it 
as such. Select 8-bit if you want to use the PNG ina 
web page. The file size should be comparable to (or 
less than) a GIF. 














Formats | Flash | HTML | GIF PNG =| JPEG | QuickTime 
































Width: Height: 
Dimensions: x ¥} Match movie 
Bit depth: | 24-bit with Alpha v 
Options: [V] Optimize colors Dither solids 
Interlace Remove gradients 





























| Smooth 








QuickTime movies 


Publishing your movies in QuickTime format allows you 
to use them with other QuickTime files. 
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Formats | Flash | HTML | GIF PNG | JPEG | QuickTime 














Width: Height: 
Dimensions: x Y] Match movie 
Alpha: | Auto {v | 
Layer: | Auto v | 





Streaming sound: Use QuickTime compression 





Controller: | None v 





Playback: Loop 
Paused at start 
Play every frame 


























File: [4] Flatten (Make self-contained) 











The Flash movie will be published on its own track 
inside the QuickTime file, which can then be edited 
from inside QuickTime Pro—a program made by Apple 
for the creation and editing of QuickTime files. The 
options control how the Flash track will interact with 
other tracks inside the movie, and which type of 
QuickTime controller to use to play the movie. It’s a 
good idea to select the Flatten box because it tells Flash 
to build all the external files (such as graphics or 
movies) into the final QuickTime file, allowing it to be 
played as a stand-alone file on any computer. If this 
box is not checked, the final file will be smaller, but it 
will depend on links to the external files. If these files 
are moved or renamed, the movie won't be displayed 
correctly. 


Projector files 


If you ever aim to create Flash movies for CD-ROM or 
(downloadable) full-screen games, the projector file 
will come in mighty handy. Besides the alluring option 
to run Flash movies full screen, projector files also have 
the benefit of being stand-alone, so you never have to 
worry about whether the user has the Flash plug-in (or 
hassles about which version they have if they do). The 
way a projector file works is by creating an application 
(aka a program) and placing in it a copy of the Flash 
plug-in and your Flash movie content. On Windows, a 
projector file has the .exe extension, while the Mac 
version has a (usually hidden) .app extension. What's 
most important is that a double-click of either will 
launch the projector file like any other software appli- 
cation. Neat-o. 





Warning: Creating a Mac projector file on Windows 
creates an HQX file, which is a compressed archive 
rather like a zip file. If you intend to distribute a 
Mac projector file along with your Windows one, 
you will need to extract the projector file first. Either 
get a Mac user friend to do this for you or get a 
copy of Aladdin’s Stuffit Expander for Windows. 











Just in case you hadn't already noticed, the Projector 
publish type doesn’t have a publish settings tab. In fact, 
Flash just creates a basic projector file and goes home 
early for tea and scones. Unfortunately for us, while 
Flash is putting its slippers on, we'll be stuck in front of 
the monitor for a little longer making our projector file 
work how we want it to. 


So what exactly do we want our projector file to do? 
OK, let’s imagine that we’re working on an addictive 
Flash game with a friend. (Coincidentally, the game is 
set to halve productivity in offices all over the world— 
it’s that addictive): 


“First, we want our users immersed in the game, so 
we'll make it full-screen.” 


“Great . . . but if the boss is around they might need to 
run it in a smaller window.” 


“Yeah, you’ve got a point. If they are anything like our 
eagle-eyed boss, he’ll see the game however small it is.” 


“How about an exit button or a key on the keyboard 
they can press that quits the projector file automati- 
cally?” 


“But then you'd lose your score. Hmm... How about 
the game pauses and switches to a spreadsheet, to 
make it look like you’re hard at work on that report 
that was due in last week?” 


The two key-required functions pointed out here are 
toggle full-screen and quit. Let’s make a quick projec- 
tor file and see how they are achieved. 
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Creating a full-screen projector file 


In this exercise, we'll create our first projector file and 
make it run full-screen. 


1. Open the fullscreen.fla file from the code 
download for this chapter. The file contains the fish 
(who you might remember from earlier in the 
book), a button, and a blue background. If you 
don't have this file, create a new movie, save it as 
fullscreen.fla, and draw a fish on the stage. 





2. Select the fish in ¡ts entirety and convert it into a 
graphic symbol called fish using the F8 key. Give it 
a central registration point. 


3. Rename the default layer Sea Scene and position 
the fish off-stage left and around vertical center. 
Don’t be too fussy as we're going to animate him. 











4. Insert a keyframe at frame 50 of the Sea Scene 
layer and set a motion tween between frames 1 
and 50. 














Treen: | Motion [e] sde | sond: [orm x] 
Eso l [Ek Effect: 1 








5. Select the keyframe at frame 50 and move the fish 
to off-stage right. This will be his destination point. 
The fish will swim from left to right, appearing and 
disappearing from the edges of the stage. 









TA O) 
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Rather than have him swim in a straight line he’ll weave 
up and down on a hand-drawn motion path. 


6. Add a motion guide for the Sea Scene layer. 

















7. Select the new guide layer and use the Pencil tool 
to draw a line from off-stage left to off-stage right. 
To create the illusion of the fish looping around, 
I’ve started and ended my line around the vertical 
center of the stage and have made sure that the 
line goes well off-stage (note: the fish has been 
hidden in this screenshot): 

















8. Now snap the fish to both ends of the line at 
keyframes 1 (left side) and 50 (right side). To make 
sure the fish will snap, ensure that View » 
Snapping > Snap to Objects is switched on. 

















Now test the movie to check that the fish moves along 
the guideline. If he does, we'll proceed to the projector 
file part! First, we need three buttons on stage to 
turn full-screen on, turn full-screen off, and quit the 
application. 
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9. Create a new layer called buttons, and, if you 
downloaded this file, drag three copies of the red 
button symbol from the Library onto the stage. If 
you created this file from scratch, you can either 
draw a new button and convert it to a button sym- 
bol, or get a premade one from Window > 
Common Libraries > Buttons. 


Arrange the buttons at the bottom of the stage with 
one button to the right (this will be our quit button): 








Deo Bi So welt esp fom (5 2 











10. Give the buttons instance names (from left to 
right): max_butt, min_butt, and quit_butt. 


11. To help us identify between the max_butt and 
min_butt buttons, use the Free Transform tool to 
make the min_butt about 50% smaller: 


12. Insert a new layer called actions, and add the 
following code to frame 1 of the layer: 


max_butt.onRelease = function() { 
fscommand(“fullscreen", true); 

$ 

min_butt.onRelease = function() { 
fscommand("fullscreen", false); 

$ 

quit_butt.onRelease = function() { 
fscommand("quit") ; 


$; 


If this looks like a lot of stuff to type, it might 
encourage you to know that this is all the code for 
this movie. The basic premise is that every button 
has an onRelease event handler, so when they are 
clicked, the code block will run. Each of these 
blocks contains an fscommand function. 





fscommand functions are used by Flash to communi- 
cate with applications, including web browsers and 
the Flash projector. 





If you now preview the movie using Control » Test 
Movie, you'll notice that the buttons don’t do any- 
thing. This is because the fscommands are specific 
to Flash projector files. So we need to tell Flash to 
produce our projector file for us so that we can see 
the buttons in action. 


13. Open the Publish Settings window via File > 
Publish Settings. 
14. Depending on your chosen operating system, 


check either the Macintosh Projector or Windows 
Projector option, then click Publish. 





Formats | 





Type: File: 

[Flash (swf) fullscreen. swf | 
HTML (html) fullscreen. html 

CI GIF Image (gif) fullscreen. gif 

[DD JPEG Image (. jpg) fullscreen. jpg 


(APNG Image (.png) ullscreen.png 


[4] Windows Projector (.exe) fullscreen.exe | 





Macintosh Projector Fullscri 
C QuickTime (.mow) 








BUETTTITS 


ES 
E 


Iscreen.mow 











15. Now locate the projector file and double-click to 
open it. 





l>, fullscreen.fla 
Flash Document 
62 KB 
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With the projector file open, if you click on the maxi- 
mize button, the movie will go full screen: 





A full-screen aquarium, pretty cool, huh!?! Yeah, it 
could do with a few more fish | admit. . . 


Once you start missing your desktop icons, click on the 
minimize button. It will then return to normal size. 
While the movie is normal size, notice that all the com- 
mands that we scripted are available: Exit is located on 
the File menu (Quit Flash Player on the Flash Player 
menu for Mac) and Full Screen is located on the View 
menu: 
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However, in full-screen mode the menus aren’t visible, 
so this is why our buttons come in handy. Don’t forget 
that having games and CD-ROMs running full-screen 
really does intensify their overall experience. 


Now, add a few more fish if you feel like it, and when 
you’re done we'll return to getting your website online. 


Uploading your files to the 
host server 


To make your movies available to the viewer, you need 
to upload them onto your hosting server so that peo- 
ple can access them over the Internet. This task is 
always fraught with danger the first time you do it, but 
like riding a bike, after you get it right once, it just 
seems to come naturally. The options available to you 
when you upload your files depend on the web hosting 
company you’re using, and it would be impractical to 
provide you with instructions on how to do it all in 
detail. We'll cover some of the basic principles here, 
but always check with your ISP to make sure you know 
all of its distinctive ins and outs. 


The key stages in the process are as follows: 


1. Choose your ISP and establish how much space 
they'll give you for your website and what features 
they’ll support. 


2. Find out the specific upload locations and proce- 
dures for your ISP. 


3. Transfer your movie files up to the host site based 
on these procedures. 





Most modern browsers have upload abilities built 
into them, so once you have all the information just 
outlined, it’s only a matter of entering the correct 
address in the browser and dragging files into the 
browser window to upload them. 
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The first issue you come across when you're getting 
your web page up and running is deciding exactly 
which files you need to upload. The only files that you 
need are your SWF and HTML files. Remember, the FLA 
file is just the authoring file; it isn’t required once 
you’ve published your movie. Also, you don’t need to 
upload any fonts, images, or other external files (unless 
you are using features that allow external assets) 
because Flash will embed these into your final SWF 
movie. 


The second issue you'll come across is deciding what to 
call your HTML file. If the file is going to be a page 
inside your website, you can call it whatever you like as 
long as you include a link to that filename from 
another web page. If, however, your movie is going to 
be the first page of your website, you’ll need to name it 
according to the protocols of your web server. 
Typically, the first HTML page of a site is called 
index.html, but you’ll need to check this with your 
web hosting company. When you type a web address 
into your browser, you usually just type the URL, for 
example www. friendsofed.com, and the browser auto- 
matically searches for the web page called 
www. friendsofed.com/index.html. It’s just a conven- 
tion designed to save people from having to type 
/index.html at the end of every web address. If you did 
not rename your file, the user would have to know to 
type www.friendsofed.com/movie html.html into 
their browser to get to your movie. 


The final hurdle is actually getting the files up onto the 
server. To perform file transfers to the server, you use a 
special protocol called FTP, which stands for File 
Transfer Protocol. You can either use a shareware pro- 
gram to do this (try CuteFTP for Windows or RBrowser 
for Macintosh), or one of the many site-creation pro- 
grams, such as Microsoft FrontPage or Macromedia 
Dreamweaver, which contain built-in features to help 
you upload your files. As mentioned earlier, though, 
your browser probably already supports FTP if it is a 
recent version, so there is now much less need for spe- 
cialized programs. 


From here, you pass beyond the bounds of Flash, and 
out into the brave new world of the Internet. 


Case study 


You’re almost home free with your case study website. 
In this chapter, you’re going to publish the movie and 
set up the necessary files on your hard drive that you'll 
need to upload your website onto the Internet. 


1. Open your case study document. 


2. With the Flash document open, go to File > 
Publish Settings to display the Publish Settings win- 
dow. On the Formats tab, select the Flash and 
HTML boxes (the entry in the File field may be dif- 
ferent than the following screenshot—it’ll be what- 
ever you saved your case study movie as): 





Formats | Flash | HTML 


Type: File: 





4 


Flash (.swF} case_study. swf 














[Z] HTML (html) case_study.html p 








3. On the Flash tab, set the JPEG quality to 80%. This 
will shear off a bit from the file size, but not so 
much that it will degrade the quality of the images 
you imported: 





JPEG quality: N 80 














Even though we've taken the easy route here of 
allowing all our images to be compressed by Flash’s 
default compression, it is always advisable when 
working commercially (or aiming to ensure quality 
versus file size) to set the compression rate of each 
image individually. 











4. On the HTML tab, uncheck the Display menu box 
so that the menu does not appear when users 
right-click the movie. 
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5. You want the Flash movie to scale in the user’s Open the HTML file to test how your SWF looks in a 
browser without losing its original proportions. To browser: 
do this, select Percent from the Dimensions drop- 
down menu and leave the Scale selection as Y caso etudy - Mazilla Firefox Qué 
Default (Show all): OEA 
Publish Settings 
Current profile: Default ~| H + o0 7 


Formats | Flash | HTML 


Template: | Flash Only | 


Detect Flash Version 














Version: 8. 
Dimensions: Percent Y eras of ED mini-site. Created using Flash 
Width: Height: 


100 x | 100 percent 


A A E 












































Playback: Paused at start | Display menu 
¥| Loop Device Font 
Quality: | High x| : 
= 7. Save your case study document and close it. 
Window Mode: | Window x| 
HTML alignment: | Default p When you upload your website to the Internet, don’t 
Scale: [Defaut (Show al) [y] forget that you need to include the einstein. jpg and 
gandhi. jpg files because these are external files that 
Horizontal: = Vertical: = A A dM A h d 
center a] [center y] the Flash movie calls on with the loadMovie method. 











v| Show warning messages 





Summary 
In this chapter, we've given a brief survey of the issues 


related to getting your finished movies ready for view- 
ing up on the Web. 























6. That's it! Click the Publish button, click OK, and 
look in the folder on your hard drive where you've 
stored the files for this case study: m Flash has publishing options that will build all the 

output files you need to get your movie online. 


You saw that 





@ case_study.fla 





E The most common publishing option for Flash is to 
embed a SWF file inside an HTML page. 





[EJ EINSTEIN. JPG 
[E] GANDHI. JPG E Flash will create the HTML file that hosts your 
movie, and you can tweak the HTML if you like. 
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E You can adjust the way your movie displays in the 
user's browser—and other attributes, too— 
by manipulating the values in the Publish Settings 
window. 


E Projector files are self-contained Flash movies that 
don’t require the Flash plug-in for viewing and can 
run in full-screen mode. 


E Once you've created the viewable files, you need 
to consult with your web hosting company about 
getting your files up on your website. 


In the next two chapters, we’re going to delve deep 


into the heart of ActionScript to whet your appetite for 
code. 
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Guess my age! 








Chapter 15 





INTERMEDIATE ACTIONSCRIPT, PART 1 





What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m Implementing the first steps of intermediate ActionScripting: 
m Planning larger-scale ActionScripts 
m Performing basic input and output 


m Taking ActionScript further: 
m Understanding the logic of a Flash movie’s internal structure with 
relation to dot notation 
m Getting movies to talk to each other using dot notation and code 
scope in ActionScript 
m Animating objects dynamically with ActionScript and user input 
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So far, you’ve gained enough Flash know-how to earn 
the grade of beginner—you're not a novice anymore, 
that’s for sure. However, the rest of the book is going 
to take you further and enable you to earn your wings 
as an intermediate Flash user. The impressive effects on 
cutting-edge Flash sites will no longer baffle you—after 
the next two chapters, you'll have insight into the 
methods that top Flash designers use to create those 
cool-looking sites. 


This is the starting point of your road toward mastering 
Flash. This chapter and the next will teach you the 
three main programming techniques you need to get 
going on your journey. They are 


E Intelligently breaking down a problem and forming 
a structured plan to resolve it 


E Treating a movie clip symbol as an object and 
understanding its relationship to the main Timeline 
and to other movie clips 


m Using structured programming 


Pll cover the first two points in this chapter, and intro- 
duce the basics of the third so you can hit the ground 
running when you get to Chapter 16. 


The rest of this book has a much steeper learning curve 
than the previous chapters, and assumes you know 
how to perform basic actions (which were covered in 
Chapters 9 to 11) without being shown all the steps 
explicitly. However, | want as many readers as possible 
to get their wings, so if after reading the relevant sec- 
tion, you feel you haven’t mastered one of these skills, 
go back and practice a little until you get the hang of it. 
The things | discuss in this chapter will make the differ- 
ence between a plain vanilla Flash site and one that’s 
packed with interesting and engaging features. 


Planning your complex 
ActionScript: A practical 
overview 


This chapter’s author worked in several software-heavy 
environments before going into multimedia and web 
design. These were at a different end of the spec- 
trum—industrial display systems and safety-critical 
computer-control systems at nuclear plants. Working 
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with this intense level of coding teaches two things 
about effective programming that are applicable to 
complex ActionScripting—which is really programming 
by another name. 


E You must start by looking at the problem and not 
the solution, and then refine the problem until you 
have a collection of simpler problems to solve. 


E You must treat these individual problems as small, 
self-contained tasks, and be able to code and test 
each small solution as you go along to make sure 
it’s working properly. Once the discrete compo- 
nents are tested and working, you can integrate 
them and test again. 


You’re going to put these ideas into practice by modi- 
fying the Smiler movie you created in Chapter 11. 


Some people are very sensitive about their age, so 
when someone asks, “How old do you think | am?” you 
need to reply with care. If your guess is close to the 
correct age, you'll please them. But if you're a long way 
off in either direction, you’re likely to offend, and may 
need to retreat quickly. 


You’re going to make your Smiler equally sensitive 
about its age. Fishing for a compliment, it will invite 
you to guess its age. If your guess is way wrong, it will 
put on a big frown, but as your guesses get closer to its 
actual age, the happier Smiler will get. When you guess 
exactly right, you'll see Smiler’s biggest possible smile. 


This is going to involve quite a big change to the exist- 
ing Smiler code. Following the advice just offered, the 
first question you need to ask is, “What exactly is the 
problem I’m trying to address with complex 
ActionScript?” 


Defining a problem 


Is guessing Smiler’s age the ActionScripting problem? 
No—that’s the user’s problem. You’re creating the 
code for Flash to respond to the user’s guess. Let’s 
think about exactly what you want Flash to do by walk- 
ing through the user's typical interaction with Smiler— 
this will help you identify the contours of the problem 
and the subproblems that it’s composed of. 
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1. You want to define a number that the user doesn’t 
know—Smiler’s age—and you want to constantly 
check this number against the user’s guess. 


2. You want to detect when the user is wrong and, if 
so, by how much, and then convert the size of the 
user’s error into an expression on Smiler’s face. 


3. The more wrong the guess is, the more Smiler will 
move toward its biggest frown, at the “sad” frame. 


4. As the user’s guesses get nearer to Smiler’s age, the 
happier it will get—moving toward the “happy” 
frame. When the user guesses the exact value of 
Smiler’s age, Smiler will put on its biggest smile and 
the game is finished. 


How do you check that you’ve defined the problem 
correctly? By thinking it through and ensuring there’s 
nothing else you want your program to do. If necessary, 
you talk to your client to confirm that you’ve analyzed 
the problem correctly. 





At this stage, it’s important to think only in terms of 
what you want Flash to do—now isn’t the time to 
think about exactly how you’re going to make Flash 
do it. You need to keep your mind untainted by 
solutions until you’ve got a clear idea of the prob- 
lem and its subproblems. 











You'll find that most problems can be stated in a simi- 
lar form to the one just described, even if they're very 
complex. A programmer would call the list of things 
that ActionScript needs to do a list of requirements. 
This list doesn't state the solution; it just states what 
needs to be done. Because these are the only require- 
ments you have for the interaction of Smiler and the 
user, you can be reasonably confident that your list is a 
general statement of the whole problem. A program- 
mer would call these the high-level requirements, 
and would break each requirement down into a list of 
smaller, more detailed requirements for the program. 
This list is called a requirements specification. 


The multi-billion dollar super-computer programs that 
refuse to work don’t usually fail because they’ve been 
coded incorrectly. They fail—almost without excep- 
tion—because the wrong problem was defined at the 
planning stage, so the programming solution that was 
built based on that definition didn’t fulfill the require- 
ments of the actual problem. This can mean that the 
programmers aren’t all working toward the same 
clearly defined goal. Although all the sections of the 
program work in isolation, when they’re put together, 
the different chunks can’t be integrated properly and 
nothing works. This emphasizes the importance of 
planning, and it’s why you’re not going to jump straight 
into creating the ActionScript for the new, improved 
Smiler. Instead, you’re going to take things stage by 
stage, and guarantee that you come up with an effec- 
tive solution. 


Breaking down the Smiler problem 


You now need to break down, or decompose, your 
high-level requirements into more detailed basic 
requirements. You keep breaking things down in 
repeated iterations until you have the simplest list pos- 
sible things that can’t be broken down any further. 


A first iteration has subpoints of each original point 
(1.1, 1.2; 2.1, 2.2; etc.) and a second iteration has sub- 
points of each of these (1.1.1, 1.1.2, 1.1.3, etc.). 


Let’s work out Smiler’s detailed requirements specifica- 
tion, based on the high-level requirement you’ve 
already specified. 


1. Define a number representing Smiler’s age. 


2. Acquire a number (let’s call it guess) from the 
user, and check it against age. 


3. Compare the difference between age and guess 
and apply this value to the Smiler movie in order to 
make it go to a particular frame to indicate how 
close the guess is. 


4. If the difference is zero, make Smiler go to the 
“happy” label on the Timeline—Smiler’s biggest 
smile—and stop. If the difference is not zero, 
repeat from point 2. 
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You can now break this down further in your first itera- 
tion by asking more questions about the nature of the 
problem. For example: 


E How big a number can age be? Can it be 450? Can 
it be 6124569081? 


E Can guess be the word “five” or does it have to be 
the number 5? 


m How many frames should Smiler have? 
This is what your first iteration might look like: 


1.1: Define a variable—age—that’s between 1 and 99. 
2.1: Elicit a text entry from the user that’s numeric. 


2.2: Assign this text entry to a variable, guess. 


3.1: Create a new variable, difference, that’s equal 
to age minus guess. 


E 3.2: If difference is a negative number, convert it 
to a positive number of equal magnitude. 


E 3.3: In the Smiler movie clip, go to a frame number 
that's equal to difference to represent how far 
out the user's guess is. 


m 4.1: If difference is 0, stop. Otherwise repeat 
from 2.1. 


Through refining your problem, you’ve almost written 
yourselves a set of instructions to solve it with. 


If you put 1.1 to 4.1 in order, you end up with a list of 
what you need to do to reach a solution to the overall 
Smiler ActionScripting problem. This powerful tech- 
nique goes by the name of top-down design: you've 
defined the high-level problem—the top—and then 
worked down into the problem by splitting up the 
requirements into their simplest forms. By the end of 
the process you have a problem that's so well defined 
that it has become the answer itself—and the path to 
the final specification is traceable all the way back to 
the top-level problem you're trying to solve. 
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The converse coding style, bottom-up design, 
looks at the problem from the other way around— 
by starting at the bottom and asking questions 
such as, “What are the basic building blocks of this 
problem?” It then builds these blocks as software 
entities called objects, each of which is based on 
templates called classes that are used to define 
what objects are. The first set of classes (called 
superclasses) is then extended to form more pre- 
cise classes, and thus a more precise solution. This 
coding system is called object-oriented design. You 
need to know structured programming to be able 
to use it well, so that’s what you'll concentrate on in 
your foundation—although, because Flash is itself 
object-oriented, I’ve shown you how to follow the 
object-oriented hierarchy of properties and meth- 
ods that ActionScript is arranged around. 











The Smiler example is a fairly simple problem, and you 
probably could have worked out the answer in your 
head without listing your requirements. However, when 
you're working on a bigger coding project, you won't 
have that luxury. The top-down method of planning 
and problem definition will save a lot of time and 
brainpower when solving more complex problems, and 
it will help ensure that you're solving the right problem 
in the right way. 


By giving your problem a defined structure, you're 
forcing your ActionScript to follow a similar, structured 
form. You'll write ActionScript that’s well thought-out 
and that addresses each requirement in turn. 


For the beginner, thinking of the task in terms of the 
problem rather than the ActionScript has yet another— 
rather more subtle—advantage. If you think only in 
terms of the code solution, you'll only ever use the 
Flash skills you've already got a handle on. However, if 
you define the problem properly before thinking about 
the code, you may well hit upon the requirement for 
tasks you can't yet do. You'll be forced to try new 
methods to achieve this—instead of repeating the 
tasks you already know how to do and allowing your 
Flash programs to become stale. By looking at what 
you need to solve a problem, rather than what prob- 
lems you can solve with the skills you already have, 
you'll constantly improve your skills and upgrade your 
Flash technique. 
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You now know what you need to change in the old 
Smiler to create a new, age-sensitive version. However, 
before you can solve the problem defined by your 
requirement specification, there are one or two pieces 
of Flash know-how you need to acquire. For instance, 
point two asks you to get the user to guess Smiler’s 
age: so you need to know how to allow the user to 
input text, and how to get Flash to use that input. 


Basic input and output 


So far, you’ve seen that ActionScript allows you to 
create variables that you can store values in, and that 
Flash uses these variables in the background without 
the user being aware of them. 


Sometimes, as in the Smiler movie, you want to have 
these variables visible on the screen so that you (and 
the user) can see what they are. In Flash, getting and 
displaying variables—whose values can change, 
remember—is done with input text fields and 
dynamic text fields. Although | touched on using 
input text fields, most of the text fields you’ve used up 
to now have contained static text, which, as its name 
suggests, doesn’t do anything but sit in its box (even if 
the box itself is animated). Before | explain the two 
new types of text, there’s something about the text 
fields themselves that needs to be explained. 


If you just click once on the stage with the Text tool 
while you have Static Text selected in the Text type 
drop-down menu on the far left of the Properties panel, 
you'll create a text field that will extend indefinitely as 
you type into it. The text field will only move to a new 
line when you press the Enver key. This text field, with 
undefined width, has a circle in the top-right corner. 


Undefined... 





If, however, you click and drag on the stage with the 
Text tool and make your text field a wide rectangle, this 
field will have a width defined by the size of the field 
you dragged out. The text you type into it will wrap 
onto the line below when the text reaches the edge of 
the field. This text field, which has a defined width, has 
a square in the top-right corner. 





A text field with an undefined width will become a 
defined-width text field if you alter the width of it at 
any time. Additionally, you can revert a defined-width 
text field to an undefined-width field by placing your 
cursor over the little square and double-clicking. 


Now I’ll show you how to use text fields for input and 
update them dynamically. 


Using input text and dynamic text 


Let’s try an experiment. 


1. Create a new movie and use the Text tool to drag 
out a text field onto the stage. Make it around 150 
pixels wide. Change the default layer name to Text. 


2. In the Properties panel, use the Text type drop- 
down menu to change the text from Static Text to 
Input Text. 


3. Notice that the square at the top right of the text 
box has moved to the bottom right, and that there 
are new fields visible in the bottom half of the 
Properties panel. 


Y propertes Piters | Parameters La 
DESS -E ps TELE] 


Kylo |y at [mena w) arar atos for ramtstdey v| (embed 


tros Text ~x A ts ~ 


we 153.9 lx 356.0 || (a [sngeme vao 0 ve Fator O 
â 


w253 y 043 Maximum characters: 0 
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This text field is now enabled as an input field in 
the finished movie. The additional fields in the bot- 
tom section of the Properties panel allow you to 
control the behavior of that input field. 


You'll use these fields to tell Flash that you want to 
store the user’s input in a variable. 


4. In the Instance Name field, enter inText. Change 
the Maximum characters field to 10, set the line 
type to Single line and click the Show border 
around text button. Also click the Align left button. 
Your panel will now look like this: 





Y Properties Fiers Parameters ad 
p moe vi] A mu y] vir RODEA @ 
ntet Ay 0 lw al Nomi m) Artsin for resdabäty mi| Embed, 
Wi 1539 Yi 356.0 T) sage ine {x ec Vor: Fato har o 
usa uma Me te 





Selecting the Show border around text option 
means that the outline of the text field will appear 
in the movie—this can be very helpful for users, 
because they don't want to have to search too 
hard for the text input area. 


5. Test the movie. 


6. Click inside the text field box and enter some text. 
You can enter up to 10 characters, the maximum 
you specified. 


You've created a text input area for the user on the 
stage, and the text typed into it will be used later 
to set the value of a variable. 


You can now also create an output text area that 
will keep you informed about the current value of 
the variable. 


7. Paste a copy of the text field you just created 
underneath the original. 


8. Working with the new text field, change the text 
type in the drop-down menu in the Properties 
panel to Dynamic Text. Also, change the instance 
name to outText. 


9. Deselect the Show border around text button and 
the Selectable button. 
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10. Insert a layer above the text layer in the Timeline 
and name this new layer Button. Add a button- 
sized circle to the stage in the new layer. With the 
circle (and any stroke it may have) selected, press 
F8 to make it a symbol. Make it a button, and call it 
input button. 





‘Convert to Symbol 





Mame: | input button 


o Type: O Movie clp Regstration: 585 
K Bag 


tton 
O Graphic 








11. With the button still selected, give it an instance 
name of inButton using the Properties panel. 


— Ï Y Properties Filters | Parameters 


& Button hd | Instance of; input button | 


inButton Track as button v | 


W: 37.0 x: 581.0 





a H; 37.0 Y: 346.4 


12. You now need to add an event handler for your 
button. Insert a new layer named Actions above 
the Button layer. 





Y j o 
LA Button . E 
Text . . m 











As usual, you'll add some code on this layer. 
Cut! 


OK, those of you who thought you were going to use 
Script Assist again, put your hands up. Well, without 
wanting to disappoint those of you with arms 
stretched, at this stage you’re going to graduate to the 
next level: typing code freely. 
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By typing the code in this chapter and the remainder of 
the book, you can take advantage of the significant 
speed increase involved with this method of entering 
code. If you’re a little daunted by the prospect, Flash’s 
code hinting will aid you during your transition. 


Code hinting is Flash’s way of providing you with a clue 
as to what information it’s expecting you to give it. 
Once you type something Flash recognizes, it will show 
you what it needs you to type next. If you use the 
gotoAndStop method as an example, you can see that 
Flash is prompting you for a frame (shown by Flash in 
bold). 





RAPOvVE GH 
1 menu.gotoindStop ( 


MovieClip.gotoAndStop( frame ) 

















If Flash needs more than one bit of information, it will 
highlight the different required elements as you type. 

















|MovieCip.attachMoviel idame, newName, depth L mtObject] ) 








If you ever lose the code hinting tool tip, click the 
Show code hint button in the Actions panel and it will 
reappear. 





Before you return to your experiment, | have two final 
ideas to leave you with here: 


E |f the going gets too tough when typing code, or 
you encounter something unfamiliar in 
ActionScript, don’t forget that you can use Script 
Assist to help you out. 


E Alternatively, double-clicking (or dragging) a 
command from the left-hand pane of the 
ActionScript panel will make it appear in the code 
along with a few handy pointers. 


OK, let’s remove those stabilizers and ride on, freely. 


13. Select frame 1 of the Actions layer and add the fol- 
lowing code in the Actions panel: 








RBAOvVE GHB 
1 inButton.onRelease = function () { 
2 outText.text = inText.text; 


3} 
4 











14. Test the movie. 


You can enter text in the upper (input) text field, 
and as soon as you Click the button, the value you 
entered appears in the lower (dynamic) text field. 
What’s happening here? The text property of a 
text field allows ActionScript to access the text cur- 
rently in a text field. By equating outText.text to 
inText.text, you copy whatever you just placed in 
inText to outText. The top text field is set up to 
allow user input, and the lower text field is set up 
to allow display of that input. 


Rather than tell the user what he or she already 
knows, as you’re doing here, you can instead make 
Flash do something useful to the data you input 
before it displays it or outputs it for your viewing. 


15. Select the lower text field again and change it so 
that it’s an Input Text field. Click the Show border 
around text button, and enter 10 in the Maximum 
characters field. In the Properties panel, change the 
instance name to inText2. 
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You're going to get Flash to add the input to inText 
and inText2 together and display the result in a 
third text area. You need to define this third text 
area next. 


16. Draw a third text box in the text layer to the right 
of the button and make it a Dynamic Text field. 


17. Make sure the Selectable button is unselected and 
the Show border around text button remains 
selected. 
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18. Give the new text field an instance name of outText. 





— Y opet Fiers | Parameters y] 
Omak Tet MA ais CRA A EA 4 
A attent ay O le at noma w) Ant-alas for readability x| (Embed... 
we 246.0 xo |A [Serge ne vi 4 0/0) ve atoim Y 
6 23 ma |a Target: 


Now you need to let the user do something new— 
when he or she clicks the button, you want the val- 
ues in the two text fields on the left to be added 
and displayed in the right one. 


19. Select frame 1 of the Actions layer, and modify the 
code as shown in the following screenshot: 








RBOOVE GE 

1 inButton.onRelease = function() { 

2 outText.text = inText.text + inText2.text; 
a) }: 








Remember that the code is case sensitive, so make 
sure yours look like this example—that is, that all 
your variable names are in camel case, and the 
method and action names onRelease, function, 
and text are all in a dark blue. 


20. Test the movie. Enter a number in both of the left 
fields, and then click the button to see the result of 
the addition. 


o. 3] 


Um, you have a problem—the numbers didn't add 
together in the intended way. 


What went wrong? When you enter anything in a text 
field, Flash assumes that the values you enter are text 
(or, to use the correct term, string literals). When you 
tell Flash to add the two text values, Flash does a string 
addition, which is called concatenation—that is, an 
action that puts the second bit of text after the other 
to make a single string. That's not what you want. You 
want Flash to assume the two inputs are numbers and 
to do an arithmetic addition. To do this you use 
Number (). This will turn your inputs into numbers, and 
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thus Flash will be forced to do an arithmetic add. I’ve 
changed the circular button to a plus sign (+) here to 
better show what happens to the inputs when the but- 
ton is clicked. 





EDOVE RED 


1 inButton 








ase = function() 4 





outText.text = Nurber (inText.texc) + Nuwber (inText2.text):; 


3): 











m 
+ 258 


It works! And you can even add decimals. 


21. Try typing letters into one or both of the fields and 
clicking the button. The dynamic text field to the 
right shows NaN, or “Not a Number.” 


ta] 


NaN 


An informal rule in programming states, “If you're 
taking input from the user, assume that the user is 
a monkey.” This isn't a reference to the monkey 
with a keyboard whose random typing produced 
Shakespeare; what | mean is that you have to cater 
to all the wrong inputs as well as the right one, and 
you should write code that expects the wrong 
answers and can handle them. Your code has to be 
able to cope if the user types 89g6!trc instead of 
896. Let’s see how to add an intelligence filter (or 
should that be stupidity filter?) to an input field. 


Select both of the input text fields (hold down the 
SHifT key to select more than one) and click the 
Embed button in the Properties panel to display 
the Character Embedding window. 


F Properties Piles | Parameters C3 
TO MET o 
y] Costo.) 
e SS 
Eliot character options 


A 


ron Tet v| A tw Y 
AY O y al Normal m) tetons for roasbity 

We 150.9 emo |a sneme v| a)o 0) vo 
â 


#2 y 2043 Maximum characters: 0 
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This window lets you specify what can be typed into 
or displayed in this input or dynamic text field. Flash 
assumes you want to allow input of all the standard 
English text characters, unless you select any of the 
options. You'll see the window shown here: 


rm 
Character Embedding 





Select the character sets you want to embed. To select 
multiple sets or to deselect a set, use Ctrl+click. 


All (39477 glyphs) A 
Uppercase [A..Z] (27 glyphs) 

Lowercase [a..z] (27 glyphs) 

Numerals [0,.9] (11 glyphs) 

Punctuation [!@#%...] (52 glyphs) 

Basic Latin (95 glyphs) 
Japanese Kana (318 glyphs) 

Japanese Kanji - Level 1 (3174 glyphs) 

Japanese (All) (7517 glyphs) 

Basic Hangul (3454 glyphs) 

Hangul (All) (11772 glyphs) 

Traditional Chinese - Level 1 (5609 glyphs) 

Traditional Chinese (Al) (18439 alvohs) Mi 








Include these characters: 


Auto Fill 


Total number of glyphs: 0 

















22. Since you want only numbers to be entered in the 
input fields, select Numerals [0..9] (11 glyphs) 
from the list. This allows you to enter any number 
that contains the numerals 0 to 9, plus the decimal 
point. 





All (39477 glyphs) A 
Uppercase [A..Z] (27 glyphs) 

Lowercase [a..z] (27 glyphs) 

Numerals [0,.9] (11 glyphs) 

Punctuation [!@#%...] (52 glyphs) 

Basic Latin (95 glyphs) 

Japanese Kana (318 glyphs) 

Japanese Kanji - Level 1 (3174 glyphs) 

Japanese (All) (7517 glyphs) 

Basic Hangul (3454 glyphs) 

Hangul (All) (11772 glyphs) 

Traditional Chinese - Level 1 (5609 glyphs} 

Traditional Chinese (All) (18439 alvohs) x 








23. The user might also enter a negative number, so 
you should add that as well. In the Include these 
characters text entry box, enter a hyphen (-). 





Include these characters: 








24. Test your movie again. Now you can monkey about 
all you want—Flash will only allow you to type in 
text up to 10 characters in length, and it must be 
integers from 0 to 9, a decimal, or a hyphen. 


Of course, it’s still possible to add incorrect entries 
such as 98-9 instead of 98.9 or 9.9.9 instead of 99.9. 


ActionScript possesses a math library that contains 
functions such as sin, cos, tan, and so on, that allow you 
to develop this simple movie into a working calculator 
program. 


Remember the Smiler specification you were planning 
before? You’ve just discovered an important building 
block that allows you to code it up in Flash. Now that 
you’ve got the hang of input and output, getting the 
user to guess Smiler’s age later in the chapter will be 
no problem at all. 


First, though, you need to learn a little more about dot 
notation and how to use it with paths in ActionScript. 


Referencing paths with dot 
notation 


As you discovered earlier, dot notation in ActionScript 
is a way of expressing the instance.method(argument) 
or instance. property code structures, enabling you to 
build your lines of ActionScript. The thing that hasn’t 
been discussed is that the instance name doesn’t just 
have to be a name, it can also incorporate a path into 
the instance. 
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If this name and path-plus-name stuff seems a little 
strange, this analogy might help: 


John lives down my street. If | need to leave him a 
quick letter or note, | will write it on a piece of paper 
and deliver it to his house, addressed simply to 
“John.” 


Jake lives in a different city than me. When I want to 
send him a letter, | have to put “Jake” plus his full 
address on the letter because | need to specify 
which (of many) Jakes | want to receive my letter. 


This address is just the same as a path. Whether | 
use a path depends on whether the person | need to 
communicate with can be identified with just a first 
name, or whether this person requires a longer 
address. If you want to reference something on the 
same Timeline, you don’t have to add a path. 
Otherwise you have to specify the path to the new 
location. The reason why you got away with not 
using dot notation so far is because everything you 
have done up to now involves stuff that’s always on 
the same Timeline. 











Remember the structured planning you went through 
at the beginning of this chapter? You broke the Smiler 
problem down into manageable chunks or subprob- 
lems. If you now structure your movie correctly, you 
can address each of your requirements in a separate 
movie clip. You can then use dot notation to make 
these movie clips converse with each other and control 
the movie as a whole. 


What does the path consist of? Here’s another analogy: 
on your computer, you have a hard drive with various 
folders and subfolders—often nested several layers 
deep. To get to a particular folder, you use Windows 
Explorer, or you click the drive’s icon on the Mac to 
open the folders you want to look at. 


On my computer, the path for the folder of this text file 
(the one that I’m writing now, which will eventually 
be made into the book you’re reading), is based on its 
position in the folder hierarchy. The actual path for this 
file’s location is C:\Documents and Settings\Sham B\ 
My Documents\Apress\Flash8\Foundation Flash\ chapter 151. 
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This path tells you how to get to this text file starting 
from the hard drive, C:\, which is the lowest level, or 
root level. (Note the tree-like nature of the way these 
networks are linked.) What I’m saying here is that to 
get to the file, | have to go into a folder called 
Foundation Flash, where Pll find another folder called 
chapter 15, and if | open that folder, the file | want will 
be there. This path through the folder hierarchy gives 
me the entire journey, starting from the lowest level— 
the hard drive. If | specify the path in this way, starting 
from the hard drive level, it’s referred to as the total or 
absolute path. 


If | were already at C:\Documents and Settings\Sham B\ 
My Documents \Apress\Flash8\Foundation Flash, | could 
express the route to the document relative to where I’m 
starting from—1 don't have to go back via the hard drive 
level. The path from here would be simply chapter 151. 


This is saying, “Starting from where you are, open the 
folder chapter 15, and you'll find the file you want.” 


Flash uses a similar structure, except that instead of 
seeing levels of hard drives and folders, it refers to SWF 
files and movie clips, or to be more accurate, it refers 
to their Timelines and subtimelines. 


Consider a Flash movie that has the following; 
E A main Timeline (or root Timeline, called root in 
Flash) that has one scene—Scene 1. 


m A movie clip called Apress on frame 27 of Scene 1. 


m A movie clip called FoundationFlash on Apress's 
Timeline at frame 20. 


swf file: 


Scene 1: | 
Timeline 


mo 





Apress movie clip: 
Timeline | 





Y 





FoundationFlash movie clip: 
Timeline G A A A 


2501 
[1 2 Oe 
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To access an object or frame on FoundationFlash’s 
Timeline, you could use the following absolute path in 
your ActionScript: root.Apress.FoundationF lash. 





Because the path just shown is an absolute path, 
starting at the root and working its way through 
the nested Timelines, | can safely issue it from any- 
where and know that Flash will be able to find its 
way down the path, to the FoundationFlash movie 
clip’s Timeline. 











Note that each of the levels in this hierarchy is sepa- 
rated by a dot—hence the term dot notation. You can 
use this notation to specify the path that you want 
Flash to follow—and you can use it to point to any 
object, anywhere in the movie. 


What if you want to access something in 
FoundationFlash’s Timeline from within the Apress 
movie clip? You could use the full, absolute path 
defined earlier, but because you’re almost where you 
want to be, you can just give a shorter relative path in 
ActionScript as follows: FoundationFlash. 


This path will start from where you are, and look for the 
next level of the path inside of the Apress movie clip. 


Apress movie clip: 
trono | © O 
@#4oO:1 s 10 15 
D Do 





'Foundation Flash' 
ActionScript 


FoundationFlash movie clip: 
Tmeire | E PS E 3 Found 
2380: 5 10 45| 
im) o 





And there’s a special ActionScript command if you 
want to go back a level (e.g., from FoundationFlash 
back up to the Apress clip): _parent. 


Apress movie clip: 








'_parent' 
ActionScript 


FoundationFlash movie clip: 
meie | MEA 





La Ú o 





You can also string these commands together to go 
back more than one level: parent. parent. 


_root movie: 


Timeline É Scene 1 





23280: s 10 s æ zij 30 
La Do 





Tmi || MIE 





'_ parent. _parent' 


ActionScript 
FoundationFlash movie clip: 


Teire | > MOS 3S Found 





La o 





Going back to your hard drive, you'll notice that you 
actually have more than just a C: drive. There are also 
A: and D: drives on most computers. 





B Desktop 
+) B My Documents 
= y My Computer 
+ 3 314 Floppy (4:) 


# 2 DYD/CD-RW Drive (D:) 
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You can navigate to those drives by specifying their 
paths—such as A:\. 


Similarly, you can include external movies in the paths 
you use in ActionScript. To access a separate SWF using 
dot notation, just replace root with a reference to the 
external SWF’s level: _levelo for the SWF at level 0, 
_level1 for the SWF at level 1, all the way up to level 
16,000 (which is the maximum number of levels you 
can have). In fact, 16,000 is the maximum number of 
symbols you can have in the Library, and 16,000 is the 
limit for just about everything in Flash. 


In terms of the original analogy of your hard drive: 


m SWF files—movies—are the equivalent of your 
separate hard drives. 


E A movie's main Timeline is the equivalent of the 
root path of each hard drive. 


E Individual movie clips are the equivalent of folders 
and subfolders. 


On your hard drives, you use paths to access files. Flash 
allows you to access instances and variables. 


To specify a variable at the end of a path, as with 
other dot notation, just precede it by a period (.). 
The full path for a variable called userinput 
in the FoundationFlash movie clip would 
be _root.Apress.FoundationFlash.userinput or 
_levelo.Apress.FoundationFlash.userinput. 


In your Flash movies, you'll find the root level is dis- 
played as level 0. 


Many movie clips, many 
variables 


Let’s extend this discussion and think more about vari- 
ables, the way they can be on different Timelines, and 
how the same variable has to be referred to from dif- 
ferent places in different ways. 


Let’s look at how this works in a brief exercise. 
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Creating movie clip-specific variables 


1. Create a new FLA. 


2. In the root Timeline (that's the Timeline on the 
main stage—you’re going to be speaking in this 
new terminology from now on) add three layers: 
actions, text, and clips. 








WD actions OA al 
D text .. E 
(2 1/1 O 








3. Select frame 1 of the text layer and insert a 
dynamic text field. Using the Properties panel, 
make the text nonselectable by switching the 
Selectable button to off, and give it a border by 
clicking the Show border around text button. 


This text field will display the first of our two val- 
ues, so give it an instance name of txt_1 (make sure 
the text font color you've selected is not the same 
as the background color). 


LOW properties Piters | Parameters = 
a [breton iy A (as een eae) ® 
Cu dy o e al mom Y] arto ahas for animation v) [inted...) 
a" 100.0 |x: 141.3 || [al sendero ao ve Caroi Y 
m 37.5 v 103 2 how border around text} Target: 





4. Now insert the following code on frame 1 of the 
actions layer: 


a = 3; 
txt_1.text = a; 


This code is doing two things. First, on the initial 
line of code, a variable named a is created that 
holds the number 3. Then, on the following line, 
the text property of the text field is set to hold the 
value of the a variable. OK, if you’re thinking, “Why 
did | do that on two lines when it could have easily 
been done on one?” Well, there are endless rea- 
sons why two lines are better than one, but in this 
case it’s because you want to see how different 
variables can be stored in different places. 
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5. Run this movie and you'll see a text box with the 


number 3 in it—not the most exciting movie 
you’ve made in this book. Bear with it, though, 
because the point this example illustrates will open 
your eyes to a wealth of exciting possible movies. 


6. Back in the main movie, create a new movie clip 


called Mclip. Add new actions and text layers to it 
as you did for the root Timeline. 





Timeline | <3 a 
sso 

Y a o 

D text . . 














7. Create a similar nonselectable dynamic text field 


on the text layer, click the Show border around text 
button, and this time give it an instance name of 
xt.2. 





[EW Properties "filters | Paramaters z 


a 


v| A an v| o y BBs Eee 


Dinamic Tet 





tt 2 Ay 0 le al noma ™ | Artrabas for animation wm || Embed, 


W: 100.0 xo -90.0 | (A Seine yaon w ato han o 


mys yo-00 [a Target: 


8. To help you remember that this text field is inside 


Mclip, you’re going to label it. Draw a static text 
field next to the dynamic one and type This is 
inside Mclip into it (select a different text color 
from the text in the dynamic text field). Then draw 
a line between the two text fields to clearly label it. 


E E 


This is inside Mclip 


9. In frame 1 of the Mclip movie clip's actions layer, 


use the Actions panel to add the following lines: 
b=10;. 
txt_2.text = b; 


As before, this code is creating a variable before 
setting txt_2 to the value of b. 


10. 


11. 


Go back to the root Timeline. Place an instance of 
the finished Mclip on the clips layer, and give it the 
instance name mClip_mc using the Properties 
panel. 


Test the movie. 


a , 2 


This is inside Mclip 


Now you have a variable in the root called a, which 
is equal to 3, and a variable in the movie clip 
instance mClip_mc called b, which is equal to 10. 
Here's the current variable/text field relationship: 


Main Timeline: ActionScript 


Dynamic Text Box 


Variable a=3—>[3__________47 on Main Timeline 
Variable b = 10 — [AL Dynamic Text Box 


12. 


13. 


on mClip_mc Timeline 


Now you're going to see how it’s possible to have a 
variable name that has more than one value. 


Inside mClip_mc, change the first line of 
ActionScript in frame 1 from b=10; to a=10;. 


In the same place, change the second line of code 
to this: txt_2.text = a; 


You've now set two variables, both called a, to two 
different values in two different places. The a=10; 
ActionScript inside mClip_mc is initializing a 
new variable called a, inside mClip_mc. This 
mClip_mc-specific variable is a different variable 
from the variable a that’s being initialized on the 
main Timeline, root. You can think of them as the 
following: 


E root.a 

E root.mClip mc.a 

These are absolute references. They will work 
wherever you are in the Timeline hierarchy, 
because they start from the lowest level, root. 


This is much the same as starting at C: / when spec- 
ifying a file path on your hard drive. 
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Main Timeline: ActionScript 


Variable a = 3 Dynamic Text Box 


on Main Timeline 


Mclip Timeline: ActionScript 


Variable a = 10 Dynamic Text Box 


on mClip_mc 
Timeline 


Each variable is associated with the Timeline on 
which it was initialized. 


14. Test the movie to see how Flash implements this. 


a x 


This is inside Mclip 


Both text fields will show the same values as they 
did before. Although both text areas register as 
a variable, one is showing 10 and the other is show- 
ing 3 because the two different variables have 
different scopes. The a variable spawned from the 
main Timeline applies to the main Timeline, and 
the a variable spawned inside mClip_mc applies to 
the movie clip only. 





Another way to think of this is that the absolute 
path is actually part of the variable name. So you 
have two different variables, named _root.a and 
_root.mClip_mc.a. This is how Flash handles the 
situation internally, and closer to the way Flash 
actually thinks. 











15. Try running the movie again, but this time select 
the Control » Debug Movie menu option instead 
of Control » Test Movie and take a look in the 
Debugger window. 
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L Y Debugger E 


Test movie:file:{{/C|{DOCUME%7E1 /ADMIT >x 90 

E) _gobal ] 
E) evei 

=) E) Jevelo.mdip 


ss) 





The Flash Player is paused so that 
breakpoints may be adjusted. Click 
Continue to start the movie. 


E level atchp.tat_2 
FE) _tevelote_t 





Propartiaz | Wariables | Locals Watch 








Call Rack 














Once again, Flash is showing you the path to each 
of your movie components: the path for the main 
stage/Timeline is _levelo, and the path to the 
movie clip is levelo.mClip_mc, showing you that 
mClip_mc is inside _levelo. You can also see that 
txt_2 is inside mClip_mc, while txt_1 is situated on 
the main Timeline (_levelo). 





Treat _levelo as the same as _root. There are one 
or two subtle differences, but let's not get bogged 
down by them right now. 





As the icons suggest, the main or root Timeline is 
just another movie clip: levelo is represented by 
the same kind of icon as mClip_mc. This is some- 
thing worth remembering as you advance further 
into Flash because all the things you learn to do 
with movie clips can also be applied to the root 
movie itself. 


16. At the moment, the Debugger is paused. To start 
the movie and run your ActionScript, click the 
Continue button (the green arrow). 
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17. Now, if you click the Variables tab on the left side 
of the Debugger window, and have one of the 
paths selected, Flash will display the values you’ve 
assigned to your variables. 





Test movie: file: ///C]/DOCUME%7E1/ADMIF 
¿| _global 
| _levelo 


Rs) _level0.Mclip 





FES) _lewelo.Mclip.txt_2 
S| lewelO txt_1 








Properties | Variables | Locals | Watch 


_level.Mclip 


Name Value 
a 10 














With _levelo.mClip mc selected, you'll see that 
the value of a is 10. Then select levelo, and you'll 
see that here it has a value of 3. (You'll also see a 
variable that represents the version of the Flash 
Player that’s running. This can be ignored because 
it doesn’t affect your programming.) 


You now have two variables: one is called root.a 
and the other is called _root.mClip_mc.a. Each 
variable is defined on a separate Timeline, and 
exists in only one place. The version of a inside 
mClip_mc only applies to that movie clip. 


The way Flash handles variables per Timeline 
(“Timeline variables”) are exceptionally useful 
because they allow you to reuse a movie clip. For 
example, imagine you built a movie clip that con- 
trolled a single space invader using the internal, 
movie clip-specific, variables called invaderPos, 
invaderDead, and firePhotonTorpedo. If you then 
put another 10 alien movie clips onto the stage, 
you would have 10 space invaders with 10 sets of 
discrete, internal, Timeline variables, all being indi- 
vidually controlled. 


Accessing variables from different code scopes 


Just as variables have scope, code blocks have their 
own scope as well. Let's look at this in a little more 
depth before you try it out. 


Recall that scope in code applies to a code block in the 
same way that the subject of a paragraph should be the 
first thing that's mentioned. The following is a spoken- 
language equivalent of scope: 


John is a fast runner. Someday he might make the 
Olympics. 


You define the scope of the paragraph (John) so you 
can later refer to it in general terms such as “him” or 
“he.” 


In ActionScript syntax (noting that ActionScript doesn’t 
have “he,” but instead uses the much more general 
term “this”), the same thing would be as follows: 


John is a fast runner { 
Someday this might make the Olympics; 
} 


John and this are two ways of saying the same thing. 
Let’s look at how you would refer to subjects other 
than John if you wanted to refer to them in a block that 
was scoping John. 


John is a fast runner. Someday he might make the 
Olympics. Paul is good at swimming, so they better start 
clearing the mantle for all that gold. 


Paul isn’t the subject of the paragraph, so you can’t use 
“he” in the same way to represent Paul instead of John. 


If you’re referring to the person named Paul, who is 
here with you in the conversation, you just say “Paul.” 
In Flash, this is the same as the subject being on the 
same Timeline as the code. You don’t need to specify 
where the subject is because by referencing it in this 
way—it’s understood that it’s on the same Timeline as 
the code. 
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So you would have 


John is a fast runner { 
Someday this might make the Olympics; 
Paul is good at swimming; 


} 


If the subject weren’t on the same Timeline as the 
code, you would have to specify which subject you 
mean. 


John is a fast runner { 
Someday this might make the Olympics; 
Paul (the one who is in your presence) is 
good at swimming; 
Paul who lives at number 32 down the road 
is not into organized sports, but prefers 

trekking. 
} 


So how does that convert to Flash programming? 
When you write code that’s in a code block that can 
cause the code to have a different scope to code out- 
side the block (i.e., event handlers) you have to take 
into account where the code is scoped. 


Add the following code (line 2 onward) to frame 1 of 
the root Timeline: 


a = 3; 

trace("-from _root-"); 
trace(this.a); 

trace(a); 
trace(_root.a); 
trace(mClip_mc.a); 
trace(this.mClip_mc.a); 
trace(_root.mClip_mc.a); 


The trace() action allows you to ask Flash to show you 
some of its variable values while you test the movie. 
You're asking it to tell you the values it sees for code 
that's not within a code block, so it will look at where 
the code is: root. Even if you understand scope com- 
pletely, you'll be a little surprised at the result. 
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-from _root—- 


undefined 
undefined 
undefined 








Whether you use this.a, root.a, or a doesn't matter 
in this case because you’re already at root, so this 
becomes _root, and anything with no dot path is taken 
to be in the code scope, which is root again. 


However, the code can’t find the variable a in 
mClip_mc. The three attempts to read the version of 
a in mClip_mc all give undefined, which is Flash’s way 
of saying “Either it doesn't exist or it doesn't have 
a value”—but it must have a value because you set it 
to 10 on the first frame of mClip_mc! The reason it 
doesn’t equal 10 has nothing to do with scope. You 
may think Flash runs code concurrently, but it doesn’t. 
The code attached to _root is run first, the code in any 
Timelines on _root runs next, and any code on 
Timelines nested in those clips is run after that. When 
this code first runs, there is no variable a in mClip_mc 
because the code to set it up hasn't run yet! To fix this, 
follow these steps: 


1. Go into mClip_mc and delete the code layer. This 
deletes the a = 10; code. 


2. Add the line myClip_mc.a = 10; as part of the cur- 
rent script, as shown: 


a=3 

mClip_mc.a = 10; 
trace("-from _root-"); 
trace(this.a); 

trace(a); 
trace(_root.a); 
trace(mClip_mc.a); 
trace(this.mClip_mc.a); 
trace(_root.mClip_mc.a); 
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Putting as much of your code in one place as possi- 
ble means you don’t run into order-of-execution 
problems, which are very difficult errors to find and 
fix in large projects, because they occur at the start 
of a frame but are corrected by the end of the 
frame. (In fact, the error conditions only exist for a 
few milliseconds!) 


Another major benefit of putting all your code in 
one place is that it’s far easier to manage and mod- 
ify later. In older versions of Flash, code was put 
anywhere and everywhere in the movie, making 
modifications painful as you trudged through lines 
of code to find the one you wanted! 











This time, you define everything before the trace() 
actions run, and you see the following: 
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-from _root— 
3 

3 

3 

10 

10 

10 














The three versions of your path to a on the Timeline 
mClip_mc also all work. Note that adding this.a and a 
is the same thing if you're already at this (which is 
always the case for code that's not within a code block). 
You never have to add this outside of a code block. 


Now let's see how a change of code scope will affect this. 





The preceding bit was tricky, and the next one is 
trickier still. If you don’t understand all of it, come 
back later when you've finished the chapter and 
reread it. Don’t worry if it takes time to sink in; 
knowing this bit well is something that until 
recently would have been considered part of an 
advanced Flash user’s repertoire. 











3. Change the script as follows: 


mClip mc.onEnterFrame = function() { 
trace("-from mClip_mc's event =» 
handler block-"); 
trace(this.a); 
trace(a); 
trace(_root.a); 
trace(this. parent.a); 
trace(_parent.a); 
delete (this.onEnterFrame) ; 
y; 
a = 3; 
mClip_mc.a = 10; 
trace("-from _root-"); 
trace(this.a); 
trace(a); 
trace(_root.a); 
trace(mClip_mc.a); 
trace(this.mClip_mc.a); 
trace(_root.mClip_mc.a); 


The scope of the code within the block is changed 
from _root to mClip_mc in the same way our athletic 
friend becomes the subject of a paragraph. This time 
this actually does something because the code scope 
and where it is are two different things. 








= ow Output 


>| iili 





-from —root— 


-from mClip me’s event handler block— 


undefined 
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In particular, note the following: 


m Using a and this.a allows you to look at the two 
versions of a on the two different Timelines. 
Although this is a cool way to quickly access differ- 
ent variables, it’s also a quick and easy way to 
access the wrong variable! 


E The last pair of dot paths refer to this. parent 
and _parent. The parent Timeline is the Timeline a 
movie clip is on, and the first version tries to access 
mClip_mc's parent, _root. The second dot path 
attempts to access the root Timeline's parent, but 
given that root is the lowest level, it has no par- 
ent, so you get no value, or undefined. 


Before you put this into practice, let’s think about the 
dynamic animation | promised you at the start of the 
chapter. 


Dynamic animation 


For dynamic animation to work, you have to be able to 
target a movie clip and alter some aspects of its 
appearance or action. To do that, you work with a 
movie’s properties. You can view these properties by 
looking at the movie in Debug mode. 


Viewing a movie clip’s properties 


1. Open one of your movies—preferably one with a 
movie clip attached to the main Timeline. 


2. Choose the Control > Debug Movie menu option 
to display the Debugger window with the movie in 
test mode. 


3. Click the Properties tab (about halfway down on 
the left side of the Debugger window) and extend 
the size of the Properties pane if necessary. 


When you get the Debugger window up, you'll see 
something like the following image, though you may 
have to adjust the size of the window. (If the Call Stack 
is covering it, drag the call stack title bar downward.) 
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The top-left pane shows you the hierarchy of movie clips 
in the movie. It also gives you the path for each nested 
movie clip, starting at the root with the main Timeline, 
and down to the movie clip inside Scene 1. Note the dot 
separating the nested clip from the Timeline. 





_global 


ie 1 





_Jleveló 


RE) Jlevel0instancel 











Movie clips have more aspects than just the variables 
that you define and set. The names and values shown 
in the bottom pane of the Debugger window when you 
click the different movie clips are the properties of the 
movie clip. All movie clips will have this same set of 
properties, but the values for the properties in an indi- 
vidual movie clip will differ. 


Essentially, properties are just like variables except that 
they relate to a particular aspect of the movie clip, such 
as its size, rotation, position on the stage, or whether 
all its frames have streamed in yet. There's one differ- 
ence between variables and properties that you may 
already have guessed. If you change a property of your 
movie clip at any stage, you'll alter its appearance on 
the screen—it will be animated, because animation is 
just that: creating change. You're going to do this in a 
moment with dot notation and event handlers, but first 
let's try doing it manually. 
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If you go to the Properties tab on the Debugger while 
the movie is being tested, you can directly see the 
effects of changing properties. 


4. Double-click the box in the table to the right of the 
_x property. You'll see it turn into a text entry box. 
Enter the value 10. 





visible true 
_width 38 
x 10 


_xscale 100 








5. You should see the movie clip suddenly move to 
somewhere near the left side of the stage (you may 
have to move the Debugger window to find it). Do 
this several more times, but add 5 to the value 
every time, so you enter 15, 20, 25, and 30. 


See that? Rather than a sudden change of position, 
you're changing the _x property by small values, so the 
change in position is regulated and looks as if the 
movie clip is moving from left to right. This is the basis 
of ActionScript-based animation. Spend a moment try- 
ing to change other properties, but don't change them 
too far from their original values. (You might make the 
clip shoot off the edge of the screen and you'll never 
find it again!) This is by far the best way to get an idea 
of what properties allow you to do. Notice also the 
effects of reducing _x (clip moves to the left), increas- 
ing _y (clip moves down), and decreasing _y (clip 
moves up). 





The Flash coordinates are based on print conven- 
tions rather than math conventions, so the origin is 
at the top-left corner (the start position of line 1 in 
a print-based page), and not in the bottom-left. 
You'll see this if you set both x and _y to O—the 
clip will jump to the top-left corner of the stage. 
This is of course why the _y property seems to act 
the wrong way around to anyone with a math 
background—in a print-based layout, the y-axis 








points downward. 





x y 


Flash Coordinates 
Math Coordinates 


y x 


Feels like you’re a puppet master controlling a man- 
nequin, doesn’t it? But you won’t be there when folks 
are looking at your content online, so you can’t do it 
manually then. Instead, you need to have another pup- 
pet master that you can leave instructions with about 
what you want to happen. Your proxy puppet master is 
Flash, and the instructions are ActionScript. 


Creating dynamic animation with dot notation 


You can now use your knowledge of levels, variables, 
and properties to execute a simple example of a new 
kind of animation and control. You'll create a dynamic 
animation that responds to user keyboard inputs. 


1. Open a new movie, change the background color 
to black, and make sure that the stage is the 
default 550 X 400 pixels. 


2. Create a new movie clip symbol called spaceship, 
rename the movie clip symbol’s default layer ship, 
and draw a spaceship that looks like it just 
emerged from a 1980s video game. Don’t make the 
spacecraft too complicated; you’re aiming for a 
retro feel here. Also, because Flash will be moving 
your ship around the screen, it will be easier and 
smoother if the spaceship has a less complex 
shape. Make sure the center line of the spaceship is 
also the center of the movie clip (denoted by a lit- 





tle cross). 
Timeline | <A A 
#40 Y 5 10 15 
D 7 of 
TEFEN] mu alol al || 1 
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3. In the root Timeline (remember, that’s the Timeline 
on the main stage), rename the existing layer ship 
and insert a new layer called actions. 


4. In the new ship layer, drag an instance of your 
spaceship movie clip onto the stage. Position it at 
the bottom of the stage and scale it so that it looks 
like player one’s spacecraft from the Space 
Invaders arcade game. Using the Properties panel, 
give the spaceship movie clip the instance name 
ship_mc (you'll see why you added the _mc to 
ship_mc in a moment). 





#250 1] 5 10 15 20 25 x 
D actions OG al J 
P] 7 mp! 









< 


— 1 W Properties Filters Parameters 


E Movie Cip || Instance of: spaceship 
Swap... 


ship_me 


Wi 925 xi 241 
H: 105.1 






Y: 18.0 





You want to be able to move this spacecraft left 
and right as it dodges the alien hordes in its epic 
battle to save the planet. To do this, you need to 
know two things about this spaceship: 


E Its position 


E How fast it will move 


To get this information, all you need to know is the 
spaceship movie clips _x property, which is its 
position on the x-axis of the screen—how far from 
the right of the screen the spaceship is. The ship is 
at the extreme left when _x=0, and the extreme 
right when _x=550. Once you have this value, you 
can assign it to a variable called shipPos, which 
you'll use to keep track of where the ship is. 


5. In the root Timeline’s actions layer, at frame 1, 
open the Actions panel and type the following: 


shipPos = 
6. Click the Insert a target path button (at the top of 
the Actions panel) and make sure the Relative 


radio button from the Insert Target Path window is 
selected. 
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You'll now see that the paths are shown from 
_root, giving you an idea of where the ship instance 
is located from the main Timeline of the movie. 


7. Select ship_mc as the target path, and then click OK. 











Insert Target Path 
this ship_me 
EN] ship_me 
(Relative O Absolute 

















Flash has now added your path for you, and you 
now see the following: 


shipPos = this.ship_mc 


Let's consider why you need this as your path to 
ship_mc. As mentioned earlier, this is a keyword 
that's shorthand for the current scope in a code block. 
When you're outside a code block, you don't need it. 
Whether or not you keep it is up to you, but let's delete 
it here. 





Another way to think about this is the file structure 
analogy: you're already in the folder (Timeline) con- 
taining your chosen clip, so you don't need a path. 





shipPos = ship mc 


8. Add a dot after ship_mc. As soon as you do this, 
you'll see a drop-down menu appear. When you 
add _mc to the end of any instance name, Flash 
knows you mean a movie clip, and this means Flash 
is able to provide you a little help. Long-term users 
don’t tend to use the _mc because it prevents 
them from using pure camel case, but because 
you’re dipping your foot into longish scripts for the 
first time in this chapter, you’ll use it for now. 
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1 shipPos = ship_mc. 





_accProps 
_alpha 
_currentframe 

_droptarget 

_focusrect 

_framesloaded 

_height 

_lockroot ~i 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 














9. Find the _x and select it (you can use the keyboard 


up and down arrows to scroll—it tends to be 
faster). Once you’ve selected it, add a semicolon to 
end the line. Your ActionScript should now read 


shipPos = ship mc. x; 


If you would like to see the other properties avail- 
able to manipulate movie clips and other objects, 
open the ActionScript 2.0 Classes > Movie > 
MovieClip > Properties book in the Actions panel. 





@ _accProps @ scalescrid 
@ _alpha @ scrollRect 

@ blendmMode @ _soundburtime 
@ cacheAsBitmap @ tabchildren 
@ _currentframe @ tabEnabled 
@ _droptarget @ tabIndex 

@ enabled @ target 

@ filters @ _totalframes 
@ focusEnabled @ trackasMenu 
@ focusrect @ transform 

@ _framesloaded @ u 

@ height @ useHandCursor 
@ hitárea @ visible 

@ lockroot @ width 

@ menu @ x 

@ name @ _xmouse 

@ opaqueBackground @ scale 

@ parent O y 

a quality a _ymouse 

@ rotation @ _yscale 


10. Still in the first frame of the actions layer, add the 
following ActionScript: 


shipDead = false; 
speed = 5; 


This sets the value of shipDead to false, and the 
value of speed to 5, leaving this frame’s finished 
ActionScript looking like this: 





1 shipPos = ship mc. x; 
2 shipDead = false; 








3 speed = 5; 





11. This is your initialization part of the code, so it’s a 
good idea to label it as such. To do that, add a 
comment. A comment is any line that starts with 
two forward slashes (//). Add such a line at the 
start of the code so far. 





if Initialize 
2 shipPos = ship mc. x; 
3 shipDead = false; 








4 speed = 5; 




















You'll use some of these in the next exercise. 


The ActionScript you've added will equate the 
shipPos variable with the value of the ship movie 
clip's x (horizontal) position. 


You need to assign two more variables: speed, to 
set how fast your spacecraft will move (in pixels 
per keypress) and shipDead, which will be either 
true or false depending on whether your ship is 
dead. 


Comments are used to explain what's happening in 
code in plain English (or plain Spanish, or plain 
Italian, etc.). As comments are meant for your refer- 
ence alone, they're disregarded by Flash's compiler. 
(You might have noticed that the comment line is 
grayed out—this is Flash's way of emphasizing this.) 


Even though adding comments might just seem like 
a few more unnecessary keystrokes, they're invalu- 
able to any programmer because they allow you 
(and others) to look at your scripts in a few months 
time and still make sense of what you were doing in 
your code. 


Also, if you've done something cool in your code 
and you want to show off to others, comments 
allow you to do so! 











Now you'll add the input and movement part. How 
should you do it? Because it’s something you want the 
ship to respond to every frame, you want to use the 
MovieClip.onEnterFrame event. This will run every 
time the playhead enters a new frame interval. 
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The onEnterFrame event is one of many event han- 
dlers that respond to an internal event. You can 
create basic interactivity with buttons that respond 
to user events, but for more advanced stuff 
you need also to be able to run code depending on 
what Flash itself is doing—this is implemented with 
internal event triggers. 


The onEnterFrame event is the most used internal 
event in Flash because it’s what you attach code to 
if you want the code to run every frame. Code that 
runs every frame can be used to create animation 
by moving a movie clip a little bit (by varying prop- 
erties) every frame—the scripted version of what 
you did earlier in the Debugger. 


Although this event is called onEnterFrame, it will 
occur even if you have a stationary playhead. It 
will occur every frame even if you have a single- 
frame Timeline and a playhead that doesn’t move 
out of the current frame. In fact, even though its 
name suggests differently, the onEnterFrame event 
isn’t really dependent on frames and Timelines (as 
we’ve come to know them in Flash) at all—it’s 
simply relative to the frame rate of the movie. 











12. It’s customary to add your event scripts (and, in 
fact, any code that uses the function block) as the 
first thing in a listing, so give yourself a little room 
above the current script by adding a few blank 
lines before the // Initialize comment. 


13. Insert the following lines of code beginning at line 1. 
When you add the dot at line 1, you'll see the drop- 
down menu appear again. This time, continue writ- 
ing as far as .on. You'll see that Flash is constantly 
looking for the ending that best fits what you've 
started to write, and by the time it sees .on, it has 
picked the right bit for you. This feature is called 
auto complete. Once the part you want is high- 
lighted, press the Tasg or Enter key to automatically 
insert it. 





ship mc.onEnterFrame = function () ( 


di 

2 

3} 

4 Initialize 
5 shipPos = ship me. x; 
6 shipDead = false; 

7 


speed = 5; 
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This is your event handler block, and you'll start insert- 
ing your code from the blank line at line 2. Note that 
you could have used the Insert Target Path window to 
add the ship_mc part of ship_mc.onEnterFrame if you 
wanted to. 


Also worth noting is that you’re now writing within an 
event block, and the scope has been defined at the 
start of the block as the movie clip ship. This means 
that if you want to access any of its properties, you 
should use this. If you want to access any variables on 
the main Timeline, you shouldn’t use this. 


14. The first thing you should do is check that the left 
and right arrow keys are pressed. To do that, you 
can use the Key class. This is used to detect key- 
presses on the keyboard. Add the following code 
at line 2: 


if (Key. 


Make sure you use a capital “K”—all classes in Flash 
start with an uppercase character—although it can be 
difficult to make out the difference between “K” and 
“k.” As soon as you hit the period, Flash reveals the 
auto complete choices again. Either scroll down to or 
add enough of the text for Flash to find isDown, and 
then press the Tasg or ENTER key to insert it. 





ship_mc.onEnterFrame = function () { 
if (Key.isDown 4 
} Key. isDown{ keyCode ) 





2 
3 
4 Initialize 
5 


shipPos = ship_mc._x; 





This time Flash is showing you a code hint indicat- 
ing that you need to enter a key code for the key 
you want to detect as isDown. You want the left 
arrow key (the keycode for this is Key. LEFT). Start 
typing it, and you'll see auto complete come to 
your aid. When you’ve added this, finish the line 
with a )) {, so that it looks like this: 


if (Key.isDown (Key.LEFT)) { 


Once you've done this, press the Enver key to start 
the next line. 
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You’re now starting a decision block. The code in 
the if will only be executed if the key you speci- 
fied is down. You want to move ship_mc to the 
left, and to do that, you have to subtract the vari- 
able speed from the currently scoped clip's _x 
value. To do all this, enter the code as follows: 





1 ship_mc.onEnterFrame = function () { 


2 if (Key.isDown (Key 





3 this. x = this. x 
4 } 
5} 











Then click the Check Syntax button and the Auto 
Format icon to check and tidy up your code. It 
should look something like this: 





ship_mc.onEnterFrame = function() { 
if (Key.isDown(Key.LEFT)) { 


this. x = this. x-speed; 


shipPos = ship mc. x; 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5S}; 
6 

7 

8 shipDead = false; 
9 





speed = 5; 





You can now test the movie. You should see that 
you can move the spaceship to the left. 


15. Go back to the script, and add another if below 
the one you already have. This time, you look for a 
right arrow key and add speed. 





Il ship_mc.onEnterFrame = function() { 
2 if (Key.isDown(Key.LEFT)) { 

3 this. x = this. x-speed; 

4 } 

5 if (Key.isDown(Key.RIGHT)) { 

6 this. x = this. x+speed; 

7 
8 


} 





he 





16.Test your movie. You can use the left and right 
arrow keys to move the spaceship left and right. 
How cool is that? 





You can vary the speed value to get a faster ship 
movement. Set it to around 10 and increase the 
frame rate to 18 fps. (Double-click the little box 
that gives the frame rate on the lower edge of the 
Timeline to reach the Document Properties if you 
decide to do this.) 











This is a pretty basic movement, but you’re using the 
main principles of dot notation to alter the properties 
of the spaceship movie clip, and are therefore able to 
move it at will—its movement isn’t fixed, as it would be 
in a simple motion tween. This kind of dynamic anima- 
tion is often called sprite movement. Furthermore, 
you're mixing it with scope, using and omitting the 
this within the event handler to choose between the 
scope of the event handler (with) and the Timeline the 
code is on (without). Although the former skill seems 
to be sexier at the moment, it’s the latter that will 
make you an expert if you work on it. 


You haven't finished yet. Next, you're going to simulate 
the effect of your spaceship being killed by the 
marauding hordes of alien invaders. You’re not going 
to create the aliens themselves, but your knowledge 
will soon be sufficient for you to do that. When your 
ship is destroyed, you want to change the value of the 
shipdead variable you initialized in the movie's first 
frame from false to true. 


17. In the root Timeline, select the keyframe in the 
actions layer and open the Actions panel. 


18. Add the following lines of code within the 
onEnterFrame event handler block: 


if (Key.isDown(Key.SPACE)) { 
shipDead = true; 


} 
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After correcting and formatting your script, you'll 22. You now need to add some code to animate to the 
have the following: death sequence when the spacebar is pressed. Go 
back to the main script on frame 1 of the root 





1 shi -onEnterFre = funct n + + . el 

t E poe í Timeline. You should be getting good at this, so go 
A this. x = this. x-speed: right ahead and change the code as shown: 

4 } E . 

5 if (Key.isDown(Key.RIGHT)) { ship mc.onEnterFrame = function() { 

6 this. x = this. x+speed; if (Key. isDown(Key. LEFT)) { 

F } this. x = this. x-speed; 

8 if (Key.isDown(Key.SPACE)) € } 

ie , a REE if (Key.isDown(Key.RIGHT)) { 

E. this. x = this. x+speed; 











if (Key.isDown(Key.SPACE)) { 


You've set the movie up for the entire user input. shipDead = true; 
~ , 


Now you need to make the spaceship display this.play(); 
change in response to the spacebar being pressed. delete (this.onEnterFrame); 
You've just attached the code to the spacebar for } 
the sake of this exercise. It’s actually intended to y 
simulate the outcome of alien fire hitting your 77 Initialize 
spacecraft. ship_mc.stop(); 
19. Open the spaceship movie clip and create a new shipPos = ship_mc._x; 
layer called actions. Extend both layers to frame shipDead = false; 
11. Select frame 11 of the actions layer and add a speed = 10; 


keyframe. Attach a stop() action on this keyframe. 





























= @ 
Timeline || <A B 1 pace a 2 z = kad E = = 
— 1 ship_mc.onEnterFrame = function() { 
es 4 Oi 5 1 15 2 if (Key.isDown(Key.LEFT)) ( 
Y A EJA 3 this. x = this. x-speed; 
WD space 4 } 
S if (Key.isDown(Key.RIGHT)) { 
E w Actions - Frame 6 this. x = this. x+speed; 
T = R } 
R po) © v2 @ ea, 8 if (Key.isDown(Key.SPACE)) 4 
1 stop () A 9 shipDead = true; 
10 this.play(): 
11 delete (this.onEnterFrame) ; 
20. On the space layer, place a keyframe at frames 3, 5, 12 y 
7,9, and 11. oo’ 
EH // Initialize 
21. Delete the ship graphic on the keyframes at frames 15 ship_me.stop(); 
3, 7, and 11. Your Timeline should now look like 16 shipPos = ship_mc. x; 
the one shown in the following graphic. If you me chipDead = false; 
press play on the controller (ENTER on the key- O 


board), you'll see the spaceship flash in a typical 
“bloop-bloop-blippity-bloop—game over!” retro 
video game fashion. 





12 actions «ll, oli 
L 
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So what do the new lines do? Line 15 stops the 
Timeline of ship_mc, so it will sit at frame 1 until you 
press the spacebar. When you press the spacebar, the 
code block containing lines 9, 10, and 11 (of which 10 
and 11 are new) will run. Line 10 causes the Timeline 
you stopped in line 15 to start playing. You also need to 
stop running the onEnterFrame script, and line 11 does 
just that by deleting the event handler. This means that 
the spaceship really is dead—the software “brain” that 
controls it via the onEnterFrame is effectively 
destroyed, and all that's left is the exploding ship hull— 
the flashing graphic that remains on the screen for a 
short time afterward. 


Notice that you changed the speed to 10. This is 
because the ship didn't seem to be moving fast 
enough. It also shows an important point—you could 
have set lines 3 and 6 to the following; 


this. x = this. x-5; 
this. x = this. x+5; 


To do that, however, you would have to find every 5 
and change it to 10. That would have required a long 
script and been an error-prone and difficult task. It’s far 
better to use variables for all your values rather than 
literal numbers, because then you can change them in 
one place—the initialization code section. 


Some of you might be thinking, “Hang on, though— 
what does the shipDead variable do? It’s set to false 
when the ship is alive, and as soon as it dies, | set it to 
true, but shipDead is never used in the script to con- 
trol my spaceship, and | can’t see why it’s even 
needed—what gives?” 


Well, that’s all true. shipDead is not needed by ship_mc 
itself. In computer graphics, one of the problems is that 
no graphic can actually “see” another graphic. You 
can’t say, “Hey aliens, when you see the player is dead, 
you can all go back into formation and sit there gloat- 
ing for a bit.” The alien graphics are blind in that they 
only know what they’re told through variables—they 
don’t see the screen that you see, where it’s obvious 
something has just happened. shipDead is such a vari- 
able. It’s a signal or “flag” to other movie clips in the 


game that the player has just died. Other graphics “see” 
whether the player is still alive or dead through looking 
at this variable rather than the ship_mc graphic itself. 
In the next section, you'll learn how to wire this flag to 
another movie clip that shows the standard “game 
over” message when the ship dies. 





Although you're still a beginner, in this example, | 
tried to show you some advanced techniques. The 
way you kill the spaceship by destroying its event 
handler is a powerful technique. The way the 
shipDead flag is used to signal a game condition to 
other graphics is also an advanced motion graphics 
technique. Finally, the way almost all the code for 
your animation is in one script is the preferred way 
of writing scripts in Flash 8, and something that has 
been used by advanced coders since Flash MX. If 
you've read the previous editions of this book, you'll 
have noted a change of emphasis regarding the 
code, and this is for a specific reason: the standard 
of Flash coding has gone up considerably, and some 
previously advanced techniques can now be consid- 
ered at beginner or intermediate level. 











Creating advanced animation 
communication schemes 


Once you’ve seen how to create code for simple script- 
based animations, you soon realize the next stage of 
interactivity is to get your various event handlers to 
talk to each other. There’s an advanced scheme that 
allows you to do this via an event-driven route, and this 
uses listeners. This is the scheme you'll use when you 
have large amounts of code and need to start making it 
hyper-efficient. For now though, you'll use shipDead as 
a flag that signifies that ship_mc is no more. 
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Creating a “game over” graphic 


1. On the main Timeline, insert a new layer named 
text between the ship and actions layers. 





WD actions ee 
2 a E 
WD ship .. mM 











2. Insert a dynamic text field in the center of the 
stage on the new layer. If you have any retro- 
looking pixel fonts, use one of those. If not, use 
any font that catches your eye (I’m using Sydnie). 
Set the text color to white, and make sure it’s not 
selectable and doesn’t have a border (via the 
Properties panel’s Selectable icon and Show border 
around text icon, neither of which should be 
selected). 


3. Inside this text field, click the Align center icon on 
the Properties panel, and then enter the text game 
over!! using italic font. 


| O properties Piters | Parameters z 
. BESAS v 


w| Artrabas For anienation mi| Embed 


Dyna Text e Aide x) 0 ly 


A 





Ayo lw at nomal 
w: 227.4 e 161.3 |A Sgeire vaco D vw: Dato been o 
a Target: 

















4. The TextField class associated with your text field 
doesn’t have an onEnterFrame event, so to attach 
one to your text you need to make it into a movie 
clip (which does have this event). Select the text 
and press F8 to make it a movie clip, and call it 











Game Text. 

Convert to Symbol 
Name: Game Text 
Type: © Movie cli Registration: 929 [_ cancel) 
Type: Qvoved Beaten gag 

O Graphic 
ais 
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5. Using the Properties panel, call the instance 
overText_mc. You also want to name the text field 
instance inside this movie clip, so double-click the 
movie clip, select the text field, and name it 
overText_txt. 





Y Properties Filters | Parameters Y Properties Filters | Parameters 


(hes | Movie Clip w |! Instance dl 
=| 


Dynamic Text v À Sydni 








overText_mc overText_txt AN 0 
W: 227.4 | x;| 161.3 W: 227.4 xo -113.7 | [A] | single 
6 

H: 44.3 y: 74.5 H: 44.3 y; -22.1 a 





NAME CE} 








6. You can now start controlling this new clip. Return 
to the main Timeline and add the following lines to 
the initialization part of the script on frame 1 of 
the actions layer: 


// Initialize 

ship_mc.stop(); 
overText_mc.overText_txt.text = ""; 
shipPos = ship mc. x; 

shipDead = false; 

speed = 10; 


This new line uses dot notation to find the embedded 
text field gameText_txt and make it show no text. The 
next step is to add an onEnterFrame to gameText_mc 
that keeps looking out for the shipDead flag and 
responds to it accordingly. 


7. Insert the following code at the beginning of the 
script: 


overText_mc.onEnterFrame = function() { 
if (shipDead) { 
this.overText_txt.text = "game over!!"; 
delete (this.onEnterFrame) ; 


} 
$; 


This code attaches an onEnterFrame script to 
overText_mc. This checks the value of shipDead 
every frame. If it’s true, then the if block will run, 
causing the overText_txt text to change to game 
over!!. The if block then deletes the onEnterFrame 
(because there’s no reason to continue checking). 
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8. Test the movie again. You'll see that when you 
press the spacebar, the spaceship will flash and the 
game over!! text will appear. (You can add the 
obligatory “bloop-bloop-bloop-bloop-ping!” noise 
later if you feel the need.) 


Note that if you try to publish the movie as it 
stands, the keys won’t work until the user clicks the 
screen. 


What happens when you press the spacebar is that the 
root Timeline sets the shipDead variable to true. The 
gameText_mc movie clip is constantly looking at this 
variable’s status via the onEnterFrame check that’s 
attached to it. As soon as it sees that it’s true, it 
changes the text embedded inside it. 


Here’s the full listing: 


overText_mc.onEnterFrame = function() { 
if (shipDead) { 
this.overText_txt.t 





delete (this.onEnterFrame) ; 


} 
G 
ship_mc.onEnterFrame = function() t 
if (Key.isDown(Key.LEFT)) { 
this. x = this. x-speed; 


} 

if (Key.isDown(Key.RIGHT)) { 
this. x = this. x+speed; 

} 

if (Key.isDown(Key.SPACE)) { 
shipDead = true; 
this.play(): 


delete (this.onEnterFrame) ; 





ship_me.stop(); 
overText_mc.overText_txt.text = ""; 
shipPos = ship_mc. x; 

shipDead = false; 








Speed = 10; 


Let’s summarize how it works. It may be a good idea to 
see if you can explain the code to yourself before look- 
ing at your description. 


E The initialization section starts at line 21. It causes 
the ship_mc clip to stop at frame 1 (its “I am alive” 
graphic appearance) and sets the game over!! text 


overText_txt (which is embedded in overText_mc) 
to show no text. Finally, it sets the variables 
shipDead and speed to false and 10, respectively. 


E There are two onEnterFrame scripts that run every 
frame. The first one is for overText_mc. This con- 
stantly looks for changes in the flag shipDead, and 
sets the text overText_txt to game over!! when it 
changes to true. When this happens, the script also 
stops checking for changes. 


E The second script moves your ship via changes to 
its _x property, depending on whether the left and 
right keyboard arrow keys are pressed. It also 
checks for the spacebar being pressed, which 
you're using to simulate the ship being destroyed. 
This causes the ship_mc Timeline to start playing 
its death sequence. When this occurs, the script 
also sets shipDead to true to inform the rest of the 
code of its demise. It also stops itself from running 
any further. 





Notice that the script wasn’t written from line 1 
down, but in the order that the script will actually 
run—initialization followed by the events. Also note 
that at the end of your animation, none of the code 
is left running. 











In addition to controlling the spaceship’s position on 
the x-axis, you could just as easily control any other 
property of the movie clip. For example, using the 
rotation property, you could get the ship to rotate 
clockwise and counterclockwise in response to the 
arrow keys. You could also create a slider and use its 
position to vary the alpha property of a movie clip 
instance. 


| mentioned earlier the alien hordes you'll need to cre- 
ate in order to complete your game. Each alien would 
need to have variables such as invaderPos, 
invaderDead, and firePhotonTorpedo. Controlling the 
properties of all your invaders individually is much sim- 
pler than you may imagine, as the next brief example 
will illustrate. 
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If you want to know more about advanced anima- 
tion, games are a good way to do it. The skills used 
in creating Flash games are the same ones you use 
in creating advanced website interfaces. Due to the 
“Show us how to create a space invaders game!” 
feedback I got from the early editions of Foundation 
Flash, | created a simple Space Invaders—type game 
in Foundation ActionScript. Then I got requests for 
instructions on how to create a Flash version of a 
thousand games. In Flash Games Most Wanted, the 
author of this chapter takes the concepts shown 
here to their logical conclusion by writing a Flash 
version of the retro game Defender, complete with 
optimized game engine and dynamic backing 
soundtrack. 


You can download the source files of either of 
these books from the friends of ED website 
(www. friendsofed.com) if you just want to have a 
look at the code—it’s free, so take it while it’s hot! 











Armed as you are with your newfound knowledge of 
input text fields, dot notation, and sprite animation, 
you’re now ready to implement the changes for your 
Smiler movie. 


Making Smiler age-sensitive 


If you don’t have your fully functional version of Smiler 
saved, you can download a ready-made Smiler in the 
downloadable files for this book from the friends of ED 
website. 





On the friends of ED website, you'll also find the fin- 
ished FLA you'll be developing as smilerAge. fla, and 
a more advanced version, smilerAgeAdvanced. fla 
(which shows how you can extend it a little). 
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Guessing Smiler’s age 


First, you should quickly remind yourself what the 
requirements specification was: 


m 1.1: Define a variable, age, with values between 1 
and 99. 


E 2.1: Input a numeric text entry from the user. 
E 2.2: Assign this text entry to a variable called guess. 


E 3.1: Create a new variable, difference, that's equal 
to age minus guess. 


m 3.2: If difference is negative, make it positive. 


m 3.3: Go to a frame number that's equal to differ- 
ence in the Smiler animated movie clip. 


E 4.1: If difference is O, then stop. Otherwise repeat 
from 2.1. 


Let’s walk through this step by step. 


The first thing you need to do is get Flash to come up 
with an age for Smiler that it can compare to the user’s 
guess. It would be a good idea to make this a random 
value so that it’s different for every run of the game. 
You can do this easily using Flash’s Math.random() 
function. 


Math.random() returns a number between 0 and 1. 
Because you require a number between 1 and 99, you'll 
multiply Math.random() by the maximum required 
number. 


age=Math.random()*99; 


This will return a number between 1 and 99 with deci- 
mal points. To force this to be a whole number, you use 
Math. floor(), which returns a rounded-down number. 


age=Math. floor(Math. random()*99) ; 





random and floor are both methods from Flash’s 
Math class. These and other methods, as well as 
constants (such as pi) are viewable in ActionScript 
2.0 Classes » Core » Math. You'll be using some of 
these later. 
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You want to generate the random number at the start of 
your game, during initialization, so that the age variable 
is populated, ready, and waiting for the user’s guess. 


1. In frame 1 of the actions layer in the existing Smiler 
movie, you already have the following ActionScript: 





a leftButton.onRelease = function[) { 
E if (smilerFrame>1) ( 

3 smilerFrame = smilerFrame-1; 
4 face.prevFrame (); 

E } 

6}; 

7 rightButton.onRelease = function() { 
8 if (smilerFrame<15) { 

9 smilerFrame = smilerFrame+1; 
10 } 

-- E 

12 face.gotoAndStop ("neutral"); 

13 smilerFrame = 8; 

14 











You want to assign a new variable, age. 


2. Delete the smilerFrame = 8; line and replace it 
with the following code: 


age = Math.floor (Math.random ()*99); 


Testing the movie won't make Smiler do anything 
new at the moment, but you've completed 1.1, so 
let's carry on with the rest of your specification. 


E 2.1: Input a numeric text entry from the user. 


m 2.2: Assign this text entry to a variable called 
guess. 


3. You need to change your FLA so that it can now 
accept text input. Delete the left button and its 
associated text, better. Move the enter button and 
its text label to the bottom right, changing it so 
that it appears as shown: 


enter 





4. Change the instance name of the button to 
guessButton_btn. Make sure when you do this that 
you select the button and not the static text above it. 





j | — = Properties Filters | Parai 


& Button v| 


guessButton_btn 


do ES 4 wei 144.0 |x: 375,8 


Z H: 36.0 y; 315.8 


enter 


5. Add a new Input text field next to the enter button 
with properties as shown. 





T properties Piers Parameters a 

a Mem x)| A [ma y] aly eae at ® 
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6. You also want to prevent the user from entering 
anything except numbers between 1 and 99, so set 
the maximum number of characters to 2 (in the 
Maximum characters area of the Properties panel) 
and click the Embed button so the user can only 
enter the digits O to 9, as shown: 


Character Embedding 





Select the character sets you want to embed. To select 
multiple sets or to deselect a set, use Ctri+click, 


All (39477 glyphs) A 
Uppercase [A..Z] (27 glyphs) 

Lowercase [a..z] (27 glyphs) 

Numerals [0..9] (11 glyphs) 

Punctuation [1@#%...] (52 glyphs) 

Basic Latin (95 glyphs) 

Japanese Kans (316 glyphs) 

Japanese Kanji - Level 1 (3174 glyphs) 
Japanese (All) (7517 glyphs) 

Basic Hangul (3454 glyphs) 

Hangu (All) (11772 dyphs) 

Tradkional Chinese - Level 1 (5609 glyphs) 
Tradkional Chinese (AM (19439 alvohs) 


Include these characters: 


Total number of glyphs: 11 


Don't Embed OK Cancel 
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7. You could also do with some feedback from Smiler, 
so change the text above him to a dynamic text field. 
Give it an instance name of prompt_txt, and make 
sure it’s not selectable. Enter the text prompt in it. 





prompt 
Y Properties Fiters Parameters 
| 28 [xj Piz= 


< 
iii 
a A Ii 


Dynamic Text (ali A Arial 
Prompt_bet Ay O [me af | Normal m| Anti-dias for animation 


We 230.1 x; 125.0 AL Single line v| a oo va: 
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8. Delete the existing button scripts and add the fol- 
lowing event handler for your new button, 
guessButton_btn. Now add an initialize comment 
and a new line after your age definition at the bot- 
tom of the script. 


guessButton_btn.onRelease = function() { 
userGuess = Number(guess_txt.text); 
trace(userGuess); 

y; 

// Initialize 

face.gotoAndStop("neutral") ; 

age = Math. floor(Math.random()*99) ; 

prompt_txt.text = "Guess my age!"; 


A pretty big change—there are only two lines left 
from the original! So what does it do? 


mM The guessButton_btn.onRelease handler con- 
verts the user’s guess into a number and traces 
it back to you. 


E The last line causes the prompt text to appear 
with Guess my age! at the start of the game. 


Not very clever so far. 


In this step you'll cover 3.1. 


9. 3.1: Create a new variable, difference, that’s equal 
to age minus guess. 


guessButton_btn.onRelease = function() { 
userGuess = Number(guess_txt.text); 
trace("your guess:"+userGuess) ; 
difference = age-userGuess; 
trace("you are out by:"+difference) ; 


E; 
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// Initialize 
face.gotoAndStop("neutral"); 

age = Math.floor(Math.random()*99); 
prompt txt.text = "Guess my age!"; 





“= Guess my age! 








2 


This time users can see the number they're inputting 
plus how far off they are, which is your variable 
difference. 


Next up, 3.2 and 3.3. 
E 3.2: If difference is negative, make it positive. 


E 33: Go to a frame number that’s equal to 
difference in the Smiler animated movie clip. 


You want the Smiler movie clip to have 98 frames 
because that's the maximum amount you can be 
wrong by when you guess its age. 


10. Inside the Smiler movie clip, add frames (using F5) 
to the left of the neutral keyframe to shift it up to 
frame 49. Then extend the layer to frame 98 by 
adding frames to the right of neutral, as shown in 
the following graphic. Finally, extend the eyes and 
face layers up to frame 98. 











5 = Ha = 
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Add the following new lines: 


guessButton_btn.onRelease = function() { 
userGuess = Number(guess_txt.text); 
trace("your guess:"+userGuess); 
difference = age-userGuess; 
trace("you are out by:"+difference); 
if (difference<o) { 
difference = Math.abs(difference) ; 


} 
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face. gotoAndStop(difference) ; 
E 
face.gotoAndStop("neutral"); 
age = Math.floor(Math.random()*99); 
prompt_txt.text = "Guess my age!"; 


This time, you'll see Smiler actually respond to 
your guesses by getting happier/sadder depending 
on how close you are to his age. Math. abs (differ- 
ence) gives you the absolute value of 
difference—that is, the value as a raw number 
without a plus or minus. The number is always pos- 
itive, so this line covers 3.2. gotoAndStop() con- 
verts this positive number into a frame number 
(notice that you’re using a variable containing a 
frame number here rather than a label). This gives 
you 3.3. 


Guess my age! 


Almost there! 


m 4.1: If difference is 0, then stop. Otherwise 
repeat from 2.1. 


11. Add this code to do it: 


guessButton_btn.onRelease = function() { 
userGuess = Number(guess txt.text); 
trace("your guess: "+userGuess) ; 
difference = age-userGuess; 
trace("you are out by:"+difference) ; 
if (difference<o) { 
difference = Math.abs(difference) ; 


} 
if (difference == 0) { 
prompt_txt.text = "You got it!!"; 


face. gotoAndStop("happy") ; 
face.onEnterFrame = function() { 
this. rotation = 
this. _rotation+=> 
rotationSpeed; 
y; 
} else { 
face. gotoAndStop(difference) ; 
prompt_txt.text = "Nope. tryw 
again..." 
} 


face. gotoAndStop("neutral") ; 

age = Math. floor(Math. random()*99) ; 
prompt_txt.text = "Guess my age!"; 
rotationSpeed = 10; 


y; 


Well, actually, there's a bit more that you need. 


The first thing you added is an if that looks at whether 
difference is 0. If it is, you prompt the user with an 
appropriately upbeat message. You also add an 
onEnterFrame that makes the Smiler face do a little 
rotation trick to reward the user for getting the right 
answer. As part of this trick, you define a rotation 
speed at the end of the script. 





The double equal sign (==) means “Check that the 
left side is equal to the right side.” It doesn’t make 
the difference equal 0, as a single equal sign (=) 
does. You should always use the double equal sign 
within an if condition; using a single equal sign 
instead is one of the most common mistakes in 
ActionScript. 











The code that contains the instructions of what to do 
when the user doesn’t get it right is now in an else 
block of the if—if the user doesn’t get it right, you 
continue doing much the same as you did last time. 
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And that’s it. You’ve followed your top-down require- 
ments specification, solved your problem, and finished 
your game. Here’s the listing after it has been polished 
up and made a little more user-friendly. 


guessButton_btn.onRelease = function() { 
userGuess = Number(guess txt.text); 
difference = age-userGuess; 
if (difference<o) { 
difference = Math.abs(difference) ; 


} 
if (difference == 0) { 
prompt_txt.text = "You got it!!"; 
face. gotoAndStop("happy") ; 
face.onEnterFrame = function() { 
this. rotation = this. rotation+w» 
rotationSpeed; 
5 
} else { 
face.gotoAndStop(difference) ; 
prompt_txt.text = "Nope. try again..."; 
} 
5 
guess _txt.onSetFocus = function() { 
this.text = ""; 
5 


// 

//Initialize 
face.gotoAndStop("neutral") ; 

age = Math. floor(Math. random()*99) ; 
prompt_txt.text = "Guess my age!"; 
rotationSpeed = 10; 


You got rid of the trace() actions, added a little event 
handler that fires when the user clicks the text field 
(“gives it input focus”), and clears the last guess value. 


You might want to give Smiler a bit more personality. 
For example, you could have a dynamic text box that 
displays a statement showing how Smiler feels about 
your last guess. If difference is greater than 30, it 
could say, “Miles away!” If the difference is less than 30, 
it could say, “Getting warmer!” And when the user 
guesses within 10 of the age, it could say, “Red hot!” 


All this can be done by adding if and else actions that 
relate to the variable you’ve assigned to the text field. 
There are many other things that you can add to this 
program to make Smiler more intelligent, just using the 
commands and techniques you’ve now learned. 
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Pve added something like this in the file 
smilerAgeAdvanced. fla. Have a look at it if you 
want to see how to make Smiler’s responses more 
appropriate. 





You’ve now reached the top of the intermediate learn- 
ing slope. | haven’t told you everything you need to 
know, but you now know all the basic principles and 
have had enough practice to allow you to quickly learn 
other structures that will increase your ability. 


Case study 


In this section, you’re going to finish the case study by 
completing its ActionScript. By the end of this chapter, 
you'll have a fully functional website that's ready to be 
uploaded to the Internet. 


1. Open your case study movie. 


2. Select the keyframe on frame 1 of the actions layer 
and open the Actions panel. The code begins like 
this: 





1 webButton.onRelease = function() { 

2 toOpen = "open web"; 

3 

4 if (userHasClicked == true) { 

5 content_mc.play {); 

6 } else { 

EA content_mc.gotoAndP lay (to0pen) ; 
3 userHasClicked = true; 

9 } 

10 >: 








At the moment, you can click any button more than 
once, and the chosen rectangle will close and reopen. 
You need to change the code a little so that repeated 
button clicks prevent any motion. 


To initiate this, you need to change your if statements 
to do a few more crucial checks. You'll come to these 
in a moment. The first thing you need to do is store the 
previously opened page in a variable. 
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3. Add the following line of code (line 10) in between 
the last two curly brackets of the first bunch of 
code: 





webButton.onRe function() { 





toOpen = " 
if (userHasClicked == true) { 


F 
2 
3 
4 
E content_mc.play ():; 
6 ) else ( 

7 content me.gotoAndPlay(toOpen) ; 
8 userHasClicked = true; 

9 } 

10 lastOpened = toOpen; 


BB 











Line 10 of the code creates a new variable called 
lastOpened that's set to the value stored in toOpen. 
This will be used in a moment. 


4. Insert the code on line 10 in the corresponding 
position in each button section. 


Now whenever a button is clicked, you store the 
accompanying frame label value. So when you click the 
webButton instance, lastOpened stores open web, or 
specifically, the value of toOpen. 


You might be wondering here why both to0pen and 
lastOpened store the same value? It all relates to the 
new if condition that you’re about to add. Let’s look at 
it and then I’ll explain it further. 


5. Add the following code as shown: 











T webButton.onRelease = function() ( 

2 toOpen = "open web"; 

3 

4 if (userHasClicked == true 66 to0pen I= lastOpened) 
5 content_mc.play (); 

6 ) else ( 

? content_mce.gotoAndP lay (toOpen) ; 

8 userHasClicked = true; 

9 } 

10 lastOpened = to0pen: 





By adding an extra conditional, you’re specifying that 
both conditions must be met for the code to run. If 
neither or only one of the conditions, say 
userHasClicked == true, is met, the else code state- 
ment is run. 


The new condition added uses the not equals to 
operator. As you might have guessed, this is the exact 
opposite to the == operator, meaning that the condi- 
tion is met only if the values toOpen and lastOpened 
aren’t the same. The reason you’ve added this condi- 
tion is to prevent a page being selected two (or more) 
times in a row. 


Before you can test this, you need to add a second 
condition. 


6. Amend the following line of code as shown: 


I webButton.onfelease = function 
toOpen = "open web"; 


if (userHasClicked == true s toOpen '= lastOpened) 


content_mc.play (); 


) else if (userHasClicked == false} ( 
content _me.gotoAndP lay (toOpen) ; 


userHasClicked = true; 





Why are you doing this? In case you didn’t notice, there 
was a flaw in your previous code. Every time toOpen 
and lastOpened were the same, the else statement 
was run by default, meaning that button clicks sent the 
playhead to the toOpen frame label, kind of defeating 
the purpose! 


This new condition prevents this from happening by 
running the code only if userHasClicked == false. In 
the event that userHasClicked is true and a button is 
clicked, nothing happens. Your conditionals are quite 
clearly defined for both scenarios. 


Now all the buttons require the same code. 


7. Highlight all the conditional statement code (as 
shown from lines 4 to 9 here). 





TI vebButton.onk 





e = Tunction()y 1 





to0pen = e e 
4 if (userHasClicked == true ££ toOpen != lastOpened) ( 
5 content_mc.play (); 

) else if (userHasClicked == false) ( 


content _me.gotoAndP lay (toOpen) ; 
userHasClicked = true; 


9 ) 
lastOpened ~ to0pen; 
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8. Copy the selection using CTRL+C. 


9. Highlight the same code for each of the other but- 
ton code sections and paste the copied code over 
it. Here’s how all the code on frame 1 of the 
actions layer looks once it has been formatted: 


webButton.onRelease = function() { 
to0pen = "open web"; 

if (userHasClicked == true 88 toOpen =» 

l= lastOpened) { 

content_mc.play(); 

} else if (userHasClicked == false) { 

content_mc.gotoAndPlay(toOpen) ; 
userHasClicked = true; 

} 

lastOpened = to0pen; 

JA 
printButton.onRelease = function() { 
to0pen = "open print"; 

if (userHasClicked == true 88 to0penw»> 

l= lastOpened) { 
content_mc.play(); 

} else if (userHasClicked == false) { 
content_mc.gotoAndPlay(toOpen) ; 
userHasClicked = true; 

} 
lastOpened = toOpen; 
A 
aboutButton.onRelease = function() { 
to0pen = "open about"; 

if (userHasClicked == true 88 toOpen=» 

l= lastOpened) { 
content_mc.play(); 

} else if (userHasClicked == false) { 
content_mc.gotoAndPlay(toOpen) ; 
userHasClicked = true; 

} 

lastOpened = toOpen; 

JA 
emailButton.onRelease = function() { 
to0pen = "open email"; 

if (userHasClicked == true 88 to0penw»> 

l= lastOpened) { 
content_mc.play(); 

} else if (userHasClicked == false) { 
content_mc.gotoAndPlay(toOpen) ; 
userHasClicked = true; 

} 

lastOpened = toOpen; 

JA 


userHasClicked = false; 
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10. Test the movie with CTRL+ENTER (CmMD/APPLE+ENTER 
on the Mac). Click a button more than once to see 
how the code has disabled the same page from 
closing and reopening. 


That's it for the case study! Well done: you've built a 
complete portfolio website to display all your Flash and 
ActionScripting skills. You can now change the website 
content to display your own handiwork, and modify it 
by adding new pages or new content in the future. 
Once you're done, publish the website to the Internet 
for all to see. 


Summary 


In this chapter, you've explored the ActionScripting 
features that make Flash a powerhouse for sophisti- 
cated, powerful, web applications. Once you're com- 
fortable with these principles, you can build the kind of 
websites you've dreamed of. | hope you've started to 
see that with ActionScript, the possibilities in Flash are 
infinite. 


You saw that 


E The top-down design approach is a great way to 
plan complex programming and ActionScripting 
tasks. The top-down approach can be summarized 
as 


E Defining the general problem to be solved. 


E Breaking the problem down iteratively into its 
smallest components. 


E Reassembling these components in a logical list 
of requirements. 


E Building solutions to each requirement; and 
testing, integrating, and testing again! 


E Rudimentary user input can be captured using a 
simple input text field. 


E Input text can be assigned to a variable and redis- 
played in a dynamic text field. 


E User input and variables can be manipulated with 
ActionScript. For instance, you used a big plus sign 
on a button to add together two numbers and dis- 
play the result. 
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Dot notation gives you a secure and flexible way of 
targeting named movie clip instances inside your 
movies. 


Dot notation gives you access to the hierarchy of 
movie clip Timelines implicit in every Flash movie. 


Movie clips have properties that you can target and 
modify using ActionScript, allowing you to alter a 
movie clip’s appearance, behavior, and animation 
characteristics. 


Movie clip properties and behaviors can be modi- 
fied based on user input and other movie events. 


Variables can be scoped and targeted using movie 
clip Timelines and dot notation. 


Code also has scope, which can be either “here” or 
“in the Timeline this code block is looking at.” 
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What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m Fundamental concepts of top-down and bottom-up design 

m Intro to advanced bottom-up design: class-based object-oriented 
(OO) design 

m Top-down programming mind-sets as a starting point for learning 
advanced object-oriented coding 


m The creation of a simple Flash game using almost everything you 
have learned in the book: 


m The bottom-up design mind-set 
m Frame actions 

m Nested timelines 

m Event handlers 

m Decision making 
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The real power of the current version of Flash over 
early versions is in its code structures. Flash allows 
proper coding techniques to be applied to 
ActionScript, but you have to be fairly advanced to 
appreciate it. Although you are not yet ready to write 
code in the new class-based style, this chapter will 
show you the bottom-up coding process, and it is a 
fairly short step from there to the new class-based 
style. 


In this chapter, you'll tackle scripting in Flash and move 
on to writing bigger code listings. 


First, though, consider the task of making a cup of your 
favorite instant coffee—no, | don’t mean take a break; 
you’ve only started the chapter! | mean let’s think 
about the process of making coffee. 


Making coffee 


First, let's think about how you'd analyze this in terms 
of the top-down approach that you considered in the 
previous chapter. 


In top-down design, you take the problem and break it 
down into subproblems. As you keep breaking it down, 
you make the individual functional items smaller and 
more compact until you can start to see the solution in 
the subproblems because the subproblems become 
more and more manageable and easier to understand. 
Take this problem definition: 


To make a cup of Café au Lait (coffee 
with milk) and sugar 


First iteration: 
1. Boil some water. 


2. Have a cup ready with coffee and some sugar in it. 


3. When the water has boiled, pour the water into the 
cup. 


4. Stir mixture for 20 seconds and add milk. 
Second iteration: 


1.1 Fill the kettle full of water. 
1.2 Connect the kettle to power, and switch on. 
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2.1 Get one teaspoon of sugar from the sugar bowl 
and transfer it to the cup. 


2.2 Get one teaspoon of coffee from the jar and trans- 
fer it to the cup. 


3.1 Wait until the kettle has boiled. 
3.2 Pour water from the kettle into the cup. 
3.3 Etc. 


You’re breaking things down until the problem is so 
basic that its components can be coded. A system 
based on this kind of analysis would yield a set of steps 
that carry out each stage of the task. A computer sys- 
tem developed in this way will usually consist of a 
series of carefully targeted, tightly constrained code 
elements—procedures—that each performs a small 
piece of the overall task. This approach is fine until you 
want the system to do something different—say, make 
a cup of lemon tea, or an iced coffee, or use a different 
brand of coffee. To reprogram the system to do this, 
you'd need to reengineer multiple elements in the sys- 
tem to allow them to perform a different task. The top- 
down method of deconstructing the problem tends to 
“hard-wire” the solution to the problem and make it 
less adaptable when your needs change. 


A bottom-up cup of coffee 


In bottom-up design, you try to look beyond the spe- 
cific problem and analyze the nature of the building 
blocks that make up that problem. That means if you 
were looking at the process of making a cup of coffee 
in an object-oriented way, you’d ignore the brand of 
coffee, how hot the water needed to be, and how long 
you were supposed to stir the beverage. Instead, you’d 
think about the general processes involved, and try to 
conceptualize them. 


The process of thinking from the bottom up is a little 
like being in an episode of one of those TV shows 
where fantastically wealthy, stylish, and attractive 
thirty-somethings agonize over their inner torment, 
questioning the meaning and content of every aspect 
of their existence. Well, maybe not that bad, but you 
do have to philosophize—what is making coffee all 
about? 


What drink 
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The generalized answers to this question would be: it is 
a process that entails liquid and powder, switching 
things on and seeing when they’re done and moving 
things from one container to another. 


Preparing 
liquid 
E Transferring 
ES substances 
ak. 
Switching 
things on 


You're deconstructing the problem down into building 
blocks that are less specific to the components involved 
in the physical act of making a cup of coffee. You're not 
thinking about specific tasks anymore; you are thinking 
about general principles such as moving things from 
one container to another, liquid flowing, turning things 
on, and detecting when things have finished. 








EN 
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Once you can express the process in these generalized 
terms, you can start creating generic routines that 
embody these general principles. You might create, for 
example, a routine that describes the process called 
“prepare the liquid.” This routine would outline how to 
prepare a liquid, but it wouldn't be tied to preparing 
any particular type of liquid. Instead, this routine would 
perform the basic process using the values you supply 
to it when you start that process. For instance, you 
might tell it the kind of liquid to use and the tempera- 
ture the liquid should be. 


"Prepare the liquid" routine: 





Process for 


do we want ———> Liquid type 
to make? value Ne 
preparing the 
liquid 
How hot Temperature 


we want ——> | information 
it to be value 











The generic routines are flexible, and because you’ve 
distilled them down to the very essence of their func- 
tionality, they can be applied to a number of different 
tasks—making tea, making an iced drink, making a 
milkshake, and so on. The “prepare the liquid” routine 
is the same, but the details of an individual implemen- 
tation of this process—making this cup of coffee or 
this iced tea—can be specified in each particular 
instance. 


The “prepare the liquid” routine is one part of the solu- 
tion to the overall “making a beverage” problem, and it 
acts in choreographed collaboration with the other 
generalized routines to achieve the overall aim. 


The generalized routines are templates for carrying out 
each aspect of the task. When you perform a beverage- 
making task, you initialize instances of each of these 
templates and provide the specific information 
required to perform this specific task properly: 


Prepare the drink-temperature process class (template) 


Liquid type 
vai ope JA General 
We Process | |~*— definition 














Instantiation 


Coffee-making instance Milkshake making instance 


re] fre 
myo ape 





Specific 
instances 
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In one form of bottom-up code design, object- 
oriented design, the template is called a class. The 
class describes the essentials of a process or an item, 
and specifies the characteristics of the process that 
make it different from any other kind of process. The 
definition of the “prepare the liquid” class might 
include the following: the capacity to specify a type of 
liquid, a variable that describes the amount of liquid, 
and a variable that controls the prepared liquid’s tem- 
perature. The functionality for carrying out the task 
and for coordinating activity with other routines is 
encapsulated in this class, but it is very general. That’s 
a good thing, because you can apply it as the starting 
point to many problems. This kind of class is called a 
super class. 


To turn this into a more specific problem-solving 
process, you extend the super class by making it more 
specific. To modify one process to make coffee, you 
specify the liquid as water and a temperature range of 
200 degrees F. You can modify the same super class to 
use milk at a lower range of temperatures. The 
extended classes still don’t have everything you need 
to make black coffee instead of espresso, or a straw- 
berry milkshake instead of a chocolate one, but they 
are very close. All they are missing are values. These 
values or properties, when added to the classes, give 
you an individual cup of coffee the way you want it. 
The classes define methods of taking these values and 
working with them to provide real processes to form, 
in the case of our example, a recipe for which you 
specify quantities as well as the methods for making 
the raw materials into coffee. 





Notice that because our coffee and milkshake mak- 
ing structures share the same super class, they are 
both still structures for making a drink. The classes 
may be different, but they share the same super class. 





This process is called bottom-up because you work 
from the general to the specific—you think about the 
specific aspects of your problem last. Unlike the top- 
down solution, in which you have to know exactly 
what you want at the start, in the bottom-up version, 
you start with a vague or abstract idea and build 
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toward a more complete picture—in bottom-up you 
think from the bottom (general) up toward the more 
specific. The cool thing about this is that if your prob- 
lem changes during the process, you don’t really care— 
you can change the solution easily because it is just a 
set of concepts, which are easy to change. 





In real-world big programming jobs, the top-down 
approach requires that you define the full structure 
of the solution at the start. This is when you know the 
least about the practicalities of the problem, so you 
leave yourself open to having to start again because 
you missed something basic at the beginning. 


The bottom-up route allows you to step back and 
take an abstract view and add to it by extending, 
writing code from the start. As you extend, you 
understand the problem better. This time, problems 
you see on the way up are expected and act as sign- 
posts rather than hindrances—they tell you which 
way you need to extend the solution. 


This is why top-down design is rarely used in big 
projects, and when it is, it is only for the basic 
frameworks. Bottom-up is used when you are defin- 
ing how to code up solutions because it is much 
more tolerant to changes in the understanding of 
the problem. 


The problem with top-down and bottom-up is that 
top-down seems to make more sense to our normal 
way of thinking—plan ahead and think of everything 
at the start. It works very well, but only for small proj- 
ects. As your project get bigger, the bottom-up 
approach is necessary to manage the uncertainty 
caused by increasing complexity. The concepts 
of abstraction and generalization don’t sound as 
useful as the straight-talking top-down process, 
though, and that’s where problems start—bottom- 
up programming techniques (such as object-oriented 
programming) get labeled as difficult. 











In case this seems a little Zen to you and you’re won- 
dering where the Flash programming comes in, here’s a 
simple example, and real code. 
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Working with raw ActionScript 


We won't ask you to type this example out (although 
you can). Instead, you'll simply walk through it so those 
of you who are feeling a little brave can start looking at 
ActionScript 2.0 classes. After the initial confusion most 
beginners have with object-oriented programming, you 
will find the Flash implementation fairly easy to get 
into—as long as you can type without making mistakes. 
It is very unforgiving if you get either spelling or case 
wrong. 


The first thing to know is that Flash 8 Professional is 
geared more toward scripting than Flash 8 Basic, and 
you will do well to use that version if you have it. Flash 
8 Professional has more document types than Flash 8 
Basic, including the ActionScript File (external file with 
an .as extension), as shown in the New Document win- 
dow (File > New). 





New Document E 





General Templates 
Type: Description: 
T) Flash Document 


Create a new Flash document (*.Ha) in the Flash Document 
ln) Fash she Presentabon meda and 


window. Use Flash documents to set up the 
structure for Flash movies and spplcabors. 





all Acbonscript Communicabon Fle 
del Fash Javascript Pie 
E) Flach Provect 














or [cancel 


When you select an AS file in Flash Professional, you 
will enter a new authoring environment that is specifi- 
cally designed for editing and creating code-only files. 
Gone are the timeline and stage views, and you can 
also close the panel docking areas if you want—you 
won't be using them, and they are grayed out in any 
case. 


O acromedie Flash Professional E - [Dri TempProcess an] =D] 


Ce wn Toa Cr 














Flash Basic users can quit sulking because you can 
emulate the same big screen simply by increasing the 
size of the Actions panel’s Script pane so that it occu- 
pies the same space. Here is the process for creating an 
AS file in the basic edition of Flash: 

1. Open a new FLA. 

2. Select frame 1 of the root timeline. 

3. Create your script. 


4. Select Export Script from the Actions panel menu. 
To load a previous AS file, select Import Script from 
the same menu. 


Creating the super class 


The super class is a general definition of the problem. 
Recall that the basic problem is this: 


"Prepare the liquid" routine: 


What drink da 
do we want—+—»| “4 ype 
value 
to make? ot 
preparing the 
How hot 


liquid 
Temperature 
we want ——»_ information 


it to be value 





Process for 
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If you create a class for this, you would create an AS E There is a constructor (lines 7-12). This is a func- 
file something like this: tion with the same name as the class (again, it 
must be the same, otherwise it will not work). This 
is the part that constructs an instance of your class 
DrinkTempProcess. 





How does this all tie in with the “Prepare the liquid” 
diagram? Let's run it and see. 


Sa A Preparing the liquid 


l If you are feeling confident, you can create the AS file 
yourself, but note that almost every part of it has to be 
typed in exactly as written, including spelling and case. 
If any part of it is wrong, the class will not work prop- 

















In this exercise, we are not trying to teach you erly. We strongly recommend that you use our version 
object-oriented programming, but only the basics of this file from the book’s code download. 
of how it is structured, and what a class actually 
looks like in Flash. If you are already a programmer 1. Create a new folder called drinkOOP somewhere 
in another discipline, you can pick up the basic on your hard drive. 
Flash file structures and conventions from this F . 

2. If you are going to use our downloaded file, copy 


example. If you are new to programming, don't 


worry too much about the exact nature of the code: the file DrinkTempProcess.as into the drinkOOP 


; ae ; folder. However, if you feel brave enough to type 
maena ECOL O the code yourself, bees a new AS file einen ae 


oe Fotis ene ano on {ne LEAs using in the previous section “Working with raw 
g ý ActionScript” and enter the following code pre- 
cisely as shown: 














We will describe the main features of this code (rather oe E 
than go through it step by step), which are the following: a 


la 
E 





E The class name starts with a capital letter and is : 
defined on line 1—DrinkTempProcess. : 


m The file is called DrinkTempProcess—that is, it has n 











the same name as the class it is defining. It must be = i 

called this to work. u a * saas 
m The class defines its own properties (lines 3-5) and » ED 

methods (lines 14 on). The properties are liquid, 5 

froth, and temperature. These are the parameters ELENEN 





you have to define before you can process your 
drink. You will also have to answer the basic ques- 
tions “What liquid are you using?”, “Do you want it 
frothed?”, and “What temperature do you want 
it?” The method defines the process you will use to 
make the basic drink. 
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Once you're done typing this hefty bit of code you 
can get Flash to check for errors by clicking the 
Check syntax button: 










EA 


B clas 


@ & 


X 








pProcess { 


Check syntax 


var liquid 


N 


perties 





w 


String: 


Hu 


var froth:Boolean:; 








In class-based programming, this may catch errors 
that the Auto format button misses, because not only 
does Check syntax check the current AS file, it also 
checks the whole class-based hierarchy and classes 
in other AS files that form part of your definition. 











3.Save the file as DrinkTempProcess.as in the 


drink00P folder. This is your super class definition. 


4. Create a new FLA called drinkTesto1.fla, and 
save it in the same folder as the super class defini- 
tion. Select frame 1 of the timeline and add the 
following script (you can also use our completed 


file from the code download): 








EPOvz CE 





2 testProcess1 = nev DrinkTempProcess("water", false, 100); 
3 testProcess2 = new DrinkTempProcess("milk", true, 4): 
Y trace (testProcess1.processIngredients({}); 


5 











5. Test the FLA. Flash will pick up the class definitions, 


and will output the following; 





i 


i € Output 





I have changed the temperature of water 


to 100Degc 











Flash is using your super class (well, at the moment 
it is just a class for reasons you will see in a 
moment) to create a solution to the basic prob- 
lem—changing the temperature of a liquid. Here, 
you are getting Flash to do just that. 


6. You can look at your class handling milk to form 
the basic process for a milkshake by altering line 4 
as follows (change the 1 to a 2): 


trace(testProcess2.processIngredients()); 








RBPBOoYE GSH 
2 testProcessl = new DrinkTemwpProcess ("vate , false, 100); 
3 testProcess2 = new DrinkTempProcess('milk", true, 4); 


4 trace (testProcess2 .processIngredients()); 








5 





This time, Flash cooled the milk and frothed it. 


You have the basic process of changing the tem- 
perature and using a straight or frothed liquid. If 
you think about it, that’s the basic process you 
need to make all sorts of drinks: coffee, tea, cap- 
puccino, or milkshakes. 





The important point to notice here is not the code 
you used, but the fact that although you do not yet 
have a complete solution for making drinks, you are 
already writing code to solve it! You have a vague 
idea about what the core process of making a drink 
is, but that hasn’t stopped you from creating and 
testing this vague idea in hard code. In the top- 
down process, you would have to fully define your 
problem before you could start programming, hope 
that you had covered everything, and also hope 
that coding would not uncover problems you had- 
n't thought of in the specification. That's a lot of 
hope, and in most cases, you can safely assume that 
Murphy’s Law will come into play. 











To make drinks rather than simply hot or cold liquids 
(frothed or otherwise), you need other ingredients. You 
need to extend your solution to include them. You do 
this by using the existing class DrinkTempProcess as a 
building block upon which you can add more special- 
ized code to refine your solution. 
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Extending the solution 


1. In the same way you created DrinkTempProcess.as, 
create another AS file, this time called 
MakeDrink.as (or use our download file). Save it in 
your drink00P folder when you are done. 

















This looks similar to the last class, but is different in 
a couple of ways: 


E |t refers back to the first class on line one with the 
word extends. This file uses the core from the basic 
class DrinkTempProcess and extends it toward the 
solution you want. By doing this, DrinkTempProcess 
becomes a super class because MakeDrink extends 
from it. 


NW You can see that MakeDrink extends 
DrinkTempProcess by adding a new property 
called solid. This is your solid ingredient. 
MakeDrink also creates a new method, makelt. 
Notice that the code for this refers back to a 
method you saw in the super class, 
processIngredients—it is changing the basic 
method to heat/cool liquids by adding the solid 
ingredient into the mix—literally! 


Let's give it a whirl. 


2. Save both your AS files if either has an asterisk (*) 
on the tabs at the top. 


3. Create a new FLA (or you can use our download 
file testDrinko2.fla) and attach the following 
script to frame 1 of its timeline (as you did in 
“Preparing the liquid”). Save the FLA in your 
drinkOOP folder as testDrinkO2. fla. 
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a 





@ coffee = new MakeDrink( t . false, . 99; 
3 milkShake = new MakeDránk(” , true, iana flavoring a » 35 
A cappuccino = new MakeDrinie( , true, "g , 80); 


trace (coffee .makelt()): 





trace de 
trace (milkShake .makeIt ())5 





YN) tracei t: 


15 trace (cappuccino.makelt (}): 








4. If you now test this FLA, you will see this: 








| Y Output R 
To make an instance 'coffee'... 
I have changed the temperature of vater to 95DegC and 





mixed in ground coffee beans 


To make an instance 'milkShake'... 
I have changed the temperature of milk to 3DegC, then 
frothed it and mixed in banana flavoring and sugar 


To make an instance 'cappuccino'... 
I have changed the temperature of water to G0DegC, then 


frothed it and mixed in ground coffee beans 











This looks much more like a finished set of drinks! What 
did you do? The class MakeDrink extends the basic 
“make hot or cold liquid” class DrinkTempProcess. 
MakeDrink uses the DrinkTempProcess to create liquids 
at the right temperature and adds to them with its own 
method makeIt, which adds the other ingredients to 
make a drink! 


Reviewing the solution 


Some of you might be wondering how this relates to 
reality. What real problem would this actually solve? 


The code is not really modeling how you would make 
drinks; it is the way a machine would make them—you 
can conceptualize, but in the end, code is for machines. 
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When they first build new vending machines that dis- 
pense cups of coffee and soup and such, they start with 
the core components—the heater/cooler that pours 
the basic ingredients—hot water or cold juice, etc— 
down a spout. They test this with a microcontroller 
containing code implementing something very like 
DrinkTempProcess. 





In real life, DrinkTempProcess would itself extend 
other classes below it, and these classes would inter- 
face to the machine’s hardware, so you have layers 
of classes of the form hardware » classes that 
can talk to the hardware > DrinkTempProcess. 


When DrinkTempProcess says it is frothing some- 
thing, its super classes would use this to make a 
whisk move around at some point in the heating 
process. 











The class above DrinkTempProcess (by “above” we 
mean closer to the solution) adds other things to your 
hot and cold liquids to make drinks. You’ve used a class 
that is a simplified version of it—MakeDrink—which 
refers to the same hardware-specific classes to pour 
coffee into the drink at the right moment and so on, so 
our simple text messages will be converted to real 
drinks. 


What are the instances of MakeDrink? They are not the 
actual beverages—coffee, milkshake, or cappuccino. 
They are—see if you can guess what they actually are 
before reading the next bit—instructions to create the 
actual beverages, structured as software instances. The 
properties of the MakeDrink class are ingredients, and 
the one method of it, makeIt is the recipe that works 
on the ingredients to make your drink. 


When you click the cappuccino button on a machine, 
the drink machine will be configured by the cappuccino 
instance of MakeDrink, and you will get a real cappuc- 
cino. Object-oriented programming is not vague at all— 


it’s the way most machines behave when you press one 
of their buttons—from PCs and Macs, to the drink 
machine in the office. 


What’s the point of this? Why would you want to go 
through all this extra thinking and dip your toes into 
the world of object-oriented design? The answer is that 
object-oriented techniques result in solutions more 
robust, flexible, and easier to maintain and upgrade 
than other programming styles. Because you've 
designed the solution in terms of generalized and self- 
sufficient classes, you can reuse them in other tasks 
that have a similar element in them—a “preparing a 
bath” task could probably reuse the “prepare the liq- 
uid” class DrinkTempProcess. Furthermore, as each 
class communicates with other entities using interfaces, 
you can completely change the instructions inside a 
class and not affect the overall solution—provided that 
you keep the same interfaces. Each class and the 
instances that are derived from it can be reworked in 
isolation. Here, in essence, are the benefits of the 
object-oriented approach: 


E Reusability 


E Encapsulation—functionality embedded in a self- 
contained object 


m Maintainability 
E Extensibility 
m Flexibility 


The object-oriented approach helps you build solutions 
that can change as the world that they’re modeling 
changes, and the strength of OO design lies in its ability 
to generalize. Generalized solutions based on these 
design principles are not locked into the problem you 
initially set out to solve because elements can be used 
elsewhere and changed when different problems arise. 
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What's this got to do with Flash and you as beginners, 
given that you can't yet write classes on your own? As a 
beginner, it's a Very Good Thing that you at least 
looked at the class-based coding stuff because 


E |ts the way Flash works. Here, you are just creating 
your own classes instead of relying on one created 
for you! The only difference between the movie 
clip class and MakeDrink is that Macromedia wrote 
the movie clip class. If the movie clip doesn't do 
exactly what you want it to do, you could make 
certain adjustments to it until it suited your needs 
better, or you could extend movie clip to make a 
class that does Exactly What You Want. You 
would do this in very much the same way as you 
made object-oriented programming drinks—it’s 
not any harder. It is not that big of a leap in theory 
from this simple example to super classing movie 
clip to create your own Sprite class to write Flash 
video games with, or to write your own User 
Interface classes so you can make your websites 
out of already-built blocks. 


EH Macromedia already had the idea about already- 
built building blocks, and you probably already 
heard of them—they’re called components. 
Knowing the basic framework of classes that 
underpin components will make you better at 
using them. 


m You get the most out of Flash if you think in terms 
of classes. At the moment, you know there’s a but- 
ton class, and a movie clip class, a sound class, and 
more than 70 others! How will you ever get 
through them all? Simple—see them as the same 
thing. By adopting a class-based mind-set, you 
quickly see that all classes are essentially the same. 
As soon as you understand one ActionScript class 
in terms of real class-based thinking, you don’t just 
understand that one class—you understand 
ActionScript. When you do that, you certainly 
won't be a beginner, nor will you be an intermedi- 
ate; you will be an advanced user of Flash, soon to 
be a new Master of Flash. 


E Even if you don’t use the rigorous, code-based 
object-oriented structures, it helps to at least think 
in a general bottom-up way in Flash, rather than the 
more structured and formal top-down design way. 
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In the rest of this chapter, you will break away from 
pure class-based scripting and move to a more general 
design thought process. Rather than code using classes, 
you will use standard ActionScript but think in a 
bottom-up mind-set. 


You are almost at the end of the Foundation part of 
your journey. You are an intermediate Flash user, and you 
have had a peek at the next mountain—it’s a big one for 
sure. This is your starting point to that next mountain in 
the range. Think like a Master and you will become a 
Master, even if you don’t yet have a Master’s coat. 


Flash and the built-in classes 


Until now, your exposure to classes has been pretty 
limited, right? Wrong. As you probably already know 
from the last discussion, Flash is fully OO-based, so 
many of the elements you have already used in this 
book are classes. Typical classes in the Flash environ- 
ment include video, sound, components, text, buttons, 
and of course, movie clips. 





You can view a full list of Flash’s predefined objects 
by using the Actions toolbox pane of the Actions 
panel and opening the ActionScript 2.0 Classes 
book. Try not to be too intimidated by the list 
because the number of these that you will use at 
the moment will be minimal. 











It will help you a great deal in the long run if you begin 
to think that ActionScript is object-oriented and begin 
to think of elements such as video, sound, text, but- 
tons, and so on as classes, even if you do it without 
thinking too much about things like MakeDrink and 
super classing. 


Let’s explore the concept with a particular basic class 
that you’re already really familiar with: movie clips. 


A movie clip instance on the stage is essentially a spe- 
cific named instance based on the movie clip class 
embodied in a symbol in the Library: 
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A movie clip object has standard, basic properties like 
size, position, and number of frames, and once you’ve 
built the individual instance by adding a few actions 
and frames of content to it, it can start to do things. 


A class has a standard general structure. At its simplest 
level, it calculates a certain small but well-defined 
chunk of a solution (or movie), and it has well-defined 
interfaces that allow it to communicate with the other 
classes that deal with the other parts of the problem 
(movie). Remember that to follow the object-oriented 
route you have to 


@ Identify the basic elements of your problem in 
terms of what you can see happening (or what you 
want to happen in your movie). 


E Identify what these basic building blocks are (con- 
ceptualize) and see whether you can generalize 
them into basic groups of building blocks so that 
each one builds on the previous one to extend 
your work toward the solution. 


m Create movie clips in the Library that map to these 
basic groups and perform the functions associated 
with the group, thus making your movie clips your 
building blocks (rather than the classes in the last 
section). Instead of extending the movie clips, you 
can embed them into each other to create nested 
structures. 


E Create an instance of (drag it out of the Library) 
these individual movie clip building blocks on the 
stage and, if necessary, give them instance names 
so that you can target them with ActionScript. 


The movie clips must be self-contained. They must be 
able to solve their part of the problem by themselves, 
and they must be able to do this independently of 
whatever else is also going on in the movie. 


The process works best in situations where there are 
multiple instances of a few very similar processes to be 
performed. You can illustrate this with a graphical 
effect in a Flash movie. A lot of computer graphic 
effects use a few basic rules that are applied many 
times over to give the illusion of complexity. Here, 
you'll see how a very simple movie clip with a single 
process can be replicated many times on the screen to 
create a much more complex-looking effect. 


A simple mouse trail 


The great thing about bottom-up design is that it 
allows you to play—you don't even need to have a 
high-level problem or task to solve. You can just say, 
“This effect looks interesting—let's break it down into 
its parts and see what we can build from them.” You 
can use this as a creative thought process, and not nec- 
essarily as a logical, analytical problem-solving process. 
The reason for this is very simple: in Flash, your most 
common classes are not long-winded and obscure data 
elements—they’re visual movie clips with animation 
and sound, which can be much more fun. 


A mouse trail is a little group of characters or text that 
follows the mouse pointer. An effective mouse trail 
usually contains some very complex math, using things 
like inertia and trigonometry to calculate the pointer 
position and the relative position of the trail. By stop- 
ping and thinking about it, though, you'll realize that 
instead of using heavy math and shifting movie clips 
around behind the pointer, you could just use lots of 
static movie clips that react when the pointer moves 
over them. Basically, you're turning the problem on its 
head. 
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There are two stages to building a mouse trail: (1) 
building the basic movie clip object that you'll make 
multiple copies of later, and (2) integrating the multiple 
copies into the movie. 


Creating the basic movie clip 


The first thing to realize is that all those fancy mouse 
trails have one thing in common: the character furthest 
away from the pointer is least affected by what the 
mouse is doing now, and the closest is most affected. 


In essence, you’ve abstracted the problem down to a 
generalization of the type of animation that’s required 
to create the desired effect. The animation on any par- 
ticular character should get weaker based on (1) 
increasing distance from the mouse, and (2) how long 
ago the mouse was near it—longer ago means weaker 
animation effect. 





If you were embarking on a code-oriented solution, 
this would be the vague idea that would create your 
super class. This is similar to the way the vague idea 
that all drinks have a liquid brought to a well- 
defined temperature is the core part of its super class. 








The only thing you’ve encountered so far that’s 
affected by the mouse is a button symbol, so maybe if 
you had loads of buttons all over the screen, you could 
make Flash do all the hard work for you. That’s all you 
need to know. It seems pretty vague, but that’s OK—it 
allows you more room to experiment. 


1. Create a new Flash movie and change the back- 
ground color to black using the Properties panel. 
Also make sure that the View > Grid > Show Grid 
and View » Snapping » Snap to Grid menu 
options are both selected. 


2. Create a new graphic symbol and call it sy.circle. 
Inside it, create a circle with a blue stroke and fill. 
Give the circle a diameter of about 90 pixels, and 
center it using the Align panel. 
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3. Create a movie clip and call it mc.circle. Change 
the name of the movie clip’s default layer to circle. 


4. Leave frame 1 of this movie clip empty, but add a 
keyframe in frame 2. Drag a copy of sy.circle into 
this keyframe, and center it on the stage at 0,0. 


5. Use the Properties panel to select Alpha from the 
Color drop-down menu and give the circle a value 
of 70%: 








6. Add another keyframe at frame 20. In this frame, 
use the Color drop-down again, but this time, 
select Advanced and click the Settings button that 
appears to the right. 


The Alpha will already be set to 70% from before, 
but give the circle a red hue by moving the second 
Red slider (the one that’s a number rather than a 
percentage) all the way up to 255: 
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7. 


10. 


Using the Properties panel or Info panel, set the 
width and height of the circle to 1 and, if neces- 
sary, center the circle using the Align panel. Then 
create a motion tween from frame 2 to frame 20. 
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If you drag this movie clip onto the stage and test 
your movie, you'll see a circle that starts off big 
and blue and then gets smaller and red until it 
finally disappears. 


Timeline 








You've now created your simple diminishing effect. 
Next, we need to change the clip so that it’ll run 
through once when the mouse pointer passes over 
it and stop until the pointer goes over it again. The 
more recently the mouse pointer was near it, the 
bigger the circle will be. This continues for 20 
frames, by which time the circle is so small it disap- 
pears. Your movie clip building block must some- 
how get the mouse input that will control its 
appearance and behavior. You could get it to look at 
how close the mouse is to it, but there is a simpler 
option to try first. 


Duplicate sy.circle by selecting it in the Library win- 
dow and clicking the menu icon on the top right of 
the Library panel and selecting Duplicate from the 
drop-down menu. Make the new symbol into a 
button via the Duplicate Symbol dialog box and 
call the button bu.circle. 


The button should be totally transparent and the 
same size as the movie clip. In bu.circle, insert a 
keyframe in the Hit state, and delete the circle 
from the Up state. You now have a circular button 
that has no Up or Down state, but does have a Hit 
state, making it invisible but selectable: 


Timeline a A de 
280 














This clever little creation is called an invisible but- 
ton in the world of Flash. Invisible buttons have 
been in popular use since version 4 of Flash, and 
although their halcyon days have passed, they are 
still a very useful way of creating a hit area for awk- 
ward assets (like text or small objects), and are 
commonly used for visual tricks such as the one 
we're in the process of making. 








11. You want to add the invisible button and some 


simple actions to mc.circle, so go into mc.circle 
and add two new layers, one named actions and 
one named button: 
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12. In the button layer, add the bu.circle symbol and 


center it. Then remove all the other frames from 
this layer so that the button only exists on frame 1. 
With the bu.circle button still selected, give it an 
instance name buCircle in the Properties panel. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


Type the following in frame 1 of the actions layer: 


buCircle.onRollOver = function() { 
play(); 


stop(); 


You don’t need to include a this reference on the 
second line (to give you this.play()) because your 
code is on the mc.circle timeline, and that’s the 
timeline you want to stop. 


Insert a keyframe in frame 20 of the actions layer 
and add gotoAndStop (1);. 


That’s it. You’ve created a movie clip that does the 
following: 


E |t waits at a blank first frame until it’s rolled 
over. 


E When it’s rolled over by the mouse, it plays. 


E When it has played once, it goes back to the 
blank first frame. 


Drag an instance of mc.circle onto the stage and 
test your movie. You'll see a blank screen until your 
mouse happens to move over the button. As soon 
as this happens, a circle appears and gets smaller as 
time goes by until it disappears completely. That 
was the basic object you started out trying to cre- 
ate: an effect that diminishes based on either (a) 
time since it was started or (b) distance the mouse 
is away from it. 


Notice that you haven’t even thought how you’re 
going to use this building block. You just wanted to 
create something that waited until the mouse was 
near and then displayed a diminishing animation. 
You've set aside the initial problem completely and 
concentrated on creating this building block. 
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When you created your super class, you did not 
consider the class that would eventually extend it. 
In the same way, you did not consider what you 
would use your movie clip building block for—you 
simply generalized the current problem. 


Although you are not writing complex class-based 
code here, you are thinking about the problem in a 
class-based way, which is a good place to start. 
Flash is one of the few environments where you can 
work in a loosely object-oriented way like this, and 
that makes it a great application to start playing 
with advanced, industry-strength programming 
techniques without actually writing in a Strict, 
code-centric manner. Because of this, Flash is a for- 
giving environment for creative people to move 
over to a structured programming style. As you add 
more code to your simple building blocks and see 
what other folks are doing, you will likely move 
toward the pure, class-based code. Some of you will 
only go part of the way, but some of you will travel 
all the way up that mountain. 











Building the movie 


The next step is to see if your simple movie clip anima- 
tion, repeated many times, could be used to produce 
the complex behavior you’re looking for. 


1. Drag an instance of mc.circle onto the stage. 
Position it at the left edge of the stage with its reg- 
istration point on a grid line as shown (don’t worry 
about its vertical position): 








We're now going to produce a line of duplicates. 
However, rather than use the standard Edit > 
Duplicate or a command, we're going to use an 
advanced technique (aka a power tip). 
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2. Hold down the Crr key (Option key for Mac) and 
drag on the mc.circle instance on the stage as if 
you were going to move it. As you drag, you'll 
notice that the cursor changes to a + symbol and a 
ghost outline appears. We are now dragging a new 
instance out from the previous. Oh—keep holding 
that mouse button and CTrL/Option key down. 


3. Allow the dragged instance to snap to a grid line 
slightly offset right from the original and finally, 
release it (ensure it is roughly vertically aligned 
with the original): 








Phew! Now you can stretch those fingers again. The 
reason we had to do all that in one step is so that 
we can duplicate the whole step over and over. It’ll 
save us from hard work in the long run. 


4. Select Edit > Repeat Duplicate to repeat the last 
step. Now you'll notice right away that a new 
instance has appeared alongside the last duplicate. 
If the duplicate didn’t work for some reason, try 
the steps again. 











In essence, the step we “recorded” involved a couple 
of actions: creating a duplicate and positioning it. 
Note that every Repeat Duplicate continues from 
the previous one, so we get a staggered effect (and 
our line slowly builds). 


By the way, the Repeat option from the Edit menu 
can be used to replicate many monotonous tasks in 
the same way. 





5. Select Repeat Duplicate a number of times until 
the duplicates extend from the left side of the 
stage to the right: 
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6. To ensure the movie clips are aligned correctly, use 
the Align panel's Align top edge button: 
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7. When you have a full row, select them all, press F8 
to convert the row into a new movie clip symbol, 
and call it mc.circle.row. 


8. Continue adding rows above and below your start- 
ing row by dragging copies of mc.circle.row to the 
stage until you’ve filled the screen with a neat grid: 
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9. To ensure the rows are evenly spread, select them 
all and use the Align panel’s Space evenly vertically 
button with the Align/Distribute to stage option 
switched on: 
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10. And now comes the moment of truth. Remember, 
you set the task of creating a trail that would start 
from wherever the mouse pointer was and gradu- 
ally fade as the pointer moved away, or as time 
passed. Did you do it? There’s only one way to find 
out—test that movie: 


It seems to have worked perfectly. Cool. You can 
change the animation to be whatever you want— 
sparkling stars, jumping sheep—the possibilities are 
endless. The next step is to play and create! 


Notice that in making this movie, all you’ve done is 
thought about an effect, decided what its most basic 
structure/building block was, and created a movie clip 
that does it. Then you made a more complex-looking 
effect by making lots of copies of the simple effect. 
Although this movie isn’t truly object-oriented, the 
thinking behind it is. The visual effect you created is 
based on one button in one movie clip. One of the fun- 
damental advantages of objects is that they’re self-con- 
tained, and therefore reusable. What’s more, because 
they are generalized solutions, they can be rearranged 
to fit new problems. A bit like classes—same concept, 
different level. 


We'll now show you how small, seemingly obscure 
ideas and the theories behind them can be fleshed out 
in little experimental building blocks that grow slowly 
(aka the bottom-up approach). 


Putting it all together 


You’re going to look at a simple memory game some- 
times called “Concentration.” The first thing you'll do is 
define the basic rules: 


@ The player is presented with an even number of tiles 
with symbols on their faces. For each tile there is at 
least one other identical tile. All the tiles are posi- 
tioned face down so their symbols aren't visible. 


E The player has to match each symbol with a match- 
ing symbol by turning a pair of tiles over each turn. 
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If the tiles match, the tiles are left face up. If the 
tiles don't match, the tiles are returned to their 
face-down state. 


E The game is over when all tiles are face up. 


This game can be implemented using either a top- 
down or an object-oriented approach. If you try it using 
the top-down approach, you're guaranteed to end up 
with a bunch of if-then-else statements as long as your 
arm, and more variables than you would believe (we 
tried it just to make sure!). 


Instead, let's look at it from a bottom-up approach. 


Your first thoughts should be about what the funda- 
mental objects of the game are. In this case, it’s quite 
obvious—the only things being manipulated in this 
game are the tiles. If you can create a generalized tile 
object with an appropriate range of things it will do, 
you've cracked the whole game. What do you want the 
tile to be able to do? 


At a guess, you'd want it to be able to do the following; 


E Be face down when it’s unselected. 


E Turn face up when it’s selected, and show the user 
and Flash its symbol. 


E Ask Flash when the current turn has finished. If the 
selected tile does not match the other selected tile, 
it must turn back to its initial state. If the selected 
tiles match, each tile must remain face up. 


Notice that there are a few things you haven't defined 
as necessary to know, such as 


m How many tiles there are 

m How many different tile symbols there will be 
m How many tiles are face up 

m How many tiles are face down 


You don't need to know these things because the 
object you're creating will represent only one tile. All 
these bits of information don't apply to one tile; they 
apply to many tiles working alongside each other. So, 
using the bottom-up design method, you'll first create 
the tile, and when that's working fine, you'll move on 
to the next step up and build the game timing and con- 
trol building blocks—you won't think right now how 
you will do that. 
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But wait a minute... 


Part of this definition sounds strangely familiar. The 
mouse trail you just created stays still when it’s not 
selected, and then does something when it has been 
selected. This is a subset of the same sort of behavior 
you want for our tile. The only difference is that the 
mouse trail circles were all identical, but the tiles you 
want to create will be different. Can you reuse part of 
the previous exercise? It might be a good starting point. 


Creating the tile 


1. Start a new Flash movie. Using the Properties 
panel, change the movie background to a deep 
purple (the color we used has a hex value of 
#996699), and the dimensions to 800X800. Change 
the frame rate to 18 fps. 
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In the last exercise, you created a circle and a but- 
ton that was the same size and shape as the circle 
to trigger the movie into action. You’re going to do 
the same thing here. 


2. Create a new graphic symbol and call it sy.tile. 


3. Within sy.tile, create a tile shape by drawing a light 
blue rectangle (we used #99CCFF) with rounded 
corners and a black stroke. You could reuse the 
playing cards from earlier in the book, but remem- 
ber to take the character off the front because you 
want them to be blank for now. Make your tile 80 
pixels wide and 120 pixels high, and center it on 
the stage: 
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4. Use the Option menu from the Library panel to 


duplicate the symbol as a button, the same way 
you did in the last example. Call this symbol 
bu.transparent—the reason for this name will 
become clear in a moment. 


. Double-click to edit the newly duplicated symbol. 


Click and drag the button’s Up state keyframe to 
the Hit state keyframe. This will make this an invis- 
ible button. 











6. Now you need some pictures to go on the tiles. 


Weve provided a set of graphics of fruit in the 
code download that you can use. To utilize our 
graphics, download tile game_graphics.fla, and 
use File > Import > Open External Library to load 
the library. Otherwise, feel free to come up with 
whatever you want. For this example, you'll use 
four different pictures: a tomato, an orange, a 
lemon, and a pear: 


oS 
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If you choose the easier of the two routes, drag 
the four graphic symbols from the external library 
into your own library: sy.fruit.tomato, sy.fruit.orange, 
sy.fruit.lemon, and sy.fruit.pear. 
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7. Create a new movie clip symbol and call it mc.tile. 


We know that you’ll need to have a button and an 
animation in this clip, so you'll put them in now. 


8. Rename the first layer tile, then create a new layer 
and name it button. Because you have a button, 
you will also need to define its event, so let's add 
the layer to do that as well. Make a third layer on 
top and call it actions. 





D button 
D tile 











In the tile layer, you'll create an animation of the 
tile turning over, and to create this effect you'll use 
the same kind of illusion you implemented for the 
flipping face tween in Chapter 7. 


9. In frame 1 of the tile layer, drag in a copy of sy.tile 
from the Library and center it. Add keyframes at 
frames 5 and 10. 
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10.The next thing is to create an animation of the tile 


flipping over. To do this, you'll make the tile get 
progressively shorter as it moves between frames 1 
to 5, and then grow again until it’s back up to its 
normal size in frame 10. This will give the illusion 
that the tile is flipping over. Click frame 5 and use 
the Properties panel (or the Info panel) to set the 
height (H) value of the graphic to 1. Center the 
graphic using the Align panel if necessary: 
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If you find that the value doesn’t want to go to 1.0 
exactly (it may change to 0.9 or 1.1 after you enter 
it), try changing the value you enter. For example, if 
you get 0.9, enter 1.1 instead, and it should start 
playing ball. Of course, this doesn't really matter— 
0.9 is still OK with us if it’s OK with you! 








11. Add two separate motion tweens between frames 


1 and 5, and frames 5 and 10. 


At the moment your flipping tile won’t really seem 
very convincing as both sides look the same. After 
you’ve added a fruit picture to one side, the illu- 
sion will be complete. 


12. Add a new layer between the tile and button layers 


and call it fruit. You want to make the fruit start to 
appear from frame 5 onward and grow until it’s full 
size in frame 10. 


13. Insert a keyframe in frame 10 of your fruit layer 


and drag a copy of one of your graphic symbols 
onto the stage—we're using the tomato symbol. 
Center your symbol and resize it until it fits nicely 
onto your tile: 
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14. Add a new keyframe at frame 5, copy the fruit 
from frame 10, and paste it in place into frame 5. 
Here’s the trick: you want the tomato to be as thin 
as the tile at frame 5, so using the Properties panel, 
change the tomato’s H value to 1, the same value 
as the tile, and then center it. At frame 5, you 
should now have a squashed tile and a squashed 
tomato over the top of it. 


15. Create a motion tween from frame 5 to 10. Your 
animation should now give a convincing impres- 
sion of a tile flipping over: 





The tile should start off blank and shrink to noth- 
ing, before growing back to full size again with the 
tomato image on it. 


16. Once the tile has flipped over, the next thing you'll 
want it to do is flip it back over to its face-down 
position. This motion would simply look like the 
animation you’ve created so far in frames 1 to 10, 
but in reverse. Create a new keyframe in frame 20 
of your fruit and tile layers. 


17. Select frames 1 through 10 on the tile layer and 
use the Edit » Timeline » Copy Frames menu 
option to copy them to the clipboard. 


18. Click frame 20 of the tile layer and use the Edit > 
Timeline » Paste Frames menu option to paste the 
frames into the timeline: 
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You don’t need to reverse these frames—as you'll 
see, it looks fine if you play the movie clip. 


19. If you were to do the same thing with the tomato 
animation, though, it would be the wrong way 
around. Click frame 5 on the fruit layer and again 
use the Edit » Timeline » Copy Frames menu 
option to copy it to the clipboard. 


20. Click frame 24 on the same layer and paste the 
frame there. Then set up a motion tween between 
frames 20 and 24: 
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Now when you play back your movie clip, it should 
run through with no trouble. 


You now have a tile that starts face down, flips face up, 
and then flips face down again. The next things you 
need are the actions. 


Making the tile work 


The tile should only flip when it’s selected, so you need 
to incorporate a button into the movie clip to trigger 
this flipping. 


The button will go into frame 1 of the button layer. This 
layer should have a single frame in it. Once the tile 
starts flipping, you don’t want the user to be able to 
select it again because this could create problems later 
on in the game. 


1. Drag the bu.transparent symbol from your Library 
onto the button layer, and center it on your exist- 
ing tile. If you find it easier, you may want to hide 
and lock the other two layers by clicking the eye 
and lock icons on the timeline. Give it an instance 
name trans_btn. 
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The first thing you want the button to do when you 
click it is to start playing the movie clip, which you 
can achieve with some simple ActionScript. 


2. Select frame 1 of the actions layer and add this 
script: 


trans btn.onRelease = function() { 
play(); 


stop(); 


This script will cause the tile to stay face down until 
it is clicked. As soon as the tile is clicked, it will 
begin its animation. Frame 1 is also the face-down 
point in the animation, and the place you will have 
to get back to when the card flips back over for an 
incorrect match. Let’s label it: with frame 1 of the 
actions layer still selected, enter a frame label of 
facedown via the Properties panel. 
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We'll finish with this movie clip’s timeline a little later. 


3. Go back to the main stage and drag a copy of your 
movie clip out from the Library. It doesn’t matter 
where you place it because it’s only there so you 
can test the movie. 


4. Play your movie. The tile should stay blank until 
you click it, and then it will cycle through its ani- 
mation and return to the face-down state. You 
should only be able to click it in the face-down 
state. 


The next thing you need to do is to have the tile 
stop when it’s face-up. 
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5. You'll need a little more than a stop action in this 


frame—you also want the tile to tell the user and 
Flash what symbol it has on it. The user bit is easy— 
they can see the picture on top of the tile—but 
telling Flash is a little more complicated. The ques- 
tions that you should be asking are the following: 


Em Who or what do you tell? 


E How do you tell it, and what does it need to 
know? 


One of the fundamental things about creating 
bottom-up programs is that you have to know 
which parts of the program fit inside one movie 
clip, and which parts fit into another clip or into 
external code. This is a difficult concept to grasp at 
first, but if you think “What’s the game doing? 
What can a tile do, and should it be able to do 
that?” it quickly becomes obvious that the pieces 
of a game—the tiles—should not be the con- 
trollers of the action. The rules, or a referee who 
knows the rules, should control the game. 


The referee for this game will be the main timeline, 
so that will be in control. The tiles are just per- 
forming their specific actions and nothing more. 
This is because you need to be able to add as many 
tiles to the final game as you like. This is the beauty 
of bottom-up design: the tiles are just building 
blocks that you can plug into the program any 
number of times without having to recode them. 
They are self-contained. 


As you know, the main timeline is called _ root. 
Although using the root would be fine for your 
movie, it would stop your code from being truly 
general. Remember what we said earlier about 
building blocks being reusable? Well, to keep this 
reusability as open as possible, you don’t always 
want to tie things to the main timeline. The way 
you can get around this is to give control of the 
movie clip to the next level up instead. By doing 
this, you'll be able to move the code around within 
the levels of a movie and still have it work. The 
name for the next level up in Flash is the parent. By 
telling the movie clip to talk to the parent level, 
you're keeping it as a separate portable object— 
wherever you place a tile in a movie hierarchy, this 
notation will ensure that it always talks to the next 
level up, irrespective of the name of that levels 
timeline. 
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That answers the first question—now you know 
you should be talking to the parent. What do you 
want to tell it? The parent needs to know what’s on 
the tile, and in this case it’s a tomato. 


6. On frame 1 of the actions layer on the current 
timeline, add the following highlighted code to the 
button event handler block, so the ActionScript for 
the button looks like this: 


trans btn.onRelease = function() { 
_parent.buttonClick += 1; 
_parent.fruit = "tomato"; 


play(); 


stop(); 








The second line of code above increments the vari- 
able buttonClick by 7 using the code shortcut 
buttonClick +=1. This is the equivalent of the 
statement buttonClick = buttonClick +1. This 
shortcut method can be used for incrementing a 
value by any number required (such as 
buttonClick += 4). 


Decrementing a variable is done in the same 
way using the minus operator. To decrement a 
value using the same shortcut method, use 
buttonClick -= 1. 








The next thing to do is test whether Flash can tell 
which fruit is on the tile. 


7. Go back to the main movie timeline and draw a 
text field below the tile. Make the text field 
dynamic and nonselectable, and click the Show 
border around text button to make Flash draw a 
box around your text. Make sure the text color is 
different from your movie color’s background, and 
finally, assign it the variable fruit by typing fruit in 
the Var field. 


8. Test the movie. 


This time, when you click the tile, you'll see the tile 
communicating with the _parent, telling it what the 
variable fruit is: 





You now have one tile working pretty well, but the 
game won’t be much fun with only one tile! Now test it 
with multiple tiles, and see what sort of problems arise. 


Using multiple tiles 


You now need to start thinking how you want each tile 
to work when there is more than one tile on the stage. 


1. Add three more tiles to your main stage to make a 
row of four in all. You can tidy up the row by using 
the Align panel. 


2. Test the movie. Notice the following: 





E Your text field won't change after you've 
selected the first tile because all the tiles are 
tomatoes. 


E It’s possible to flip more than two tiles. 


E The first tile doesn’t wait until the second tile 
has been flipped before it flips itself back 
around, so you’d have to be pretty quick to 
match a pair. 


The first problem should sort itself out once you 


add different fruit symbols, so you don’t need to 
worry about that. 
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For the second problem, you need to count the 
number of tiles that are now face up. If it’s two or 
more, you shouldn’t allow any other tiles to flip. To 
do this, you'll need a variable to count the number 
of tiles that have been flipped. 


To fix the third problem, you'll need to wait until a 
second tile is face up and the person playing the 
game has had time to look at both tiles before the 
tiles are flipped back over. You must do a few 
other things before that becomes possible, so for 
now, simply add a stop(); to frame 10 of the actions 
timeline within mc.tile. This will make the tiles stay 
face up once they are turned. 


Timeline | & | = Scene 1 me.tile 
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12 button 
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3. Click on frame 1 of the actions layer to view the 
ActionScript for the button. You’ve already told the 
parent and the ActionScript that the fruit on this 
symbol is a tomato. Now add the following line of 
highlighted code and another closing curly bracket 
©) under the play action, so that your ActionScript 
for the button symbol looks like this: 


trans btn.onRelease = function(){ 
_parent.buttonClick += 1; 
_parent.fruit = "tomato"; 
if (_parent.buttonClick<=2) { 
play(); 
} 
} 
stop(); 
You now know how many times a button has been 
clicked. You have also told Flash to stop allowing 
more tiles to be turned when more than two tiles 
have already been flipped. What you haven’t yet 


done is create a button click variable on the main 
timeline, so let’s do that now. 


4. Add a new layer called actions on the main time- 
line. In frame 1 of it add the following script: 


buttonClick = 


The last line of code that you attached to trans_btn 
checks if you’ve already clicked any two other 
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buttons and, if so, instructs the program not to 
respond to any more button clicks. The beauty of 
tying buttonClick to the parent and not to each tile 
is that all the tile objects will look at the same vari- 
able. They don’t need to know which other buttons 
have been clicked; they will respond as soon as any 
two buttons are clicked. 


. Test the movie to confirm this. You should see that 


E Once you click a tile, it stays face up. 


E You can turn tiles only if buttonClick is fewer 
than two. After that, they refuse to budge. 


You can also check our version, tile game part1.fla, 
which has a text field set up to show you the value 
of buttonClick as well as fruit. Note that after click- 
ing the second tile, buttonClick will still increase in 
value, but no tiles will respond—the play() in the if 
is no longer being executed. 


je | 


tomato | 
buttonClick | 
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tile game part1.fla is a test FLA that checks 
whether an important part of the final game works. 
When building complex Flash content, you will cre- 
ate lots of these. Many beginners look at big FLAs 
and think “How did they know that part would 
work?” The answer is that the test FLAs that were 
created along the way opened and checked parts of 
the inner workings so that code could be developed. 
In creating the tile game, for example, six or seven 
test FLAs were created along the way, each confirm- 
ing a major milestone in the creation of working 
code. Without them, neither we nor anyone else for 
that matter could have created the game! 


If you get stuck in this or any other big FLA, save 
your work, and rename it as filename_partxx. fla. 
Then open the code by either adding text fields or 
code that tests what you have done already, or stop 
the code at important points so that you can look 
at what is going on via the Debugger panel. Once 
you know what the problem is, go back to the orig- 
inal and continue from there. You will leave a trail 
of partxx files ( part01, part02, etc.) and these 
show your explorations from the main solution, 
solving minor problems that cropped up. 
Occasionally, you will come across a problem that 
can be solved in different ways, and you will create 
several partxxx files ( partia, part1b, etc.), each 
of which tries a different way. 


The important thing to realize is that not all the 
code you write will make it into the final FLA. As 
soon as you start to think “This isn’t going to work,” 
the temptation is to start adding lots of code to 
work around it, trying different routes in the same 
FLA. In the end, you have a single FLA that works, 
but you are no longer sure which bits of code actu- 
ally work and which bits are just tests, so you don’t 
delete anything! This makes it harder for you to 
continue, and it is the reason a lot of beginners 
don’t write long scripts. It’s not that long scripts are 
hard; it’s just that the way they are written (if you 
don’t use a system) makes them crash in on them- 
selves under their own weight! 








Getting the tiles to flip back correctly is a little 
more involved. You want to do the following: 


E Keep the first tile flipped until a second is face up 
m Decide whether the tiles match 


E Flip both tiles back to face down or keep them 
face up based on whether they match 


Hang on; the first part of that sounds a bit familiar: 
buttonClick already does that—it tells the main 
timeline how many buttons have been clicked so 
far. When that number is equal to 2, you know that 
the player has picked a pair, and the current turn is 
over whether they match or not—you can’t pick 
anymore tiles. 


The next part of your task is to make the tile stay 
face up until the referee says the current turn is 
over. You'll create a new variable called hadTurn to 
help you with that. 


. Back on the root timeline, name the existing layer 


the tiles are on tiles. 





L7 actions . 


ee: 








The first frame of the actions layer will set up the 
variables that apply to the whole game, and you'll 
insert a second keyframe that will actually control 
each turn. 


. Select frame 1 in the actions layer and add the fol- 


lowing script, deleting what is there already (which 
will be buttonClick = 0): 


function resetTurn () { 


} 


resetTurn is a function that you will run every time 
you want to start a new turn. What variables will 
you need? You would usually get out a pencil and 
paper and work it out, but we will tell you straight 
out for now. 


You need one variable to tell Flash that the current 
turn has finished, and one variable to say how 
many buttons have been clicked so far—both of 
which have already been discussed: 


buttonclick = 0; 
hadTurn = false; 
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One to show what is on the last turned tile: 


fruit = s 


One to show what’s on the first tile: 
fruiti = ""; 


One to show what's on the second tile: 
fruit2 = ""; 


And a final one to show if they match: 
match = false; 


If you add all these variables in your function, you 
get the following: 


function resetTurn () { 
buttonclick = 0; 
hadTurn = false; 
match = false; 


fruit = ""; 
fruiti = ""; 
fruit2 = ""; 


}; 


You still are not interested in the number of tiles and 
the number of different symbols there are on the tiles. 
They are not part of the problem even though they are 
part of the game. The important thing in this game is to 
find pairs, and it’s this that determines our definition of 
the referee. 


You'll start with a 4X4 playing board, which will include 
eight pairs—you’ll eventually have four pairs of our 
four different fruits. This will be constant for every 
game, so this value will go in frame 1 of the actions 
layer on the main timeline. This frame is blank at the 
moment, but remember that you decided this frame 
would contain the variables that would be initialized 
only once for each game. 


Add the following line at the end of the script to com- 
plete the game initialization: 


function resetTurn () { 
buttonClick = 0; 
hadTurn = false; 
match = false; 


fruits 
fruit1 = ""; 
fruit2 = ""; 
y; 
pairs = 8; 
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That's your game initialization function; now it’s 
time to set up your turn logic and initialize for a 
single turn. 


8. Add a new keyframe at frame 2 of layer actions. In 
it, add the following code, which resets for a new 
turn. Note that although you defined the function 
resetTurn in frame 1, you did not run it. Frame 1 
initializes the game and runs once. Frame 2 initial- 
izes the current turn and runs a number of times 
depending on how many turns it takes to complete 
the game. 


resetTurn(); 
stop(); 


Now you're ready to start a new turn; how do you 
implement it? The main timeline is the referee of the 
game, and the referee watches the game closely. To 
“watch closely,” Flash would have to look at every 
frame, and that implies an onEnterFrame script—but 
what to attach it to? Your script will not have to be 
attached to any particular movie clip, but it will be set- 
ting variables on the main timeline. How about attach- 
ing it to the main timeline itself, root? root is more 
like a movie clip timeline than you think—it is a movie 
clip. You may not be able to drag it from the Library, 
but it uses the movie clip class, which means it has the 
same properties and methods—and that means it has 
the same events as a movie clip. Understanding classes 
gives you some ideas that seem like little hacks and 
tricks to a non-class-savvy designer, but they are actu- 
ally a consequence of knowing the class hierarchy well. 


What is its instance name? Well, it’s root, but because 
you are actually on the main timeline, there is a better, 
more general name you can use—our old friend this. 
You want to attach it to this timeline, the one your 
code is on. 





You can actually use nothing as well; just 
onEnterFrame = function() { (because you are 
outside a code block when you use this, and out- 
side a code block, this is optional) but it tends to 
look a little odd having an event without an 
instance defined to attach it to—best to avoid that 
because it might confuse you later if you ever forget 
why you didn’t add it! 
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9. Add the following code to set up the event han- 
dler’s block: 


this.onEnterFrame = function() { 
E 

resetTurn(); 

stop(); 


You have defined your basic code for each turn, which 
will reset your variables for a new turn and stop. Some 
code will still be running, though—the code you will 
put in the onEnterFrame. 


10. Each turn can be split into three sections: 
E The first tile flipping over 
E The second tile flipping over 
E Checking the result 


After the first tile click, you note what the first fruit 
is (i.e., you make fruit! = fruit or make your first 
fruit equal to the fruit on the tile that has just been 
turned over). At the second click, you make fruit2 
= fruit, but you also have to prevent any other tiles 
from being flipped over—each turn should only 
allow two tiles to be flipped. At the end of the sec- 
ond tile flip, you have to check whether the turn 
has been successful. 


It is successful if the two fruits flipped over 
are the same, or fruit] == fruit2. If that is the case, 
you have to cause the tiles to stay face up. 


Otherwise, you have to make them return to 
the face-down state. 


The variable that tells you whether the first or second 
tile has been turned over is buttonClick, so add the fol- 
lowing: 


this.onEnterFrame = function() { 
if (buttonClick == 1) { 
fruiti = fruit; 

} else if (buttonClick == 2) { 
delete (this.onEnterFrame) ; 
fruit2 = fruit; 

} 

5 
resetTurn(); 
stop(); 








Note that you delete the onEnterFrame at the end 
of tile flip 2. This is to stop the event from continu- 
ing to check when the turn is over. As you will see, 
the end of turn logic involves playing the timeline 
rather than running an event. This is a good exam- 
ple of mixing event-driven code and frame-based 
code—the event handler runs when the timeline is 
stopped, and stops when the timeline runs. When 
the timeline stops, Flash is still running something 
via the event handler—it is waiting for a change in 
the variables, and these will be caused by the but- 
tons in the tiles. 


You moved up a level with this code—Flash is not 
just running timelines on simple button clicks, but is 
looking at internal changes caused by button 
events. You are now making Flash think about what 
the user clicked rather than simply doing a fixed 
goto. This is what makes the game seem a little 
more intelligent than a simple website button 
menu. Flash is looking for combinations of button 
clicks, and reacting differently to different 
sequences. This implies that Flash is making intelli- 
gent decisions. 








Step 10 covers you for the two tile flips; you now 
need to check the result. After you set fruit2 to 
fruitl, the user's turn is over and you check the 
result. 


The first thing you have to do is check whether the 
two fruit are the same: 


if (fruit1 == fruit2) { 


If they are, you have one less pair to find: 


pairs -= 1; 





As previously mentioned, this shortcut is used to 
decrement the variable pairs by 1. 





Because the current turn found a match: 


match = true; 
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Add the following code: 


this.onEnterFrame = function() { 
if (buttonClick == 1) { 
fruiti = fruit; 

} else if (buttonClick == 2) { 
delete (this.onEnterFrame) ; 
fruit2 = fruit; 
if (fruiti == fruit2) { 

pairs -= 1; 
match = true; 
} 
} 
J; 
resetTurn(); 
stop(); 


So by the match = true line, you know whether a match 
was made in the current turn. If a match was made, you 
need to see if that means the game has finished (that 
is, the last pair has been found) or if the user still needs 
to turn more tiles. 


There are several ways you can do this part, some of 
which are very hard (and involve adding an 
ActionScript pause) and some of which are very easy 
(and involve simply jumping to two sections of the 
timeline—one for “Try Again” and one for “Game over, 
you've won.” 


Add the following lines to the listing so far: 


this.onEnterFrame = function() { 
if (buttonClick == 1) { 
fruiti = fruit; 

} else if (buttonClick == 2) { 
delete (this.onEnterFrame) ; 
fruit2 = fruit; 
if (fruit1 == fruit2) { 

pairs -= 1; 
match = true; 
if (pairs == 0) { 
gotoAndPlay("won game”); 
} 
} 


play(); 
} 
JA 
resetTurn(); 
stop(); 
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This last bit of code causes a branch in the timeline 
depending on what your onEnterFrame (the referee) 
sees. If it sees that the game has been won, it will go to 
a frame labeled won game. If it doesn't, you simply 
restart the timeline from this frame, frame 2. You still 
need to add these two frames, which you will do 
almost immediately, after this word from our sponsor. 





It is interesting to note that after the timeline is 
restarted, it is now acting dumb. You added the intel- 
ligent “gateway” that is the referee code that decides 
which of two outcomes the game is at and restarts 
the main timeline at two different points depending 
on what it sees. When that occurs, the referee is 
switched off (via the delete(onEnterFrame)), and 
you are back to the free-running linear timelines you 
looked at in the beginning of the book. 


You have actually mixed the two styles of creating 
Flash—the intelligent code, and the standard 
dumbly running timeline. You will see more of this 
throughout this game. 











Completing the main timeline 


You now need to complete the main timeline. If the 
main timeline simply continues playing from frame 2, 
you want it to eventually come back to frame 2 to start 
the next turn. You want it to run long enough for all 
the tiles to be flipped, and then you want to go back to 
frame 2 and start another turn. 


1. Select frame 2 of layer actions and give it a frame 
label of start turn. At frame 10 of layer actions, add 
a keyframe. On it, add the following code: 


hadTurn = true; 


We place this further down the timeline to allow 
both tiles to be flipped. This frame tells the tiles 
that the turn is over. It is up to the tiles to find out 
if they need to turn back around (no match found) 
or stay face up (match found). You will look at this 
issue when you return to completing the tiles. 
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2. At frame 20, add another keyframe and give it a 
frame label of //end turn. The two forward slashes 
instruct Flash to add a comment rather than a 
label, the difference being that a comment is for 
our benefit and doesn’t go into the final SWF (and 
so saves you a few bytes). 


At frame 20, attach the following line of code: 
gotoAndPlay("start turn"); 


3. Insert a keyframe on frame 50 of the actions layer, 
and add a keyframe at frame 30. Label the 
keyframe at frame 30 won game. Your actions layer 
should look like this: 
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When the timeline runs, it initializes the variables 
at frame 2 (using a function defined at frame 1), 
and then stops and runs a “referee script” that 
controls the player’s turn, allowing the player to 
flip two tiles. If there is no match, the referee sim- 
ply restarts the timeline. If this occurs, the timeline 
will turn hadTurn to true at frame 10, and jump 
back to frame 2 at frame 20. This will restart the 
referee—you start a new turn. 


If the referee decides the game is won, you jump 
to frame 30 and start playing from there, bypassing 
the “next turn” loop. At the moment, nothing hap- 
pens when you get there, so let’s fix that. 


4. Add a layer named finished and insert a keyframe 
in frame 50. Extend the layer tiles to frame 49. On 
frame 50 of the layer finished, add a suitable You 
did it!! message—don’t worry if it’s a bit basic right 
now, you can embellish it later. 
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5. Select frame 50 of the layer actions and add a 
stop(); action. Test your movie. 


You'll be able to flip over a tile, and then Flash will 
wait for you to flip over another tile before contin- 
uing. When you’ve flipped over two tiles, Flash will 
start back at the beginning of the turn. 


You can see what is happening by running our second 
text movie, tile game_part2.fla. buttonClick never 
increases beyond 2, and hadTurn changes from false 
to true for a short period after each pair has turned. 
When the turn is over, the fruit field and buttonClick 
are both reset to 0, and the referee is waiting for you 
to try again with another turn. The problem is that 
none of the tiles has flipped back over because they 
haven’t been wired to do so. 


ejo |. 
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buttonClick 
hadTurn 


Adding the final touches 


The only thing left to do is tell your tiles to stay face up 
when they are a pair, and you'll also put in a little ani- 
mation to make them look different when they’re 
matched. 





Back in the movie clip, the crucial frame is frame 11. 
This frame is the brains behind the whole game 
because it decides what the tile is going to do after it 
has flipped face up. At the moment, it just looks for the 
root to tell it whether there are already two tiles 
turned over via buttonClick. It needs to start looking 
at hadTurn as well as match. If hadTurn is true, the tiles 
know that the current turn is finished. They know what 
they are required to do by looking at match. If the lat- 
ter is true, they are a matching pair, and they should 
stay face up. Otherwise, they should flip back to the 
face-down position. 
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Sounds like a new problem, right? Well, not really—you 
want something like what the main timeline is already 
doing—a bit of code rather like the referee that causes 
a branch. This time you want to branch between two 
outcomes—a timeline that keeps the tiles face up, and 
one that flips them back over. It’s the same problem as 
the one you just worked on in the main timeline! 





The entire problem on both timelines is one of 
branching between two possible outcomes. If you 
used a more rigorous programming route, you would 
have written this branching code only once, either as 
a class or as some other encapsulated package. You 
won't in this exercise, but the important thing you 
should note is that the basic function of the tile is the 
same one as the umpire code below it! 











1. The main timeline works by having an 
onEnterFrame at the start of each turn. The only 
difference is that you are not controlling a com- 
plete turn, but a smaller part of it—a single tile flip 
that makes up part of a single turn. So the question 
is “Where does the onEnterFrame have to go on 
the tile timeline?”, right? Wrong! If the problem is 
the same, you should really be asking where the 
branch point is this time because that is where the 
intelligent referee code needs to go. The tile will 
always do the same thing as it flips over, but once 
it has fully flipped face up, it can branch two 
ways—stay face up, or flip back. The branch point 
is when the tile is fully face up. More specifically, 
it’s frame 10 on the tile timeline. Select frame 10 
on the actions layer. This currently has a stop() on 
it. 


Change it to now read as follows: 


this.onEnterFrame = function() { 
if (_parent.match) { 
delete (this.onEnterFrame) ; 
gotoAndPlay("done") ; 
} else if (_parent.hadTurn) { 
delete (this.onEnterFrame) ; 


play(); 


} 
}; 
stop(); 
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It’s essentially a cut-down version of the referee 
but with different variables. If you have a matching 
pair, you go to a done frame, and this will run a bit 
of timeline that keeps the tiles face up. If you have 
had the current turn and there is no match, the 
tiles need to turn back over. All you have to do 
now is add those timeline animations. 


2. Because frame 10 is the branching code, you 
should point it out as special. You can’t call it a ref- 
eree, so how about controller? Cool. Describes it 
perfectly—the code on frame 10 controls the tile 
timeline’s branching intelligence. Select frame 10 
and add a frame label of // controller, which is a 
comment to remind you of your code structure six 
months from now when you have completely for- 
gotten about it all. 


3. Add a keyframe at frame 30 and label it // down. 
This is the frame where the tile is back to face 
down, and is displayed if there was no match. The 
controller has simply restarted the timeline to 
show the “flip back” animation from frame 11 to 
20. You are done for this turn when you get here 
and you want to go back to the start, so attach the 
following to frame 30: 


gotoAndPlay("facedown") ; 


4. Add a keyframe at frame 40. Because you actually 
jump to this frame, Flash needs a label, so enter 
done as the label. You could simply add a “face 
up” graphic here, but instead you will have a five- 
frame victory animation. Add a keyframe at frame 
50 and attach a stop() to it. This is the state of play 
at the end of this step: 
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You need to add an animation for a match being 
found. 


5. On the tile layer, insert a keyframe at frames 40 
and 50. Select frame 10 in the fruit layer and right- 
click it to display the context menu. Select Copy 
Frames. Select frame 40 in the same layer, right- 
click it as before, and select Paste Frames. Finally, 
extend this layer to frame 50. 
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On the tile layer, use the Color drop-down in the 
Properties panel to set the Brightness of the tile in 
frame 50 to 100% and then put a motion tween 
between frames 40 and 50 to make it glow when a 
pair is found. 





You can test this glow effect now by playing the 
movie and turning over two tiles. You can also see 
our work-in-progress version tile game_part3. fla. 


It’s time to add the rest of our fruit and get the 
game working fully. 


You need a new tile graphic for each of the four 
fruits—the one that you’ve been using so far has a 
tomato on it, so rename mc.tile to mc.tile.tomato. 


Duplicate this object three times in the Library, and 
name the copies mc.tile.lemon, mc.tile.orange, 
and mc.tile.pear. 


We'll change the lemon movie clip now, and then 
you can go back and do the same to the orange 
and the pear clips. There are two things that you 
need to do to make the transformation complete: 
change all the pictures of tomatoes to lemons, and 
change the ActionScript that tells the timeline 
which fruit it is. 


Start by locking all the layers except for fruit. You 
know that all the keyframes on this layer currently 
contain a tomato, and you need to change them 
even when they’re squashed so much that you 
can’t see them. 


Click the first keyframe in frame 5, select the fruit 
(you will hardly be able to see it, but clicking in the 
center of the tile should select it), and use the 
Swap button on the Properties panel to change the 
tomato for sy.fruit.lemon. 
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12. 


13. 


. Run through the rest of the keyframes in the ani- 


mation and perform the same operation on each 
so that all the tomatoes are swapped for lemons. 


Once you’ve done this to all five keyframes, your 
tomato will look like a lemon, but it will still think 
it’s a tomato. So, you need to retrain it—luckily this 
isn’t as hard as it sounds. 


On the actions layer, select frame 1, and in the 


Actions panel change line 3 from 


_parent.fruit = "tomato"; 


to 


_parent.fruit = "lemon"; 


That’s it. Now you just need to go back through the 
two fruit conversion stages for your pear and 
orange movie clips, and you’re ready to make the 
game board. If you’re feeling lazy, have a look at 
tile game _part4. fla. 


Go back to the tiles layer of your main timeline and 
delete everything that’s currently on the stage in 
that layer (lock the other layers to do this). 
Randomly place four of each different tile movie 
clip into the stage in a 4X4 grid. Use the Align panel 
to tidy up the tiles and get them into neat rows: 





That’s it. You’re now ready to show off your first com- 


plete Flash game. Congratulations. Our final game is 
included in the code download for this chapter. 
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Possible improvements and 
modifications to your game 


You’re probably staring in disbelief at the title for this 
section. It’s taken you long enough to get the game 
working, and there’s no way you’re going to change it 
now. At the back of your mind, though, there’s a nig- 
gling little voice saying, “It would be nice if there were 
a few more fruits so | only needed one pair of each, 
and maybe a few more tiles, and while I’m at it, the vic- 
tory screen could really do with improving.” This sec- 
tion has been dictated by that voice. 


E You can add as many tiles as you want, creating a 
16X16 or even a 32X32 grid if your eyes are up to 
seeing tiles that small. All you have to do is change 
the initial value of pairs (in frame 1 of the main 
timeline’s actions layer) to the number of pairs 
there are to find. This is actually a nice conse- 
quence of the way the game was built—the referee 
doesn’t care how many tiles there are because it 
only looks at a single turn, and the tiles don’t care 
how many other tiles there are—it just looks to the 
umpire via the variables it changes. 


E You could make a timer or a turn counter to score 
each game. 


E You could make a scoring system where the player 
scores 5 points for each correct tile, but loses 2 for 
each wrong tile. 


E For those feeling really confident, you could figure 
out how to make the game deal a random set of 
tiles every time a new game is started. To do this, 
you would have to 


E Start with a blank stage. 


E Use ActionScript (via this.attachMovie() from 
the stage) to place tiles onto the stage in pairs 
and following the grid layout at runtime. You 
would probably need to use an array for Flash 
to know where it had already placed tiles as it 
does this. 





If you want to get Flash to place the tiles randomly, 
you will probably need to use a for loop that runs 
eight times, and each time this should place two 
tiles of the same fruit. 
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This game is more advanced than the simple mouse 
trail it’s derived from. You can use it as the basis of 
other, even more advanced games. You could, for 
example, take the basic mc.tile and because it allows 
you to model a generalized playing card object, make 
some rather cool card games. 


But what has this to do with website design? Websites 
and games are two branches of a tree called interac- 
tivity. There is an offshoot from the website branch 
that’s very close to the game branch, and that offshoot 
is called advanced website design. Both use lots of 
clever bits of ActionScript to create their animations, 
interfaces, and effects. By learning simple games, 
you're priming yourself for the design and coding of 
complex sites. 





There’s another very basic reason for including 
games on a website. Web marketing studies have 
shown that games cause a visitor to return to a site 
even if the games have little to do with the site’s 
subject matter. 











In particular: 


E The way you mixed event handlers and timeline 
animation is no longer beginner stuff. You are no 
longer a beginner—you are well into intermediate. 


E The way you solved two seemingly different prob- 
lems (i.e., you found that a game turn is funda- 
mentally the same as a tile flip) is an advanced 
concept. It’s the type of thinking that will make 
classes and object-oriented programming seem 
like child’s play once you have worked out the 
syntax. 


The next chapter will start to look at website design 
and point you on your way. You’ve reached base camp 
one on the ActionScript Mount Everest, and armed 
with what you’ve learned so far and that little niggling 
voice that keeps on asking questions and tells you to 
try new things, the only way is up. Never lose sight of 
the main goal and keep having fun—it’ll be worth it. 
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Summary 


In this chapter, you’ve dipped your toes into the vast 
ocean that is object-oriented design and programming. 
You looked at the basic principles of the OO program- 
ming approach and seen how you can map this onto 
the movie clip objects you use in Flash. 


You saw that 


E Object-oriented design and programming delivers 
solutions that are 


E Reusable 
E Extensible 
m Flexible 


E The key to OO design and programming is the abil- 
ity to conceptualize the surface detail of a problem 
until you can define its absolutely essential compo- 
nents. 


E A class defines the characteristics of one of those 
components—what it is, what it can do, what its 
characteristics are, and how it communicates with 
other components. The class is a template. 


E An object is an individual instance built using the 
class template. 


E In Flash, you can think of a named movie clip 
instance on the stage as an object. This object is 
derived from the original Library movie clip sym- 
bol. All instances of the symbol on the stage will 
share the same essential properties, but you can 
customize them so that their behavior and proper- 
ties individualize them. 


E Simple movie clip objects can be combined to pro- 
duce complex effects. 


In the next chapter, you’re going to look at the consid- 
erations you need to take into account when you're 
designing your Flash site. 
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HIGH-LEVEL SITE DESIGN 





What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m The principles of good design 

= Website file structure and management 
m Dynamic website design 

m Recommended websites 
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At this point in the book, you can afford to congratu- 
late yourself on your new status as a Flash program- 
mer/designer. It has been a hard road, but it has been 
worth it. Before you rush off into the crowded world of 
web design, though, there are a couple more things to 
think about. So far, this book has been about the tech- 
nical implementation of your ideas inside Macromedia 
Flash, but this chapter will run through some tips on 
what to do when you have that first spark of inspiration 
and how to make sure your ideas will work on the Web. 
This chapter will give you a rough guide to some of the 
dos and don’ts of designing for the Web, both by 
reminding you of some of the considerations discussed 
earlier in the book, and by drawing new ones to your 
attention. At the end of the chapter, Kris recommends 
some sites that will fire your imagination and get those 
designs flowing. First, I’m going to discuss some of the 
principles | follow when creating my designs. 


The principles of good design 


When | was in my early twenties, | worked on a design 
team that created VDU displays for nuclear power 
plants. The plant’s operators would use the screens as 
their primary point of reference to see what was going 
on all over the plant. In an emergency, the reactor 
engineers had to be able to access the information 
they needed as quickly as possible, so the VDU displays 
had to present that information in a form they could 
understand immediately. It was important that the 
screens never showed too much information—just the 
relevant information that the engineer requested. 


The rules | followed to resolve this project are just as 
important to the work | do today because now, as then, 
my projects have the same basic requirements: usabil- 
ity and clarity. Of course, websites have to be engaging, 
interesting, and entertaining as well, but that has more 
to do with the content than the design. Before users 
can be engaged, interested, and entertained by the 
content, they have to be able to find the content. 
There are sites out there that intentionally break the 
rules and are entertaining because of it, but the people 
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who design those sites can get away with this because 
they’re always aware of the rules they’re breaking. 


These principles, as important as they are for the 
usability of your site, won’t bring you success on their 
own: originality is another defining feature of good 
web design. Sites that don’t catch the eye and draw in 
the mind with good ideas and solid graphic design will 
get fewer visitors. 


Flash is a cost- and bandwidth-effective design tool 
with loads of features that enable you to engage your 
visitors with compelling visuals and sound. One of the 
reasons that Flash is so prevalent on the Web is that is 
has such a high number of creative options, all of 
which are viewable with the small and simple Flash 
Player. However, viewers will leave your site if they’ve 
already seen it all before or are fed up with the two- 
minute download time. There’s a fine line between 
multimedia and junk media, and designers must always 
be aware of which side they’re on. In your design 
career, you must balance creativity with practicality—in 
this chapter, | talk about both. 


File structure and file size 


Whenever you create anything for the Web, you have 
to be aware—even if it’s only in the back of your 
mind—of what the Web is and what it will do to your 
presentation as your files are downloaded or streamed. 
| talked about these issues in Chapters 13 and 14, 
“Optimizing” and “Publishing,” but lIl reiterate some of 
the main points again here: 


E Be aware of download times and optimize as much 
as possible to lower them. 


E Differentiate between what's central to the mes- 
sage you’re trying to get across and what’s just eye 
(or ear) candy. If download times are an issue, you 
should know which parts of your movie should be 
the first to end up on the cutting room floor. 


E Consider a multiple loadMovie download strategy 
to avoid a large initial download (see Chapter 14, 
“Publishing,” for more details). 
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E Take special care with bitmaps and sound. 
Optimize them all individually and don’t rely on 
the global export settings to do the job for you. 


E When using video, consider making a number of 
Flash files in various sizes for different user band- 
widths. Load these in with loadMovie. 


E Choose your symbols carefully and use a “one sym- 
bol often” approach instead of using lots of 
symbols once. 


E Remember that ActionScript-based “sprite” anima- 
tion is particularly bandwidth friendly. It requires 
far fewer frames than the corresponding tween- 
based animations. 


The chapters on optimizing and publishing explained 
how to structure your movies correctly, but l'Il reiterate 
the main points because your increased understanding 
of ActionScript will help you understand the basis of 
more advanced solutions. 


Preloaders 


| introduced you to preloaders earlier. | work with 
three levels of preloader, so Pll give you a brief 
reminder of their varying degrees of complexity. 


Basic: Timeline-based loader 


| introduced this basic preloader in the “Optimizing” 
chapter. | recommend this option if you don’t want to 
get your hands dirty with ActionScript or if you have a 
relatively simple and small SWF. 


Intermediate: ActionScript-based loader 


You can build a very efficient ActionScript preloader by 
looking at the framesloaded and _totalframes prop- 
erties of your movie. You can view these two properties 
of the main Timeline just like any other variable by 
using the Properties tab in the Debugger window. 





= Y Debugger 

| Test moviesfile:/}/C|/DOCUME%7E 1 /ADMINI%7E 1 
iS _global 
[as] _eveló 


| Properties Variables | Locals | Watch 


|| _levelo 





_focusrect 


_height 
_highquality 
„name 
_quality 
rotation 
_soundbuftime 


visible 
_width 
x 


_xscale 
y 


_yscale 











You want to create a simple animation that keeps the 
user interested while the main site loads. You use 
ActionScript to stop playing the animation and display 
the main site once the movie properties totalframes 
and _framesloaded are equal to each other. When 
these two values are equal, the whole of your SWF has 
been loaded. 


Intermediate/advanced: Event driven loader 


The most sophisticated (and efficient) preloader is one 
that uses the MovieClipLoader class. This inbuilt 
ActionScript class allows you to set up event handlers 
that will run when your content has loaded, and also 
when your content has loaded and is ready to be con- 
trolled by ActionScript. It also provides methods that 
can be used to create an efficient "percent loaded" 
type graphic. 


Using the MovieClipLoader class is the best choice 
because event-driven code is also the fastest and most 
efficient way of handling preloading. 
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Intros 


What you show during your preload is another major 
concern. A good intro (the animation that hides your 
preload) will draw the viewer into the main website, 
whereas a poor one is like a heavy rock band’s drum 
solo—it goes on for far too long. 


As a general rule, always have something interesting 
going on while the main site is loading. As I’ve said, the 
average Internet surfer won't stay long if you display a 
“please wait, loading” screen. Your intro must 


E Show users what will be missed if they exit the site. 


E Give an indication of the quality of the actual main 
website. 


Ml Give viewers the option to skip past the intro if 
they want to. 


Different types of websites require different intros. If 
you’re creating a website advertising yourself as a web- 
site designer, you'll want to show off your technical 
ability and give the potential client a showcase of your 
advanced understanding of complex animation and 
graphic design ability. If you're designing an informa- 
tion service for a bank, however, you won't want to 
spend time showing fancy animations. Viewers of a site 
like that want to see the information they came to look 
at, and they want it fast and clear. They should be 
attracted to the site by a cool and slick Flash design, 
but once they decide to open an account, the route to 
the “Sign me up” page must just be a click away and 
free of overindulgent Flash animation and tricks. 
Making your design appropriate to your client and 
audience is a vital consideration. 


Tailoring your designs 


There are several constraints and features that you 
need to be aware of when building a website. Here are 
a number of checklist items that you should be aware 
of when you're ready to build your main site. 
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Timeframe 


We all want to build the coolest Flash sites possible, but 
if you're doing this for a living, you need to think about 
how soon the site needs to be completed. A good, 
delivered-on-time site will always yield a satisfied cus- 
tomer, whereas a brilliant, cutting-edge site delivered 
three weeks late won't. Remember, it’s very difficult to 
change a site once it’s up, because people tend to get 
accustomed to the navigation and style. So be care- 
ful—unless, of course, the change is the client's idea 
and they're paying by the hour! 


Style 


The style you choose for the site is defined in part by 
the content and the impression that the client wants to 
get across to the viewer. When defining a style, be care- 
ful to choose one that's suited to the message rather 
than one that's easy to create in Flash. A lot of the 
time, the client already has a brief or advertising cam- 
paign that the site will be part of, so you should be flex- 
ible enough to incorporate your client's ideas and jump 
between styles. 


Content 


Unless you're creating a site based on a very specific 
brief for which the client provided all the site graphics 
and type, you'll have to find a way to hold the audience's 
attention long enough to get the site’s message across. 
The coolest visual Flash interface will be ignored if it’s 
not properly integrated with something interesting. 


Navigation 


The content of your site will greatly influence the 
navigation you create for it. In some (especially com- 
mercial) sites, there's often a route that you would pre- 
fer the visitor to take—the one that will most likely 
result in a sale or a click-through to your sponsor. Your 
navigation must make this route clear. Other sites are 
based around a central hub with numerous links going 
out to subtopics. With these sites, it’s important that 
users can quickly access any area of the site, and as a 
general rule, they should be able to do it within two 
clicks. 
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Because there’s no substitute for practical experience, 
Pve included a walk-through of some site designs to 
illustrate the different methods of visualizing and cre- 
ating a website. 


Case study 1: online showcase 


A few years ago (which equates to several decades in 
Flash years), | found a weathered poetry book dating 
back to Victorian England. Reading it, | was particularly 
taken by how different the thinking was from that of 
the 21st Century—whereas we live in an age in which 
everything is out in the open (especially on the Web), 
they had a much more closed and hidden society. 


| decided to put an updated and fully interactive version 
of the book on the Web using all the new technology 
available to me. | wanted to create a website with the 
same look and feel of the book to give viewers a sense 
of the cultural and behavioral beliefs in that bygone 
world. But | wanted to present it via Flash animations. 


Before | went into the Flash implementation, | had to 
have a very clear idea of what | wanted to create 
because | could see this being a very large project. | 
had to do two things: 


E Create a set of storyboards and sketches that gave 
me a graphical direction and template 


E Create the text, making sure that it matched the 
graphical style 


Storyboarding 


| had to define the look of the final website before | 
could begin. For the site to work, | knew it would have 
to be true to the original concept. | decided that the 
original book would play a part in the final look. 


However, | had a problem: to navigate through a book, 
you turn pages. Going to a particular page is easy when 
you're holding the book because you can feel the 
paper’s thickness—so you know if you want to go a 
point one-third of the way into the book, you just open 


the book at one-third of its thickness. You can’t do that 
with a 2D representation on a monitor. Here’s the 
rough sketch that solved the problem: 





By looking at the way address books use tabs to help 
you quickly find a particular section of names—the 
Newmans and the Newton-Johns under “N,” for exam- 
ple—lI was able to create a 2D representation of a book 
that was still easy to navigate. Each tab would represent 
a chapter of the book. 


To get the effect of old book pages, | used a cheap 
flatbed scanner to scan an image of a small notebook 
Pd carried with me in my coat pocket for close to a 
year. Then | got some newspaper that had faded to yel- 
low in the sun and scanned that in too. | cobbled it all 
together in Photoshop so that it looked like this: 
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| now had an idea of what my open book would look 
like. The animated poems would appear in the page 
area as SWF files. Next, | needed to create my naviga- 
tion tabs. 


| also needed something to allow users to move 
between the individual pages of each chapter. | needed 
last page and next page buttons. | also needed a help 
button somewhere, so | sketched that in as well. 














These sketches were created using a Wacom pen 
tablet. It’s a quick way to make initial sketches, and it 
helps workflow because you can import the images 
directly into Flash (or whatever program you're using), 
rather than having to scan it and then fiddle with image 
resolution, color depth, and so on. 


With my basic site structure worked out, | needed to 
make sure | could create a convincing set of tabs for 
navigation before | started devoting time to Flash pro- 
gramming. | went back into Photoshop to mock it all up. 
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| put each tab on a separate layer to simulate the effect 
of a page being turned. | also used Adobe ImageReady, 
a web page preparation tool, and some JavaScript to 
create a simple HTML version of the book to see if the 
navigation was workable—and thankfully it was. 




















As you can see, removing tabs gives the impression that 
you've moved further into the book. Luckily, the fact 
that your virtual book still has the same number of 
pages left no matter how far into the book you are 
doesn’t seem to kill the illusion. 


By mocking up my ideas in Photoshop first, | proved to 
myself that the concept of a virtual book was a viable 
one before spending my time trying to get it working in 
Flash. As an added advantage, | now also had some 
bitmap images | could trace into Flash. 


Content 


The book would be called Passages, and it would be 
about the one journey we all make—the journey 
through life. Victorian society was full of double stan- 
dards, and had a very rich upper class and a chronically 
poor underclass (maybe things haven’t changed that 
much). Using this as a starting point, | wanted the book 
to liken an individual’s lifetime to a child who’s secretly 
in a rich man’s mansion, seeing what's there and taking 
whatever he can. 
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Here are two initial storyboards done in Photoshop: 
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The first page is an introduction to the book, and the 
second is a poem called “crush.” Both of these compo- 
sitions are multilayer Photoshop files. By moving the 
individual layers around in real time, | gave myself a 
good idea of how the text should appear and how the 
individual elements should move. These shots show the 
last frame in each animation. There are approximately 
40 animations for the whole Passages sequence, which 
follows your young thief through an entire lifetime 
using the metaphor of his trip through the mansion. 


By now | had lots of images, sketches, and text, and | was 
ready to mold it into a site. Time to start looking at Flash. 


Integration 


The book had to look real. It had to have pages that 
turned. Contemporary native Photoshop files can be 
imported into Flash, but with such large file sizes, 
you’re better off splitting the layers and exporting 
them as separate GIFs, PNGs, or JPEGs, as | did in this 
project. The separated Photoshop images were first 
converted to vectors and rebuilt as fully animated 
movie clips. Here’s the final Flash symbol of the front 
of the Passages book, which is a fairly faithful repro- 
duction of the original book’s cover: 














The pages were also made to turn with a simple tween 
animation, which you can see in this under-construction 
shot: 





Here’s the finished, open book in Flash. The whole book 
and associated animations come in at a little over 20K. 
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Next | built a simple intro to play as the book anima- 
tions and graphics loaded. (The individual poems 
would come in as onLoad movie levels, using the load- 
ing manager | mentioned earlier.) 


| wanted to introduce specific symbols to represent the 
themes of Passages: the Victorian ideas of life and 
mortality. For life, | chose a butterfly, and for mortality, 
| scanned in an image of a human spine from Gray’s 
Anatomy. There were two advantages to this second 
choice: it was written in the Victorian period, and its 
engravings are royalty free—providing you don’t copy 
the whole book. Neat. 





New designers need to pay careful attention to 
issues of copyright and royalties to avoid getting 
themselves into unwanted, and perhaps costly, 
trouble. 





The butterfly appears in the introduction, and flits 
through the book as you turn certain pages. The image 
of the spine is shown as a recurring theme throughout 
the book as well. 





Sages 
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Summary 


This case study demonstrated how Flash can be used in 
a creative way to make websites that are unlike any- 
thing else on the Internet. At its lowest level, Passages 
is nothing more than an online showcase of related 
Flash movies. However, by creating an overall style and 
ambience, the site will hopefully become much more 
than its individual components. | hoped users would 
forget that they’re viewing a Flash website and become 
drawn into its strange and beautiful world—in the very 
way | was when | first found that old book. 


The best thing about something like Passages is that it 
has no heavy ActionScript; it’s all about basic artistic 
skills and ideas. Those of you who are coming into 
Flash from a Photoshop or graphic design background 
could create something like this now because you 
already have the basic Flash skills required to pull it off. 


Mocking up the site and prototyping it in Photoshop 
and ImageReady was one of the most important parts 
of this site’s creation. Flash doesn’t have the tools to 
take in bitmaps and other scanned data in the same 
way Photoshop does, and for this reason a lot of pro- 
fessional designers use Photoshop for the initial design 
and storyboarding. Even when used in the simple ways 
shown here, Photoshop and Flash form the basis of a 
very powerful set of visualization tools for the 
designer—whatever he or she is designing. 


Case study 2: my Flash home 
site interface 


Designing your own home site is when you get to play. 
Some designers use it to show off and compete with 
other designers, but | think that’s just asking for trou- 
ble—whenever another designer uses a new technique, 
you'll have to go one better. That kind of technological 
“arms race” isn’t my idea of fun— prefer to be creative. 


The first example was all about design—how to get 
those vague ideas in your head onto a digital canvas by 
creating a plan and then animating the elements in 
Flash. 
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The next example looks at the sites that start as a 
folder full of half-finished ideas and uncompleted FLA 
files that you don’t know what to do with—and then 
something in your head links them all together and an 
idea hits you out of nowhere. 


Random idea *1 


As | was driving down a busy highway, | noticed some 
large billboards by the side of the road. It put the idea 
in my head that sometimes size really “makes” a 
picture—wouldn't it be nice to have a browser that was 
as big as a billboard? 


| decided | would try to do just that. But if you had a 
really big site, how would you see it all? The browser is 
way too small. Then | remembered a book called 
Fahrenheit 451, by Ray Bradbury. In it, cars moved so 
fast that the only way people could read the ads they 
drove past would be if the billboards were miles long 
and the images and text on them were stretched out to 
that length. At that speed, the stretched images would 
look normal. | decided to try and do the same with my 
site design: stretch it out horizontally into a really long 
billboard site. 


| created a new movie, modified it to 2880 pixels by 
600 pixels, and then set the publish width to 300% by 
95%, just to see what would happen. It looks nice as a 
design concept because the user would have to scroll 
from left to right to get to the actual website at the 
end, where they would get an eye full of oversized logo 
(I’ve used one of mine as an example). Because this is a 
novel format (or will be until you all try it yourselves), 
the average web user will remember the first site that 
used it. As mentioned at the outset of this chapter, 
originality is an important component of your sites. 
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Random idea #2 


Another thought was buzzing around my head at 
around the same time as | was thinking about the long 
billboard: my VCR was broken, so whenever | played 
anything on it, | got a horrible picture that was totally 
unviewable. It was the kind of snowy, fuzzed picture you 
get when you play a video that's a copy of a copy of a 
copy. In a funny way, though, | liked the mangled image 
on the screen. | imagined, somewhat dramatically, tech- 
nology breaking out of our control and refusing to be 
mastered. 


With this on my mind, | happened to walk past a shop 
that had a lot of TVs on at the same time in a four-by- 
four grid. No two screens showed exactly the same pic- 
ture: one was brighter than the others, one was more 
red, one had a lower saturation, and so on. 


| imagined the same effect in my browser window— 
separate “TV screens,” each doing its own thing—and | 
decided to create this effect. 


| used an array of little movies that sit on top of an 
underlying SWF, similar to the grid in the following 
graphic. If you read Chapter 8, “Masks and Masking,” 
you'll no doubt have a good understanding of how this 
is done. 

















All | needed now was my broken VCR effect in each 
segment. 
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| built a set of little objects that randomly applied dis- 
torted noise effects to the underlying SWF. 
Remarkably, the whole thing worked! It looked a little 
bit like the video walls you still see in some bars or 
clubs that show one picture on a grid of TVs—each TV 
showing a separate square portion of the image. 


| now needed something to tie my two media-related 
ideas—the billboard and the TV grid—together. 


Integration 


| don’t know what made me put the television grid on 
the end of my billboard, but | did, and it worked. | was 
just playing around, putting this grid idea over other 
SWFs and looking at how it mangled everything up. | was 
just having fun. Even when the underlying SWF was 
motionless, there was still plenty of movement going on. 


| needed a menu bar to really tie it all together, and | 
was still in love with the test patterns | mentioned ear- 
lier, so | created a row of rectangles that approximated 
the color bars. It’s shown in grayscale here, but it’s in 
fact the color progression you see on a color TV— 
white, yellow, cyan, green, magenta, red, and blue. 














This menu bar is made up of little button objects that 
the user can press to navigate the site. The buttons 
wobble—when you press one, it expands and contracts 
and moves as though it were made of Jello. These wob- 
blers are wrapped within a parent object called 
“menu.” When one wobbler expands, the others con- 
tract (and vice versa) to preserve the overall length of 
the menu bar. 
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The menu bar buttons wobble with a delay so it looks a 
bit like a big plastic band, producing a bouncing effect 
that’s fascinating and disorienting at the same time. 


A ae 


So here’s my idea for my new Flash home site. You 
have to scroll in from left to right, going over the over- 
sized billboard logo. Once you get to the far right end 
of the site and the mouse passes over the TV screens, 
they spring to life and play their test patterns and video 
noise until you click something. If you click a link to 
another website, you don't see it in a new window—it 
appears in the TV screens! Every now and again one of 
the screens gets a little brighter or loses synch or 
something, and the longer you leave the mouse still, 
the more pronounced the effect becomes. 











The screens also display images even when the user 
hasn't clicked anything: little MTV-type animations, 
Japanese Manga cartoons, or grainy video footage 
taken from the cameras in missile nose cones during 
the first Persian Gulf war. | wanted to add things in 
those screens that are possibly better than the things 
the visitor came to see—l wanted my visitors to say 
“Never mind looking at the websites—missile com- 
mand just showed up in the top-left corner! Quick— 


1” 


figure out the keys before it disappears! 


Summary 


| hope that walking through these examples made you 
enthusiastic about creating your own innovative sites. 
Most of what you need to learn to achieve something 
like these sites is covered in the ActionScript chapters. 


Don’t overlook Flash as a tool for just trying out ideas. 
Maybe you'll start a collection of effects that you like 
but that have been done to death. You can take the 
best aspects of each and create something unique to 
use On your own site. 


HIGH-LEVEL SITE DESIGN 





Most designers have a little box of collected effects, 
but unfortunately, some never change what they keep 
in it. The best designers are always on the lookout for 
new coding ideas. When they can offer a client the 
chance to be the first site to use a particular effect, 
they can ensure themselves a better chance of getting 
the job. 


Dynamic websites 


Even before Flash 8, building dynamic websites in Flash 
was fast becoming one of its key uses. In essence, 
Flash Basic 8 and Flash Professional 8 have significantly 
built up the dynamic armory and have cemented Flash 
as a prime tool for producing dynamic websites and 
applications. 


Even though only some Flash users will grab hold of the 
dynamic beastie, it’s well worth being aware of some of 
the considerations involved. 


Case study 3: a dynamic visual 
guestbook 


One night | had an idea to build a website guestbook 
that would build an archive of visitors’ names. But 
unlike standard guestbooks, this archive would provide 
a visual representation of the visitors’ names. 


A dynamic site in Flash works by pulling in information 
(such as variables) from a data store, called a database, 
and displaying or processing the information in Flash. 
Usually, when fetching or sending information to or from 
the database, a server-side scripting language is used. 


Server-Side Flash Front-End 
Scripting 


Language 


Data Store/Database 


You might have already heard of a few server-side 
scripting languages such as PHP, ASP.NET, Java, or 
ColdFusion. Server-side scripting languages are beyond 
the scope of this book, but there are many different 
ways to develop your knowledge in this area. However, 
Pd advise that you get comfortable with ActionScript 
before attempting to integrate these languages with 
Flash. 


For the guestbook, | decided to use a complex line-to- 
line structure to represent the names visually, a little 
like the way constellations are depicted in astronomy 
books. Each letter of the name would have a point, and 
two lines would connect one letter with the next. The 
first letter would start off the lines, the last letter would 
be the ending, and each letter would be randomly 
placed. 


n m 
o 
n b 
o 
e) 
S si 
a 


Rather than stick to a dull black-and-white canvas, | 
decided to incorporate a little color and different 
stroke widths. I came up with a set of simple rules to 
create some diversity: 


m The color of each line is determined by the position 
in the alphabet of each letter of the user’s name. 


E The number of lines drawn is proportionate to the 
number of letters in the user’s name. 


E The stroke size and positioning of each letter is 
random, so no two names have the same visual 
representation. 
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All these factors are set using ActionScript in Flash, 
stored as variables, and then sent to the database for 
storage. 


Given the stated rules, “Stephen” looks like this: 


Once the user has seen his or her name in shapes, it’s 
randomly placed with all the other “nameshapes” of 
previous visitors. The more people who sign the guest- 
book, the bigger the collective image will be, until all 
the layers are so thick that the stage is a mass of color 
and the guestbook needs to be cleared. 


However, if | chose to clear the guestbook every 
month, an archive of all the previous months could be 
placed on display, forming a totally different image for 
each month. When a visitor views the guestbook, all 
the names and the visual information for each one are 
pulled from the database, and the composition is 
drawn in Flash. 


If all this dynamic stuff sounds a little complicated, don’t 
be put off. It’s not an essential learning component for a 
designer (phew!). However, as you advance with 
ActionScript, you might also find yourself interested in 
learning other technologies. There’s plenty of documen- 
tation available on the Web and in numerous books. 
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A number of books covering dynamic content tech- 
nologies and their integration with Flash are avail- 
able from the publisher of this very book, friends of 
ED. This includes Foundation PHP 5 for Flash, by 
David Powers, Foundation ASP.NET for Flash, by Ryan 
Moore, and Foundation XML for Flash, by Sas Jacobs. 











If you really don’t want to learn all this back-end stuff, 
fortunately there are programmers dedicated to mak- 
ing all this stuff happen. In this case, the communica- 
tion between you and the back-end programmer is 
crucial. You must be sure that you both agree on nam- 
ing conventions for variables and such, and you both 
need to understand how the two elements will tie 
together. (It goes without saying that you both will 
meet your deadlines, of course.) 


Either way, dynamic sites are the next big thing, and 
Flash—Flash Professional in particular—has a lot of 
added functionality specifically designed for building 
dynamic web applications, so it pays to be familiar with 
some of the concepts involved. 


Suggested sites 


Now that you have a better understanding of how 
websites are created, the best place to start looking at 
Flash sites is the Web itself. As promised at the start of 
the chapter, here are some quick suggestions: 


NE www.presstube.com: This site is packed with loads 
of amazing linear and interactive animations. You 
might notice that most of the Flash files are pub- 
lished with the quality set to low, giving them an 
altogether different kind of texture. 


m www.yugop.com: Yugop’s creator, Yugo Nakamura, 
is always one step ahead of the pack, and his cur- 
rent pickings are better than ever. The creations on 
this site are truly amazing, and set the standard for 
other Flashers. 


HIGH-LEVEL SITE DESIGN 





E www.levitated.net: This site contains a massive 


archive of beautiful Flash experiments showcasing 
the power of ActionScript combined with logic, 
written by Jared Tarbell among others. This site has 
all kinds of advanced elements, from basic interac- 
tivity to behavioral OOP (object-oriented program- 
ming). Many of the Flash files shown on this site 
are also available to download (be warned—this is 
advanced scripting). 


www.vectorama.org: This multiuser design pad 
allows a number of players to create a digital com- 
position—working on the same canvas! Whereas 
the premise is to encourage collaboration with the 
other designers, this often turns sour, and the kill 
command comes in handy for destroying other 
people’s hard work. For those of you who want to 
go out and imitate this site, be aware that it’s built 
in both Flash and Director, and has a pretty hefty 
back-end too. 


www.friendsofed.com/fmc: Not a friends of ED 
plug at all, but a demonstration of how 
ActionScript can be used creatively to design some 
beautiful compositions. Many of the movies start 
simple, and with slight code changes, they 
progress, mutate, and develop. 


www.derbauer.de: This site is just amazing. These 
people really know how to put their images to use. 
The programmers and designers have created a 
slick, well-designed site. Even though the file sizes 
are large, the site is easy to navigate and is 
extremely interactive. 


www.banja.com: Great animations and a great 
game. Islands, treasures, pirates—the whole bit. 
Excellent interactivity and well-thought-out design 
that loads fast for such a large game. 


www.ferryhalim.com/orisinal: The lush graphics 
and simple addictive games here make this site a 
must-see. If you aspire to make games in Flash, 
look no further than here for some inspiration. 


http://demo.fb.se/e/v50/site: This is a commercial 
site with a fantastic use of video and interactivity in 
Flash. The fact that everything in sight can be inter- 
acted with makes the site very pleasing and tactile. 
Broadband is required for this hefty download. 


www.bit-101.com: This is the lplayground of Keith 
Peters, who regularly posts his Flash experiments 
and creations for others to marvel at and share. 
Most of the code available for download here is 
advanced ActionScript, so until you’re confident 
enough to work out what's happening, you'll still 
be able to tweak the scripts and have fun. 


Summary 


The summary for this chapter is short and sweet: 


Learn 
Work 
Explore 
Plan 


Play 


Great Flash design comes from continually honing your 
design and Flash skills, from innovation, and from try- 
ing things out as you go. Remember that time spent 
monkeying around with little movie clips and effects 
can pay dividends later. 


In the final chapter, you’re going to look at some other 
Flash areas that are ripe for exploration as you build 
your Flash future. 
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FUTURESCAPE 





What we'll cover in this chapter: 


m Where to go next with your new Flash skills 
m Using and improving your Flash skills 
m Starting a career in Flash 
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Where next? 


Flash has come a long way from being just a superb 
animation package. Flash is capable of producing fully 
functional web applications that are rich in graphics, 
sound, video, and interactivity. As a complete web appli- 
cation in its own right, Flash is rapidly becoming the web 
developer’s tool of choice for creating a whole range of 
e-commerce, entertainment, and community sites. Flash 
can talk to web servers in a highly sophisticated way, 
meaning that (with ActionScript) dynamic content is 
within everyone’s reach, and Flash has become 
integrated with other web standard technologies such 
as XML. 


The latest version of Flash, Flash 8, has added a large 
number of features that make it the ideal tool for more 
creative endeavors. Real-time blending and filtering 
modes and video enhancements mean that you can use 
Flash as a multimedia platform for web-based art 
pieces or cool and immersive web designs. 


As well as the additional graphic features, the Flash 
player enables you to create content that is fast as well 
as bandwidth-friendly via a drawing engine that can 
now handle bitmap graphics as well as it can handle 
vectors. 


You’ve now learned the basic skills required for Flash 
competence. In the space of a few hundred pages, 
you’ve gone from a ground-level beginner making a 
mushroom grow, to an intermediate programmer cod- 
ing interactive games and websites. 


Mastering these new skills completely will keep you 
occupied for many months to come as you explore the 
full range of your powers. But before too long, you’re 
going to want to do more. You'll be hungry for new 
knowledge and new skills, and you'll want to wring 
every possible design opportunity from Flash and from 
the Internet as a whole. 
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Using and improving your 
Flash skills 


There are numerous Flash tutorial sites out on the 
Web, and most have beginners’ sections. Most new 
Flash effects and interfaces seem to end up being 
deconstructed and presented as how-to tutorials within 
a very short time, so if there’s a particular design effect 
you want to know more about, check out the Web first. 
Be sure to try the Macromedia newsgroups as well; 
these tend to provide a good way of picking up the 
knowledge of some of the older hands. My advice, 
though, is to check out the FAQs of these groups 
before asking questions of your own, as most beginner 
questions will have been covered. 


Here are some good starting points for Flash resources 
on the Web: 


E www.macromedia.com/support/flash 
E www.friendsofed.com/forums 

E www.flashmove.com 

Em www.flashmagazine.com 


E www.ultrashock.com 


Flash web design presents the user with a large number 
of different fields to look at. You only have to look at a 
few sites created by the Flash masters to realize that 
the variation in Flash sites is greater than that exhibited 
by any other web technology currently on view. From 
cartoon sites to futuristic-looking 3D sites, Flash has a 
large amount of the best of the Web covered. To give 
you an idea of some of the areas you may want to find 
out more about, I’m going to briefly introduce them to 
you now. 
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Flash site design 


By far the easiest way to get noticed in the world of 
web design is to create your own site. Even if you’re not 
a designer, you can create a site that sells you as one. 
By the time you've finished it, you will be a designer! 


This is such a standard route into Flash design that it’s 
almost a cliché; boy/girl meets Flash, boy/girl falls in 
love with Flash and creates something new and cool 
with it, boy/girl gets a job at <insert top web design 
house> based on their work. 


The first thing that always happens at the end of the 
first attempt is the realization of how you could have 
done it all better. Usually, this realization comes hand 
in hand with a better understanding of ActionScript. 
That part of Flash may seem a little alien even now, but 
the only way to learn it is to use it often—it all starts to 
make sense when you finally revamp your clunky, 
bandwidth-heavy first site into your sleek, multiloading, 
quick and efficient version 2.0 site. 


Flash games and toys 


Getting noticed as a designer is hard work, and you 
need to find a way to get your skills recognized. One 
way to attract attention is by designing quality games, 
because games and toys can be a good way to hold a 
viewer’s attention. You could add them to an existing 
site that’s in need of new blood, or make them into 
a site in their own right where people can witness 
your Flash experimentation. If this is the area you’re 
interested in, perhaps existing sites that need perking 
up with some Flash interaction would be willing to 
incorporate your work—if you give them enough of a 
nudge. 


Check out http://ferryhalim.com/orisinal as a top 
example of the kind of interactive games you can 
create in Flash. 


Flash cartoons 


As a pure animation tool, Flash shouldn’t be underesti- 
mated. Managing the timeline with the skills you’ve 
learned in this book can produce highly professional 
looking animations. You can generate drawings within 
Flash itself, scan in photos or drawings you’ve gener- 
ated by hand to give a less computerized appearance 
to your work, or import work from other applications 
that give you more flexibility when creating your 
images (as you saw in the walk-through in the previous 
chapter). 


The animation features of Flash are used in preliminary 
work for TV production, for mocking up commercials, 
and more recently, to produce content for the Sony 
PlayStation 2. Take a look at the Flash webisodes at 
www.s4studios.com, one of which is a Flash-animated 
trailer for Sony’s “Twisted Metal: Black” game. 


Alternatively, you can get noticed by becoming a Flash 
animator. Web animation is finally coming to the fore, 
given that bandwidth is creeping up and feature-length 
animations delivered across the Web are common- 
place. See the following for some great examples: 


E http://bs.brokensaints.com 
E www.ninjai.com 


E www.brackenwood.net 


Using Flash with other software 


In addition to using Flash in isolation, many designers 
use Flash in conjunction with other software, such as 
Macromedia's Multiuser Server included with Director. 
Using this application, designers can set up interactive 
sites—for example, enabling real-time multiuser online 
gaming and interaction—without having to learn new 
server-side scripting languages. Combinations such as 
this allow you to extend the use of Flash beyond whole 
web applications and into stand-alone programs. 
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Although Flash has its own drawing tools, there’s a lot 
to be said for using programs such as FreeHand, 
Photoshop, and others to enhance the available options 
of Flash presentations. Many designers take this initial 
approach when designing their web projects. However, 
always make sure to optimize anything you bring into 
Flash because some of these image-manipulation appli- 
cations aren’t quite as web savvy as Flash can be. 


Nevertheless, a sound understanding of Adobe 
Photoshop goes a long way toward helping create 
excellent Flash content. 


Using sound effectively in Flash is another exciting area 
to investigate. Although creating sound can become 
very expensive, there are many entry-level options 
available—all you need is a good sound card as your 
main device, and shareware or freeware tracking and 
sequencing software. 


3D in Flash 


As some of the examples in this book—as well as many 
of the recommended sites—have shown, adding a 3D 
element to your work can achieve impressive results, 
and give your sites an extra edge over conventional 
Flash work. The applications available are well worth 
getting involved with; if a client wants a 3D version of 
their logo on their site, you want to make sure you’re in 
the running for the job. 


As the demands placed on websites increase and 
become more varied, 3D-rendering skills are becoming 
more desirable. Adding this ability to your impressive 
Flash résumé will do you no harm at all. Flash is well 
suited to the use of 3D images, and whether you're try- 
ing to make your name as a designer, or merely using 
Flash for fun, you'll find that using 3D objects will add to 
your success. Check out Swift 3D (www.swift3 D.com)— 
a Flash-friendly 3D tool that can output SWF files, which 
you can then load in your movies. 


Note that there's also a Swift 3D plug-in that works 
directly from the Flash interface. As of this writing, 
the plug-in is available for Flash MX 2004 only, but 
visit www.erain.com/products/Xpress for the latest 
information. 
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Advanced ActionScript-based Flash 
interface designs 


ActionScript is now a major force in web programming, 
and now that you know the basics—more than just the 
basics in fact—thanks to this book, you'll no doubt be 
bursting to know what other possibilities are offered by 
this web wonder. Using ActionScript is a skill in itself, 
and knowledge of it will be a tremendous benefit to 
your designing. You saw in the later chapters of the 
book what effects can be achieved, but you've only 
seen the tip of the ActionScript iceberg. When you 
really flesh out your ability, the Flash designs you cre- 
ate will be sure to please and astound you. The sister 
book to this one, Foundation ActionScript for Flash 8, 
shows you how to create the home site of one of the 
authors of this book, a complete ActionScript-heavy 
website. See www.futuremedia.org.uk and/or the 
download page for the Foundation ActionScript for 
Flash 8 book, where you can have a sneak peek of the 
files as soon as the book is published. 


Dynamic content 


With a good knowledge of ActionScript, you can go on 
to combine server-side architectures with Flash front- 
ends to create dynamic websites. You can pass data 
between the browser and web server using 
ActionScript in conjunction with a whole range of 
server-side scripting languages such as PHP and 
ASP/ASP.NET. You can also use a middleware package 
such as Macromedia ColdFusion. This is Macromedia’s 
server back-end of choice for combining with Flash, 
and even closer integration of these products is 
expected in the future. 


XML 


Flash includes support for the eXtensible Markup 
Language (XML), which is already a web standard for 
disseminating data in a form that can be interpreted 
anywhere, on any device, and rendered according to 
the abilities of that device and the needs of the user. 
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Because XML tags can be used to tell a browser some- 
thing about the included information rather than just 
how to display it, XML is taking off in a number of 
areas, including e-commerce, intelligent search 
engines, and wireless devices. Flash’s ability to deal with 
XML data in ActionScript, coupled with the rich multi- 
media features that Flash is famous for, mean that 
Flash can be a powerful player in a world where XML 
and data-driven web applications are becoming ever 
more popular. 


Flash is branching out into a whole new set of con- 
texts—for all kinds of wireless and non-PC web devices, 
such as PDAs and cellular phones. 


Starting a career in Flash 


Flash has now become the standard for dynamic ani- 
mation and sound on the Web. It follows, therefore, 
that it’s also a discipline that can be used to form part 
of a career in web design. The question many people 
tend to ask is “How do you get your foot in the door?” 


If you’re so taken with Flash that you’re considering 
attempting to earn a living as a Flash designer, you'll 
have to stop a moment and consider the following 
issues. 


HTML 


Most employers and agencies expect you to know 
something about HTML. This is something that’s becom- 
ing less of a constraint as time passes and the majority 
of operations adopt site/HTML-creation packages like 
Macromedia Dreamweaver. However, a lot of Flash web 
design positions still require you to know HTML. Even if 
this isn’t the case, | would be very surprised to find Flash 
positions that don’t require an understanding of 
Dreamweaver. Some understanding of JavaScript is usu- 
ally an advantage too, as ActionScript is based on 
JavaScript—good news for you, as it means there’s less 
to learn to achieve competency. 


Graphic design 


Web design is an offshoot of a much wider discipline 
called graphic design. As a web designer, you won’t be 
expected to get your pencils and paints out, but a 
knowledge of computer-based graphic design and lay- 
out packages is usually a distinct advantage—Adobe 
Photoshop is usually stipulated as a standard of compe- 
tency. It’s also worth your while to consider a point that 
the earlier chapters alluded to: with the ever-increasing 
competition for web surfers, your potential clients are 
going to take it for granted that you can produce a 
functional site. They're going to want something that's 
visually appealing as well—so your artistic skills need to 
be up to the job. 


Getting in 


As mentioned earlier, having an impressive home site is 
one of the best ways to get noticed on the Web. There 
are a number of well-known Flash designers who 
started out by building a killer home site. Having a cut- 
ting edge site doesn’t necessarily mean that you have 
to be an ActionScript or 3D guru—there are plenty of 
other site styles that will appeal to users—humor, ani- 
mation, innovation, and a distinctive style spring imme- 
diately to mind. 


There are of course other, more stealthy ways into 
Flash design, and these seem to be the routes that 
most of us tend to end up following. 


One of the things | would strongly recommend is that 
you build up a portfolio of work. 





Although there’s a fair demand for Flash designers 
at the moment, my feedback from design houses is 
that it takes a lot of interviews to find a designer 
who can actually create commercial-quality con- 
tent. An applicant with a solid portfolio (much of 
which can include personal work, so don’t get hung 
up with ideas of “you need a job to get a job”) is the 
number one thing that’s wanted. 
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As with all creative positions, a good portfolio counts 
for everything (a new designer who claims experience 
but has no portfolio to show for it will be sent to the 
back of the queue more quickly than a designer with 
an amazing portfolio and no clients). College courses 
and other web qualifications are also useful—but the 
portfolio is by far the main thing. Having a string of 
online URLs that you can add to every job application is 
a must. 


Although your first few Flash sites may be more in the 
solid-but-dependable ballpark, it won’t be long before 
you have a few sites that you’re actually proud of. 
That’s the time to start looking at full time freelancing. 
This is much easier to do now that the Web has really 
taken off, and there are a number of websites in 
America and Europe that will e-mail you with weekly 
lists of contract positions. Be aware that the market for 
this type of work is very competitive, and many jobs ask 
for Flash as part of a range of skills that increasingly 
include server-side technologies (or at the very least, 
XML and a knowledge of how to use it to communicate 
between Flash and other technologies). You'll also 
need to show sample URLs from your portfolio before 
you'll be taken seriously. 


A good tip is to add Flash, HTML, Dreamweaver, 
Photoshop, and JavaScript to your résumé’s list of key- 
words. If you choose this route, my advice would be to 
find a few websites that allow online resumes, and add 
links to your three best sites. You'll find that a lot of 
traditional employment agencies now scour such 
entries, and you sometimes find e-mails from agencies 
you’ve never worked with imploring you to get in 
touch about a contract! 
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Applying directly to web design houses is another 
option. However, unless you’ve already created a stir 
on the Web with your home site or other work, be pre- 
pared for a disappointing starting salary. There’s a lot 
of money to be made from the Internet, but junior web 
designers seem to be seeing a minimal part of it. A lot 
of people may choose this option despite lack of initial 
pay because it can create a good body of work very 
quickly. If you work with the right company, the work 
can be very satisfying, and you can move up to more 
senior positions—or into freelance work, after a couple 
of years. There’s much less uncertainty when starting 
out on this route than there is with freelancing, in 
which you may not be employed all year round (at 
least until you have a good freelance client list). 


Flash farewell—for now 


The end of this book is very much the beginning of 
your Flash career—whatever you choose to do with 
your new skills. You now have a platform of knowledge 
that will allow you to branch out into a variety of 
areas—all with their own pitfalls and possibilities. Flash 
is now a major force on the Web, and it’s destined to 
increase its power and influence. There’s an opportu- 
nity now to ride the crest of Flash’s wave and make 
your mark in the world of web design. Don’t rest on 
your laurels—practice the skills you have and search 
out new ones and new ways to apply them. 


See you on the beach. 
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. (dot), ActionScript syntax, 305 
" (double quotes), <img> tag, 408 
= (equal sign) 
assignments, 343 
equating, 336 
// (forward slashes), comments, 366 
; (semicolons), ActionScript syntax, 305 
' (single quotes), <img> tag, 408 
_ parent command (ActionScript), 447 
3D, 522 
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absolute (total) levels, paths, 446 
ACID, 356, 366 
Actions panel, 337 
ActionScript, 302, 328-329 
Actions panel, 337 
advanced ActionScript-based Flash interface 
designs, 522 
animation, 177 
bottom-up design, 440, 474-476 
versus top-down design, 476 
camel case, 307 
case sensitivity, 310 
checking syntax, 479 
classes, Flash built-in classes, 482-483 
code hinting, 443 
color coding, 338-339 
comments, 457 
concatenation, 444 
Concentration game example, 488-489 
completing main timeline, 498-499 
creating flipping animation, 490-491 
creating tile, 489-491 
improvements/modifications to game, 502 
keeping paired tiles face up, 499-500 
making game board, 501 
making tile flip, 491-493 
match found animation, 500-501 
using multiple tiles, 493-498 


conditional statements, 344-347 
creating 
ActionScript (as) files, 477 
advanced animation communication schemes, 
461-463 
cup of coffee example. See coffee (Café au Lait) 
example 
decision blocks, 459 
defining problems, 438-441, 474 
dot notation, 329, 333-334 
changing instance properties, 336-341 
defining instances, 329-333 
instances, 334-336 
referencing paths, 445-448 
symbol templates, 334-336 
dynamic animation 
creating with dot notation, 455-461 
sprite movement, 459 
viewing movie clip properties, 454-457 
Flash scripting environment, 308 
high-level requirements, 439 
hyperlinks 
mailto links, 319-320 
URL links, 313-316 
input, 441-445 
auto complete, 458 
mouse trail example, 483-484 
building the movie (integrating multiple copies 
into the movie), 486-488 
creating basic movie clip, 484-486 
output, 441-445 
planning, 438 
requirements specifications, 439 
Script Assist, 336 
scripting 
and animation, 304 
versus programming, 303-304 
small scripts, 307 
Smiler example 
guessing Smiler's age, 464-468 
planning/defining problem, 438-441 
string literals, 444 
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super classes, 440, 476 
creating, 477-478 
syntax, 304-307 
test FLAs, 495 
top-down design, 440, 474 
variables, 341-344 
accessing from different code scopes, 451-454 
creating movie clip-specific variables, 448-451 
versus behaviors, 302-303 
writing scripts, 308-313 
adding scripts using Script Assist, 309-313 
ActionScript 2.0 Classes menu, Core, Math command, 464 
ActionScript ==, 467 
active layer, 22 
Adam Phillips animations, 89 
Add blend mode, 271 
Add Shape Hint command (Modify, Shape menu), 219 
adding, 333 
ADPCM compression, 359 
advanced website design, 502 
AIFF files, 354 
Align command (Window, Design Panels menu), 214 
alignment 
Align panel, 112-117 
center points, 114 
Publish Settings, 427 
Snap Align, 105-108 
alpha values, 134 
Explode fragments, 254 
motion tweens, 189-190 
Alpha blend mode, 272-273 
alpha channels, PNG files, 408-409 
alpha masks. See Alpha blend mode 
Angular shape tweens, 217 
animated buttons, 284-285 
animated GIFs, 161-162 
publishing, 418, 428 
animation, 15-21. See also tweening 
ActionScript, 177 
Bezier curves, 65 
cartoons, 521 
Concentration game example 
flipping tile animation, 490-493 
match found animation, 500-501 
creating advanced animation communication schemes, 
461-463 
dynamic animation (ActionScript) 
creating with dot notation, 455-461 
sprite movement, 459 
viewing movie clip properties, 454-457 
frame-by-frame animation, 177 
masks, 229-230. See also masks 
animating masks, 235-237 
creating masks, 230-235 
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motion tweens, 176-177. See also motion tweens 
editing multiple frames, 188-189 
onion skins, 186-188 
scripting, 304. See also scripting 
seamless animation, 104 
shape tweens. See shape tweens 
text/fonts, 192 
anti-alias, 191 
arc size, Explode effect, 254 
arguments, ActionScript syntax, 305-306, 310 
Arguments in Panel command (View menu), 124 
Arrange command (Modify menu) 
Bring Forward, 36, 119 
Bring to Front, 36, 119 
Send Backward, 36, 120 
Send to Back, 36, 120 
.as file extension, 477 
assignments, 343 
Assistants effects, timeline, 256 
attaching sounds to Timeline, 360-362 
attributes, primitive, 335 
audio. See sound 
authoring environment, 2-5 
configuring, 2-5 
frames, 11 
keyframes, 14-15 
panels, 3-5 
playhead, 11-12 
Properties panel, 6-7 
stage, 5-6 
sizing, 7-8 
startup screen, 3 
Timeline, 10-11 
work area, 6 
auto complete, 458 
Auto format, ActionScript, 337, 341 
automated commands, 274-278 
History panel, 274-277 


B 
backbones, Internet, 393 
backgrounds, 66-68 
color, 9 
bandwidth, 393-394 
Bandwidth Profiler, 396-401 
displaying, 397 
Download Settings submenu, 397 
file compression, 401 
Simulate Download feature, 398-399 
video optimization, 375 
banja.com, 517 
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behaviors, 278 
adding 
to buttons, 289, 291-292 
to frames, 289-291 
front ends, 287-289 
instantiation, 281, 287 
interactivity, 279-280 
buttons. See interactivity, buttons 
events/event handlers, 279-280 
versus ActionScript, 302-303 
bevel filter, 200 
beveled end caps, strokes, 44 
Bezier curves, 61-63 
animation, 65 
drawing with Pen tool, 62-63 
modifying with Subselect tool, 64 
bit rate, sound, 358-359 
bit-101.com, 517 
bitmap caching, 197-200 
Bitmap, Trace Bitmap command (Modify menu), 158 
bitmaps, 154-160 
editing, 156-157 
fills, 158 
importing, 155-156 
masks, filling text with images, 240 
optimizing, 159-160 
publishing, 428 
tracing, 158-159 
optimizing traced bitmaps, 159-160 
blank keyframes, 18 
blend modes, 268-271 
nested blend modes, 271-274 
Alpha, 272-273 
Erase, 273-274 
Layer, 271-272 
using blends, 269-270 
blending shape tweens, 217 
Blur effect, timeline, 251-252 
Blur filter, 259 
bottom-up design, 440, 474-476 
versus top-down design, 476 
Break Apart command (Modify menu), 33 
brightness, 136 
Bring Forward command (Modify, Arrange menu), 36, 119 
Bring to Front command (Modify, Arrange menu), 36, 119 
browsers, 393 
Brush tool, 52-55 
built-in classes, 482-483 
button events, 290-291 
button symbols, 83-87. See also symbols 
button states, 84-86 
creating, 83-86 


buttons. See also symbols 

adding behaviors, 289-292 
automated commands, 274-278 
centering, 332 
conditional statements, 344-347 
creating 

animated buttons, 284-285 

front ends, 287-289 

simple buttons, 282-284 

talking buttons, 285-286 
creating menus with filters, 264-267 
defining instances for dot notation, 329-332 
full-screen mode, 432 
instantiation, 281, 287 

dot notation. See dot notation 
interactivity, 280-281 
invisible, 245 

mouse trail example, 485-486 
nested, 281 


C 
caching, bitmap, 197-200 
camel case, ActionScript syntax, 307 
caps, strokes (Line tool), 44 
careers in Flash, 523-524 
cartoons, 521 
case sensitivity, ActionScript, 310 
center points, aligning objects, 114 
centering buttons, 332 
Check Spelling command (Text menu), 57 
checking ActionScript syntax, 337, 341, 346, 479 
checking spelling, Text tool, 57-58 
circles, squaring, 208-209. See also shape tweens 
class-based programming, 307 
classes, 476 
built-in classes, 482-483 
super classes. See super classes 
Clear Guides command (View, Guides menu), 112 
Clear History, 126 
Clear Keyframe command (Modify, Timeline menu), 18 
clip art, importing, 168 
clips 
movie clips. See movie clip symbols 
viewing properties, 454-457 
Close All command (File menu), 90 
closing panels, 5 
CLR (Flash Color Set) files, 139 
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code 
ActionScript 
conditional statements, 344-347 
syntax, 306-307 
variables, 343-344 
color coding, 338-339 
dot notation, 335-336, 339-341 
Script Assist, 336 
structured code, 307 
code hints, 337, 443 
codecs, 359-360 
lossy compression, 356-357 
video, 381 
coffee (Café au Lait) example, 474 
creating ActionScript (as) files, 477 
creating super class, 477-478 
design 
bottom-up, 474-476 
top-down, 474 
extending solution, 480 
preparing liquid, 478-479 
problem definition, 474 
reviewing the solution, 480-482 
color, 132-133 
alpha values, 134 
background, 9 
Brush tool, 52-53 
copying with Eyedropper tool, 49-50 
custom colors, 133-138 
creating, 134-138 
saving, 138-140 
fill, 13, 32, 48-49 
gradients, 140-141 
applying to objects, 146-147 
creating/modifying, 141-144 
light/shade, 144-146 
linear gradients, 141 
locking fills, 153-154 
modifying, 146-151 
overflowing fills, 151-152 
predefined gradients, 141 
radial gradients, 141 
ranges, 142 
saving custom gradients, 146 
scaling/rotating linear gradients, 147-149 
hex (hexadecimal), 132-133 
hexadecimal (hex) values, 9 
Highlight Color, grouped objects, 33 
HSB, 136-137 
motion tween color changes, 191-193 
RGB, 132 
shape tweens, 216-217 
stroke, 13 
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stroke color, 32, 35 
swatches, 139-140 
Threshold setting, Magic Wand, 157 
Tools panel Colors section, 30 
web-safe palette, 134 
color coding code, 338-339 
Color dialog box, creating custom colors, 135-136 
Color Mixer panel, 133 
creating custom colors, 134-138 
creating/modifying gradients, 141-144 
saving custom colors, 138-140 
saving gradients, 146 
color picker, 31, 135 
Color Sets folder, 139 
Color Swatches panel, 133-134 
gradients, 141-142 
saving gradients, 146 
web-safe colors, 134 
Color threshold setting, Trace Bitmap dialog box, 158 
Combine Objects command (Modify menu), 51, 100 
commands 
ActionScript 
_ parent, 447 
Core, Math (ActionScript 2.0 Classes menu), 464 
Commands menu, 274, 276 
Control menu 
Debug Movie, 450 
Test Movie, 85, 88, 450 
creating automated commands, 274-278 
History panel, 274-277 
Edit menu 
Copy, 106 
Customize Tools Panel, 30 
Duplicate, 106 
Edit Selected, 99 
Paste In Center, 106 
Paste in Place, 19, 127, 209 
Repeat Duplicate, 487 
Timeline, Copy Frames, 211, 224 
Timeline, Paste Frames, 211, 224 
Timeline, Remove Frames, 18 
Undo, 20 
File menu 
Close All, 90 
Export, Export Movie, 428 
Import, Import to Library, 162, 172, 357 
Import, Import to Stage, 155, 161, 372 
Import, Open External Library, 489 
New, 52 
New, Flash Document, 2 
Publish, 416, 419 
Publish Preview, 419 
Publish Preview, HTML, 25, 422 
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Publish Settings, 25, 401, 418, 420, 433 Full Screen, 432 

Save, 15 Grid, Edit Grid, 110 
Flash Professional menu (Mac), Customize Tools Panel, 30 Grid, Show Grid, 109-110 
Import menu, Open External Library, 90 Guides, Clear Guides, 112 
Insert menu Guides, Edit Guides, 111-112 

Keyframe, 16 Rulers, 110 


New Symbol, 75 

Timeline, Blank Keyframe, 18 

Timeline, Effects, Blur, 251 

Timeline, Effects, Expand, 257 

Timeline, Effects, Explode, 254 

Timeline, Frame, 18 

Timeline, Transform/Transition, Transition, 253 


loadMovie, 405-407 


JPEG/PNG files, 408-409 


Show Shape Hints, 220 

Simulate Download, 398-399 

Snapping, Snap Align, 105, 214 

Snapping, Snap to Grid, 109-110 

Snapping, Snap to Guides, 112 

Snapping, Snap to Objects, 12 

Snapping, Snap to Pixels, 38, 43 
Window menu 

Design Panels, Align, 214 


video files, 407-408 History, 124 
loadSound, 410 Info, 76 
Modify menu Library, 75 


Arrange, Bring Forward, 36, 119 
Arrange, Bring to Front, 36, 119 
Arrange, Send Backward, 36, 120 
Arrange, Send to Back, 36, 120 
Bitmap, Trace Bitmap, 158 

Break Apart, 33 

Combine Objects, Union, 51, 100 
Convert to Symbol, 74, 83 
Document, 7 

Group, 33, 98 

Shape, Add Shape Hint, 219 
Shape, Optimize, 159, 221, 403 
Shape, Remove All Hints, 221 
Shape, Smooth, 403 

Shape, Straighten, 403 

Timeline Effects, Edit Effect, 254 
Timeline Effects, Remove Effect, 254 
Timeline, Clear Keyframe, 18 
Timeline, Distribute to Layers, 121 
Timeline, Layer Properties, 232-233 
Timeline, Reverse Frames, 211 
Transform, Flip Horizontal, 108 
Transform, Flip Vertical, 108 
Transform, Rotate 90° CCW, 108 
Transform, Rotate 90° CW, 108 
Ungroup, 33, 36, 99 


Text menu 


Check Spelling, 57 
Spelling Setup, 57 


View menu 


Arguments in Panel, 124 
Bandwidth Profiler, 397 
Download Settings, 397 
Edit Guides, 111-112 

Frame by Frame Graph, 404 


Movie Explorer, 26 
Other Panels 
Other Panels, Scene, 26 
Properties, 6 
Timeline, 11 
Toolbars, Main, 12 
Workspace Layout, Default, 3 
Workspace Layout, Hide Panels, 5 
Workspace Layout, Save Current, 3 
Workspace Layout, Show Panels, 5 
Window Properties menu, Filters, 258 
Commands menu, 274, 276 
comments, 366, 457 
components, 482 
compression 
Bandwidth Profiler, 401 
JPEGs, 163-164 
Publish Settings, 426 
sound, 356-360 
codecs, 359-360 
lossy, 356-357 
video encoding, 374, 381-384 
Bandwidth Profiler, 374-375, 384 
recompressing videos, 384 
concatenation, 444 
Concentration game example, 488-489 
completing main timeline, 498-499 
creating flipping animation, 490-491 
creating tile, 489-491 
improvements/modifications to game, 502 
keeping paired tiles face up, 499-500 
making game board, 501 
making tile flip, 491-493 
match found animation, 500-501 
using multiple tiles, 493-498 
conditional statements, ActionScript, 344-347 
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configuring 
authoring environment, 2-5 
grid, 110 
stage properties 
Properties panel, 6-7 
size, 7-8 
constructors, 478 
content, tailoring designs, 508 
context menus, 427 
Control menu commands 
Debug Movie, 450 
Test Movie, 85, 88, 450 
Convert to Symbol command (Modify menu), 74, 83 
Convert to Symbol dialog box 
button symbols, 83 
graphic symbols, 74, 76 
movie clip symbols, 87 
converting 
objects to graphic symbols, 76-77 
text to graphic symbols, 74-75 
Copy command (Edit menu), 106 
Copy Frames command (Edit, Timeline menu), 211, 224 
Copy to Grid effect, timeline, 256 
copying 
Distributed Duplicate effect, timeline, 256 
fills/styles (Eyedropper tool), 49-50 
frames, 216 
keyboard shortcut, 67 
objects, 67 
Paste Frames command (Edit, Timeline menu), 211, 224 
Paste In Center command (Edit menu), 106 
Paste in Place command (Edit menu), 19, 127, 209 
Paste keyboard shortcut, 67 
Core command (ActionScript 2.0 Classes menu), Math, 464 
Corner Threshold setting, Trace Bitmap dialog box, 159 
creating 
ActionScript (as) files, 477 
super classes, 477-478 
advanced animation communication schemes, 461-463 
buttons. See buttons, creating 
custom colors, 134-138 
front ends, behaviors, 287-289 
gradients, 141-144 
movie clip-specific variables, 448-451 
sound, 355-356 
super classes, 477-478 
symbols 
button symbols, 83-84, 86 
graphic symbols, 74-77 
movie clip symbols, 87-88 
video, 371-372 
cropping video, 382-383 
Curve fit setting, Trace Bitmap dialog box, 159 
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custom colors, 133-138 
creating, 134-138 
saving, 138-140 
custom easing, shape tweens, 210 
custom gradients, saving, 146 
custom stroke styles (Line tool), 46-47 
Customize Tools Panel command 
Edit menu (PC), 30 
Flash Professional menu (Mac), 30 
customizing Tools panel, 30 
cutting 
Paste Frames command (Edit, Timeline menu), 211, 224 
Paste In Center command (Edit menu), 106 
Paste in Place command (Edit menu), 19, 127, 209 
Paste keyboard shortcut, 67 


D 
Darken blend, 270 
data rates, video encoding, 382 
Debug Movie command (Control menu), 450 
Debugger, ActionScript 
variables, 450-451 
viewing movie clip properties, 454-455 
decision blocks, 459 
Default command (Window, Workspace Layout menu), 3 
defining 
instances for dot notation, 329-333. See also dot 
notation 
problems 
Café au Lait example, 474 
Smiler example, 438-441 
deleting 
frames, 18 
guides, 112 
layers, 23 
Library items, 78 
shape hints, 221 
timeline effects, 254 
demo.fb.se/e/v50/site, website, 517 
derbauer.de website, 517 
descriptions, FLA files, 66 
design, 521 
advanced ActionScript-based Flash interface designs, 
522 
bottom-up design, 440, 474-476 
versus top-down, 476 
graphic design, 523 
object-oriented design, 476 
top-down design, 440, 474, 476 
Design Panels, Align command (Window menu), 214 
design principles 
dynamic websites, 515-516 
suggested websites, 516-517 
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designing sites 


design principles, 506-508 

dynamic visual guestbook, 515-516 
home site interface, 512-515 

online showcase case study, 509-512 
tailoring designs, 508 


device fonts, 169-170 
dialog boxes 


Color, creating custom colors, 135-136 
Convert to Symbol 
button symbols, 83 
graphic symbols, 74, 76 
movie clip symbols, 87 
Document Properties, 7-8 
Make Default button, 10 
Font Mapping, 167 
Grid, 110 
Import, 155 
Import Options, 166-167 
Magic Wand Settings, 157 
Open as Library, 90-91 
Optimize Curves, 159 
Save As, 15 
Symbol Properties, 78 
Trace Bitmap, 158-159 


referencing paths, 445-448 

symbol templates, 334-336 
double equal sign (==), ActionScript, 467 
double quotes (”), <img> tag, 408 
Down button state, 84-85 
Download Settings command (View menu), 397 
download speed, optimizing. See optimizing 
drawing. See also tools 

Brush tool, 52-55 

Eraser tool, 55 

fill color, 13 

Free Transform tool, 58-61 

Line tool, 43-47 

merge drawing, 35 

Object Drawing mode, 31, 35 

Oval tool, 12-13, 41-43 

Pen tool, 61-63 

Pencil tool, 51-52 

PolyStar tool, 50-51 

Rectangle tool, 39-41 

Shift key, 19-20 

stroke color, 13 

triangles, 113 
Drawing Objects, 35-36. See also objects 

versus grouped objects, 98 


digital video (DV) cameras, 371-372 
direction, Blur effect, 251 Drop Shadow filter, 261-264 

Director, 417 Duplicate command (Edit menu), 106 

displaying duplicates, Repeat Duplicate command (Edit menu), 487 


Drop Shadow effect, 256-257 


Bandwidth Profiler, 397 

code hints, 337 

Download Settings, 397 
Frame by Frame Graph, 404 
grid, 109 

panels, 3-5 

rulers, 110 

shape hints, 220 

Sound Properties window, 358 


duration 
Blur effect, 251 
Transition effect, 253 
DV (digital video) cameras, 371-372 
dynamic animation (ActionScript) 
creating with dot notation, 455-461 
sprite movement, 459 
viewing movie clip properties, 454-457 
dynamic content, 522 


toolbars, 12 dynamic text fields, 441 
Distort modifier (Free Transform tool), shape tweening, ActionScripting, 441-445 
210-211 dynamic websites, 515-516 


Distort option, Free Transform tool, 58-61 dynamically loading MP3 files with ActionScript, 357 
Distribute to Layers, 121-122 
Distributed Duplicate effect, timeline, 256 
Distributive shape tweens, 217 E 
docked panels, 3-4 easing 
Document command (Modify menu), 7 motion tweens, 181-185 
Document Properties dialog box, 7-8, 10 shape tweens, 217 
dot (.), ActionScript syntax, 305 custom easing, 210 
dot notation, 329, 333-334, 447 Transition effect, 253 
creating dynamic animation, 455-461 Edit Effect command (Modify, Timeline Effects menu), 254 
defining instances, 329-333 Edit Grid command (View, Grid menu), 110 
instances, 334-336 Edit Group, 99-100 
changing properties, 336-341 Edit Guides command (View, Guides menu), 111-112 
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Edit menu commands 
Copy, 106 
Customize Tools Panel, 30 
Duplicate, 106 
Edit Selected, 99 
Paste In Center, 106 
Paste in Place, 19, 127, 209 
Repeat Duplicate, 487 
Timeline 
Copy Frames, 211, 224 
Paste Frames, 211, 224 
Remove Frames, 18 
Undo, 20 
Edit Selected command (Edit menu), 99 
Edit Symbols mode, 74-75 
editing 
animation 
editing multiple frames, 188-189 
onion skins, 186-188 
bitmaps, 156-157 
groups, 99-100 
symbols, 79-81 
buttons, 85-87 
movie clips, 88 
timeline effects, 254-256 
video, 377-381 
effects 
blend modes. See blend modes 
filters. See filters 
motion tweens 
alpha, 189-190 
tint, 190-191 
timeline, 250-258 
Assistants, 256 
Blur, 251-252 
changing parameter values, 251-252 
Copy to Grid, 256 
Distributed Duplicate, 256 
Drop Shadow, 256-257 
editing, 254-256 
Expand, 257 
Explode, 254 
previewing, 251-252 
removing, 254 
Transform/Transition, 253-254, 257 
Transition, 253-254 
using, 251-256 
Effects command (Insert, Timeline menu) 
Blur, 251 
Expand, 257 
Explode, 254 
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Electric Rain (eRain) Swift3D, 407 
email (mailto) links, creating with ActionScript, 319-320 
embedded video, 373, 377-378 
using clips as symbols, 375-377 
encoding, video, 374, 381-384 
Bandwidth Profiler, 374-375, 384 
recompressing videos, 384 
Enlarge option, Zoom tool, 37 
envelopes 
Free Transform tool 
Envelope modifier, shape tweening, 211 
Envelope option, Free Transform tool, 58, 61 
volume envelopes, 361-362 
equal sign (=) 
assignments, 343 
equating, 336 
Erase blend mode, 273-274 
Eraser tool, 55 
event handlers, 279-280 
listeners, 461 
Event sync option, 362-363 
events, 279-280 
button events, 290-291 
onEnterFrame, 458 
Expand effect, timeline, 257 
Explode effect, timeline, 254 
Export Movie command (File, Export menu), 428 
exporting 
animated GIFs, 428 
publishing profiles, 422 
sound, 356-359 
compression. See sound, compression 
expressions, 336, 342-343 
eXtensible Markup Language (XML), 522-523 
Eyedropper tool, 49-50 


F 


fading, Transition effect, 253 
Faucet mode, Eraser tool, 55 
ferryhalim.com, 517 
file formats 
as, 477 
CLR, 139 
FLA, 15 
GIF, 160 
JPEG, 162 
PNG (Fireworks), 164 
sound files, 354-355, 372 
SWF, 2, 15, 416 
Web formats, 416 
WMF, 168 
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File menu commands 


Close All, 90 
Export, Export Movie, 428 
Import 


Import to Library, 162, 172, 357 
Import to Stage, 155, 161, 372 
Open External Library, 489 
New, 52 
Flash Document, 2 
Publish, 416, 419 
Publish Preview, 419 
HTML, 25, 422 
Publish Settings, 25, 401, 418, 420, 433 
Save, 15 
filenames, uploading files to host servers, 433 
files 
ActionScript (.as) files, 477 
super classes, 477-478 
compression. See compression 
design principles for file structure/size, 506-507 
file size. See compression 
formats. See file formats 
fill, 13 
bitmaps, 158 
color, 32 
copying (Eyedropper tool), 49-50 
erasing (Eraser tool), 55 
Fill tool (Paint Bucket tool), 48-49 
gradients, 145. See also gradients 
locking, 145, 153-154 
overflowing, 151-152 
Paint Fills (Brush tool), 53 
Fill/Paint Bucket tool, 48-49 
gradients, 145, 153-154 
Lock Fill option, 145, 153-154 
filters, 257-267 
bevel, 200 
Blur, 259 
creating menus, 264-267 
creating neon text, 261-264 
Drop Shadow, 261-264 
transitions, 258-260 
using runtime filters with bitmap caching, 200 
Filters command (Window Properties menu), 258 
Fireworks files, 164-165. See also PNGs 
FLA file format, 15 
descriptions, 66 
Flash 
publishing options, 425-426 
resources on the Web, 520 
scripting environment, 308 
Flash Player, 416-417 
Flash Professional menu (Mac), Customize Tools Panel 
command, 30 


Flip Horizontal command (Modify, Transform menu), 108 
Flip Vertical command (Modify, Transform menu), 108 
floating panels, 3-4 
folders, Library, 78-79 
Font Mapping dialog box, 167 
fonts, 169-170 

device fonts, 169-170 

PDF files, 167 

Publish Settings, 427 

symbols, sharing, 91-92 

tweens, 192 
forward slashes (//), comments, 366 
four bar rule, soundtrack movies, 367 
fps (frames per second), 8 
Frame by Frame Graph command (View menu), 404 
Frame command (Insert, Timeline menu), 18 
frame labels, comments, 366 
frame rate, 8 
frame-by-frame animation, 177 
frames, 11 

adding behaviors, 289-291 

copying, 216 

deleting, 18 

editing multiple frames, 188-189 

inserting, 18 

keyframes, 14-15 

blank, 18 
creating animation, 15-18 

slave frames, 17 

tween frames (tweens), 14. See also tweens 
frames per second (fps), 8 
Free Transform tool, 58-61 

modifying gradients, 150-151 

shape tweening, 210-211 
FreeHand files, importing, 165-166 
freelancing, 524 
friends of ED website, 155, 517 
front ends, behaviors, 287-289 
full-screen projector files, 430-432 
functions 

Math.floorQ, 464-468 

Math.random(), 464-468 
Futuremedia website, 234 


G 


game over graphic, 462-463 
games, 521 
advanced animation, 464 
Concentration example, 488-489 
completing main timeline, 498-499 
creating flipping animation, 490-491 
creating tile, 489-491 
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improvements/modifications to game, 502 
keeping paired tiles face up, 499-500 
making game board, 501 
making tile flip, 491-493 
match found animation, 500-501 
using multiple tiles, 493-498 
impact on websites, 502 
GIFs, 160-162 
animated, 161-162 
publishing, 418, 428 
importing, 160-162 
publishing, 428 
transparent, 160-161 
Gradient Transform tool, 147 
gradients, 140-141 
applying to objects, 146-147 
scaling/rotating linear gradients, 147-149 
creating/modifying, 141-144 
fills 
locking, 153-154 
overflowing, 151-152 
light/shade, 144-146 
linear, 141 
modifying, 146-147, 149-151 
predefined, 141 
radial, 141 
ranges, 142 
saving custom gradients, 146 
graphic design, 523 
graphic symbols, 73-81 
creating, 74-77 
graphics 
bitmaps. See bitmaps 
Fireworks files, 164-165 
GIFs. See GIFs 
importing, 154 
bitmaps, 155-156 
Fireworks (PNG) files, 164-165 
FreeHand files, 165-166 
GIFs, 160-162 
JPEGs, 162 
PDFs, 166-168 
vector images, 165-168 
WMF (Windows Metafile) files, 168 
JPEGs, 162-164 
loading, 408-409 
masks, filling text with images, 240-241 
raster. See bitmaps 
transparent PNGs, 161 
vector files, 154 
disadvantages, 155 
Graphics Interchange Format. See GIFs 
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grid, 108-110 
changing grid settings, 110 
Copy to Grid effect, timeline, 256 
snapping ring, 109 
Grid command (View menu) 
Edit Grid, 110 
Show Grid, 110 
Grid dialog box, 110 
Group command (Modify menu), 33, 98 
grouping objects, 33-36, 98-100 
editing groups, 99-100 
grouped objects vs. Drawing Objects, 98 
highlight color, 98 
layer folders, 122-123 
nested symbols, 100-104 
seamless animation, 104 
ungrouping, 33-36, 99 
guestbooks, 515-516 
guides, 110-112 
Guides command (View menu) 
Clear Guides, 112 
Edit Guides, 111-112 


H 
Hand tool, 38-39 
Hard Light blend mode, 270 
hex (hexadecimal) values, 9, 132-133. See also color 
Hide Panels command (Window, Workspace Layout 
menu), 5 
hiding 
code hints, 337 
grid, 110 
layers, 24. See also masks 
panels, 3-5 
high-level requirements, 439 
Highlight Color, grouped objects, 33 
History panel, 123-126 
creating automated commands, 274-277 
Hit button state, 84-86 
hotspots 
Ink Bottle tool, 49 
Paint Bucket tool, 49 
HSB color model, 136-137 
HTML 
careers in Flash, 523 
<img> tag, 408 
publishing, 417 
Publish Settings options, 426-427 
uploading files to host servers, 433 
HTML command (File, Publish Preview menu), 25 
hubs, Internet, 393 
hue, 136 
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hyperlinks, 393 
creating with ActionScript 
mailto links, 319-320 
URL links, 313-316 


images. See also graphics 
bitmaps. See bitmaps 
masks, filling text with images, 240-241 
raster. See bitmaps 
vector files, 154 
disadvantages, 155 
<img> tag, 408 
Import command (File menu) 
Import to Library, 357 
Import to Stage, 372 
Open External Library, 90, 489 
Import dialog box, 155 
Import Options dialog box, 166-167 
Import to Library command (File, Import menu), 162, 172 
Import to Stage command (File, Import menu), 155, 161 
Import Video wizard, 373-374, 377-378 
importing 
graphic files, 154 
bitmaps, 155-156 
Fireworks (PNG) files, 164-165 
FreeHand files, 165-166 
GIFs, 160-162 
JPEGs, 162 
PDFs, 166-168 
vector images, 165-168 
WMF (Windows Metafile) files, 168 
publishing profiles, 422 
sound, 356-359 
video, 372-375 
improving Flash skills, 520-523 
in-betweening, 16. See also tweening 
indents, ActionScript syntax, 307 
Info command (Window menu), 76 
Info panel (symbols), 76-77 
Ink Bottle tool, 49 
Ink mode, Pencil tool, 52 
input, ActionScript, 441-445 
auto complete, 458 
Insert menu commands 
Keyframe, 16 
New Symbol, 75 
Timeline 
Blank Keyframe, 18 
Effects, Blur, 251 
Effects, Expand, 257 
Effects, Explode, 254 
Frame, 18 
Transform/Transition, Transition, 253 


inserting layers, 22 
instances 
bottom-up design, 475 
dot notation, 333-334 
changing properties, 336-341 
defining instances, 329-333 
symbol templates, 334-336 
naming, 334 
primitive attributes, 335 
properties, 335-336 
changing, 336-341 
instantiation, 281, 287 
interactivity, 279-280, 502. See also behaviors 
buttons, 280-281 
adding behaviors, 289-292 
animated, 284-285 
front ends, 287-289 
simple, 282-284 
talking, 285-286 
events/event handlers, 279-280 
interface 
advanced ActionScript-based Flash interface designs, 
522 
authoring environment. See authoring environment 
Internet, 392-393 
bandwidth, 393-394 
user considerations, 394-395 
World Wide Web, 393 
intros, design principles, 508 
invisible buttons, 245 
mouse trail example, 485-486 
IP (Internet Protocol), 392 
IP addresses, 392 


jobs (careers) in Flash, 523-524 
joins, 44 
JPEGs, 162-164 

importing, 162 

loading, 408-409 

publishing, 428 


K 
keyboard shortcuts, 5 
Bandwidth Profiler, 397 
Convert to Symbol, 74 
Copy, 67 
Copy Frame, 216 
Document Properties dialog box, 10 
Document Properties window, 39 
Duplicate, 106 
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frames, 19 
Blank Keyframe, 18 
Clear Keyframe, 18 
Insert, 18 

Group, 33, 98 

Hide Panels, 5 

Movie Explorer, 26 

New, 52 

Paste Frame, 216 

Paste In Place, 127 

Paster, 67 

Play, 11 

Properties panel, 7 

Remove Frames, 18 

Scene panel, 26 

Select All, 34 

Show Panels, 5 

Test Movie, 85 

tool pop-up descriptions, 12 

Undo, 13 

Ungroup, 36, 99 

Zoom tool, 38 

Keyframe command (Insert menu), 16 
keyframes 

blank, 18 

button Timelines, 85 

creating animation, 15-18 


L 


Lasso tool, editing bitmaps, 156-157 
Layer blend mode, 271-272 
Layer Properties command (Modify, Timeline menu), 
232-233 
layers, 21-23 
active layer, 22 
deleting, 23 
hiding, 24. See also layers, masks 
inserting, 22 
folders, 122-123 
locking, 24-25 
mask layers, 232 
masks, 228-229. See also masks 
creating masks, 230-235 
locking, 232 
multiple layers, 235-236 
modes, 23-25 
onion skins, 186-188 
stacking order, 117-123 
Distribute to Layers option, 121-122 
layer folders, 122-123 
unlocking, 24-25 
levels, 370 
levitated.net, 517 
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Library, 75, 78-79 
converting objects to symbols, 76-77 
deleting items, 78 
Edit Symbols mode, 79 
folders, 78-79 
importing sound files, 357-358 
modifying symbols, 79 
opening, 75 
external libraries, 489 
sharing symbols, 90-92 
using symbols, 79 
working with multiple Libraries, 81-83 
Library command (Window menu), 75 
light, gradients, 144-146 
Line tool, 43-47 
custom stroke styles, 46-47 
linear gradients, 141. See also gradients 
creating, 141-143 
scaling/rotating, 147-149 
lines 
Bezier curves, 61-63 
Brush tool, 52-55 
copying color with Eyedropper tool, 49-50 
Eraser tool, 55 
outlining with Ink Bottle tool, 49 
Pen tool, 61-63 
Pencil tool, 51-52 
links (hyperlinks), 393 
creating with ActionScript 
mailto links, 319-320 
URL links, 313-316 
listeners, 461 
literals, 336, 342-343 
loading 
dynamically loading MP3 files with ActionScript, 357 
loading bars, 404 
multimedia, on demand, 405-410 
JPEG/PNG files, 408-409 
loadMovie command, 405-407 
MovieClipLoader methods, 405 
MP3 files, 410 
video files, 407-408 
preloaders, 395, 398, 404-405 
loadMovie, 364, 370, 405-407 
JPEG/PNG files, 408-409 
video files, 407-408 
loadSound command, 410 
Lock Fill option, Paint Bucket tool, 145, 153-154 
locking 
fills, 153-154 
guides, 112 
layers, 24-25 
mask layers, 232 
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Loop sync option, 363 
loops 
publishing movies, 427 
sound, 355 
lossless compression, 163-164 
lossy compression, 356-357 
luminance, 136 


M 


Macintosh 
closing floating panels, 4 
color picker, 135-136 
Magic Wand (Lasso tool), editing bitmaps, 156-157 
Magic Wand Settings dialog box, 157 
Magnification drop-down, 5 
mailto links, creating with ActionScript, 319-320 
Main command (Window, Toolbars menu), 12 
marquees, 98 
masks, 227-230 
alpha masks, 272-273 
animation, 229-230 
creating masks, 230-235 
animated masks, 235-237 
locking layers, 232 
multiple layers, 235-236 
monster example, 234 
page-turning example, 237 
text, 237-238 
filling text with images, 240-241 
masking with text, 238-239 
matching object size, 115 
Math.floor() function, 464-468 
Math.random(Q function, 464-468 
memory, reducing amount used by vector shapes, 
403-404 
menus 
Commands, 274-276 
context menus, 427 
creating with filters, 264-267 
merge drawing, 35 
methods 
ActionScript syntax, 305-306 
MovieClipLoader, 405 
loadMovie, 405-407 
MIDI (Musical Instrument Digital Interface), 354 
miniDV, 371-372 
mitered end caps, strokes, 44 
Modify menu commands 
Modify menu commands 
Arrange, Bring Forward, 36, 119 
Arrange, Bring to Front, 36, 119 
Arrange, Send Backward, 36, 120 
Arrange, Send to Back, 36, 120 


Bitmap, Trace Bitmap, 158 
Break Apart, 33 
Combine Objects, Union, 51, 100 
Convert to Symbol, 74, 83 
Document, 7 
Group, 33, 98 
Optimize, 221 
Remove All Hints, 221 
Shape 
Add Shape Hint, 219 
Optimize, 159, 403 
Smooth, 403 
Straighten, 403 
Timeline 
Clear Keyframe, 18 
Layer Properties, 232-233 
Reverse Frames, 211 
Timeline Effects 
Distribute to Layers, 121 
Edit Effect, 254 
Remove Effect, 254 
Transform 
Flip Horizontal, 108 
Flip Vertical, 108 
Rotate 90° CCW, 108 
Rotate 90° CW, 108 
Ungroup, 33, 36, 99 
motion easing, Transition effect, 253 
motion guides, 193-197 
motion tweens, 102, 175-179 
animation, 176-177 
bitmap caching, 197-200 
color changes, 191-193 
creating movement, 177-179 
adding motion and rotation, 180-181 
simultaneous motion and scaling, 179-180 
easing, 181-185 
editing animations 
editing multiple frames, 188-189 
onion skins, 186-188 
effects 
alpha, 189-190 
tint, 190-191 
motion guides, 193-197 
properties, 176 
redraw regions, 197-199 
rotating objects, 180-181 
scaling objects, 179-180 
versus shape tweens, 176-177, 209-210 
mouse trail example, 483-484. See also Concentration 
game example 
building the movie (integrating multiple copies into the 
movie), 486-488 
creating basic movie clip, 484-486 
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movement. See motion tweens 
movie clip symbols (movie clips), 87-90. See also symbols 
creating, 87-88 
Timeline, 89-90 
using embedded video clips as symbols, 375-377 
Movie Explorer, 26 
MovieClipLoader methods, 405 
loadMovie, 405-407 
JPEG/PNG files, 408-409 
video files, 407-408 
movies 
backgrounds, 66-68 
linking to URLs using ActionScript, 313-316 
loading multimedia on demand, 405-410 
JPEG/PNG files, 408-409 
loadMovie command, 405-407 
MovieClipLoader methods, 405 
MP3 files, 410 
video files, 407-408 
optimizing/fine-tuning 
loading bars, 404 
movie components, 402-403 
preloaders, 404-405 
reducing memory used by vector shapes, 403-404 
structure, 402 
properties 
background color, 9 
default settings, 10 
frame rate, 8 
stage size, 7-8 
viewing, 454-457 
publishing. See publishing 
saving, 15 
scenes. See scenes 
soundtracks 
creating, 365-369 
integrating into websites, 370 
testing 
button symbols, 85-86 
movie clip symbols, 88 
titles, 7 
MP3, 354-355 
compression, 358-359 
lossy, 356-357 
dynamically loading MP3 files with ActionScript, 357 
loading MP3 files, 410 
multimedia 
loading on demand, 405-410 
JPEG/PNG files, 408-409 
loadMovie command, 405-407 
MovieClipLoader methods, 405 
MP3 files, 410 
video files, 407-408 
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Multiply blend, 270 
Musical Instrument Digital Interface (MIDI), 354 


N 


naming 
instances, 334 
symbols, 74 


navigation, tailoring designs, 508 
neon text, 261-264 
nested blend modes, 271-274 
Alpha, 272-273 
Erase, 273-274 
Layer, 271-272 
nested buttons, 281 
nested symbols, 100-104 
seamless animation, 104 
New command (File menu), 52 
Flash Document, 2 
New Document window, 477 
New Symbol command (Insert menu), 75 
Normal blend mode, 270 
normalization, sound, 356 


O 
Object Drawing mode, 31, 35 
object-oriented design, 476 
object-oriented programming, 483 
objects. See also classes 
ActionScript syntax, 305-306 
aligning, 113-117 
converting to graphic symbols, 76-77 
copying/pasting, 67 
Drawing Objects, 35-36 
easing, motion tweens, 181-185 
grouping, 33-36, 98-100 
editing groups, 99-100 
grouped objects vs. Drawing Objects, 98 
highlight color, 98 
nested symbols, 100-104 
matching size, 115 
rotating, 102-103, 108 
Free Transform tool, 59-60 
motion tweens, 180-181 
scaling, motion tweens, 179-180 
triangles, 113 
ungrouping, 33-36, 99 
viewing 
list of predefined objects, 482 
properties, 35 
omitting Trace actions, 425 
onEnterFrame event, 458 
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onion skins, 186-188 
shape tweening, 208-209 
opacity, Explode fragments, 254 
Open as Library dialog box, 90-91 
opening libraries, 75 
external libraries, 90, 489 
Optimize command (Modify, Shape menu), 159, 221, 403 
Optimize Curves dialog box, 159 
optimizing, 391-392 
bandwidth, 393-394 
Bandwidth Profiler, 396-401 
displaying, 397 
Download Settings submenu, 397 
file compression, 401 
Simulate Download feature, 398-399 
bitmaps, 159-160 
fine-tuning movies 
loading bars, 404 
movie components, 402-403 
preloaders, 404-405 
reducing memory used by vector shapes, 403-404 
structure, 402 
Internet, 392-393 
loading multimedia on demand, 405-410 
JPEG/PNG files, 408-409 
loadMovie command, 405-407 
MovieClipLoader methods, 405 
MP3 files, 410 
video files, 407-408 
multimedia files, 354 
sound, 358-360. See also sound, compression 
video. See video, encoding 
streaming, 395-396 
user considerations, 394-395 
World Wide Web, 393 
Other Panels command (Window menu) 
History, 124 
Scene, 26 
outlining, 49 
output, ActionScript, 441-445 
Oval tool, 12-14, 41-43 
Over button state, 84-85 
overflowing fills, 151-152 
Overlay blend mode, 270 


P 
Paint Bucket/Fill tool, 48-49 
gradients, 145, 153-154 
Lock Fill option, 145, 153-154 
Paint options, Brush tool, 53 
panels, 3-5 
Actions, 337 


Align panel, 112-117 
aligning objects, 113-117 
Color Mixer, 133 
creating custom colors, 134-138 
creating/modifying gradients, 141-144 
saving custom colors, 138-140 
saving gradients, 146 
Color Swatches, 133-134 
gradients, 141-142 
saving gradients, 146 
web-safe colors, 134 
floating vs. docked, 3-4 
hiding/displaying, 3-5 
History, 123-126 
creating automated commands, 274-277 
Properties 
Blend drop-down list, 270 
Blend field, 217 
Ease field, 217 
Filters tab. See filters 
Scene, 26 
Tools. See Tools panel 
Paste Frames command (Edit, Timeline menu), 211, 224 
Paste In Center command (Edit menu), 106 
Paste in Place command (Edit menu), 19, 127, 209 
Paste keyboard shortcut, 67 
paths 
dot notation, 445-448 
root levels, 446 
this, 338 
total (absolute) levels, 446 
PDFs, importing, 166-168 
Pen tool, 61-63 
Pencil tool, 51-52 
photo compressions, 163 
Pixel Zoom, 38 
plain text, 393 
planning ActionScript, 438 
defining problems, 438-441 
Play keyboard shortcut, 11 
players, 395-396 
playhead (Timeline), 11-12 
PNGs 
importing Fireworks files, 164-165 
loading, 408-409 
publishing, 428 
transparent PNGs, 161 
PolyStar tool, 50-51 
creating triangles, 113 
portfolios, 523-524 
preloaders, 395, 398, 404-405 
design principles, 507 
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Press events, 291 
presstube.com, 516 
previewing 
Publish Preview, 419-420 
sound files, 358 
timeline effects, 251-252 
primitive attributes, 335 
principles of design 
dynamic websites, 515-516 
suggested websites, 516-517 
problem definitions 
Café au Lait example, 474 
Smiler example, 438-441 
procedures, 474 
programming 
class-based programming, 307 
versus scripting, 303-304 
progress bars, 404 
projector files 
creating, 430-432 
publishing movies, 429 
properties 
background color, 9 
Document Properties dialog box, 7-8 
Make Default button, 10 
frame rate, 8 
instances, 335-336 
changing, 336-341 
motion tweens, 176 
objects, viewing, 35 
stage size, 7-8 
Properties command (Window menu), 6 
Properties panel, 6-7 
Blend drop-down list, 270 
Blend field, 217 
Ease field, 217 
Filters tab. See filters, 258 
protocols, Internet, 392-393 
Publish command (File menu), 416, 419 
Publish Preview command (File menu), 419 
HTML, 25, 422 
Publish Settings command (File menu), 25, 401, 418, 420, 
433 
publishing, 415, 418-423 
animated GIFs, 418 
Flash Player, 416-417 
Flash/ShockWave, 416-417 
GIFs, 428 
HTML, 417 
JPEGs, 428 
PNGs, 428 
projector files, 429 
creating full-screen projector files, 430-432 
Publish Preview, 419-420 
Publish Settings, 420-424 
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Flash options, 425-426 
HTML options, 426-427 
importing/exporting publishing options, 422 
QuickTime, 418, 428-429 
uploading files to host servers, 432-433 
Web formats, 416-418 


Q 


QuickTime 
importing graphics files, 154 
loading movies, 407-408 
publishing, 418, 428-429 
quotation marks (“), <img> tag, 408 


R 


radial gradients, 141. See also gradients 
creating, 144 
modifying, 149-151 
ranges, gradients, 142 
raster images, 154. See also bitmaps 
Raw compression, 359 
record player movie, 405-407 
Rectangle tool, 39-41 
redraw regions, 197-199 
Reduce option, Zoom tool, 37 
reducing memory used by vector shapes, 403-404 
referencing paths with dot notation, 445-448 
registration points (symbols) 
setting, 74, 77 
versus center points, 77 
Release events, 291 
Release Outside events, 291 
Remove All Hints command (Modify, Shape menu), 221 
Remove Effect command (Modify, Timeline Effects menu), 
254 
Remove Frames command (Edit, Timeline menu), 18 
Repeat Duplicate command (Edit menu), 487 
Repeat sync option, 363 
requirements specifications, 439 
resizing video, 382 
resolution, Blur effect, 251 
résumés, 524 
Reverse Frames command (Modify, Timeline menu), 211 
RGB, 132. See also color 
RGB sliders, 136 
Roll Over/Roll Out events, 291 
root levels, paths, 446 
Rotate 90° CCW command (Modify, Transform menu), 108 
Rotate 90° CW command (Modify, Transform menu), 108 
Rotate and Skew option, Free Transform tool, 58-60 
rotating 
Explode fragments, 254 
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gradients 
linear, 147-149 
radial, 150-151 
motion tweens, 180-181 
objects, 102-103, 108 
Free Transform tool, 59-60 
rounded end caps, strokes, 44 
routers, 392 
rulers, 110-112 
Ruler units, 8 
zero point, 110 
Rulers command (View menu), 110 


S 


saturation, 136 
Save As dialog box, 15 
Save command (File menu), 15 
Save Current command (Window, Workspace Layout 
menu), 3 
saving 
commands, 278 
custom colors, 138-140 
custom gradients, 146 
movies, 15 
publishing options, 422 
scaling 
Blur effect, 251 
linear gradients, 147-149 
motion tweens, 179-180 
Scale option, Free Transform tool, 58 
Scene panel, 26 
scenes, 25-26 
scope, 338 
Screen blend mode, 270 
Script Assist, 309-313, 336. See also code hints 
scripting 
ActionScripting. See ActionScript 
animation, 304 
Flash scripting environment, 308 
languages, 303-304 
small scripts, 307 
versus programming, 303-304 
writing scripts, 308-313 
scrubbing, 17, 89 
seamless animation, 104 
Select All, 34 
Selection tool, 19, 31-36 
marquees, 98 
self-contained, 483, 492 
semicolons (;), ActionScript syntax, 305 
Send Backward command (Modify, Arrange menu), 36, 120 
Send to Back command (Modify, Arrange menu), 36, 120 
servers, 393 


bandwidth, 394 
shade, gradients, 144-146 
Shape command (Modify menu) 
Add Shape Hint, 219 
Optimize, 159, 221, 403 
Remove All Hints, 221 
Smooth, 403 
Straighten, 403 
shape hints, 217-221 
adding, 219-221 
deleting, 221 
displaying, 220 
shape tweens, 21, 207-210, 221 
adding color, 216-217 
blending, 217 
easing, 217 
irregular shapes, 210-211 
making tweens more natural looking, 215-216 
shape hints, 217-221 
adding, 219-221 
deleting, 221 
displaying, 220 
squaring circles, 208-209 
text, 212-215 
shape-to-text, 213-215 
text-to-text, 212-213 
versus motion tweens, 176-177, 209-210 
shapes 
Bezier curves. See Bezier curves 
reducing memory used by vector shapes, 403-404 
triangles, 113 
sharing symbols, 90-92 
fonts, 91-92 
using symbols from other movies, 90-91 
Shift key, using while drawing, 19-20 
Shockwave, 417 
ShockWave for Flash (SWF), 2, 15, 416 
Show Grid command (View, Grid menu), 109-110 
Show Panels command (Window, Workspace Layout 
menu), 5 
Show Shape Hints command (View menu), 220 
Simulate Download command (View menu), 398-399 
single quotes (‘), <img> tag, 408 
sites 
design, 521 
design principles, 506-508 
dynamic visual guestbook, 515-516 
home site interface, 512-515 
online showcase case study, 509-512 
tailoring designs, 508 
dynamic websites, 515-516 
suggested websites, 516-517 
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sizing 
Explode fragments, 254 
objects, matching size, 115 
stage, 7-8 
video, 382 
Skew option, Free Transform tool, 58, 60 
slave frames, 17 
small scripts, 307 
Smiler example 
guessing Smiler’s age, 464-468 
planning/defining problem, 438-441 
Smooth command (Modify, Shape menu), 403 
Smooth mode, Pencil tool, 52 
smoothing JPEGs, 163 
Smoothing option 
Magic Wand Settings dialog box, 157 
Optimize Curves dialog box, 159 
Snap Align, 105-108, 214 
Snap to Grid, 109-110 
Snap to Guides, 112 
Snap to Objects, 12 
Line tool, 45-46 
Rectangle tool, 40 
Snap to Pixels, 38, 43 
snapping ring, 109 
SND files, 354 
Sony 
ACID, 356, 366 
Sound Forge, 356 
sound 
attaching to Timeline, 360-362 
bit rate, 358-359 
buttons, 285-286 
compression, 358-360 
codecs, 359-360 
lossy, 356-357 
creating, 355-356 
four bar rule, 367 
importing/exporting, 356-359 
loops, 355 
MIDI (Musical Instrument Digital Interface), 354 
MP3 files, loading, 410 
normalization, 356 
previewing, 358 
quality, 358 
sound on the Web, 354-355 
soundtrack movies 
creating, 365-369 
integrating into websites, 370 
synchronization, 362-364 
troubleshooting, 364, 369 
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troubleshooting 
common issues, 363-364 
SWF contains multiple copies of a sound item error, 
369 
volume envelopes, 361-362 
Web resources, 355 
Sound Forge, 356 
Sound Properties window 
compression, 358 
displaying, 358 
Speech compression, 360 
speed 
downloads, optimizing. See optimizing 
redraw regions, 197-199 
spell check, Text tool, 57-58 
Spelling Setup command (Text menu), 57 
sprite movement, 459 
squaring circles, 208-209. See also shape tweens 
stacking order, 117-123 
Distribute to Layers option, 121-122 
layer folders, 122-123 
stage, 5-6 
editing symbols, 79-81 
properties, 6-8 
sizing, 8 
work area, 6 
stars, PolyStar tool, 50-51 
Start sync option, 363 
startup screen, 3 
static text, 441 
Stop sync option, 363 
Straighten command (Modify, Shape menu), 403 
Straighten mode, Pencil tool, 52 
Stream sync option, 362-363 
streaming, 395-396 
Bandwidth Profiler, 396-401 
Bandwidth Profiler 
displaying, 397 
Download Settings submenu, 397 
file compression, 401 
Simulate Download feature, 398-399 
players, 395-396 
streamers, 395-396 
streaming buffers, 396 
string literals, 444 
Stroke hinting option (Line tool), 43 
strokes 
Bezier curves. See Bezier curves 
Brush tool, 52-55 
color, 13, 32, 35 
Line tool, 43 
Eraser tool, 55 
outlining, with Ink Bottle tool, 49 
Pen tool, 61-63 
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style (Line tool), 44 
custom stroke style, 46-47 
thickness (Line tool), 43-44 
structure, movies, 402 
structured code, 307 
style, tailoring designs, 508 
Subselect tool, 31, 64-65 
subtimelines, referencing with dot notation, 446-448 
Subtract blend mode, 271 
super classes, 440, 476 
creating, 477-478 
swapping symbols, 103 
swatches, 139-140. See also Color Swatches panel 
SWF (ShockWave for Flash), 2, 15, 416 
Swift3D, 407, 522 
switching between FLAs, 52 
Symbol Properties dialog box, 78 
symbols, 71-73. See also buttons 
button symbols, 83-87 
defining instances for dot notation, 329-332 
Edit Symbols mode, 74-75 
graphic symbols, 73-81 
Info panel, 76-77 
instantiation, 281, 287 
Library, 75, 78-79 
working with multiple Libraries, 81-83 
modifying, 79-81 
button symbols, 85-87 
movie clip symbols, 88 
movie clip symbols, 87-90 
creating, 87-88 
Timeline, 89-90 
nested symbols, 100-104 
seamless animation, 104 
primitive attributes, 335 
registration points 
setting, 74, 77 
versus center points, 77 
sharing, 90-92 
fonts, 91-92 
using symbols from other movies, 90-91 
swapping, 103 
symbol Timeline vs. main Timeline, 74-75 
templates, 333-334. See also dot notation 
using embedded video clips as symbols, 375-377 
viewing all symbols in movie, 86-87 
synchronizing sound, 362-364 
SWF contains multiple copies of a sound item error, 
369 
troubleshooting common issues, 364 
syntax, ActionScript, 337, 341, 346, 479 
system fonts, 192 


T 


tabs, switching between FLAs, 52 
tags, HTML, 393 
<img>, 408 
tailoring designs, 508 
talking buttons, 285-286 
TCP (Transmission Control Protocol), 392 
TCP/IP (Transmission Control Protocol/Internet Protocol), 
392 
templates 
Publish Settings, 426 
symbols, 333-334. See also dot notation 
tension, 65 
Test Movie command (Control menu), 85, 88, 450 
test FLAs, 495 
text, 170. See also fonts 
anti-alias, 191 
converting to graphic symbols, 74-75 
creating neon text using filters, 261-264 
dynamic text fields, 441 
ActionScripting, 441-445 
input text fields, 441 
ActionScripting, 441-445 
masks, 237-238. See also masks 
filling text with images, 240-241 
masking with text, 238-239 
overuse of text effects, 264 
shape tweening, 212-215 
making tweens more natural looking, 215-216 
shape-to-text, 213-215 
text-to-text, 212-213 
Text menu commands 
Check Spelling, 57 
Spelling Setup, 57 
Text tool, 55-58 
dynamic text fields, 441 
spell check, 57-58 
this, in paths, 338 
three-D (3D), 522 
Electric Rain (eRain) Swift3D, 407 
Threshold setting, Magic Wand, 157 
timeframes, tailoring designs, 508 
Timeline, 4, 10-11 
button symbols, 85 
effects, 250-258 
Assistants, 256 
Blur, 251-252 
changing parameter values, 251-252 
Copy to Grid, 256 
Distributed Duplicate, 256 
Drop Shadow, 256-257 
editing, 254-256 
Expand, 257 
Explode, 254 
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previewing, 251-252 
removing, 254 
Transform/Transition, 253-254, 257 
Transition, 253-254 
using, 251-256 
frames, 11 
instantiation, 281, 287 
keyframes, 14-15 
playhead, 11-12 
referencing with dot notation, 446-448 
sound, attaching, 360-362 
symbols 
movie clips, 89-90 
symbol Timeline vs. main Timeline, 74-75 
Timeline command (Edit menu) 
Copy Frames, 211, 224 
Paste Frames, 211, 224 
Remove Frames, 18 
Timeline command (Insert menu) 
Blank Keyframe, 18 
Effects 
Blur, 251 
Expand, 257 
Explode, 254 
Frame, 18 
Transform/Transition, Transition, 253 
Timeline command (Modify menu) 
Clear Keyframe, 18 
Distribute to Layers, 121 
Layer Properties, 232-233 
Reverse Frames, 211 
Timeline command (Window menu), 11 
Timeline Effects command (Modify menu) 
Edit Effect, 254 
Remove Effect, 254 
tint, motion tweens, 190-191 
titling movies, 7 
toolbars, displaying, 12 
Toolbars, Main command (Window menu), 12 
tools 
Brush, 52-55 
Eraser, 55 
Eyedropper tool, 49-50 
Fill/Paint Bucket, 48-49 
gradients, 145, 153-154 
Lock Fill option, 145, 153-154 
Free Transform, 58-61 
modifying gradients, 150-151 
shape tweening, 210-211 
Gradient Transform, 147 
Hand, 38-39 
Ink Bottle, 49 
Lasso/Magic Wand, 156-157 
Line, 43-47 
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Oval, 12-14, 41-43 
Paint Bucket/Fill, 48-49 
gradients, 145, 153-154 
Lock Fill option, 145, 153-154 
Pen, 61-63 
Pencil, 51-52 
PolyStar, 50-51 
pop-up descriptions, 12 
Rectangle, 39-41 
Selection, 19, 31-36 
marquees, 98 
Subselect, 31, 64-65 
Text, 55-58 
dynamic text fields, 441 
spell check, 57-58 
Zoom tool, 37-38 
Tools panel, 30-31. See also tools 
top-down design, 440, 474 
versus bottom-up design, 476 
total (absolute) levels, paths, 446 
toys, 521 
Trace actions, omitting, 425 
trace() action, 452 
tracing bitmaps, 158-159 
optimizing traced bitmaps, 159-160 
Transform command (Modify menu), 108 
Transition effect, timeline, 253-254 
transitions 
filters, 258-260 
Transition timeline effect, 253-254 
transmission protocol, 392 
transparent GIFs, 160-161 
transparent PNGs, 161 
triangles, creating, 113 
trimming video, 382-383 
troubleshooting sound 
common issues, 363-364 
SWF contains multiple copies of a sound item error, 
369 
turntable movie, 405-407 
tweening, 14, 16 
fonts, 192 
motion tweening. See motion tweens 
shape tweening, 21, 207-221. See also shape tweens 
versus motion tweening, 209-210 
typefaces. See fonts 


U 
Undo command (Edit menu), 20 
keyboard shortcut, 13 
ungrouping objects, 33, 36, 99 
Union command (Modify, Combine Objects menu), 51, 100 
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unlocking 
fills, 154 
layers, 24-25 
Up button state, 84 
uploading files to host servers, 432-433 
URLs (Uniform Resource Locators), 393 
linking movies to URLs using ActionScript, 313-316 
user considerations, 394-395 
user interface. See authoring environment 
using Flash with other software, 521-522 


V 
var keyword, 344 
variables, ActionScript, 341-344 
accessing from different code scopes, 451-454 
creating movie clip-specific variables, 448-451 
vector files, 154 
disadvantages, 155 
importing, 165 
clip art, 168 
FreeHand files, 165-166 
importing clip art, 168 
reducing memory used by vector shapes, 403-404 
vectorama.org, 517 
video, 370-371 
compression. See video, encoding 
creating, 371-372 
cropping/trimming, 382-383 
editing, 377-381 
embedding, 373, 377-378 
encoding, 374, 381-384 
Bandwidth Profiler, 374-375, 384 
recompressing videos, 384 
file formats, 372 
importing, 372-375 
loading, 407-408 
resizing, 382 
using embedded video clips as symbols, 375-377 
video on the Web, 370-371 
View menu commands 
Arguments in Panel, 124 
Bandwidth Profiler, 397 
Download Settings, 397 
Frame by Frame Graph, 404 
Full Screen, 432 


Grid 

Edit Grid, 110 

Show Grid, 109-110 
Guides 


Clear Guides, 112 
Edit Guides, 111-112 
Rulers, 110 
Show Shape Hints, 220 


Simulate Download, 398-399 
Snapping 
Snap Align, 105, 214 
Snap to Grid, 109-110 
Snap to Guides, 112 
Snap to Objects, 12 
Snap to Pixels, 38, 43 
viewing 
layers, onion skins, 186-188 
list of predefined objects, 482 
movie clip properties, 454-457 
object properties, 35 
redraw regions, 197-199 
symbols (all symbols in movie), 86-87 
volume envelopes, 361-362 


W 
WAV files, 354 
Web browsers. See browsers 
web pages, 393 
dynamic websites, 515-516 
linking movies to URLs using ActionScript, 313-316 
suggested websites, 516-517 
web-safe colors, 134 
website URLs 
2advanced.com, 404 
Adam Phillips animations, 89 
Apple QuickTime, 154, 407 
banja.com, 517 
bit-101.com, 517 
book’s site, 155 
cartoons, 521 
demo.fb.se/e/v50/site, 517 
derbauer.de, 517 
ferryhalim.com, 517 
Flash resources, 520 
friends of Ed, 155, 517 
Futuremedia, 234 
futuremedia.org, 522 
games, 521 
iparigrafika.hu page-turning effect, 237 
levitated.net, 517 
presstube.com, 516 
QuickTime, 154, 407 
sounds, 355 
Swift3D, 407, 522 
vectorama.org, 517 
Warner Bros.com, 404 
Yugop, 516 
websites 
advanced website design, 502 
impact of games, 502 
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Window menu commands 
Design Panels, Align, 214 
Info, 76 
Library, 75 
Movie Explorer, 26 
Other Panels 
History, 124 
Scene, 26 
Properties, 6 
Timeline, 11 
Toolbars, Main, 12 
Workspace Layout 
Default, 3 
Hide Panels, 5 
Save Current, 3 
Show Panels, 5 
Window Properties menu, Filters command, 258 
Windows Metafile (WMF) files, importing, 168 
Windows users, minimizing panels, 3 
wipe effect, 253 
wizards, Import Video, 373-374, 377-378 
WMF (Windows Metafile) files, importing, 168 
work area, 6 
Workspace Layout command (Window menu) 
Default, 3 
Hide Panels, 5 
Save Current, 3 
Show Panels, 5 
World Wide Web, 393 
sound, 354-355 
video, 370-371 
writing scripts, 308-313 


X-Y-Z 

XML (eXtensible Markup Language), 522-523 
Yugop website, 516 

zero point (rulers), 110 

Zoom tool, 37-38 
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